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CHAPTER XXII. 

There are few things more remarkable in the political corre- 
spondence of the time than the almost complete absence of alarm 
with which the English ministers viewed the events that have 
been described in the last chapter. They appear to have wholly 
scouted the idea that serious danger from France was ap- 
proaching England, and their chief apprehensions were turned 
to another quarter. A deep and settled distrust of the Emperor 
Leopold was one of the strongest motives of their foreign policy, 
and they seem to have greatly misunderstood and undervalued 
his character, and exaggerated his designs. The alarm 'which 
the aggressive measures of his predecessor, against Holland, had 
produced in England, and the close alliance with Prussia which 
it was a main object of Pitt to maintain, had given a strong 
anti- Austrian bias to English statesmen, and it was confirmed 
by the long delay of the Emperor in concluding the peace of 
Sistova, and by some obscure and now forgotten disputes which 
had ended in the Emperor giving the Austrian Netherlands a 
constitution considerably less liberal than he had promised, and 
in the maritime powers withholding their guarantee. The diplo- 
matic correspondence of 1791 is full of English complaints of 
the efforts of the Emperor to dissociate Prussia from England ; 
of fears lest the Emperor should obtain by negotiation some 
permanent influence in the affairs of Holland ; of expressions 
of an extreme distrust of his sincerity ; of regrets that PrussiOi, in 
VOL. VI. K 
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allying herself with him, should have guaranteed the Austriau 
ISTetherlands without any frank concert or communication with 
England.^ The English ill-feeling towards Austria was fully 
reciprocated at Vienna, and the Emperor, who was in truth the 
most unambitious and pacific of the great sovereigns of Europe, 
was looked upon by English statesmen as the most formidable 
danger to the peace of Europe. 


From France, however, they seem to have feared nothing, 
and they looked forward with a wonderful confidence to a louir 
continuance of peace. They were perfectly resolved to maintain 
a strict neutrality, and they had no doubt that they could do so. 
The relations of the two nations were very amicable, and even 
if it were otherwise, it was the prevailing belief which was con- 
tinually expressed in Parliament,® that recent events had made 
Prance wholly powerless for aggression. The suspicions aroused 
in Prance by the negro insurrection of St. Domingo, were 
allayed by the conduct of Lord Effingham, and the approba- 
tion of that conduct was officially transmitted to Paris.® The 
Assembly, it is true, somewhat ungraciously refused to vote its 
thanks to the British Government, but it passed a vote of thanl-c 
to ‘ the British nation, and especially to Mr. Effingham, gover- 
nor of Jamaica.’ « But in general there was as yet no hostility 
to the British Government, and a very friendly feeling towards 
the British nation. In November 1791, however, a report was 
brought to England of a design which was believed to have 
been formed by the younger Eochambeau, to raise an insurrec- 
tion in several towns in the Austrian Netherlands with the 
assistance of some Imperial troops who had been corrupted, and 
to support the rebels with some Prench troops of the line while 
at the same time an attempt was to be made to excite a s^ition 
in HoUand in favour of the ‘ Patriots.’ The report seemed to 

ffirGowe V improbable, but he thought it right to send 
It to Gower, whose reply was not altogether reassuring. Prom 
the_ character and opinions of Eochambeau he thought such a 
project not unlikely, but added, <If such a scheme loes mai; 

4 ; 02/ m'- 

Grenville to Keith, MMoh^’se!-’ Gren-' ! Marh” ' 

ville to Eden, March 27, 1 792. 
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.exist, it must b© believed that this Government has not as yet 
given any countenance to it ; but when one considers that the 
object of it, that part at least which regards Holland, is of great 
national importance, and is a point on which the honour of the 
nation has been offended — ^^haeret lateri lethalis arundo’^ — one 
should be less surprised than hurt to find if it should be suflered 
to ripen, that it should be adopted by this Government, especi- 
ally when one reflects that a diversion of this sort abroad would 
tend to compose matters at hom©/^ A few weelcs later, Olootz; 
made one of his mad harangues at the bar of the Assembly iii 
his capacity of ambassador of the human race, denouncing the 
despotic powers of Europe, and in the course of it he inveighed 
bitterly against the maritime ambition of England, and against 
the Anglo-Prussian Cabal which reigned in Holland, 
Assembly received his discourse with great seriousness and 
admiration, and it was ordered to be printed.^ 

English statesmen, however, are certainly not inclined to 
attach undue importance to wild words. When the news of the 
peace of Sistova arrived in England, in August 1791, Granville, 
who had recently assumed the direction of foreign affairs, 
believed that the last serious cloud had vanished from the 
horizon. am repaid for my labour,’ he wrote, ^ by the main- 
tenance of peace, which is all this country has to desire. We 
shall now, I hope, for a very long period indeed, enjoy this 
blessing, and cultivate a situation of prosperity unexampled in 
our history. The state of our commerce, our revenue, and 
above all of our public funds is such as to hold out ideas wluhf, 
but a few years ago, would indeed have appeared visionary, and 
which there is now evexy hope of realising.’ ^ 

The same sanguine estimate of the situation continued 
through the wintei’, and was most decisively shown in the 
session of Parliament which opened on January 31, 1793. Tht-i 
King’s Speech was delivered after the debate and decree of the 
French Assembly, which had made a continental war almost 
certain, but it did not even mention France. ^ The friendly 
assurances,’ the King said, ^ which I receive from foreign powers, 


* Grenville to Gower, Nov. 1791 ; 
Gower to Grenville, Nov. 18, 1791. 

- Annml Register, 1793, p. 267. 


5 Buckingham, Coxirii^ timl OM 
neU of Qeo, IIL, U. 196. 
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and tlie general state of Europe, appear to promise to my 
subjects the continuance of tbeir present tranquillity ; ’ and the 
chief recommendation of the speech was a diminution of the 
naval and military forces. With the enthusiastic approval of 
Fox,i this policy was carried out. The number of sailors and 
marines to be employed in 1792 was reduced to 16,000. The 
army in England was reduced to about the same number. The 
Hessian Subsidy had just expmed, and Pitt announced that it 
would not be renewed, and the saving of 400,00OL which was 
thus made was divided between the reduction of taxation and 
the diminution of the debt. I have already referred to PitPs 
triumphant Budget Speech on February 17, but one passage in 
it is peculiarly relevant to our present subject. Having ex- 
plained how his Sinking Fund would accumulate for fifteen 
years, he added, am not, indeed, presumptuous enough to 
suppose that when I name fifteen years I am not naming a 
period in which events may arise which human foresight cannot 
reach . . . but unquestionably there neyer was a time in the 
history of this country when from the situation of Europe we 
might more reasonably expect fifteen years of peace than we 
may at the present moment.’ ^ 

The Cassandra warnings of Burke were indeed still heard, 
but they had never been so completely disregarded.® Lord 
Auckland complained that even among very prominent English 
politicians the change of ministry which altered the foreign 
policy of Spain, and the death of the Emperor Leopold, hardly 
excited more attention than the death or removal of a Burgo- 
master at Amsterdam.^ 

At the same time a strong distrust of England may be 
already detected in French diplomatic correspondence, and es- 
pecially in the letters of Hirsinger, the Charg6 d’ Affaires, who 
managed French affairs in London for a few weeks after the re- 
call of Barthelemy in January 1792. Hirsinger acknowledged 
that Grenville had received him with great courtesy, and had 
given him the most explicit assurances of the friendly disposi- 
tion of the British Government and of their fixed determination 


^ Pari, But xxix. 767. 

- Ibid. 826. 

® Burke’s CorreqwadeJice, iii. pp. 


414, 415. 

'* Aucldand 
3i)S. 


Coo'Tesjjondence, ii. p. 
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to abstain from all intei’ference witli the Re 7 olution, but he was 
for some time sceptical and hostile, and his letters to Paris were 
filled with alarming rumours. He had heard that the Hanoverian 
troops were ready to march, and that the King as Elector of 
Hanover was about to join the coalition. He suspected that the 
English ministers were secretly stirring up the Emperor against 
Prance ; that they were intriguing to alienate Spain ; that they 
had designs upon the Isle of Bourbon and the Isle of Prance. 
He was told that it was only through the influence of Pitt that 
a proposal of the King and of the Chancellor to bring England 
into the coalition had been rejected. England, he said, watched 
with perfidious pleasure the embarrassments of Prance. Her 
flag was steadily displacing that of Prance in the commerce of 
the world, and in spite of all legislative prohibitions great quan- 
tities of Prench coin were brought to her for security. He 
soon, however, convinced himself that the dominant portion of 
the ministry was fully resolved upon neutrality. Pitt, he said, 
‘ does not love us,’ but he is too enlightened not to see the enor- 
mous advantages England derives from her present position, and 
nothing but a Prench invasion of ^ the Netherlands could induce 
him to declare openly against us. The sentiments of the King 
were, po doubt, hostile to the Revolution. When Hirsinger was 
presented to him on January 20, George III. received him very 
cordially, but spoke with ^ his usual frankness.’ ^ I pity your 
King and Queen,’ he said, ^ with all my heart, they are very 
unfortunate ; your National Assembly is a collection of fools and 
madmen who are in a fair way to ruiii their beautiful country by 
their stupidity and their folly. In truth Constantinople and 
London are now the only places where a Prench “ employe ” can 
live safely. I am very glad for you that you are here.’ These 
last words, Hirsinger said, reminded him of Grenville’s assur- 
ances of neutrality. On the whole he was of opinion that the 
English Government had no further plan than to extend English 
commerce at the expense of France. The power of Pitt ap- 
peared to him almost absolute. Last session his majority was 
two to one, this session it was likely to be three to one.^ 

At the end of January, De Lessart, who was still Prench 

' Hirsinger to the French Foreign March 9, 1792 (French Foreign 
Minister, Jan. 17, 20, 27, Feb. 3, Office). 
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Minister of Foreign Affairs, sent Talleyrand to England accom- 
panied by Lauzun, Duke of Biron, for the purpose of sounding 
the dispositions of the English Government. As an act of 
the late Constituent Assembly had incapacitated its members 
from holding , any ojBSce for the space of two years, Talleyrand 
was invested with no diplomatic character, but De Lessart gave 
him a letter of introduction to Lord Grenville recommending 
him as a vezy eminent Frenchman, peculiarly competent to dis- 
cuss the relations between the two countries. The objects at 
which he was to aim were clearly defined. He was in the first 
place to endeavour to obtain an assurance of the neutrality of 
England in the event of a war between France and the Em- 
peror, even though that war led to an invasion of the Austrian 
Netherlands. Such an invasion, De Lessart explained, was 
very probable, but it would be a mere matter of military defence, 
produced by the aggression of the Emperor and intended to 
draw away the war from France and especially from Paris. It 
ought, therefore, to excite no alarm in England, and it was 
certainly not a case to which the provisions of the Treaty of 
Utrecht applied. Talleyrand was also to endeavour to, obtain a 
similar assurance of the neutrality of the King in his capacity of 
Elector of Hanover, in which capacity he could dispose of an 
army of 30,000 or 40,000 men, and he was to feel his way to- 
wards the possibility of an alliance between England and France 
with a mutual guarantee of their possessions. Towards the 
close of the mission he himself suggested another object which 
was accepted by the minist'er. He thought it possible that the 
English Government might be induced to guarantee a French 
loan of 3,000,000?. or 4,000,000?., and in return for such 
financial assistance and for a reciprocal guarantee of territory, 
Talleyrand was authorised to ofier the cession of Tobago. This 
island was of little consequence to France ; its inhabitants were 
chiefly of English origin, and its loss had been a cause of some 
regret in England. 

Talleyrand arrived in London on January 24. He found ■ 
soTaewhat to ks annoyance, that the newspapers had already 
described him as^ having had an interview with Pitt, and his 
mission began with a very disagreeable incident. Biron was 
arrested for an old debt, thrown into prison, and detained for 
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Dearly three weeks; and, as he had no diplomatic capacity, 
Grenville declined to interfere for his release. Talleyrand him- 
self, however, was exceedingly satisfied with his reception. He 
described the ministers as full of courtesy, while leading members 
of the Opposition at once called on him with warm expressions of 
good-will. ‘ Believe me/ he wrote only three days after his 
arrival, ‘ a rapprochement ” with England is no chimera.’ 

He saw the King, Pitt, and especially Grenville. With the 
King the interview consisted of merely conventional civilities. 
Pitt dwelt significantly on the fact that Talleyrand had no 
official position, but added that he would be most happy to 
talk with him about the relations of England and France, and 
reminded him that many years before they had met at Eheims. 
His really important interviews were with Grenville, and he de- 
scribed them in detail to the French minister. He did not enter 
into the question of the loan or of the cession of Tobago, and, 
although he convinced himself that there was no doubt what- 
ever that England would, in fact, be neutral in case of a war be- 
tween France and the Emperor, he came, after some hesitation, 
to the conclusion that it was better not to demand a formal and 
categorical statement to that effect, but rather to aim at once 
at the higher object of a close and positive alliance. He en- 
deavoured to convince Grenville that the prevailing notion that 
the Revolution was unfinished and precarious was erroneous ; 
that with the acceptance of her new constitution France had 
definitely taken her place among the free nations of Europe, and 
that it was the earnest desire of all well-judging Frenchmen to 
be on intimate terms with England. He proposed, therefore, 
that each government should guarantee all the possessions of 
the other. The guarantee should be drawn up in the widest 
terms so as to include India and Ireland, the two great objects 
of English solicitude. Having explained his policy at much 
length he begged that he might receive no answer till the pro- 
posal had been deliberately considered by the ministers. 

Grenville, he says, listened very attentively. If the pro- 
posal had been accepted it would have almost inevitably drawn 
England from her position of neutrality, would have made her, as 
an ally of France, a party to the impending contest, and would 
have wholly changed the course of European history. 
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Nearly a fortniglit elapsed "before Grenville sent for Talley- 
rand to give him the answer of the Cabinet, and, although 
Talleyrand did not obtain what he asked, he expressed him- 
self to De Lessart extremely satisfied with the interview, 
which confirmed him in his conviction ^that the intentions 
of England are far from being disquieting, and that her de 
facto neutrality ^ is incontestable.’ Grenville began by assur- 
ing him that the dispositions of the English Government 
towards France were perfectly friendly; that not only were 
they not among her enemies, but that they sincerely desired 
to see her free from her present embarrassments; that they 
were persuaded that a commercial people could only gain by 
the liberty of sun-ounding nations, and that it was entirely un- 
true that they had taken any part in fomenting the troubles 
of France. At the same time the Ning’s council, after de- 
liberate consideration, had decided that no answer should be 
given to the proposal of Talleyrand. This reply Talleyrand 
attributed to a division in the council, for he said it was known 
that Pitt, Grenville, and Dundas were tolerably favourable ^ to 
a ‘ rapprochement ’ with France, while Camden, Thurlow, and 
especially the King, were strongly opposed to it. ‘ I do not yet 
know,’ he continued, ^ when they will be for us, but I can gua- 
rantee you that they will do nothing against us even in the case 
about which you are anxious, of the Netherlands becoming the 
theatre of war.’ ‘ England is sincerely anxious for peace, and 
fully aware that this is her interest.’ In the course of the inter- 
view he said to Grenville that he had no doubt that sooner cr 
later an Anglo-French alliance would be formed. Grenville 
answered that he hoped it would be so. Talleyrand added to 
the French minister that it was a great misfortune that France 
had no accredited ambassador in London. Hirsinger was 
barely competent for a subordinate post. The dispositions of 
Pitt and the other ministers were not what had been repre- 
sented. In order to carry out the ideas of the Fi^ench Govern- 
ment an intelligent minister, sufficiently young not to be self- 
opinionated, should be speedily sent to London ; and he strongly 
recommended the young Marquis de Ohauvelin, son of a favourite 


* * Neutralite de fait.’ 


* ‘ Assez favorable.’ 
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of Lewis XV., ^who lias talent in a large measure/ as a fitting 
man for tlie post.^ 

Talleyrand returned to Paris on MarcL. 10, and expressed 
himself to everyone with whom he spoke as extremely satisfied 
with his reception and with the dispositions of England.^ 
Grenville’s account of the mission is not materially different 
from that of Talleyrand, but it accentuates rather more strongly 
the determination of the English Government to keep itself 
from any kind of engagement, especially with diplomatists who 
had no formal or oflScial character.® It was possible, Grenville 
said, that some similar application might be made to Gower 
to ascertain how far England might be disposed to make a 
formal declaration of neutrality in the event of a war, or to 
interpose her good offices as mediator and arbitrator. Gower 
was directed to decline to enter on such subjects with anyone 
but the Minister of Foreign Affairs j he was to say nothing 


^ The mission of Talleyrand to 
England has been sometimes narrated 
with a good deal of inaccuracy, but 
the whole collection of Talleyrand’s 
own letters to De Lessart describing 
his proceedings (Jan. 27, 31; Feb. 3, 
17, 27 ; March 2, 1792), as well as 
De Lessart’s letter to Grrenville (Jan. 
12) introducing him, and his letter 
to Talleyrand, will be found in one of 
the supplemental volumes for 1791- 
1792 in the French Foreign Office, 
while Lord Grenville gave his own 
account of the mission to Gower, Feb. 
10 and March 9, 1792. Morris was 
aware of the mission (^WoTks, ii. p. 
166), but he was not accurately in- 
formed about its circumstances or 
about the instructions of Talleyrand. 
I must take this opportunit}- of ex- 
pressing my gratitude to the officials 
at the Foreign Office in Paris for the 
kind assistance they have given me 
when examining these and other 
despatches. 

Gower to Grenville, ]\larch 10, 

1792. 

® * Since I wrote to your Excellency- 
on the subject of M. de Talleyrand, I 
have seen that gentleman twice on 
business of his mission to this country. 
The first time he explained to me very 
much at large the disposition of the 
French Government and of the nation 
to enter into "the strictest connection 
with Great Britain, and proposed th,at 


this should be done by a treaty of 
mutual guarantee, or in such other 
manner as the Government of this 
country should prefer. Having 
stated this, he earnestly reep, tested 
that he might not rcceivo any 
answer at that time, but that ho 
might see me again for' that purpose. 
I told him that in compliance with 
bis request I would see him again for 
the purpose he mentioned, though I 
thought it fair to apprise him tliat in 
all probability my answer would be 
confined to the absolute impossibility 
of my entering into any kind of dis- 
cussion or ne^^otiation on points of m 
delicate a nature with a person having 
no official autliority to trcjat upon 
them. When I saw him again 1 re- 
peated this to him, telling him tliat it 
was the only answer I could mM.kc . . . 
although I had no difficulty in saying 
to him individually, as I had to every 
Frenchman with "whom I had con‘- 
versed on the present state of France, 
that it was very far from being tlic 
disposition of the Government to 
endeavour to foment or prolong t.hc 
disturbances there with a view to any 
profit to be derived from thence I'o 
this country.’ Grenville to Gower, 
l\Iaroh 9, 1792. Sybel quotes (///>/'. 
f/ff VEmope j)etidant la Jln'oluPioH, 
i. pp. 361-363) some letters of 'I’aHey- 
rand to Rarbonne also describing the 
mission. 
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to that minister which might appear to lead to them, and if 
asked officially and ministerially, he was to confine himself to 
general assurances of the friendly and pacific sentiments of 
England, and to a promise that he would transmit to England 
any request made by the French minister, provided it was put 
in wilting.^ 

The diplomatic relations between the two countries continued 
for some time to be very amicable. An act of indiscretion 
on the part of some Custom House officers, who in January had 
searched the French Legation in London for contraband goody, 
shortly after Barthelemy had been recalled, was followed by 
prompt and ample expressions of regret from Grenville and 
Burges, 2 and some disputes which had arisen between French 
and English sailors on the coast of Malabar were settled in 
April with little difiiculty. ^It is evident,’ wrote Gower on 
this occasion, Hhat the Ministry here have a most earnest desire 
to be upon the best possible terms with England, which is a 
sufiScient reason for inclining the c6te droit to be otherwise.’ ® 
At the time of the declaration of war against the Emperor, 
Chauvelin was sent over as a duly accredited minister pleni- 
potentiary to England, and Talleyrand, though without any 
public capacity, was directed to accompany him, and also 
Du Eoveray, a former Procureur-General of Geneva. Like 
Dumont, Olavi^re, and Marat, Du Eoveray had taken part in 
the’ unsuccessful Eevolution in that city in 1782.^ He had 
afterwards lived in exile in England and Ireland, and was 
actually in enjoyment of a pension from the Irish Government.® 
The knowledge which Talleyrand and Du Eoveray possessed 


^ Grenville to Gower, March 9, 
1792. 

See a report of Nettement, who 
was in charge of the Legation at the 
time when the search took place, Jan. 
10. Hirsinger to De Lessart, Jan. 13, 
1792 (French F.O.) 

® Gower to Grenville, April 11, 
1792. 

Dumont says of him : ‘ Durovrai 
naturalist en Irlande, ayant mtme une 
pension du gouvernement Irlandais, 
devait etre considert comme plus 
attacht an gouvernement de I’Angle- 
terre par un inttrtt permanent qii’i\ 
la France par une place passagtre.’ — 


Souvenirs de Miradeau, ch. xxi. 

* In a complete list of the pensions 
pai d by Ireland, winch the Irish Parlia- 
ment ordered to he printed in 1791, t 
find that Du Boveray had a pension of 
300iJ. a year which had been granted 
him in 1785, and was held during 
pleasure. He appears to have taken 
a leading part in the negotiations for 
the establishment of a colony of Gene- 
vese refugees in Ireland which were 
carried on by the Irish Government 
in 1783. See Plowden’s J/iH. Ilorlen\ 
vol. ii., part 1, p. 21; Jruh (Jovi- 
mons Journals, vol. xxviii., part 2, 
p. eexix. 
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ot‘ England and of its leading men was likely to prove vexy .xise-^ 
fulj and Ohauvelin was directed on all occasions to consult with 
them. Hirsinger was at the same time recalled. 

The selection of Chanvelin was, as We have seen, a sugges- 
tion of Talleyrand, and the plan of his mission was formed upon 
the lines which Talleyrand had drawn. The instructions of 
Chanvelin stated that as the nature of the mission of Talleyrand 
had not permitted anything official to pass between him and the 
English Government, the friendly assurances which had been 
given him had no binding character, and that at a moment when 
a French invasion of the Netherlands, and perhaps of Germany, 
was very probable, it was highly expedient that France should 
obtain positive assurance that England would not in any way 
directly or indirectly favour her enemies. While asserting the 
full right of France to divert the war from her own froixtiers 
into the Austrian Netherlands, Ohauvelin was directed to dis- 
claim on the part of France in the strongest and most explicit 
terms all projects of conquest or aggrandisement, and all wish 
to interfere with the internal concerns of other nations. In 
dissuading the English minister from taking any part hostile to 
France he was instructed to dilate upon the dangers of the 
excessive aggrandisement of the great German powers and of 
Eussia ; upon the almost certain destruction in the event of 
war ^ of the existing constitution of the German Empire, which 
would lead to a complete change in the disposition of power ; 
upon the equally certain downfall of the House of Orange if it 
showed itself hostile to France ; upon the danger of turning 
France from a friend into an enemy. He was also directed, in 
his private interviews with the minister, to dwell strongly 
on the important and delicate topic of the condition of Ireland. 
The difference of religion and the progress of enlightenment and 
public spirit had, in the opinion of the French minister, brouglit 
that country to such a state that nothing but a close union 
between France and England could prevent its separation from 
England, and the first cannon-shot fired in war between the 
two countries would make that separation inevitable. Tla'i 
decisive moment had now arrived when England, by consolidu- 


' The instructions were drawn 
Assembly voted the war. 


up on April 19, the day bclorc the French 
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ting her anion with France, might obtain a warm and lawiing 
gratitude. 

The instructions then proceeded to sketch the other objects 
at which Ohauvelin was to aim. A defensive alliance between 
England and Prance, by which each power guaranteed the other 
all its possessions, would probably arrest the war at its out.sct, 
through the influence which England could exorcise over l ^rnssia 
and Holland. If Spain enters into the war it may 1)6 consid(U*(*d 
whether measures may not be taken by England, Prance, and 
perhaps the United States, wliicli would give those powers 
the Spanish commerce. This was not to be ministerially pro- 
posed, but the suggestion was to be thrown out. In the last 
place the French Government was extremely anxious to raise a 
loan in England of not less than three or four millioius slerlitig, 
with the approbation and, if possible, with the guaraiMlee o(‘ the* 
British Government. This object was so im]:)()ria.nt'. that t he 
King was ready to purchase it by the cession of Tobago.^ 

Some months still passed witliout any appareut change in 
the relations between the two countries. In last d(‘S]ia1eh 
which Hirsinger wrote to his Government before huivitig Eng- 
land, he mentioned that Pitt liad just been assuring a tu)m- 
mercial deputation that England would take no ])art in tln^ war, 
and he added that the EnglLsh rainistor, ^ who negli'cts no means 
of obtaining popularity,’ knows that the nation is solely oetnipietl 
with commercial interests and does not wisli for war.**^ The 
Government issued a proclamation again aflirming the sfrict 
neutrality of England and warning all Ih’itish subjects against 
any acts that might infringe it; and when a rumour was circu- 
lated that a press of seamen had been ordm^cd, a paragraph, 
which Ohauvelin stated to have been sent by Pitt himself, was 
inserted in the papers positively contradicting itand stating that 
‘there was not the smallest appearance tliat any event would 
endanger our present tranquillity, which wo liavo ho groat, an 
interest to preserve.’ ® Ohauvelin had himself no doubt what ovtu* 
of the pacific dispositions of the English Government, and his di*- 


* Instructions for M. Ohauvelin, 
Talleyrand and Du Koveray, April 19, 

1782. ‘ R6 flexions pour les n%otia- 
tions d’Angleterre on oas dc gviorro, 
March 30, 1702’ (Ercnch Foreign 


Office). 

* April 28, 1702. ritiinveHn hud 
arrived in Loiulou da> hefore, 
CItauvelin to Lehnin, Muy I, 
1702. ^ 
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spatclies — which were now confessedly drawn up with the assist- 
'ance of his two colleagues, and in which the hand of Talleyrand 
may, I think, he clearly traced — at this time show none of the 
violence, hostility, and levity they afterwards displayed. 

We may find in them a singularly able analysis of English 
politics. Those deceive themselves strangely, he wrote, who 
suppose that England is on the verge of revolution, that it is 
possible to separate the English people from their Government, 
and that the division between Ministry and Opposition is 
a division between the supporters of privilege and authority, 
and the supporters of the people. The kind of political discus- 
sion which makes so much noise in France, is in England a 
matter of general indifference. Attached to their constitution 
by old prejudice and habits, by constantly comparing their lot 
with that of other nations, and by the prosperity they enjoy, the 
English people have no belief that a revolution would improve 
their condition. Agriculture, arts, manufactures, commerce, the 
rise and fall of the funds are their chief interests j parliamentary 
debates come in the second line. An Opposition is regarded as 
.almost as essential an ingredient of Parliament as a Ministry, 
but the question of liberty is not supposed to be at stake. The 
existing Ministry is not all with' the King. Thurlow and 
Hawkesbury are, Pitt, Grenville, and Dundas are not ; and the 
ascendency of Pitt is indisputable. The Opposition is very 
feeble, it is rather anti-ministerial than popular, and it has beeix 
fatally weakened by raising the question of parliamentary re- 
form. Paine is utterly unpopular. The great landlords who 
were the chief supporters of the Opposition now lean towards 
the Court. The mass of the people are profoundly inert, and it 
is only by gaining and convincing the minister, that the ends of 
France can be attained. The prevailing sentiment in England 
was on the whole favourable to the Eevolution, Men praised its 
results though they sometimes blamed its means, but there are 
influences abroad which are acting very prejudicially on EnglisU 
opinion. The unfortunate spirit of propagandism which is con- 
nected with the Revolution; the growing suspicion that French 
agents are fomenting disorder and endeavouring to produce in- 
surrections; the constant attacks of the French papers on the 
English minister, and their habit of representing every sign of 
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disoi'der in England or Ireland as a triumph of libei*ty, have the 
worst effect; and the manifestly inci'easing violence of tlie Re- 
volution, and especially the attack on the Tuileries on Juno 20, 
are alienating English opinion in both parties and persuading 
even the most favourable judges that a general disorganisation 
is taking place. The King would be quite ready to j'oin t he 
Coalition, but his ministers will never suffer it; they would 
gladly see the Coalition dissolved, and Pitt especially is in- 
flexibly opposed to connecting himself with it. The King 
does not like Pitt, but he detests Pox ; and the chiefs of th(^ 
Opposition are so hostile to Pitt, that Ohauveliu h(di{wed that 
they would be ready to go far to wards the ideas of the King if 
they could by such means obtain office. On tlie whole, Olui.n- 
velin concluded that there was no fear thattlie Prussian allia,n(u^ 
would draw England into the Coalition, or tliat tlie English 
would regard an invasion of the Austrian Netlierlauds as an 
occasion for war, and there were grounds for hoping tliat 
English influence might be employed in dissolving the Coalitiiui, 
or at least preventing a dismemberment of Prance. Prtmch 
ministers, however, must act with much moderation and (u'r- 
cumspection, and abstain from exciting disturbances in of.IuM* 
countries. The proposed Batavian legion of Dutch inttri(,)f'.s was 
a very dangerous measure, for it would certainly be n^ga-riDd iu 
England as a measure directed against Holland aitd Imr consti- 
tution, which England was bound by treaty to Bupi)ort,^ 

These despatches seem to me full of wisdom ami mothu^afhm, 
but there is evidence that the conduct of the French Embassy 
was now not altogether in aceordatice with them, and faults, 
which were by no means all on one side, wore gradually prt>- 
ducing a serious tension. Dutnont, wlio acconipauiiMl tlu^ 
embassy, noticed the extreme coldness they met with from the 
Court and from the society which it could irifluenct^, and f Im 
frequent attacks on them in the ministerial newspapers.'’^ An 
apostate bishop, who had taken a leading part in tlio spoliailou 
of his church, and a recreant nobleman who was consplimoim 
for his hostility to his own order^ could hardly find favour with 
a society already scandalised and alarmed by the exei‘*sses of the 

^ Chauvelin to the h’n'nch Foreij^n July 5, 1()» II, 1702. 

Miziiater, May 28; June 5, 18; iSoavc/drs df dilirulfeaVf ch, txL 
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Eevolution. Wlien tli© Duke of Orleans came to England ha 
was treated with general coldness, and when Ohauvelin and 
Talleyrand appeared at Eanelagli it was noticed that men drew 
aside to avoid them. Dumont acknowledged that they had made a 
mistake in the alacrity with which they welcomed the advances 
of the Opposition, and in the eagerness with which they sought 
the company of Sheridan and Fox, and they soon lived almost 
exclusively with the members of the Opposition.^ ^ M. Chau- 
velin,’ wrote the Under-Secretary for Foreign AiSairs in May, 
‘continues a stranger to his diplomatic brethren and does 
not gain upon the public opinion. As for M. Talleyrand 
he is intimate with Paine, Horne Tooke, Lord Lansdowne, 
and a few of that stamp, and generally scouted by everyone 
else.’ ^ 

It was the prevailing belief in England that the contest 
would be short, and that the French army was totally incapable 
of encountering a regular and disciplined force. Lord Gower, 
it is true, informed his Government that he found it to be ‘a 
very general notion, at least in the Assembly, that if France can 
preserve a neutrality with England she will be able to cope with 
all the rest of Europe united,’ and he added that ‘ this notion is 
encouraged by a persuasion that the influence of the J acobins 
and an inoculation of their principles will occasion an insurrec- 
tion, which according to their language is ‘‘ le plus saint des 
devoirs,” in every country whose Government shall dare to oppose 
them.’® He mentioned also that great efforts were already 
making to induce the enemies’ troops to desert, but it is evident 
that he had himself no faith in the possibility of meeting dis- 
ciplined soldiers with an army as disorganised as that of France. 
‘ The state of the French army on the frontiers,’ he wrote, ‘ is 
such, that in no other time or country would it be possible to 
suppose that it could venture to oppose a regular well-disciplined 
army although far inferior in numbers, and it is believed that 
the impetuosity of the Ministry will be counteracted by the 
prudence of the generals. Both seem to place their greatest 
confidence in the desertion of the enemy’s forces. Corruption 
of every sort and in every manner is employed without reserve, 

* Simtenirs dc Ilira'beau, ch. xxi. ® Gower to Grenville, April 22, 

‘^Auckland CoTresjjondcnce/iiAlO. 1792. 
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and tliis mode of making war seems to be tbe boast of the 
Assembly as well as of the Ministry. The miserable state of the 
army exceeds all belief. . . . They embrace the offers of any 
foreign oflEicer who is willing to serve, and in fact they are abso- 
lutely reduced to this measure from the great scarcity of French 
officers who remain.’ ^ 

The Session in England lasted till June 15, and during its 
course there appears to have been no apprehension of coming 
war. Public opinion was much more interested in those domestic 
questions which have been already noticed than in foreign 
politics, and personal and purely party combinations absorbed 
much of the attention of the more active politicians. It was at 
this time that the first and only serious opposition which Pitt 
encountered in his Cabinet was put an end to by the summary 
dismissal of Thurlow, and the Great Seal was placed for a few 
months in commission and then given to Lord Loughborough. 
Ohauvelin, in informing his Government of the fall of Thurlow, 
observed that, by weakening the party of the King in the Cabinet, 
it was of great advantage to France. In the Whig party the 
line of division was perceptibly deepened by the formation of the 
Society of the Friends of the People for the advocacy of parlia- 
mentary reform on a democratic basis, which sharply separated 
Grey, Sheridan, Erskine, and some other advanced members of 
the party, from Whigs of the school of Fitzwilliam, Portland, 
and Rockingham. Fox did not belong to the new society and 
did not approve of it, but he supported the demand for reform, 
which Pitt as well as a large section of the Whig party con- 
sidered at this time peculiarly inopportune. The multiplication 
of small democratic societies corresponding with France, the 
very wide circulation of some extremely seditious writings, and 
especially the appearance of the second part of Paine’s ^ Rights 
of Man,’ which was published in the beginning of .the year, 
induced the Government to issue a proclamation against such 
writings and societies. The proclamation produced long and 
interesting debates in both Houses, and it again divided the 
Opposition. The Prince of Wales spoke on this occasion on 
the side of the Government. The King’s Speech at the close 

^ Gower to Grenville, April 27, judgment of Morris ii. pp. 152, 

June 1, 1792. See tl^ very similar 153). 
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of the Session again expressed the confidence of the Government 
in the continuance of peace. 

The tendencies, however, in English politics at this time were 
not altogether in the direction of division. There was a widely 
spread conviction among politicians that the differences between 
Pitt and Fox were mainly personal differences or differences of 
situation and not differences of iDrinciple, that a united Govern- 
ment might be formed which would contain no greater divergence 
of opinion than had existed in the Government of Eockingham, 
or than existed now in the Whig Opposition, and that a strong 
and united Government would be of great national advantage. 
In the summer of 1792 negotiations were actively pursued for 
the purpose of effecting a coalition. As they proved abortive it 
is not necessary to describe them in detail.^ It is sufficient to 
say that Leeds, Portland, Malmesbury, Dundas, and Lough- 
borough took an active part in them, but it is plain that neither 
the King, Pitt, nor Fox really desired a Coalition. It was evi- 
dent indeed that if a new combination of parties took place it 
was likely to result from the secession to the ministry of a large 
section of the followers of Fox. The prosperity of the country 
was attested from all sides ; the Government was too strong both 
in Parliament and in the constituencies to need fresh support, 
and the Session had hardly closed when the news arrived of the 
triumphant termination of the long war in India with Tippoo 
Sahib. ‘ Thank God ! ’ wrote the Under-Secretary for I''oreign 
Affairs, ^ we have once more shut the temple of Janus. May it 
be long before we open it again ! For my own part, I do not 
see any object immediately likely to give us any occasion. . . . 
Hitherto the star of Pitt has been so prevalent that I depend 
upon it like an Arabian astrologer.’ ^ 

The contrast between the position of England and France 
was at this time extreme. The French had lost no time after 
the declaration of war in throwing their troops over the frontier 
of the Austrian Netherlands, hut they were beaten back at once, 
decisively and ignominiously. An expedition sent from Lille 


^ Accounts of these negotiations, 
differing somewhat in details, will be 
found in the Malmeslnm/ Corre^jum- 
(lence^m the Diarm of the Diihe of 
LmU, edited Mr. Oscar Browning 

VOL. VI. 


for the Camden Society, in the 
Anchland CorTcspondence, and in the 
Correspondence of Dur 'ka, 

Auckland Corremyrulence^ ii. 
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nndex General Dillon fled in tlie wildest panic at the first collision 
with the enemy, and the soldiers murdered their own general, 
whom they accused of haying betrayed them. An expedition 
under General Biron, which was directed against Mons, fled in 
equal disorder to Valenciennes, abandoning their camp to the 
Austrians. Such events were well fitted to confirm the opinion 
which had been formed in all the Courts and armies of Europe, 
that the impending war would be little more than a contest 
between an army and a mob,* scarcely more difficult or form id- 
able than the expeditions which had lately restored the power 
of the House of Orange in Holland, and of the Emperor in 
Flanders. In Vienna^ Keith wrote, it was the firm conviction 
of the Court that the war would he ^ brought to a happy and 
glorious termination in this single campaign.’*' In Berlin 
there were doubts about its profit and doubts about its e'ffect on 
the discipline of the Prussian army, but there was no doubt 
about its complete and speedy military success. ‘ The opera- 
tions of the campaign,’ wrote Eden, are talked of by those in 
place as likely to be very trifling and of short duration, but 
the undertaking continues to bo unpopular, and it is even said 
that it would be wiser to draw a cordon as in'' the time of plngiu^ 
to prevent the spirit of innovation from entering the country,, 
than to send so many men out, to imbibe its pernicious princi- 
ples.’ ‘Count Schulenburg spoke of the re-establishmenb of 
order in France as easy to be effected, and makes no doul)t of' 
being able to return hither before the winter ; ’ but he thongbii 
it not improbable ‘ that the most violent of the democratic j 
party wfll retire towards the Cevennes and the soutliern parts 
of France, and there endeavour to form a republic/ Catherine 
offered to send a Eussian contingent to the French expedition, 
but she was told that ‘the business would probably be i.enni- 
nated before these troops could reach the Ehine,’ and that an 
equivalent in money would therefore be more acceptable.^ 

The predictions of those who^ calculated that the war wonltl 
make the continuance of the monarchy of Lewis XVI. impos- 
sible proved much better founded, and the King’s rcpublit^an 
ministers were the first to plot against him. His most trusttnl 

Grenville, July 21, ^ ^den to Gicenville, May 5, 2a 
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counseUors were furiously denounced in the Chamber as the 
‘ Austrian Committee.’ liis ^ constitutional guard ’ of eighteen 
hundred men, which was guaranteed to him by the constitution, 
and which might be trusted to defend him, was' disbanded by 
the Assembly. The language of the tribune became daily moi‘e 
violent. The press teemed with brutal insults against the 
Queen, who was now constantly designated as ^ the Austrian 
panther.’ The very gardens of the Tuileries were thronged witli 
furious agitators. The Queen complained to Dumourie/i that 
when she ventured to look out of a window in her palace a 
cannonier of the National Guard seizied the opportunity of 
shouting to her, ^ How gladly would I carry your liead on the 
point of my bayonet!’ and she could see in one pai't of the 
garden a man standing on a chair reading out horrible eabnii- 
nies against the royal family, while in another an ofRcer and an 
abbe were thrust into a pond with insults and blows, llhe 
dregs of the population of Paris were speedily armed with 
pikes, and everything was- fast preparing for the final sacrifi(ie. 

The King made one serioiis effort to assert his authorify. 
The Assembly decreed the formation of a camp at l^iris of 
20,000 volunteers. It was to be composed of volunteers drawn 
from all the departments, and there was little doubt that the 
clioice would be made by the Jacobin Club, who were virtually 
the masters of Prance. According to the constitution, tu» 
increase of the military force could be made except on tlie pro- 
position of the King, but this was proposed to the Assembly 
by the King’s minister, avowedly and ostentatiously, without 
having even been submitted to the King.^ It excited grt^a-t 
division, even in the revolutionary camp, and the King boldly 
vetoed it, as well as a decree ordering the transportatioix of all 
nonjuring priests. Eoland read to the King a long, insolent, 
and pedantic letter of remonstrance written by his wife, l)ut 
Lewis for once was firm, and dismissed Roland, Servan, and 
Clavi^re, the three Girondin ministers. How helpless he was, 
however, was only too clearly shown on June 20, when, his 
palace was besieged and captured by a great armed mob. After 
being compelled to assume the red cap of Liberty, and exposed 
for hours to humiliation and insult, his life was at last saved 
* Bertrand de Moleyille, 
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by til© tardy interposition of some popular deputies, and by 
til© impression . which his own placid and good-humoured 
courage made upon the mob. It was obvious, however, Uy 
all, on what a slender thread not only his position but his life 
depended. 

These events had their natural effect upon public opinion in 
England, and the French Embassy became more and more un- 
popular. When the Government, in the month of May, issued 
its proclamation against seditious writings, Chauvelin delivered 
an official note protesting against its terms, and desired Gren- 
ville to communicate it to the two Houses of Parliament before 
the proclamation was discussed. Such an interference of a 
foreign diplomatist with a measure of internal police was justly 
resented, and Grenville answered with much force that, aA 
Secretary of State to his Majesty, he could receive no communi- 
cation fi-om a foreign minister but in order to lay it before iho 
King, and that the deliberations of the t-wo Houses of Parliti- 
ment, as well as the communications the King should mnlce to 
them relative to the affairs of his kingdom, were matters aLiso- 
lutely foreign to all diplomatic correspondence,^ Clianveliu 
still further aggravated the situation by pablialiing his official 
correspondence.^ 

In addition to the proclamation which was issued in Eng- 
land, warning British subjects against all breach of neutrality^ 
the King, in his capacity of Elector O'f Hanover, annomictMl 
at the outbreak of the war his determination to take no 
part in it,^ and when the Emperor and the King of Prussiji 
endeavoured to induce Holland to join the Coalition, Englislt 
influence was promptly and powerfully employed to countm’H(‘t 
their endeavours.^ The simple and steady policy of Pitt was to 
remain strictly neutral as long as Holland was unmolested ; to 
give Holland the fullest assurance of English support if she 
were menaced or attacked, and at the same time to confirm tho 
Dutch statesmen in their resolution of scrupulous neutral ity* 
On June IS, when the invasion of France was immediately im- 
pending, Chauvelin presented to Lord' Grenville a memorial 


^ Pari. Hist. xxx. 242-245. 

2 AucMand Papers^ ii. 423. 

^ Bourgoing, Hut. iJijAomatuxm 
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inveighing against the conduct of the invading sovereigns, 
and urging the English Government to employ their influence 
to break up the league and prevent the invasion. Grenville 
replied that the same sentiments that determined the King to 
abstain from all interference with the internal affairs of France, 
determined him also to respect the rights and independence of 
other sovereigns, and that he did not conceive that his counsels 
or good offices would be of any use unless they were Icsired 
by all parties.^ 

On July 26, the Duke of Brunswick published at OobhuitK 
that famous proclamation by which he hoped to intimidate, but 
only succeeded in exasperating France. He disclaimed on tho 
part of the allies all views of conquest, and announced that 
the 4Hed sovereigns were on the .march to put an end to 
anarchy and to restore the French King to security and liberty. 
Until they arrived, he made the National Guard and the oxist.- 
ing departmental and municipal authorities responsible with 
their lives and properties for all outrages that inight t/nke 
place. All towns and villages that submitted to the invaders 
were to be in perfect safety, but all that i^esisted them wt*ro 
threatened with the most rigorous treatment. Tho city of Paris 
and all its inhabitants, without distinction, were commanded to 
submit at once to the King, and to insure to tho royal hnuily 
the inviolability and respect which wei’e due to sovereigns by 
the laws both of nature and of nations, ^ their imperial and 
royal majesties making personally responsible for all ovcud.s, 
on pain of losing their heads pursuant to milii:.aiy trials, 
without hope of i^ardon,’ all the members of tho National 
Assembly, the National Guard, and all the municipal authori- 
ties. It was added that if the palace of tho Tuilmaes was 
forced or menaced, if the least outrage was offered to the King 
or to the royal family, if they were not immediately placed in 
safety and set at liberty, the allied sovereigns would give up 
the city of Paris to military execution. No declaration issued I>y 
the French King as long as he remained in the hands of tho re- 
volutionists would be reckoned as his free act, but ho was invited 
to retire to a town near his frontiers, under strong and sale 
escort, which would be sent for that purpose, and there to take 

* Pari. Hist, xxx, 
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liieasures for the restoration of order and of the regular adnii- 
uistration of his kingdom.* 

This unfortunate document was little more than a clumsy 
Geman attempt to carry out a policy which the King, and 
especially the Queen, had long advocated. Prisoners, powerless 
and in daily fear for their lives, they had little hope except in 
foreign assistance, and they had for some time maintained a corre- 
spondence which nothing but the excess of their danger could 
palliate, at a time when war with the Emperor had become 
almost certain. In March the Queen wrote to Mercy warning* 
him that it had been determined in the council to pour one 
French army into Savoy and another into the bishopric of Li^ge.‘*^ 
In April, almost immediately after the declaration of war, she 
wrote urging, at length, her views of the policy the Emperor 
ought to pursue. He must dissociate, she said, as much as pos- 
sible his cause from that of the emigrants. He must announce, 
but with great caution, his desire to rally all those of whatever 
opinions who supported the King, but he must take care not to 
speak too much of the King, to avoid any expressions that could 
w'ound the national pride, and to express his sincere anxiety for 
peace with France. The hopes of the French ministers, the 
Queen added, are placed on insurrections in neighbouring 
countries, desertions from the foreign armies, and the possibility 
of detaching Prussia from the Coalition.^ In the beginning of 
July , shortly after the attack on the Tuileries, she wrote in a 
more poigmant strain : ‘ Our position becomes daily more critical. 
... All is lost unless the factions are stopped by fear of ap- 
proachmg punishment. They wish at all costs a republic, and 
to attain it they have determined to assassinate the Kino*. It 
IS necessary that a manifesto should make the National As- 
sembly and Paris responsible for his life and for the lives of his 
family.'* 


On the 14th of the same month a memorial was presented to 
aUied sovereigns at Ooblentz on the part of the French, 
King by Mallet du Pan, which was no doubt a main reason of 
the proclamation of the Duke of Brunswick. After an elaborate 
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examination of tlie dis^Dosition of parties in France, the memorial 
points to the extreme and pressing danger of the royal family. 
Nothing but one of those sudden, spontaneous, and unexpected 
revulsions of feeling to which crowds are liable saved them on 
June 20. Their position is such that any day may be their 
last. Their assassination will be the signal for a general 
massacre. Civilised society in France hangs on a thread, and 
the anarchy may in a few weeks be worse than at San Domingo, 
The Jacobins are rapidly filling Paris with their satellites. If’ 
the courage of the King in this fatal moment is not seconded by 
the declaration of the European Powers and by the rapidity of 
their operations, nothing will remain for him but to fold his robe 
around his head and to submit to the decree of Providence. The 
only hope of safety is an immediate manifesto, supported by an 
overwhelming military force, declaring that the allies will not 
lay down their arms till the King is restored to liberty and to his 
legitimate authority. Terror is the only remedy by which the 
Jacobin tyranny can be overthrown. There must be an energetic 
declaration making the National Assembly and all the authorities 
personally responsible with their lives and goods for any injury 
done to the royal family or to any citizens. This declaration 
must especially apply to the town of Paris ; but it must at the 
same time be said that the Coalition is in arms against a faction 
but not against the King or against the nation; that it is 
defending legitimate governments and nations against a fero- 
cious anarchy which is threatening at once the peace of Europe 
and the whole structure of society. ^ Their majesties count 
the minutes till the manifesto is published; their life is one 
frightful agony.’ ^ 

It is evident that this memorial was the germ of the pro- 
clamation of the Duke of Brunswick, though the latter docu- 
ment was unskilfully drawn, and 'more exclusively menacing and 
offensive than the King desired. The position of Lewis was now 
hopelessly false. He would gladly have prevented civil war and 
acted as a kind of mediator between the . allied sovereigns and 
his people, but he was in fact corresponding secretly with the ^ 
sovereign against whom he had been forced to declare war. He 

^ This memoir is given in full in Smyth’s Lectures on the French Revo* 
lutimi, ii. 215-259. 
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looked to that sovereign for his deliverance, and his brothers 
were in the enemies’ camp. He was at the same time betrayed 
by his own servants ; a prisoner in his own palace, and living in 
daily fear of assassination. There was, it is trne, a real though 
transient reaction in his favour after the outrage of June 20 , 
and if the King had cordially accepted the assistance which 
Lafayette now offered him, or if Lafayette had shown more 
resolution, a new turn might have been given to affairs. But 
the Court had long looked with extreme distrust on Lafayette ; 
they were committed to an alliance with the Emperor, and 
as on all former occasions they suffered the critical moment 
to pass. Lafayette returned to the army which he had left, and 
the ascendency and the terrorism of the Jacobins were confirmed. 
From Marseilles, which was now one of their fiercest centres, 
great numbers were brought to Paris, armed, and installed in 
the barracks. The troops of the line were all sent to the 
frontiers. The gendarmerie was chiefly placed in the hands of 
men who had deserted their flag to join the revolution in 1789,. 
The Commune was organised with a terrible efficiency, and all 
power was fast passing into desperate hands. In the meantime 
a decree of the Assembly pronounced the country to be in 
danger. 300 millions more of assignats were issued. The 
dethronement of the King was openly and constantly discussed, 
and while the German armies were already known to be on their 
march, the King and Queen were almost daily denounced from 
the tribune as accomplices of the enemy and the chief obstacle 
to the defence of France. 

The letters of Lord Gower graphically describe ^ the awful 
suspense ’ that now hung over the French capital ; the wild 
rumours that were readily believed \ the growing terror as band 
after band of ferocious Jacobins arrived from the South 5 the 
fears of the foreign diplomatists, who believed their own lives to 
be in danger. One line in this correspondence which is not 
connected with French politics may not be without interest to 
my readers, for it records the close of a stormy life which has 
often been noticed in these volumes : ‘ Paul Jones died here on 
Wednesday last of a dropsy in the heart.’ In the terrible and 
’ almost desperate situation of the King and of his family one 
last appeal was made to the English ambassador. ‘In the 
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present extremely precarious state of tlie royal family, wrote 
Gower to Grenville, ‘ I liave been desired to express to tlio 
Minister of Foreign Affairs tlie sentiments of his Majesty with 
regard to the proceedings of the National Assembly and Muni- 
cipality and sections of Pazis dei-ogatory to, or attacking tlie 
safety of their Most Christian M ajesties. I have declined to act 
in this business till I can receive instructions from your Lord- 
ship. The person of his Most Christian Mn,jesty is certainly in 
imminent danger. On Thursday the lilxtraordinary Committee 
is to make its report upon the King’s destitution. I wish tliere- 
fore to receive your Lordship’s instructions as soon as possible.’ ^ 
With this official letter Gower wrote privately to Grenville en- 
treating an immediate answer as the case was very urgent. Tiho 
answer was not long delayed, and it showed that the English 
ministers still carried their desire to be neutral in Frencli 
affairs to the verge, if not beyond the verge, of inhumanity. ‘ I 
fim strongly inclined to appixdiend,’ wrote Grenville, Hhat no 
intimation of tlie nature alluded to by your Excellency could be 
of the smallest advantage in contributing to the safety of their 
l\[ost Christian Majesties in the presout crisis. Your Excellency 
is well acquainted with the system of strict neutrality which 
Ids Majesty has invariably observed during the whole course of 
the troubles which have distracted the kingdom of France. * . . 
If the King saw reason to believe that from an authorised and 
official declaration of his sentiments of friendship towards tlndr 
ACost Christian Alajesties, and of concern for their personal 
honour and safety, their Afost Christian Alajestios would derive 
real assistance or protection in tlio present critical nioment, his 
Alajesty’s feelings might probably lead him, for the sake of so in- 
teresting an object, to depart, in so far as is now proposed, from 
the line wliich ho has hitherto pursued as the most consistent 
with his own dignity and with the interests of his subjects. 
But it seems too evident that any measure of this nature would 
only lead to committing the King’s name in a business in which 
his Alajesty has hitherto kept himself unengaged, without any 
reasonable ground for hoping that it would produce the effect 
desired from it. . . . It raiglit give the appearance of the King’s 
partaking in the views of the allied Powers, in wdiich his 
* Gower to GrenviUo, August -1, 1792, 
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Majesty has uniformly declined all participation:’ While, there- 
fore, Lord Gower was authorised to express, as he had always 
done, the Enng’s friendship towards the French sovereigns, he 
was expressly forbidden to make any new ofiScial declaration.^ 

It is impossible, I think, for any candid person to follow the 
English policy and declarations up to this point without acknow- 
ledging the strictness and the consistency of the neutrality that 
was maintained. The ministers had been again and again 
appealed to from opposite sides, but neither the alliance of 
Prussia nor the personal danger of the French King, nor the 
imminent peril of the Austrian Netherlands, nor the Hanoverian 
interests of the King, nor his strong antipathy to the Eevolution, 
nor any of the violent movements of public opinion which had 
arisen at home, had as yet induced them to depart one hair’s 
breadth either in word or deed from the path of peace and neu- 
trality. It is also perfectly certain that when Parliament closed 
in the summer of 1792 the English Government had no doubt 
whatever of their ability to preserve the neutrality which they 
had prescribed to themselves. We must now examine in some 
detail the causes which defeated their efforts. 


The Coalition, which had once threatened to comprise all the 
chief powers of the Continent, had shrunk greatly in its dimen- 
sions when the period of action arrived. The Emperor and the 
King of Prussia only received in Germany the active support of 
the Electors of Treves and Mayence, and of the Landgrave of 
Hesse.2 The Empress of Russia and the King of Sardinia also 
proclaimed their adhesion to the league, but the assistance of 
Russia was confined to a small subsidy in money, and that of 
Sardinia to a promise. Towards the end of July the whole allied 
army, consisting of about 100,000 men, and comprising several 
thousands of French emigrants, was slowly on its march for the 
French frontiers, and there was probably hardly a competent 
judge outside France who did not predict its speedy’ military 
success. Mercy, writing to the Queen on July 9, expressed his 
great fear lest the royal family should be carried by the republi- 
cans to the southern provinces ; but if they could avoid this, he 


' August 0, 1792. Grenville to 
Gower, 


* Bourgoing, Hist. 
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predicted tliat in a month all would be safo.^ ^ All our specula- 
tions,’ wrote Lord Grenvillej ‘are now turned towards France. 
I expect no resistance, or next to none, to the i^i'ogress of tlie 
troops ; but what can restore good government and good order 
in that country, and who is to do it, and under what forms, is 
(iovered caliginosa noote.^ ^ ‘ The comedy,’ said the King of 

Prussia, ‘ will not last long. . . . The army of advocates will 
soon be annihilated i we shall be home before autumn.’ ® The 
opinions of Lord Gower have been alreadjr given, and Morris 
had long been describing to his Government in equally emphatic 
terms tlie utter disorganisation of the French army. ‘ If the 
enemy be tolerably successful,’ he added, ‘ a person who shall 
visit this country two years hence will inquire with astonish- 
ment by what means a nation which in the year 1788 was 
devoted to its King, became in 1790 unanimous in throwing off 
authority, and in 1792 as unanimous in submitting to it.’"* 

It was not till August 19 that the German army crossed the 
French frontier, but before that date the inefficiency of the 
Ihoclamation of Brunswick had been terribly displayed. The 
Jacobin insurrection for the purpose of dethroning the King, 
which had been for some weedcs prepared almost without con- 
cealment, and had been more than once postponed, was at last 
accomplished on August 10. With the details of that m( 3 rnor- 
able and terrible day we have no concern. Ilie treachery of 
Petion, the Mayor of Paris ; tlie murder of hlandat, the brave and 
honourable commander of the National Guard; the invasion of 
the Tuileries ; the treachery of .the artillery ; the treachery of 
tl).e great body of the National Guard; the flight of the King 
and royal flimily to the National Assembly ; the massacre of the 
heroic Swiss Guard who alone throw some moral splendour over 
the hideous scene, have been often described, and the curtain 
soon fell on the oldest monarchy in Europe. By the decree of 
the Legislative Assembly the King was deprived of his functions 
and imprisoned with his family in the Temple, The civil list 
was suspended. A National Oonventiou was summoned, Tlie 
Girondin ministers who had lately been dismissed by the King, 

* Arnotli, p. 20(5. /wmm^ (VMat. 
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were recalled, and witli tliem were Monge and Lebrun, two 
furious Jacobins, who were appointed, the first to the Navy 
and the second to the Department of Foreign Affairs, and above 
all Danton, who became Minister of Justice. The Legislative 
Assembly voted the permanence of their sitting till the meeting 
of the National Convention. It was ordered that a camp should 
be established under the walls . of Paris, to be formed of all 
citizens who chose to enlist. The artillery, who had shown their 
hostility to the monarchy, were authorised to plant their cannon 
on the heights of Montmartre. The administrative and muni- 
cipal bodies received power to make domiciliary visits and seize 
powder and arms ; and, the slight qualification which had hitherto 
restricted the suffrage being abolished, every citizen of twenty-one 
years of age maintaining himself by his own labour was admitted 
to vote in the Primaiy Assemblies for the new Convention J 

It is a remarkable illustration of the. reign of terror 
which already existed in France that the memorable session of 
August 10, which destroyed the French monarchy, wa,s only 
attended by 284 out of 745 deputies. ^ The first impression of 
Chauvelin himself, on learning what had occurred, was to write 
a memorandum to the English Government, which, however, 
he afterwards recalled, deploring and denouncing the acts of 
August 10 as a gross violation of the fundamental articles of the 
French Constitution, perpetrated by a small minority of deputies 
under the influence of intimidation, and the English Govern- 
ment now took the first of those steps which have been seriously 
contested. Lord Gower had been accredited to the .King of 
France ; when the monarchy was abolished his credentials be- 
came null, and the Home Government resolved to recall him. 

Perhaps the best way of enabling the reader to judge this 
act will be by quoting in the first place the language in which 
the Government announced its intention to Lord Gower. Gren- 
ville happened to be absent from London when the news arrived, 
and the task therefore fell to the lot of Dundas. ‘ Under the 
present circumstances,’ he wrote, ^ a§«it appears that the exercise 
of the executive power has been withdrawn from his Most Chris- 
tian Majesty, the credentials under which your Excellency has 


* Bertrand de Molevillo, August 1702, 
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liitlierto acted can be no longer available, and Ms Majesty judges 
it proper on this account, as well as most conformable to the 
principles of neutrality which his Majesty has hitherto observed, 
that you should no longer remain in Paris. It is therefore his 
Majesty’s pleasure that you should quit it and repair to England 
as soon as you conveniently can after procuring the necessary 
passports. In any conversation which you may have, you will 
take care to make your language conformable to the sentiments 
which are now conveyed to you, and you will particularly take 
every opportunity of expressing that while his Majesty intends 
strictly to adhere to the principles of neutrality in resiDect to the 
settlement of the internal government of France, he at the same 
time considers it no deviation from those principles to manifest 
by all the means in his power his solicitude for the personal situa- 
tion of their Most Christian Majesties and their royal family, 
and he earnestly and anxiously hopes that they will at least be 
secure from any acts of violence, which could not fail to produce 
one universal sentiment of indignation through every country 
of Europe.’ ^ 

A circular was immediately after issued to the. ambassadors 
of the different Powers, announcing the step which the English 
Government had taken. ^ It is not his Majesty’s intention,’ it 
said, ^ in taking this step, to depart from the line which his 
Majesty has hitherto observed of not interfering in the internal 
affairs of France, or in the settlement of the Government there ; 
but it would neither have been consistent with the King’s dignity 
nor with* the strong interest which his Majesty invariably takes 
in what regards the personal situation of their Most Christian 
Majesties, that his ambassador should continue in Paris when 
the King to whom Lord Gower was accredited is no longer in 
the exercise of the executive government but in a state of 
declared and avowed captivity.’ ^ 

The recall of Lord Gower is>the first incident of the French 
policy of the English Government which has been seriously 
blamed as inconsistent with neutrality. It has been said that 
Pitt ought to have taken the course which was adopted in 1848, 
when the English ambassador remained in Paris, and was 
accredited to the triumphant Eepublic. It is certain, however, 

^ Dandas to Gower, Augiast 17, 1792. ^ August 21, 1792. 
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that as a matter of strict right the position of the Government 
was unassailable. The credentials of Lord Gower were to the 
King as the head of the French Executive, and when the King 
ceased to hold that position they became incontestably null. 
There is at least a presumption that a Government which is 
endeavouring to preserve neutrality in time of war, is most 
likely to succeed if it confines itself in all doubtful cases to the 
forms of a strict and undisputed legality. In recalling her 
ambassador, on the dethronement of the King, England merely 
acted in the same manner as all the other European Powers, and 
in my opinion she took the only course which was reasonably 
open to her. If, in the midst of a European war, she had broken 
away from the concert of Europe, if she had singled out for 
immediate recognition as a Government the men who had just 
overthrown the King, she would have acted in a way which was 
wholly unauthorised by precedent, which would have mortally 
offended the belligerent Powers, and which might, in the very 
probable event of a restoration, have involved her in a war with the 
monarchy of France. Such a course would indeed have been the 
most emphatic evidence of sympathy for the Eevolution, for the 
Government established on August 10, if it could be called a 
Government, was at least wholly wanting in the elements of 
stability. Created by a mob-rising and by the unconstitutional 
vote of a small minority of the Chamber, it was threatened with 
speedy destruction by an invading army, and it was by its own 
acknowledgment purely transient or provisional. The Assembly 
had ‘provisionaDy suspended’ the King; it had appointed ‘ a 
provisional executive ’ in his place; it was itself little more than 
a slave of the Commune of Paris, and it only existed untH the 
iSiational Convention met. 

Such a Government had no claim to formal recognition, and 
the condition of Paris was such that it was extremely doubtful 
whether an English ambassadcjr could have remained therein 
safety. The power of the mob wa§ at this time supreme. One 
diplomatist, the representative of tije^Eepublic of Venice had 
already been arrested as he was leaving' Paris and brought back 
by force, and a mob outrage against the English Embassy mio-ht 
at any time have precipitated the conflict. ° 

^ Gower to Grenville, August 23 , 1792. 
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And who were the men for whose sake England was thus 
expected to take a course which was at once so unprecedented 
and so perilous ? They were iD,en who, in the opinion of the 
great majority of the English people, were miscreants of the 
deepest dye, and whose hands were red with murder. The 
direction of affairs in France was now largely in the hands of 
men who had been condemned for criminal offences ; ^ and al- 
though it might not have been in the power of the English 
Government to anticipate the hideous train of murders that: 
stained Paris during the next few weeks, even before Lord 
Gower left Paris the general outline of what was to follow was 
disclosed. ‘The municipality/ wrote the English secretary, 

‘ has been entirely occupied since the 10th in collecting as mucli 
evidence and as many proofs as possible to inculpate the con- 
duct of their Most Christian Majesties, and for this purpose 
every suspected house has been searched. . . . Many hundred 
people connected with the Court and the aristocracy have been 
thrown into prison, and two or three of the most obnoxious 
have been executed. It is generally thought that her Most 
Christian Majesty will be brought to her trial in the course of \i 
few days, and your Lordship must not be surprised at hearing 
the most disagreeable accounts on her subject. . . . Hardly 
anyone will be bold enough not to find, her guilty. . . . It is 
supposed that his Majesty will at least be confined for life.’ ^ 

Could the King of England with any decency have author- 
ised his ambassador to countenance with his presence t,hc 
probable trial and execution of the King and Queen of France? 
It may be argued that no possible crimes on the part of the 
governors of a country can dispense surrounding nations from 
fulfilling international obligations ; but a constitutional minister 
is at least bound to consider the opinion of his own people before 
he takes a step which no obligation enforces on him, and whic^li 
makes him in a measure the accomplice of acts his countrymen 
abhor. 

These reasons appear to me to have amply justified the 
recall of Lord Gower, and there is no ground whatever for re- 
garding it as an act of hostility. The ambassador was not, as m 

^ TuixiQj Za Hevolutionj tome ii. * Lindsay (Secretary of Le^gatimi 
pp. 257-2G2. at Paris) to Grenville^ Aug. 27, 1702, 
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usual wlien hostilities are intended, directed to leave Paris 
without taking leave. On the contrary, he had a perfectly 
amicable interview with Lebrun, and the English Government 
again formally, officially, and in the clearest language, pro- 
claimed its neutrality and its fixed determination to abstain 
from all interference with the internal concerns of Fi'ance. Nor 
did Lebrun treat the recall as a hostile measure. He regretted 
it, he said, as Gower had ^ never been the organ of any words 
that were not friendly, or any sentiments that were not kindly ; ' 
but he was consoled by the strong assertion of the determina- 
tion of England to remain neutral; he trusted that the British 
Cabinet would not, ^ in this decisive moment, depart from the 
justice, the moderation, and the imiDartiality which it had dis- 
played . . . and that nothing will alter the good intelligence 
which reigns between the two nations.’ ^ Chauvelin, though 
no longer recognised as holding an official character, was still 
suffered to remain in England, and he wrote to his Government 
that there was nothing in the recall of Gower to affect the 
neutrality of England ; that it was merely a matter of etiquette 
and usage and monarchical delicacy.^ Prom Paris the English 
secretary, Lindsay, who still remained for a short time, was 
able to give similar assurances. He mentions the excellent im- 
pression which the renewed assertion of the strict neutrality of 
England had made on the mind of the Prench Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and adds, ^ The recall of the English mission from 
Paris in the present circumstances is considered rather as the 
necessary consequence of the above-mentioned system of neu- 
trality, than as the forerunner of hostility.’ ^ 

In the meantime the allied armies were advancing into 
France, but with extreme slowness and hesitation. Morris, in 
his letters to his Government, justly spoke of their tardiness as 
a fatal political blunder, and he ascribed it to the fact that tbe 
Duke was a mere strategist who never understood the moral and 
political conditions of the war. The state of Prance was such 


^ See the note of Eebrun, in- 
closed by Gower to Grenville, Aug. 23 
1792; Marsh’s ITist of Politics, i. 161^ 
162. 
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Morris said, that if a foreign army advanced rapidly it vs''Ould 
certainly be gladly joined by mnltitudes, even from the armies 
opposed to it. If^ however, there is much delay, numbers who 
are now silent from fear, will habituate themselves to speii-h 
favourably of the present Government in order to lull sus- 
picion; they will commit themselves to its cause and be unable 
or unwilling to recede. ^If by this means the new Republio 
takes a little root, foreign Powers will, I believe, find it a difficult 
matter to shake it to the ground, for the French nation is an 
immense mass which it is not easy either to move or to oppose.’ 
He still believed that it was utterly impossible that ^ the French 
army, if army it can be called where there is no discipline,’ 
could defeat the allies ; but if Brunswick would venture no- 
thing, it might be very possible for the French to wear away the 
time till winter put an end to operations.^ In Paris the interest 
in the Eevolution was so absorbing that it left little room 
for any other thought. It is a curious but well-attosted fa(*.t 
that even the manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick, threatening 
Paris with military execution and all the members of the 
National Assembly with death, excited only a very feeble 
interest, and public opinion seemed to contemplate tlie event 
with a strange indifference.^ ‘ It is thought,’ writes Lindsay, 
Hhat if the Duke of Brunswick winters in Prance his army will 
be enervated and lose its discipline, and if he returns to 
frontier he will be obliged to begin everything again in the 
opening of the second campaign. They say it is very possibles 
he may penetrate to and conquer Paris ; but in that casi** the 
Convention will remove to the South, where the enemy will iind 
much difficulty in following them. I have reason to believe, tny 
Lord, that these are the sentiments of the ablest people and of 
those who have at present the most influence.’ ^ 

Longwy, however, was captured by the Prussians on August 
23, and Verdun on September 2, and the allied armic^s slowly 
and inefficiently began the siege of Thionville and puslxed fo)*- 
ward into the rocky and thickly wooded country of the Argonm^, 
which formed the chief natural obstacle to the march on Ihiris. 

1 Morris’s Works, ch. ii. p. 196. 1792, Aug. 19-21. 

2 Gower to Grrenville, Aug. 3, 1792. ® Lindsay to GreuvUlc, Aug, 27^ 
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Lafayette, who had endeavoured to support the Oonstitubiou 
after August 10, had been compelled to fly from his own army 
at Sedan, and was now a prisoner in the hands of the Austrians ; 
but Dumouriez, who replaced him, hastened to occupy and 
defend the five roads which lead through the Argonne. On 
September 13 and 14, however, the allies succeeded in obtaining 
possession of one of them, and Dumouriez was compelled to fall 
back on a new position at Ste. Menehould. A skilful and daring 
general would at this time almost certainly have annihilatatl tlie 
small and undisciplined French army, but Brunswick contented 
himself with merely harassing the retreat, and Dumouriez 
acknowledged that such a panic arose that 10,000 men fled be- 
fore 1,500 Prussian hussars. The position of Ste. Menehould 
was a strong one. Two large bodies of French troops under tlio 
command of Beurnonville and Kellermann were daily expected, 
and recruits were streaming in from all sides, but novmdheless 
it seemed certain to almost all the best judges in Europe that a 
single easy victory would place Paris at the mercy of tlw 
invader.* 


In that city scenes were enacting which can never pass from 
the memory of man. The small band of desperate miscreants, who 
had seized upon the municipal authority on August 10, had created 
one of the most terrible despotisms of which history has anv 
record, and the moribund and discredited National Assembly, after 
some faint struggles, sank into little more than the register of its 
wdl. Eobespierre, Marat, Danton, Collot-dTlerbois, and a few 
others, were its leading spirits, and the savage armed mob frotu 
Pans and its neighbourhood, as well as the fierce Jacobins from 
Marseilles and Brittany, were the agents of their designs Bv 
plays in the theatres, by mob orators haranguing in the Palais 
Royal and m the garden of the Tuileries, by proce.ssion.s and 

an^r" ® incendiary placards written by Marat 

and his followers and posted on every wall, by incessant mi.l 
menacing deputations to the Assembly, by paid agents who were 
screaming for blood from the galMes," Ld b^ the tnZt 
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circulation of the vilest calumnies, the popular fury was steadily 
sustained. The statues of the Kings of France were now over- 
thrown. Every emblem of royalty was effaced. The churches 
were plundered. Their bells were melted down for cannon. 
The property of the emigrants was seized. Committees of ^ sur- 
veillance ’ were appointed by the Commune in each of the forty-' 
eight sections of Paris. Lists were drawn up of all suspected 
citizens ; and, while the barriers were closed, the river guarded, 
and passports refused, the Commune undertook domiciliary 
visits and the arrest of all suspected persons. The prisons were 
soon thronged ; not with ordinary criminals, but with men who 
had lately been among the most respected in France, with non- 
juring priests, with old courtiers and Government functionarit s, 
with members of the once privileged orders. On August 18 
the Assembly, intimidated by the threat of an immediate insur- 
rection, had reluctantly obeyed the order of the Commune for the 
creation of an elective revolutionary tribunal, with powers of 
life and death, for the trial of suspected royalists ; but, though 
executions took place, the guillotine moved too slowly for Robes- 
pierre and Danton, and the acquittal of Montmorin made them 
fear that a reaction might be impending. Marat was already 
preaching a general massacre, and Danton deliberately determined 
at once to give the opening war a desperate character by taking 
away every hope of pardon, to extirpate every possible element of 
counter-revolution within his reach, and to strike terror into all 
who resisted the domination of the Commune. 

It is not necessary to describe the hideous scenes of mas- 
sacre that followed. They began on September 2, when twenty- 
four nonjuring priests, who had been temporarily confined in the 
Town Hall, were removed to the Abbey. They were, one by one, 
dragged out of the carriages which conveyed them, and, with 
three exceptions, they were all murdered. One hundi’ed and 
fifty or two hundred priests, who had been confined in the 
Carmelite Church were next slaughtered. During six days and 
five nights the emissaries of the Commune, wearing the Munici- 
pal scarfs, proceeded through the prisons of Paris, calling out 
the royalist prisoners one by one, and after a few rapid questions 
asked and answered, sending them to be murdered in the prison 
courts, Some few were released against whom no charge was 
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ev<jn alleged. A few others escaped in the confusion of the 
• nightj by strange accidents, by the courageous intervention of 
powerful friends, or even by those sudden movements of com- 
passion that are occasionally witnessed in the most ferocious 
crowd, but such escapes were very rare. Of the number of the 
victims it is difficult to speak with confidence. Lindsay, who 
left Paris in the midst of the carnage, estimated the number 
massacred on the night of September 3 at 4,000,^ and some of 
the best French historians have calculated the total number of 
victims at 5,000, 6,000, or even 8,000. It is probable, how- 
ever, that in this, as in most similar cases, there has been some 
exaggeration, and the most careful modern investigations have 
placed the number of the murdered at somewhat more than 
1,300.2 Among them were the Archbishop of Arles, the Bishops 
of Beauvais and Saintes, Montmorin, who had lately directed 
with singular ability the foreign policy of Prance, his brother, 
who had just been acquitted of all guilt even by the revolu- 
tionary tribunal, but who had been arbitrarily thrown back into 
prison, the minister D’Abancourt, Rulhi^res the late com- 
mander of the gendarmes, many magistrates and justices of the 
peace, old soldiers, old officers of Court, and scions of some of 
the noblest houses in Prance. There were octogenarians amoni?' 

. . ft 

tii6 Victims 5 tiLcrG were more tliSiii forty boys wlio woro not yot 
SGVontccHj Siiid tiicrc woro a fow women. Tlio most conspicuous 
of these was the Princess de Lamballe, who, as the intimate 
friend of the Queen, was especially obnoxious to the revolution- 
ists. Her corpse was horribly mutilated and outraged, and her 
severed head was borne on a pike, first of all to the palace of the 
Duke of Orleans, and then to the Temple, where it was held up 
in triumph before the window, that it might be seen by the 
Queen. 

All this was no explosion of blind fear or passion, but a 
massacre deliberately and carefully organised, and its main 
organiser was Danton, the Minister of Justice, one of the lead- 
ing, members of the Government which Pitt has been so much 


^ Lindsay to Grenville, Sept. 3, 
1792. 
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says the number of the victims was 
estimated at from 6,000 to 12,000. 
According to Lamartine the estimates 
ranged from 2,000 or 3,000 to 10,000.” 
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blamed for not having immediately recognised. On tli© second 
day of the massacre, the Committee of Public Safety issued a 
circular, signed by Danton, announcing the event, and inviting 
^ their brothers in the departments to follow the example of 
Paris.’ ^ They were not slow to do so, and similar murders, 
though on a smaller scale, speedily took place in numerous 
towns in France. 

It is hardly surprising that these ©vents, and the almost 
certainly impending murder of the King, should have greatly 
modified the opinions and sympathies of Englishmen. Even 
Fox, though still passionately devoted to the Revolution, a,iid 
very ready to justify the outrages of August 10, spoke, in his 
private letters, of the September murders as crimes incapable 
of extenuation, though he tried to persuade himself that tho 
Jacobins whom he wished to see in power wex-e not respon- 
.sible for them.^ On those who were less imbued with tho new 
ideas, the ghastly scenes in Pai-is weighed with the horrors of a 
nightmare. ^ All my ideas of happiness,’ wrote Lord Aucklarul 
to a friend, ^ are shaken by the calamitous histoiy of I^riiuct*, 
every circumstance of which passes from clay to day through tny 
hands, and disturbs my mind both sleeping and waking. It is 
not an exaggeration to say that above 20,000 ccjld-blooded 
murders have been committed in that devoted comitry within 
the last eight months, and that above a million of orplian 
families have been reduced to beggary. ... To this are to be 
added the proscriptions, emigrations, and banishments; tla^ 
desolations still going forward under foreign invasion and civil 
fury; and the near prospect of a fixraine. . . . Our life is em- 
bittered by the details which we receive, and w© can talk of 
nothing else. I wish I could tell you that the Duke of Brans- 
wick is advancing rapidly to Paris.’ ^ A letter of Grenville to 
his brother, written a few days after the news of the ruassaere 
arrived, shows decisively the real feelings and intentions of tho 
English Minister for Foreign Afiairs. 'The Duke of Bruns- 
wick’s progress,’ he writes, 'does not keep pace with tlie im- 
patience of our wishes, but I doubt whether it is reasonaldo to 

' ii* 283-288. s X^ady Minio’s Llfo of (h 

- loxs (Jorrcfi^ondemc.ii, 368, 369, Elliot, ii. 66, 67. 
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expect more. The detail of the late events at Paris is so hor- 
rible that I do not like to let my mind dwell upon them ; and 
yet I fear that scene of shocking and savage barbarity is very 
far from its close. I deliver this day to the Imperial and Nea- 
politan ministers a note with the formal assurance that, in case 
of the murder of the King or Queen, the persons guilty of that 
crime shall not be allowed any asylum in the King’s dominions. 
... I imagine everybody will think the thing itself right, and 
some people seem to hope it may prevent the commission of the 
crime in question. In this hope I am not very sanguine.’ ^ 

On the day on which Grenville wrote this letter, the battle 
of Valmy was fought,- and a wholly new turn was given to the 
fortunes of the war. The extreme slowness and indecision of 
the manoeuvres of Brunswick had clearly shown how exag- 
gerated was the military reputation he had hitherto enjoyed, 
and how peculiarly unfitted he was for a revolutionary war. 
Swift and brilliant strokes were especially needed to act upon 
the overwrought popular imagination, to scatter armies that 
were still undisciplined, but which might soon become very for- 
midable, and to overthrow a system of government which had 
not yet had time to consolidate itself. A slight change of per- 
sonalities might have at this moment changed the whole course 
of events. But Brunswick was one of the last men to cope 
with the emergency. Slow, safe, cautious, and methodical; 
thoroughly acquainted with the technical rules of his profession, 
but with little originality or pliancy of intellect, and still less of 
that kind of courage which assumes lightly the responsibility 
of untried and dangerous enterprises ; although he had been 
formed in the school of Frederick, he was a general of a type 
which Frederick had already done much to discredit, and every- 
thing conspired to bring his defects into relief. The allies had 
begun the campaign imagining that they would scarcely meet 
with any resistance, and the army, both in numbers and artil- 
lery , was much below the strength that Brunswick had deemed 
necessary. There was great jealousy between the Austrians and 
Prussians. ^ The presence of the King of Prussia and of the 
French princes in the camp was a constant embarrassment to 
the Oommander-in-Chief, and it soon became evident that the 
^ Buckingham’s CouHs and CaHnrts, ii. 217 . 
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expectations wliicli the emigrants liad held out, of a general 
rising against the Revolution, and a general • defection of the 
French troops, were wholly fallacious. Brunswick desired above 
all things to risk nothing, and he would have gladly confined 
the campaign to the siege and capture of a few strong places 
near the frontier. Having to protect communications, and 
occupy the places he had taken, his army was much scattered, 
and the French general who was opposed to him was greatly his 
superior in military enterprise and resource. For a short time 
after Dumouriez had suffered the pass through the Argonne to 
fall into the hands of the allies, the French army seemed in an 
almost hopeless condition of weakness and disorganisation, but 
the precious moments were suffered to pass. The French were 
now powerfully posted, and the arrival of two large bodies of 
troops under Beurnonville and Kellermann raised their number 
to sixty or seventy thousand. They were chiefly soldiers of the 
old army of the Monarchy, and although their discipline had 
been profoundly impaired, and most of their superior officers 
had gone over to the enemy, the military spirit was reviviug 
under the lead of skilful generals. 

On September 20 the allied armies advanced to attack them 
near Valmy. The affair consisted of little more than a can- 
nonade and a reconnaissance. A considerable body of the French 
were driven back from a position which it was impossible to 
hold ; the ground was occupied by the Prussians, and Brunswick 
then proceeded to advance against the powerful division of the 
French army, which was sti'ongly posted, under the command of 
Kellermann, on a height behind the mill at Valmy. A thick 
autumn fog hung over the scene, but the sun suddenly pierced 
it and disclosed the formidable position of the troops of Keller- 
mann. There was a long and vigorous cannonade from both 
sides, but the threatened general assault was never made. The 
unexpected strength of the French position, the steadiness with 
which the French troops had borne the Prussian cannonade, and 
the defiant shouts of ^ Vive la Nation ! ’ mingling with the inspi- 
ring strains of the ^ Marseillaise,’ which arose from their ranks, 
convinced Brunswick that the enterprise before him was more 
serious than he had supposed. He determined to desist till 
• Austrian reinforcements arrived; he ordered his troops to retire, 
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and lae failed in a subsequent attempt to cut off the French 
communications with Vitry. 

There was no pursuit and no rout. No cannon were taken. 
The loss on each ^ side appears to have been only about 200 
men,^ and the Prussians continued to occupy the ground from 
which the French had been dislodged. The affair can hardly 
be called a battle, and was certainly not a victory on either side. 
From a military point of view it was very insignificant, and 
there are hundreds of days in the history of France which were 
far more glorious for the French arms. But in spite of all this, 
the battle of Valmy occupies in the history of the French 
Revolution a position very similar to that of the equally insig- 
nificant battle of Bunker’s Hill in the Revolution of America. 
The highly disciplined forces of the old monarchies had fallen 
back before the soldiers of the Revolution, and the result was a 
dejection on one side, and a confidence on the other, such as the 
greatest of victories in other times might hardly have produced. 
It was not without reason that Kellermann, after a long and 
splendid* career of victory under Napoleon, selected Yalmy as 
his title, and bequeathed his heart to its village church. Goethe, 
who was in the Prussian camp during the battle, as secretary to 
the Duke of Weimar, predicted that ^ on that day a new era of 
history began.’ 

After the battle some negotiations took place between 
Dumouriez and the Bang of Prussia on the possibility of ter- 
minating the war. It was the special desire of the French 
general to separate the Prussians from the Austrians, and if a 
more conciliatory spirit had prevailed at Paris the attempt might 
not have been unsuccessful. The -delay was, at all events, of 
great service to the French cause. France was now universally 
arming. The patriotic enthusiasm animated all classes against 
the invader, and multitudes sought relief in the battle-field from 
the horrors which were being perpetrated both in Paris and the 
provinces. A vast portion of that abnormal and volcanic energy 
which the Revolution had generated now threw itself into the 
contest. Every day brought crowds of fresh soldiers to the 
camp of Dumouriez. On the other hand, the season was now 

breaking. The rain fell in torrents. The roads were becomim*' 

■ o 

* This is the estimate of Sybel; Thiers says 600 or OOOv 
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almost impassable with mud. The difficulties of providing the 
German armies with food in a hostile country had become very 
great. Their communications were in danger, and dysentery 
was raging fiercely in their camp. On the evening of September 
80 they began their retreat. The blockade of Thionyille was 
raised ; Verdun and Longwy were retaken without a blow, and 
before the end of October the whole invading army of the 
Coalition had recrossed the Rhine. 

There had seldom been a more complete, a more unexpected 
failure, and it occurred in one of those great crises of human 
affairs in which men are peculiarly susceptible to moral influences 
of encouragement or the reverse. A wild thrill of martial exulta- 
tion and enthusiasm now swept through France, and a few weeks 
were sufficient to change the face of Europe. In the Convention 
which had now been assembled, all parties were in favour of a 
war which might lead to a universal Republic under the guidance 
and hegemony of France.^ The war raged in the most various 
quarters, but everywhere to the advantage of the French. Prom 
Flanders the Duke Albert, availing himself of the removal of 
a great part of the French army to support Dumouriez, had 
endeavoured to effect a diversion by besieging and bombarding 
Lille, but the town resisted heroically and the Austrians were 
compelled ignominiously to retreat. The King of Sardinia, 
without taking an active part in the invasion of Prance, had 
openly identified himself with the Coalition. On September 10, 
Prance declared war against him. Before the end of the month 
one French army, under General Montesquieu, had invaded and 
conquered Savoy, while another, under General Anselme, had 
annexed nearly the whole of the country of Nice. The Ihed- 
montese fled beyond the Alps, and the chief towns received the 
French with enthusiasm. 

Still more striking and still more significant were the pro- 
ceedings of Custine in Germany. If France had been governed 
by any of the ordinary rules or calculations of policy, she would 
have carefully shrunk from multiplying enemies at a time of 
such disorganisation and bankruptcy, and when a formidable 
coalition was in arms against her. The German Empire had 
hitherto remained neutral, and in the changed conditions of the 
» Sybel, ii. 19-22. 
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war it was not likely to depart from tliis policy. A great 
part of itj however, and especially the part along the Ehine, was; 
raled by ecclesiastical princes, whose governments, mild and 
pacific, but full of abuses and wholly wanting in energy, were 
very incapable of defence. Oustine, at the head of the army 
which had been placed for the protection of Alsace, marched 
into Germany on September 28 at the head of only 1,800 
men. On the 30th he surprised and captured Spires, which 
contained vast war magazines collected for the army of the 
Coalition. On October 4 he entered Worms without resist- 
ance, alleging the assistance which that town had given to the 
emigrants. The wildest panic now spread through the Palati- 
nate and along the whole border of the Ehine, and it extended 
through the whole German Empire when the news arrived that 
on October 21 the French had entered without resistance the 
great fortified city of Mayence, one of the chief bulwarks of 
Germany against Prance. It was believed that Ooblentz would 
fall next, in spite of the great fortress of Ehrenbreitstein, and 
the Elector of Treves, who then lived there, hastily took flight ; 
but Oustine saw a richer and easier prey in the free town of 
Frankfort. That great commercial city had remained scrupu- 
lously neutral, but was now occupied without a blow, and it con- 
tributed largely to the expenses of the war. 

The war had already a clearly defined character. It was 
self-supporting, for the French general everywhere raised enor- 
mous sums from the conquered territory. These sums, how- 
ever, were chiefly obtained by vast confiscations of Church and 
Government property, and by crushing taxation imposed on 
the rich, while the French made every effort to flatter the poor. 
They came, their general said, to proclaim war to the palaces 
but peace to the cottages ; to overthrow all tyrants ; to give 
liberty to all peoples, and he invited the conquered towns to re- 
organise themselves as free democracies. The Ehenish towns 
were full of societies of Freemasons or Illuminati imbued with 
revolutionary doctrines, and prepared to receive the French 
as liberators. Between fear and sympathy all resistance seemed 
to have disappeared. Coblentz, at the end of September, sent a 
deputation to the French general, inviting him to take posses- 
sion of the town, and imploring his indulgence. At Bonn and 
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Cologne the authorities prepared to take flight. The family of 
the Landgrave of Cassel had already done so. Wurtemburg and 
Baden loudly declared their neutrality.^ 

While the little army of Custine had thus established a com- 
plete ascendency in the richest part of Germany, the menace of 
invasion disquieted other countries. A dispute with the aristo- 
cratic government of Geneva had nearly produced a war, but it 
was for the present deferred by a treaty made by the General 
Montesquieu. The treaty, however, was not confirmed by the 
Convention, and the General was obliged to save his life by flight. 
On another side Genoa was already threatened, and prepara- 
tions were made for the invasion of Italy. The French ambas- 
sador at Madrid haughtily remonstrated at the large Spanish 
force which had been collected in Catalonia, and Aranda not 
only withdrew it but also consented to pay an indemnity to 
France for the expense she had incurred in watching the Spanish 
frontier.^ Both in Switzerland and Italy democratic societies 
were multiplying, and French agents were actively preparing 
the way for the invaders. Lord Malmesbury, who traversed a 
great part of Europe in the summer of 1792, declared that there 
was scarcely a State through which he passed from Naples to 
Ostend in which there were not emissaries employed by the 
French in propagating the doctrines of the Revolution.® 

Dumouriez, meanwhile, was at Paris preparing the master 
object of his ambition — the conquest of the Belgic provinces. 
The folly of the dismantlement of the barrier fortresses by 
Joseph, and of the invasion of old local privileges by both 
J oseph and Leopold, was now clearly seen, and Dumouriez lost 
no opportunity of winning the Flemish democracy to his side. 
A large body of refugees from Belgium and from Liege accom- 
panied his army, and as he entered the country he published a 
proclamation in French and Flemish assuring the inhabitants 
that the French came as brethren and deliverers 5 that they 
only asked them to establish the sovereignty of the people, and 
to abjure all despots ; that, freed from Austrian tyranny, the 
Belgic provinces should now resume their sovereignty and 
elect their magistrates and their legislators; and that the 
French Republic did not intend in any way to infringe their 
* Sybel, i. 582. « ^ 23. ? Lady Min to ’s Ll/e of Sir G, Mliot, ii. 52. 
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riglits or prescribe their government.^ Dumonriez achieved his 
task with a rapidity and completeness that filled Europe with 
astonishment and dismay. On November 6 the Austrians under 
Duke Albert were totally defeated in the great, battle of Jem- 
mapes. Next day the French entered Mons. On the 14th 
they entered Brussels in triumph, amid the acclamations of the 
l^eople. Liege and Aix-la-Ohapelle were successively evacuated 
by the Imperial troops ; the citadel of Antwerp capitulated on 
November 28, and the citadel of Namur on December 2, and 
Luxemburg alone remained in the hands of the Emperor. 

Nearly at the same time the Republic gave another signal 
illustration of the tremendous energy that inspired it, and of 
the reckless disregard for consequences with which it multiplied 
its enemies. From the correspondence that was seized at the 
Tuileries on August 10 it was discovered that the Neapolitan 
ambassador at Constantinople had used his influence, in con- 
junction with the ambassadors of Prussia and Austria, to prevent 
the Porte from receiving the French ambassador. It was wholly 
unnecessary to take any oflicial cognisance of a matter thus dis- 
covered; but a large French fleet was lying unemployed. On 
December 16 it appeared in the Bay of Naples. A single 
grenadier was sent on shore to the palace of the King, where he 
demanded, on pain of instant bombardment, that the French 
minister should be recognised as representative of the French 
Republic, that the Neapolitan minister at Oonstantiuople should 
be recalled and disavowed, and that a Neapolitan minister should 
be sent to Paris to renew this disavowal and to negotiate a com- 
mercial treaty with the French Republic. There was no possi- 
bility of resisting, and the King, who was a descendant of Lewis 
XIV, and brother-in-law of Marie Antoinette, was compelled to 
submit. 

The aspect of affairs had changed with the suddenness of the 
transformation scene in a theatre. It was difficult to realise 
that only three months before, nearly all the statesmen and 
soldiers in Europe had agreed that the Revolution had reduced * 
France to a long period of hopeless debility and insignificance, 
and had predicted that an ai'my of 100,000 Austrians and 

^ Bourgoing, Sid. Dijgl, de La liewlution SranqauCi i. cleuxihnc partie, 

254 :, 265 . 
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Prussians was amply suflS.cient to seize her capital and to over- 
turn her Government. Yet within that time a country whose 
Government, finances, and armies seemed all in hopeless disorder, 
had annexed Savoy and Nice, penetrated to the heart of Ger- 
many, conquered the whole of Belgium, and intimidated Naples 
and Spain. Lewis XIV. in his greatest days had scarcely been 
so powerful or so arrogant, and, as Burke alone had predicted, 
the Revolution was everywhere finding its most powerfol instiTi- 
ments in the democratic principles which it propagated, and in 
the numerous allies which those principles secured for it in 
every country which it invaded. The confidence of the Revo- 
lutionists. was unbounded. ^We must break with all the 
Cabinets in Europe,’ said Brissot. ^ What are the boasted schemes 
of Alberoni or Richelieu compared with the great revolutions 
we are called upon to make ? . . . Novus rerum nasciiur ordoJ 

It was impossible that neutral Powers should not look with 
alarm on the terrible phenomenon which was unfolding itself, 
and should not find a serious and menacing significance in 
correspondences with Paris that were established by societies 
within their borders. In order to form a just judgment of the 
conduct of the English Government in this great crisis, we 
must follow its proceedings very closely. 

AVe may first examine the situation as it is disclosed in the 
secret correspondence of the French agents with their Govern- 
ment. Chanvelin, as we have seen, strongly urged, at the time 
of the recall of Lord Gower, that this should not be regarded as 
in any way a measure of hostility to France, and that it should 
not be followed by his own recall. To anyone, he wrote, who 
considers the conduct of England since the beginning of the Re- 
volution, it will appear evident that she can have no real iU-will 
to France. Her constant refusal to accede to the Pillriitz Con- 
vention, the neutral attitude assumed by the King, as Elector of 
‘ Hanover, in the German Diet when the German feudatory rights 
were first mentioned, and the neutrality which England openly 
declared at a time when the French troops were entering the 
Low Countries, abundantly shows it, and she will never accept 
the position of a secondary Power by placing herself at the 
service of a league which she cannot direct. England only asks 
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to be treated witb respect and consideration and to be allowed 
to enjoy in peace tbe fruits of her industry and commerce. If 
the moment is not favourable for a close connection with her, 
if she takes great interest in the fate of the King, and is dis- 
quieted by fear of revolutionary propagandism, it is the interest 
of France to calm her. It should be the task of the French 
ministers to prevent a momentary suspension of official inter- 
course from degenerating into a rupture. He did not expect to 
be suffered to hold any official communication with the English 
Government till after the Convention had settled the new con- 
stitution of France ; but he urged up to the end of September, 
that there was no doubt of the pacific intentions of England, 
and he mentioned that the Lords of the Admiralty, in their 
recent tour of inspection through the ports, had been actu- 
ally reducing the number of seamen on active service. He 
complained that French agents in London were exciting much 
suspicion, and that many refractory priests who were sent to 
England would probably ultimately find their way to Ireland, 
where, as ^ the lowest classes are as superstitiously attached to 
Catholicism as in the thirteenth century,’ they might easily excite 
a general feeling against the Revolution. He repudiated with 
some scorn a new suggestion of Lebrun, that England might be 
induced to join France with a view to seizing the Spanish colo- 
nies. It was idle to suppose that she would abandon her pacific 
system which she had deliberately adopted, and the acquisition 
of Louisiana, which the French minister supposed might be an 
inducement, was perfectly indifferent to her since she had lost her 
chief American colonies. ‘ The most lively interest,’ he said, 
^ is taken by all classes in the fate of the King and royal 
family, and even those most attached to us think that any act 
against their personal safety would be most fatal to the cause of 
liberty.’ When Lebrun, at the end of September, announced 
to Chauvelin the abolition of royalty in France, Chauvelin 
answered that this was only what was expected, but that it 
would be most imprudent to require an immediate recognition 
from neutral Powers. Let Prance make herself a strong and 
united power; let her act with magnanimity and humanity 
towards her deposed King, and she will soon find the neuti-al 
* ‘ Qu’on la respecte et qu’on la manage.’ 
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Po^ver-s quite ready to recognise the Kepublic, perhaps even 
before the Convention shall have fully settled the Constitution d 

These despatches show clearly the policy of Oliauvelin to the 
beginning of October. They were not written in conjunction 
with Talleyrand, for Talleyrand had returned to Paris in tlie 
beginning of July, and although he came again to England in 
September for his own sahity, he was then in disgrace with his 
Governnient, and a])poars to have had no further connection with 
Oliauvelin, and little or no communication with English minis- 
ters.^ But at Paris, a change in the attitude of the Govcrn- 
lueut towards England was already perceptible. The French 
minister directed Chauvelin indeed to remain at his post, and 
to maintain a prudent and circumspect conduct, hut he ex- 
pressed his complete distrust of tlic amicable professions of 
Jhigland. In 1756 and in 1778, he said, she had carried out 
all the preparations for war without tlie knowledge of French 
ambassadors. The sa.me thing miglit occur again, and tlio 
Provisional Executive Council, without withdrawing their con- 
fidence from Oliauvelin, luul already sent over several persons on 
special missions to England.^ 

Some of tliem may be traced in the correspondence. There 
was Scipio Mourges, who was sent) over as si'coad Secret.arN'' 
of Legation, to the great indignation of Oliauvelin, who Imd 
never asked for a second secretary, who know nothing of the 


^ Chauvelin to the French mi- 
nister, Aug. 28, :U, Sept. 13, 22, 2(5, 
2i), 1702 (French Foreign OHioo). 

Talloynind’s return to Paris is 
generally ascribed to a disagrcenuuit 
with Chauvolin, but in a letter to 
Chambonas (who was for a short time 
Foreign Minister after Dumouriesj) 
Chauvelin mentions that TulU^yrand 
himself wished togo t o Paris fora fort- 
night and that h Is presence t hens might 
be useful (Chauvelin to Chambonas, 
June 22, July 5, 1722), On returning 
to England in disgrace, Talleyrarul 
wrote to Grenville (Sept. IB) stating 
that though ho had no mission of any 
kind, he would be happy to give any 
information in his power about the 
state of Franco, but there is, I Ixdiove, 
no evidence that Gronvillo responded 
to his offer. (See Lord Balling’s JHst 
inS^-XGL) Noel wrote to 
hi.3 Government in October (Oct, 26, 


FF.O.), ‘J’apprends qua rEvtVjue 
ePAutun a des conC6ronces tn\s fn’''- 
quentes avee Fox. Les gens (jui 
tiennent au gouvorntunont m’afhr- 
mentqu’il m3 jouit i(h d’aucune estimo 
ni d’nuoun crfulit’ There is a memoir 
by I’alleyrand, dated London, Nov, 
215, 1792, in the F,F,0. on the rela- 
tions of Franco with other cotmtries. 
It contends that the only relations 
France should seek with England are 
those of industry and comrncretj. 
There should bo a cx)nvention between 
the two countries forth© onfranchisi^- 
mont of their rospoctivo ct>loni(‘s. 
The commercial prejudices of Eng- 
land, Talleyrand says, arc no doubt 
opposed to E'reo Trade, but tlui 
fact of the constant increasii of Ikt 
commerce with Ameritja simjo its 
onfranchisemont ought to Ik* conclu- 
sive. 

» Aug. 28, Sept. IS, 1722. 
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iippointmeiit till it was made, and who at first positively 
refused to receive him into his house. There was Koel — 
better known as the author of innumerable school books — 
who became a kind of supplemental ambassador with regular 
instructions, including the proposed loan and cession of Tobago, 
and who carried on a voluminous correspondence with the 
French minister. There was Maret, whose very important 
negotiations with Pitt will be presently related ; and there were 
a number of obscure adventurers, whose business appears to 
have been to plot with the many seditious English societies that 
were now in correspondence with the Jacobins at Paris. One 
man, named Randon de Lucenay, writes that Eos had lodged 
wnth him on his last visit to Paris ; that he had in consequence 
come in close contact with many Englishmen; that if the 
Government would approve of him he would be happy to go at 
his own expense (for he was, he said, a man of fortune) on a 
secret mission to England, to propagate ^ the principles of 
Liberty and Equality.’ His offer was accepted, and he soon 
wrote from London that he had seen some of the Opposition 
leaders ; ^ that Pitt was the irreconcilable enemy of the Revolu- 
tion, and that the French must assist the efforts of the party 
opposed to him. He thought that the subscription for the 
refugee priests had produced a discontent which it must be the 
business of the French agents to increase. He had been ^ ex- 
plaining ’ the September massacres, on which the enemies of the 
Revolution were fond of dwelling, and he trusted much to his 
high rank among the Freemasons to assist his mission. By means 
of the Freemasons, he wrote, the new principles may be best dif- 
fused, and he gravely assured Lebrun that he had, through their 
agency, so disposed the minds of men, that if the Republic em 
gaged in a maritime war with Spain, she would be able to dis- 
pose of half the sailors of England. Another Frenchman, named 
Marc Antoine Jullien, wrote to Lebrun that since his arrival in 
London he had been carefully studying English opinion, and had 
no doubt that it was strongly in favour of the Revolution. From 
six to twelve more secret agents, however, should be at once sent 
over, who would be in correspondence with French patriots.^ 

* * Lord' fields, fox, Sch§ridam, All these letters are in the French 

milord Williams Gordon ’ (sio). Foreign Office. 
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111 October a great cliange began to pass over tlie corre- 
spondence of Chauveliii. It was partly due to the brilliant 
and unexpected victories of the French, which had profoundly 
changed the situation, and had evidently exercised an intoxica- 
ting influence on his not veiy steady judgment, and partly also, 
I think, to influences of a more personal kind. As long as 
Chauveliii was unrecognised by the English Government, his 
position was little more important than that of the many other 
agents the French Executive Council were, to his great disgust, 
employing in England. It was evident, too, that more violent 
counsels were prevailing in Paris, and those who wished to 
maintain their position must keep abreast of tlie stream. In 
England, the successes of the Revolution had immensely in- 
creased the violent Republican and Democratic party who were 
overwhelming the French representatives with their sympathies ; 
while the Government, and in general the upper classes of 
society, were manifestly alarmed, alienated by the deposition of 
the King, and horroi’-stricken by the September murders. 
Parties weio becoming much more sharply divided, and the 
French envoy was xiaturally griivitating towards the ieadorslup 
of a Republican party. 

■OnCctober 22 Du Roveray had an interview with Grenville, 
urging him to accelerate the recognition of the Republic, and 
Chauveliii informed Lebrun that he would now make it liis single 
object to obtain this recognition from the Eriglisli Government, 
All the exterior relations of Frxuice, lie wrote, liad wholly 
changed since Hhe satellites of tyi'anny’ had been driven from 
the French soil, and he complained that he Jxad no instructions 
except those which ho Iiad received, from a ‘^perjured King,^ and 
at a time when the situation of France was wholly dilferent. 
^France,’ he said, ^ like one who Ims just received a rich heritage,’ 
must now address herself in turn to all her creditors, and in 
England the power with which she must treat is public opinion. 
The Government fully counted on the success of Prussia, and 
they are in consternation at her defeat. The King and the 
Prince of Wales are in the most violent alarm. The emigrants 
are in despair, and numbers wish to return to Franco. Some of 
the old friends of France in the upper classes are abandoning her. 
The Convention had directed Ohauvelin to oiler to some of them 
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the right of French citizenship, but not one of them, he com- 
plained, had yet answered. Mackintosh, who was among the 
number, had been heard to say that since August 10 and the 
September massacres he only wished to forget France. Tlie 
policy and intentions of Fox were very equivocal. No one 
knew whether he was for peace or war, and after a long delay 
he bad sent Chauvelin a message that it would be extremely 
embarrassing to him to be mad© a French citizen, especially if ho 
shared the honour with Home Tooke. But if the Republic wm 
losing ground with the upper classes it was very different with 
the, populace. The French successes^ wrote Chauvelin, had an 
immediate and! extraordinary effect on English opnion. ^ No 
one now doubts the success of the Revolution. Tlie people are 
tending to our principles, but those principles ai’6 combated by 
the enormous influence of the ministry and more dreaded by the 
rich merchants than &ven by the peei-s. The Patriotic Societi(‘s, 
however, throughout England are daily increasing in numbers,, 
are voting addresses t 0 ‘ the Convention, and are preparing a 
festival in honour of our triumphs. Grave troubles are gather-’ 
ing in Ireland. The Catholics are very discont6n.ited, and three 
regiments have been already sent over. In Scotland, also-, there 
is much discontent. It is not impossible that th@' triumph of 
the Revolution in France may accelerate revolution in Enghuul, 
The god Republic has opened the eyes of the people of Great 
Britain. They are now ripe for all truths.” ^ 

He acknowledged that many members of the Opposition 
were moving towards the Government, alarmed at the revolu- 
tionary propagandism and also at the French invasion of Brabant., 
This invasion, he says, is now causing the gravest disquichiudcv 
in the ministry',, and they will do all they can to baffle it by 
intrigue. Pitt is full of fears lest Prance, in spite of her dec^lara- 
tions, or authorising herself by a popular vote, should incorporate 
Belgium in the French Republic, raise Holland against t.luv 
House of Oi’angey and, extending her own power to the sea, 
reduce England to- insignificance; England liad borne placidly 
the first fruitless invasion of Brabant, but h©' believed that 
although Pitt detested Austria and never considered liimself 
bound by treaty to guarantee the Austrian dominion in Flanders, 
he would draw tbe swoi-d rather than acquiesce in a pernnxnent 
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French Gov^eniment at Brussels. The fear of seeing Brabant 
in our power and Holland menaced, he repeated, is novy the 
strongest preoccupation of the Government. 

What policy they would ultimately pursue he considered very 
doubtful, and his own judgment somewhat fluctuated. ‘^Men 
give the British Cabinet the credit of many intrigues and much 
activity in Europe. I believe that for a year past its sole policy 
has been apathy and the most perfect inaction.’ The people are 
now so much in our favour that war would be very unpopular. 
Councils are continually held, but no decision has been arrived 
at. Pitt, he was informed, lately stood alone in opposing an 
armament which even Lord Grenville desired. The ministry is 
torn by divisions. Them are rumours of the retirement of Pitt, 
and the King is very cold to him. Nothing, Chauvelin was 
convinced, but anxieties relating to Holland ^can decide the 
very timid British minister to the smallest hostile proceedings 
against us. Since the Republic has decided to respect Holland 
^you may fully count upon the entire inaction of the British 
Government.’ ^ 

The last sentence was written in imply to Leljrun, who bad 
authorised Chauvelin to assert that while France was going to 
free the Belgic Provinces from the Austrian rule, and was deter- 
mined that they should never again be reunited to Austria, she 
had no intention of incorporating them in the French Republic 
or of attacking Holland, France had already disclaimed all 
views of conquest, and Belgium and Holland would both be per- 
fectly free to follow their wishes. At the same time Lebrun 
informed Chauvelin that he had no belief either’ iu an alliance 
or in a cordial friendship with England. He directed him 
to pay special attention to the agitation for reform and to the 
fermentation in Ireland, and he sent him the now ^ Hymn to 
Liberty,’ duly set to music, for the us© of the Society of the 
Revolution in London.® 

The despatches of Noel from London give an independent 
and a Very similar picture of the state of affairs in Englfuid. 
Nothing, he said, can be more evident than tlie growth of 

^ Chauvelin Lcbniu, Oct. 22, ® Lebrun to Chauvelin, Oct. ;}0, 

25, 26, HQ, :ji, ^-ov. 14, 21, I7y2 Nov, 6, 1792 (ibid.) 

(French Foreign Oiiice). 
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popular feeling in favour of tlie Revolution, and democratic clubs= 
and societies are starting up on all sides. England appeareeS 
to him in exactly the same state as France in 1289. ijl the- 
signs of a coming revolution are there.. In Scotland and Ire-- 
land disquieting symptoms are multiplying fast. The Govern- 
ment is anxiously investigating the dispositions of the troops. 
The Tower of London is not safe from a popular outbreak like 
that which captured the Bastille. An insurrection is very 
probable, and France should prepare her fleets. The ministers- 
are in the utmost embai'rassment. Pitt, who ^ cares only for 
popularity^ would be an ardent revolutionist if it were not for 
the party of the Kingy but he is in great perplexity y he is losings 
ground, and the party of the King is strengthening. Th^ 
triumphs of Duniouriez in Belgium' are producing the keenest 
anxiety in the ministry and among the diplomatists,, and a corre- 
sponding exultation among the friends of France*.. Noel hears 
that Pitt has fully decided not to make war^ and that Oalonne- 
denounces him as a democrat.. But Pitt is extremely anxious- 
about Holland, and says that if the French foment troubles 
theroy England must interfere. The City shares this opinion 
and is full of alarm. The Opposition is divided between the 
aristocracy, which is much the stronger section, and the sympa- 
thisers with France. Fox is utterly undecided. His opinions 
lean on© way 5 the money which he owes- certain great people- 
draws him in the other, and he gives himself up to sporting in 
order to avoid taking a decision. Sheridan i s equally trammelled 
by his own debts. The storm is steadily gathering. Lord Lans- 
down© alone, who has always proclaimed himself a partisan of 
our Revolution, is taking his measures. His boundless ambition, 
his great talents, and his great fortune mark him. out as destined 
to take- a conspicuous part in directing it, and he knows that if 
he does not it will fall into the hands of Horne Tooke and men 
of that stamp. Noel is trying to enter into a negotiation with 
the ministry, but all parties agree that the essential preliminary 
of success is the recall of Chauvelin. He is a man of talent., 
fmd may be usefully employed, elsewhere,, but in England he is 
quite discredited^ 

^ Noel to Lebrun, Oct.. 20, Nov. to have heen opened in England. 

2.4^ 17.9a Noel’s letters appear In- Jan. 1793, Lord Sheffield wrote 
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From tliese accounts of tlie situation derived from French 


purees we must now turn to those which were given by the 
English ministers themselves. They had been repeatedly 
sounded by foreign Powers as to their wishes and speculations 
relating to Prance, but they had hitherto uniformly refused to 
answer except in the vaguest tei'ms. ^ Our neutral conduct,’ 
they said, Ogives ua no claim to interfere either with advice or 
opinion,’ and they had added a general hop© that Prance miglit 
give up her old restless foreign policy and attain order and 
stability at home.'^ A full and perfectly contidential letter, 
liowever, of Grenville to his brothear, written on November 7, 
remains, and it puts us in complete possession of the opinion.^;, 
intentions, and spirit of the English Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

< I bless God,’ iie writes, ‘ that we had the wit to keep ourselves 
out of the glorious enterpidse of the combined armies, and tliat 
we were not tempted by the hope of sharing the spoils in tlie 
division of Franco, nor by the prospect of crushing all democratical 
principles all over the world at on© blow,’ The events of the 
hist two mojiths, he says, I.ie can only explain by conjecture, for 
one of the results of tlio strict neutrality of England is that tlie 
allied Powers have loft her iu complete ignorance of tlicir con- 
duct and their intentions.^ He proceeds, however, to enunu?!ralHi 
with c‘onsiderable sagacity tlic probable causes of the collapse of 
the last invasion of Franco ; ho predicts that next spring the 
Coalition will find themselves obliged to attempt aiiotiier invasion 
tinder much more difficult circumstances, and he di\sc;ribeB tlie 
probable action of the chief IWers. England, ho onipliatically 
says, will do nothing,’ and Portugal and Holland will follow 


Auckland: ‘Nod, IVIarot/K jscconcl, ro- 
ruaiiiH licj'o at -ill, or at least vvaa luvro 
v(U’y lately. Ho wrot,o to Franco the 
<uid of Noveinhisr that insurrection 
xvould inimedial-ely brciuk out iu 
lOnglaiid. On his return from 'Du- 
mouriez’ army, he Immd ovm'ything 
much cha,np;(fd. He has written that 
ihcro is nolhinf^ more to be done here j 
he dreads the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus j ho had, liowevi^r, already 
placed his papers in saf<dy. — Auck’^ 
land Cormpondflnee, ii. 482, 

‘ Ibid. ii. 443, 444. 

* S(‘e t.oo on this if^mora-nce, Tom-^ 
lino’s LU'e of 1*11 f iii, 450. It is a 
striking iZlustratiun of the extrava- 


gant misriipreseiitations of English 
policy which have boon disseminut^nl 
and believed on the Continent, that 
M. do Lamar tino has ascribed the 
fciobleness of tlie campaign of Brims- 
wick, his failure to crush Damouneu, 
his retreat before the French and his 
negotiation for a peace, mainly to t.he 
inlhience of Titt, who, it appears, 
knew that the Duke wished his 
dauglitorto marry the Prince of Wales, 
mid who, by llattoriwig his hopes, was 
able to induce liim to submit all bis 
milila.ry and political procc^cMlings 
to the direction of the (kdiinot in 
Jjondon !- (h$ (lirondinM, livre 
XXX vi. ch. 5. 
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tlie Englisb. policy. ^ All my ambition/ be continues, ^ is tiat I 
may at some time hereafter, when I am freed from all active 
concern in siicb a scene as this, have the inexpressible satisfac- 
tion of having been able to look back upon it and to tell myself 
that I have contributed to keep my country at least a little longer 
from sharing in all the evils of every sort that surround us. I am 
more and more convinced that this can only be done by keeping 
wholly and entirely aloof, and by watching much at home, but 
doing very little indeed ; endeavouring to nurse up in the 
country a real determination to stand by the Constitution when 
it is attacked, as it most infallibly will be if these things go on*; 
and above all trying to make the situation of the lower orders 
among us as good as it can be made. In this view I have seen 
with the greatest satisfaction the steps taken in the different 
parts of the country for increasing wages, which I hold to be 
a point of absolute necessity, and of a hundred times more im- 
portance than all that the most doing Government could do in 
twenty years towards keeping the country quiet. 1 trust we may 
again be enabled to contribute to the same object by the repeal 
of taxes, but of that we cannot yet be sure.’ ^ 

This last sentence is very remarkable when we consider the 
date at which it was written. It shows that the Government 
had not even yet decisively abandoned the policy of retrench- 
ment which inspired the budget of 1792. It is now certain that 
the diminution of the naval and military forces, which was 
effected by Pitt in the beginning of that year, was a mistake, 
resting upon an entirely false estimate of the situation of 
Europe. It can only be said in defence of Pitt that his predic- 
tion of the course of events in France, if not; more sagacious, 
was not more erroneous than that of all the wisest statesmen on 
the Continent. 

There were two ways in which French affairs might affect 
England — by internal agitation and by their action on conti- 
nental Powers. The proclamation against seditious writings 
in the summer had shown that the Government were not with- 
out anxiety at the great multiplication in England of such, 
writings, and of societies corresponding with or affiliated to-the 
French Jacobins. The second part of Paine’s ‘ Eights of Man ^ 
* Buckingham’s Courts and Cabinets^ ii. 222-224:. 
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had teen an attack, as violent and as uncompromising as it is 
possible to conceive, upon the whole framework of monarchical 
and aristocratical government, and there could be no doubt 
whatever that it was of the nature of a seditious libel. A 
prosecution was directed against it, but Paine fled to France, 
where he was at once admitted to the rights of citizenship and 
elected a member of the Convention, The trial, however, 
proceeded, and a verdict of guilty was brought against him in 
his absence. For a time the circulation of libels diminished, but 
after the overthrow of the French monarchy on August 10, 
and especially after the retreat of the armies of the allies, all the 
republican societies in England started into a renewed activity. 
As early as August 14, Englishmen appeared at the bar of the 
French Assembly to congratulate it on the events of August 10 j 
and in December Lord Grenville stated in Parliament that no 
loss than ten different addresses from English subjects had been 
already presented to the National Convention, which had met in 
Paris in September.^ One of these was voted on November 7 
by 5,000 members of the ‘ coiTesponding societies ’ of London, 
Manchester, and other great towns. It spoke with indignation 
of the neutrality of the English Government. ^ It is the duty,’ 
the memorialists said, ^ of true Britons to support and assist to 
the utmost of their power the defenders of the “ Rights of Man,” 
the propagators of human felicity, and to swear inviolable 
' friendship to a nation which proceeds on the plan which you have 
adopted. . . . Frenchmen, yon are already free, and Bxutons are 
preparing to become so ; ’ and it expi-essed a hope of seeing ^ a 
triple alliance, not of crowns, but of the peoples of America, 
Prance, and Great Britain.’ A fortnight later, deputies from 
certain British societies appeared at the bar of the National 
Convention, announcing their intention of establishing a similar 
Convention in England and their hope ^ that the troops of liberty 
will never lay down their arms as long as tyrants and slaves 
shall continue to exist.’ ^ Our wishes, citizen legislators,’ they 
continued, ^ render us impatient to see the moment of this grand 
change. ‘ Royalty in Europe,’ replied the Pz’esident of the 
French Convention, ^ is either destroyed, or on the point of 
perishing in the ruins of feodality. The Declaration of Rights 
^ Tomliue’s L^f^i of BUt, iii, 152. 
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placed .by tlie side of thrones, is a devouring fire whidi will 
consume them. Worthy Eepublicans . . . the festival you 
have celebrated in honour of the French revolution is the pre- 
lude to the festival of nations.’ ^ 

These are but specimens of the movement which was conti- 
nually going on. A bad harvest had produced much distress in 
the manufacturing districts. In November there were no less 
than 105 bankruptcies in England, and it was noticed that 
there had scarcely ever before been more than half that number 
in a single month.^ Riots, springing from want of bread and 
want of work and low wages, were very frequent, and they 
usually assumed a republican character. In the county of 
Durham, at Shields, Sunderland, Carlisle, and Leeds, such 
disturbances w^ere especially formidable. Busy missionaries 
were travei'sing the country preaching the coming millennium 
when French principles would have triumphed ; when property 
would be divided ; when monarchy, aiustocracy, and established 
Churches would all be at an end. The words ^Liberty and 
Equality’ might be seen written up at the market places. 
Paine’s ‘ Eights of Man,’ published in a very qheap form, had an 
enormous circulation. Rich democrats or democratic societies 
were distributing it by hundreds gratuitously among the work- 
men of the manufacturing towns. It was widely circulated in 
Erse among the Scotch Highlanders and in Welsh among the 
mountains of Wales, and it was said that the soldiers were 
everywhere tampered with.^ The country was full of foreigners, 
and many of them, in the opinion of the best judges, were 
engaged in the propagandism. In Paris the uniform language 
was that all royalty was tyranny, that the mission of France 
was to sweep it from the world, that French principles were to 
prepare the way for French arms by raising nations against 
their rulers. 

The amount of attention which a Government may wisely 

* Marsh’s Sistory of Politics^ i. was voted unanimously, and more 
203-212. Chauvelin described- the than 1,000 persons were unable to get 
festival of the ‘ Society of the Revolu- admission into the crowded room, 
tion of 1688 ’ (at which he thought it • (To Lebrun, Nov. 12, 1792.) 
prudent not to he present) as one of ^ Macpherson’s Annals of Coni* 
the grandest triumphs of liberty ever merce, iv. 254:. 
known in England. The toasts were » Wilberforoe’s Xt/<fi,ii. 1-6. AucJi* 
all for France, the ‘ Marseillaise ' was land Corresjmidencet ii. 469. 
sung, an address to the Convention 
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pay to treasonable writing, speaking, or even action, is not a 
matter tkat can be settled by any general rule. It varies infi- 
nitely with tbe character and habits of the nation and with the 
spirit of the time, and certainly the closing months of 1792 were 
not a period in which these things could be looked upon with 
indiSerence. The manifestly expansive, subversive, and epi- 
demical character of the French Eevolution, the dangerous 
national ambitions that were wedded to it, and the great part 
which the propagandism of opinions and the establishment of 
affiliated societies had actually borne in attracting or facilitating 
invasion, could not reasonably be doubted. At the same time 
the Government shrank much from measures of repression. On 
November 14, Grenville wrote an interesting letter to his 
brother, who had accused him of negligence. He assured Buck- 
ingham that the ministers were not indifferent, or inobservant of 
what was passing, but they believed that the accounts of dis- 
turbances were much exaggerated and that at all events the 
intervention of the Government should be only very sparingly 
and cautiously employed. ^ If you look back,’ he continued, ‘ to 
the last time in our history that these sort of things bore the 
same serious aspect that they now do — I mean the beginning of 
the Hanover reigns — you will find that the Protestant succession 
was established, not by the interference of a Secretary of State or 
Attorney-General in every individual instance, but by the exer- 
tions of every magistrate and officer, civil and military, through- 
out the country. ... It is not unnatural, nor is it an unfavour- 
able symptom, that people who are thoroughly frightened, as the 
body of landed gentlemen in this country are, should exaggerate 
these stories. . . . It is, however, not the less true that the danger 
exists. . . . The conquest of Flanders has, I believe, brought the 
business to a much nearer issue than any reasonable man could 
believe a month ago. The hands pf the Government must be 
strengthened if the country is to be'saved^ but, above all, the 
work must not be left to the hands of Government, but every 
man must put his shoulder to it according to his rank and situa- 
tion in life, or ifc will not be don©.’ ^ 

It was impossible for English ministers not to be struck with . 
the importance given in the French Convention to deputations 
^ Buckingham’s Courts and Cabinets, ii. 22C-228. 
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from the most obscure Engiisli societies ; with the manner in 
which the most obscure democratic addresses were officially 
published in France as the voice of the English people ; with 
the honour of French citizenship ostentatiously conferred upon 
Priestley and Paine, and with the constant intercourse between 
the French representatives in England and the opponents of the 
Government. But a much more serious provocation was soon 
given by the decree of November 19, in which the French 
Convention, without drawing any distinction between hostile 
and neutral Governments, formally announced that the French 
nation would grant fraternity and assistance to all nations that 
desired to regain their liberty, and directed the Executive Power 
to order the French generals to put this decree into execution. 
In order that it should be universally known, the Convention 
commanded that it should be translated into all languages. 

This decree in its obvious signification was an invitation to all 
nations to revolt against their rulers. In the new Parisian dialect, 
not only the most mitigated monarchy, but even aristocratic re- 
publics like Holland and Switzerland were tyrannies, and the 
French Government now pledged itself to assist revolted subjects 
by force of arms, even though their Governments had not given 
the smallest provocation to France. The decree was in perfect 
harmony with the language of the most conspicuous French 
politicians, and with the hopes or promises held out by French 
emissaries in many lands ; but it was an interference with the 
internal affairs of other countries at least as gross as that which 
was committed by Lewis XIV. when he recognised the son of 
James II. as King of England. It was a provocation much 
more serious than the greater number of those which had pro- 
duced wars during the eighteenth century. 

It is quite certain, however, that the decree of November 19 
if taken alone would never have induced Pitt to engage in 
hostilities with France. The attitude of the French Conven- 
tion reluctantly convinced him of the necessity of taking special 
measures for the protection of order at home, but nothing short 
of grave and manifest external danger could provoke him to 
draw the sword. 

In my own judgment, one of the most remarkable features in 
his foreign policy is the apathy or at least the quiescence with 
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'which he witnessed the French conquest of the Belgic Provinces. 
Ever since the English Revolutiouj it had been one of the first 
objects of English foreign policy to secure this tract of country 
from the dominion and the ascendency of France. Its invasion 
by Lewis XIV. first made the war of the Spanish succession 
inevitable. Its security had been the main object of the Barrier 
Treaty, and we have already seen the importance attached to 
this point in the negotiations of 1789. If Pitt’s father had 
been at the head of affairs, there can, I think, be little doubt 
that the entry of the French troops into the Belgic Provinces 
would have been immediately followed by English intervention. 
It is indeed true that one of the results of the recent policy of 
the Emperors had been that England no longer guaranteed the 
Austrian dominion in Flanders. Joseph II. by expelling the 
Dutch garrisons had torn the Barrier Treaty into shreds, and the 
Convention which had been signed at the Hague in December 
1790, by which Prussia and the maritime Powers guaranteed 
these provinces to Austria* had not been ratified, on account of 
the refusal of Leopold to grant the full and promised measure 
of their ancient liberties.^ But although there was no treaty 
obligation, it was a matter of manifest political importance to 
England that Brussels, Ostend, and, above all, Antwerp, should 
not be in the hands of the French. All these had now been 
conquered, and although the French Government and their 
representatives in England had publicly disclaimed ideas of 
aggrandisement, although they represented the invasion of the 
Belgic Provinces as a mere matter of military necessity, and 
contented themselves as yet with decreeing that they should be 
for ever sundered from the Imperial rule, it needed but little 
foresight to perceive that, in the event of the final victory of 
France, they would remain French territory. Savoy was already 
formally incorporated into the French Republic. In Belgium, 
only a very few weeks had passed before the French, contrary 
to the wishes of the people, began a general confiscation of 
ecclesiastical property, forced their assignats into circulation, 
and treated the country exactly as a French province. 

’ See Coxe’s House of Austria, ii. Netherlands, but neither England nor 
()0r)-f;07. Prussia, as we have seen, Holland had done so. 
afterwards guarautoed the Austrian 
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There is a large amount of chauce in the judgments which 
history ultimately forms of statesmen. If events had taken a 
somewhat different course, it is probable that Pitt’s foreign policy 
would now have been chiefly censured for having, without an 
effort to prevent it, suffered the whole of Belgium to fall into 
the hands of France. But whether the acquiescence of the 
English Government was right or wrong, it at least furnished 
one more emphatic proof of the ardent desire of Pitt to avoid a 
war. The line which he adopted was perfectly clear. The 
invasion and conquest of Belgium he determined not to make a 
casus hellL ■ The contingency of France retaining it in spite of 
her disclaimers was not yet brought into question. But England 
was connected with Holland by the closest and strictest alliance, 
and she had most formally guaranteed the existing Dutch Con- 
stitution. If therefore Holland and her Constitution were in 
real danger, England was bound, both in honour and policy, to 
draw the sword. 

The justification or condemnation of English intervention in 
the great French war turns mainly upon this question. We have 
already seen that there had long existed in Holland a democratic 
and revolutionary party which was violently opposed to the House 
of Orange, which had been defeated by the efforts of Prussia and 
England, and which, before the French Eevolution, had been in 
close alliance with France.. We have seen also how bitterly the 
defeat of that party had been resented in Paris ; how . warmly 
its refugees were welcomed by the French Revolutionists, and 
how early the overthrow of the existing Dutch Constitution was 
spoken of as a possible result of the Revolution. In January 
1792, a deputation of ‘ Dutch Patriots’ had presented a petition 
to the National Assembly, describing their plans for establishing 
liberty in Holland, and restricting the authority of the Stad- 
holder, and requesting the favour of France, and the President 
had replied that the French people would always be their allies 
as long as they were the friends of liberty.^ In the following 
June, Lord Gower mentiioned to the English Government that 
the French intended to raise for their service a body of between 
three and four thousand Dutch patriots, and in the same month 
Grenville informed Gower that Lord Auckland had been writing 
* Annual Begister, 1792, pp. 352, 353, 
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from Holland ^ that a project was supposed to be in agitation 
for an attack upon some of the Dutch ports from Dunkirk, by 
the legion of Dutch patriots now raising.’ Gower at first re- 
garded this report as wholly untrue, but he soon after wrote : 

^ I must retract my opinion that apprehensions entertained in 
Holland with regard to the Dutch legion are perfectly ill-founded. 
It was originally to have consisted of 4,250 men, but it is now to 
be augmented to 6,000.’ ^ 

The apprehensions of danger, however, in this quarter did 
not become acute until after the totally unexpected issue of the 
exx^^dition of the Duke of Brunswick, and the triumpliant inva- 
sion of the Austrian Netherlands. A great revolutionaiy army 
flashed with victoiy was now on the borders of Holland, and 
a rising of the ^ Patriotic ’ party in that country might at any 
moment be expected. 

Lord Auckland was then English minister at the Hague. 
On November 6 — the day on which the battle of Jemraapes 
was fought — Grenville wrote him a confidential letter describ- 
ing the extremely critical condition of Eurox3e, and defining 
the course which the English Government intended to x>ursue. 
It was written in much the same strain as the almost contem- 
poraneous letter to Lord Buckingham from which I have already 
quoted. ‘ I am every day,’ he said, ^ more and more confirmed 
in my opinion that, both in order to preserve our own domestic 
quiet and to secure some other parts, at least, of Europe free from 
the miseries of anarchy, this country and Holland ought to 
remain quiet as long as it is possible to do so, even with some 
degree of forbearance and tolerance beyond what would in other 
circumstances have been judged right.’ It apx^ears probable 
that the Austrians and Prussians will make another campaign 
against Prance, but in the oxDinion of Grenville ^ the re-establisli- 
ment of order in France can be effected only by a long course 
of intestine struggles,’ and foreign intervention will only serve 
the cause of anarchy. English ministers consider that the best 
chance of preserving England from the dangers of the Eevo- 
lution is to abstain resolutely from all interference with the 
struggle on the Continent, and they strongly recommend a similar 
course to the Dutch, ‘Their local situation and the neiglibovir- 

* Gower to Grenville, Juno 22, 29 ; Grenville to Gower, Juno 12, 1792. 
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liood of Germany, Liege, and Flanders, may certainly render the 
danger more imminent, but it does not, I think, alter the reason- 
ing as to the means of meeting it ; and those means will, I think, 
be always best found in the preservation of the external peace of 
the Eepublic, and in that attention to its internal situation which 
external peace, alone, will allow its Government to give to that 
object.’ The States-General desired to know what course the 
English Government would pursue if the Republican Govern- 
ment in France notified its establishment, and demanded to be 
acknowledged. Grenville answered that no step of this kind 
was likely to be taken till the new Fi-ench Constitution was 
settled by the Assembly, and before that time the whole aspect 
of affairs may have changed. If, however, contrary to his ex- 
pectation, such a demand were at once made, it would probably 
be declined, but declined in such terms that England would be 
free to acknowledge the Republican Government in France at a 
later period, if such a Government should be fully established.^ 

A week later the danger had become far more imminent by 
the flight of the AuvStrian Government from Brussels, and it now 
appeared in the highest degree probable that the army of Du- 
mouriezi would speedily press on to Holland. Dutch ^ patriots ’ 
were going over to him in great numbers, and it was reported 
that he had boasted that he would dine at the Hague on Hew 
Year’s Day.® Under these circumstances the English ministers 
considered that in the interests of peace the time had come for 
England to depart from her system of absolute reserve, and they 
took two important steps, which we must now examine. 

The first of these was to send to Lord Auckland a formal 
declaration which was to be presented to the States-General and 
to be made public, assuring Holland of the inviolable friendship 
of England and of her full determination to execute at all times, 
and with the utmost good faith, all the stipulations of the Treaty 
of Alliance she had entered into in 1788. The King is per- 
suaded, the memorial said, that the strict neutrality, which the 
United Republic as well as England had kept, will be sufldcient 
to save her from all danger of a violation of her territory or an 


' AvcUand Corrmi}0%(leme, ii. Lord AncldancVs letters (Record 
-Kn-'KIT. . Oitico) in tbe beginning oI November. 

" Tins is mentioned in one of 
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interference on tlie part of either belligerent with her internal 
afffiirs. But as the theatre of war was now brought almost to 
the frontier of the Eepublic, and as much uneasiness had 
naturally arisen, his Majesty thought it right to give the States- 
General this renewed assurance. He recommended them to 
repress firmly all attempts to disturb internal tranquillity, and 
he expressed his full belief that a close union between the two 
countries would contribute most effectually to the welfare of both 
and to the general tranquillity of Europe.^ 

We have letters both from Pitt and Grenville explaining the 
motives of this step.^ Lord Auckland had represented, no 
doubt with great truth, the danger of Holland as extreme, and 
in the event either of an invasion or an insurrection England 
was bound to interfere. ^ However unfortunate it would be,^ 
wrote Pitt, Ho find this country in any shape comraittedy it 
seems absolutely impossible to hesitate as to supporting onr ally 
in case of necessity, and the explicit declaration of our sentiments 
is the most likely way to prevent the case occurring.’ Such a 
declaration appeared to the English Government tlio best measure 
for preventing eitlier a rising in Holland or an infringeTnent of 
the Dutch tenitory, and although it did not ultimately save 
Holland froui invasion it is certain that it greatly strengtlioncHl 
the Dutch Government, and discouraged any attempts at local 
insurrection. 

It was plain, however, that unless the war in the Hethcr- 
lauds was speedily arrested, the chances of preserving the Dutch 
territory inviolate were infinitesimally small. On the same 
(lay, tlierefore, , on which the English Government despatched 
their memorial to Holland, they sent instructions to tlie Eng- 
lish ambassadors Oit Beidin and Vienna, directing thorn to break 
the silence ou. Erench affairs they had hitherto observed in 
their communications with those Courts. ‘ These instructions/ 
wrote Pitt, ‘ are necessarily in very general terms, as, in tlie 
ignorance of the designs of Austria and Prussia, and in the 
uncertainty as to what events every day may produce, it seems- 
impossible to decide definitively at present on the lino- which 

‘ Ammal 1702, pp. 352, 316, and the letter of Gronvitle to 

553. ' , Auckland (in the liecord Ollicu) Nov. 

See the letter of Pitt in Rose’s 13/1703. 
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we ouglit to pursue, except as far as relates to Holland. Per- 
haps some opening may arise which may enable us to contribute 
to the termination of the war between different Powers in 
Europe, leaving France (which I believe is the best way) to 
arrange its own internal affairs as it can. The whole situation, 
however, becomes so delicate and critical that I have thought 
it right to request the presence of all the members of the 
Cabinet who can without too much inconvenience give their 
attendance.’ ^ 

The letters of instruction to Eden and Keith are substan- 
tially the same, but a little more may be gleaned from the 
former than from the latter, as Prussia was oh much more 
intimate terms with England than Austria. The King, it was 
said, knows very little of the plans of the Courts of Prussia 
and Austria in France, or of their views of the termination of 
the war. ^ His Majesty having so repeatedly declined to make 
himself a painty to that enterprise forbore to urge for any 
more distinct explanation,’ but ^the unforeseen events which 
have arisen, and most particularly the success of the French 
arms in Flanders, have now brought forward considerations in 
which the common interests and engagements of his Majesty 
and the King of Prussia are deeply concerned.’ There are 
grave reasons to fear ‘ for the security and tranquillity of the 
United Provinces,’ and the King now asks for confidential com- 
munications from the Court of Berlin. His object is, if possible, 
to assist in ^ putting an end to a business so unfortunate for all 
those who have been engaged in it, and which threatens in its 
consequences to disturb the tranquillity of the rest of Europe.’ 
Eden, however, is to be extremely cautious ^not to commit 
this Court to any opinion with respect to the propriety and 
practicability of any particular mode’ of effecting this object. 
He may say that, as the King knows nothing about the plans 
of the two Courts, he could give no instructions, and if he finds 
that the Prussian King is reluctant to make communications, 
he is at once to drop the subject.^ 

It cannot be said that in these very cautious proceedings 

^ Rose’s Diaries, i. 115. This let- members of the Cabinet seems to have 
ter is addressed to the Marquis of been considered a matter of course*. 
Stafford. It is curious as showing Grenville to Eden, Nov. IS. See 

how little the attendance of all tijje too Grenville to JEeith, Nov. 13, 1702. 
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the EnglisL. Goyernment in any way departed from its neu- 
trality, nor can they, I think, be regarded as at all in excess 
of what the danger of the situation warranted. Scarcely a 
day now passed which did not bring disquieting intelligence. 
Prom Zealand and from Ostend, it was reported that the 
.French meant to send a squadron to force the passage of the 
Scheldt, and the rumour obtained some confirmation when two 
French gunboats appeared on the coast of Holland. It was at 
first said that they came to buy horses, but the commander 
soon asked the Dutch Government on the part of Dumourie/i 
for permission to sail up the Scheldt for the purpose of assisting 
in reducing the town and citadel of Antwerp, though he must 
have well known that the Dutch could not gi^ant such permis- 
sion without a plain violation of their neutrality. There were 
reports from Breda of an intended insurrectionary movement. 
There were fears of complications from the crowds of emigrants 
who were now pouring into Holland from Li%e and Brabant. 
There was a question whet'her it would not be advisable at 
once to send English ships of war to Flushing. Staremberg, 
the Austrian minister, succeeded in bribing one of the oSiciais 
of the French embassy, and, by his means, obtaining a copy of 
a confidential letter from Dumouriez to De Maulde, the French 
minister at the Hague. In this letter, Dumouriez promised 
that he would try to prevent the recall of De Maulde, and he 
added : ^ I count upon carrying liberty to the Batavians, as I 
have already done to the Belgians, and the Revolution will be 
accomplished in Holland in such a manner that tilings will he 
brought back to the point in which they were in 1788 .’ 

Auckland believed this letter to be certainly genuine, but 
he did not despair of peace, nor did he think tlae time had yet 
come when it was necessary to send English ships to Plushiuo*. 
It was important, he said, to avoid giving signs of apprehension 
or distrust, though he would be glad to know that there was 
some English naval force in the Downs which could be forth- 
coming at short notice. The season of the year was very un- 
favourable for invasion. ‘Those who ought to know best the 
interior of this country,’ he wrote, ‘ continue to assure me that 
they see no immediate ground of alarm, and the exterior will, 
for the present, be (I hope) defended by nature and by tlie 

VOL. VI. /; 
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seasons. It would have a great effect, and might possibly save 
mankind from a deluge of general confusion and misery, if the 
loyalty and good sense of England could be roused into a 
manifestation of abhorrence of the wickedness and folly of the 
levelling doctrines.’ Possibly the English Grovernment might 
even now be able to arrange the preliminaries of a general 
pacification of Europe.^ 

GrenviUe also took at first a somewhat hopeful view. While 
sending Auckland alarming reports which he had received from 
Ostend, he expressed his belief that they were exaggerated, 
though they must not be neglected. He rejoiced to hear that 
the English declaration of friendship to Holland had a good 
effect, and hoped that Auckland would do all in his power to 
sustain confidence. am strongly inclined,’ he wrote, ^to 
believe that it is the present intention of the prevailing party 
in France to respect the rights of this conntry and of the 
Eepublic, but it will undoubtedly be necessary that the strictest 
attention should be given to any circumstance which may seem 
to indicate a change in this respect.’ It was impossible, how- 
ever, to disguise the fact that the prospect was full of the 
gravest danger and uncertainty, and the demands of the com- 
mander of the French ships of war seemed to indicate a plain 
desire to force on a quarrel. Such preparations as could be 
made without attracting much notice, had already been made 
in England. All hemp in England had been bought by the 
Government lest it should be exported to France, and Gren- 
ville recommended a similar measure to the Dutch. The French 
appeared to have as yet imported little hemp, and might there- 
fore have difficulty in equipping their navy. The Government 
did not at present think it wise to send an English fleet either 
to Flushing or to the Downs,^ 

The fury of the thunderstorm is less trying to the nerves 
of men than the sultry, oppressive, and ominous calm that 
precedes it; and it was through such a calm ‘that England was 
now passing. To the last letter from which I have quoted, 
Grenville appended a postscript announcing proceedings in 
Paris which at last convinced him that war was inevitable. On 

Grenville, Nov. 23, ^ Grenville to Auckland, Nov. 23, 
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November 16, tlie Executive Council at Paris adopted two me- 
morable resolutions abolisMng as contrary to the laws of nature 
the treaty rights of the Dutch to the exclusive navigation of 
the Scheldt and of the Meuse, and ordering the commanders 
of the French armies to continue to pursue the Austrians, even 
upon the territory of Holland, if they retired there. Three days 
later the Convention passed its decree, promising French assist- 
ance to all nations that revolted against their rulers. 

The last of these measures has already been considered. Its 
significance, at a time when there was a triumphant French army 
in Austrian Flanders, and a defeated but still powerful party in 
Holland which was notoriously hostile to the Plouse of Orange 
and notoriously in sympathy with France, was too manifest 
to be mistaken. The decree of November 19 was obviously 
intended to rekindle the civil war which had so lately been 
extinguished, and it made it almost certain that even the most 
partial insurrection would be immediately made the pretext for 
a French invasion. The direction given to the French com- 
mander to pursue the Austrians if they retired into Dutch terri- 
tory was a flagrant violation of the laws of nations, while the 
opening of the Scheldt was a plain violation of the treaty rights 
of the Dutch. Their sovereignty over that river dated from the 
Peace of Westphalia by which the independence of Holland was 
first recognised. It had been confirmed by the treaty of 1785, 
in which France herself acted as guarantee;^ and it was one 
of those rights which England, by the treaty of alliance in 1788, 
was most formally bound to defend. It would be impossible to 
conceive a more flagrant or more dangerous violation of treaties 
than this action of the French. It implied that they were 
absolute sovereigns of tlie Austrian Netherlands, for tliose pro- 
vinces alone were interested in the que>sti.ou. It established a 
precedent winch, if it were admitted, would invalidate the whole 
public law of Europe, for it assumed that the most formal treaties 
were destitute of dll biucling force if they appeared in the light 
of the new French philosophy to be contrary *to the laws of 
nature or ‘ remnants of feudal servitude ; ' and the decree of the 
French Executive was confirmed by the Oonveutiou, immediately 
after the memorial to the Dutch States-Geueral, by which Euglaiid 
^ ParL hut. XXX, '17; Marsh's Mint, a/ Polit ics^ i, lOt-108. 
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had pledged herself in the most formal manner to fulfil all the 
obligations she had assumed by the treaty of 1788. Nor was it 
possible to say that the measure was of no practical importance. 
Its immediate object was to enable the Trench to send ships of 
war to attack the citadel of Antwerp. If the Dutch acceded to 
the demand in spite of the protest of the Imperial minister, they 
would at once be forced out of their neutrality. But beyond this, 
if the navigation of the Scheldt was open to armed vessels it 
would enable the French, as the Dutch truly said, to carry their 
troops into the heart of Holland. A great French army was 
already on its border. Eefugees from Holland had been enrolled 
by thousands ; there were sujQIcient small boats collected at 
Ostend to transport an army ; and there was an active French 
party in Holland itself. Could it be questioned that the open- 
ing of the Scheldt formed a leading part of a plan for the con- 
quest of Holland ? Could it be doubted that if the mouth of 
the river passed into French hands it would, in the event of a 
war, give great facilities for an attack upon England ? 

It is impossible, I think, to consider all the circumstances of. 
the case without concluding that the decree was an act of gross 
and deliberate provocation, that it was part of a system of policy 
which plainly aimed at the conquest of Holland, and that England 
could not acquiesce in it with any regard either for her honour 
or her interests. The last assertion has indeed been denied on 
the ground that Joseph II. had attempted to carry a similar 
measure in 1785 and that England had remained passive. But 
this argument is obviously futile. England was at that time 
not in alliance with Holland^ she had but just made peace 
with her after a long war,- and the act of Joseph was not one 
which in any way affected English interests, for Austria never 
had any maritime force and could not, under any circumstances, 
become a danger to England. 

All the proceedings of the French only conspired to deepen 
the impression which the decrees of November 16 and 19 had 
produced. A letter written by Clavi^re, a member of the French 
Executive Council, was* intercepted, in which he wrote that if 
Holland wished to live at peace with France she must take 
care to receive no Prussians or Austrians into any part of her 
territory, for the Republic would leave ^ neither truce nor repose 
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ill any quarter to lier enemies eitlier secret or open.’ ^ Wlieii 
Dumouriez conquered Li 6 ge 5 tlie Prencli general Eustache ^ ap- 
peared at tlie gates of Maestricht, one of tlie strongest frontier 
towns of the United Provinces, and he sent a message to the 
Prince of Hesse, who commanded, demanding that 15,000 French 
soldiers might pass through the town. The Prince replied that 
to give such permission would be contrary to the Dutch neutrality. 
Eustache rejoined in a menacing letter, stating that he had two 
objects, to express the fraternal disposition of the French Pte- 
public towards the Republic of Holland, and to recommend the 
Governor at once to expel from Maestricht all the enemies of 
France. He would be sorry, he said, to act with violence, but 
his orders were stxict and formal, ‘ to punish as the enemies of 
the French Republic all the protectors of the Austrians and of 
the emigrants.’ The Dutch persisted in refusing to allow the 
French to enter Maestricht, and Eustache soon dropped his de- 
mand, but the whole episode was a characteristic and alarming 
illustration of the manner in which the Republic was disposed 
to treat neutral Powers.® It is now known that at this time an 
immediate invasion of Holland was fully intended by Dumouriez, 
but at the last moment the Executive Council shrn,nk from a 
step which would at once produce a war with England.^ 

Still more serious was the conduct of the commanders of the 
French war-ships at the mouth of the Scheldt. The Dutch 
took the only course which was possible consistently with their 
neutrality, and refused the permission that was asked ; but the 
French vessels sailed up the Scheldt to Antwerp in defiance of 
their prohibition.® 

There were at the same time evident efforts made to stimulate 
the French party in Holland, A report was industriously pro- 
pagated ^ that the disposition of the people of England is become 
such as to put it out of the power of his Majesty’s Govenxment 
to give in any event any species of succour ’ to Holland,® and Lord 
Auckland stated that it was known with certainty that large sums 


’ Auckland to Grenville, Nov. 27* 
1702. 

Though in the French service, 
he was by birth an Anioricau, and 
wroi e in English. Auckland to Gren- 
ville, Deo. 18, 1702. 


* Ibid. Dec. 2, 4, 1702. 
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had been expended by the French Executive Council for the pur- 
pose of exciting simultaneous insurrections in the great towns of 
England and in Holland.^ Auckland expressed his perfect con- 
hdence that in England this plan would be foiled, but, he added, 

^ in this Republic the case is different. . . . The animosities 
which were necessarily created by the transactions of 1787 have 
not yet subsided, and are now combined with the wild democratic 
notions of the clay, and are encouraged by the example of the 
Austrian Netherlands and the near neighbourhood and multi- 
plied succe.sses of the French armies. I nevertheless hope that 
interior tranquillity may (for the present at least) be maintained.’ 
The Prince of Orange one day hastily summoned Auckland, and 
assured him that he had received intelligence that Dumouriez 
had actually sent orders from Antwerp for a descent upon 
Holland, which was to be the signal for an insurrection. De 
Maulde, he was informed, had pointed out on the map the places 
at which the French meant to penetrate into Holland, adding 
that it was all Dumouriez’s doing, that, for his own part, he 
thought it very imprudent, and that in fifteen days all communi- 
cation with England would be stopped.^ 

De Maulde was suddenly and unexpectedly recalled by his 
Government and replaced by a man named Tainville, a violent 
Jacobin, ‘ of brutal manners and evident indiscretion.’ The first 
act of his mission was ^ to make himself the colporteur ’ of an 
incendiary work of Oondorcet entitled ^ Adresse aux Bataves,’ 
which he brought with him.^ 

De Maulde was by no means inclined to acquiesce patiently 
in his dismissal, and Auckland was present at his farewell inter- 
view with the Dutch Pensionary. De Maulde, he says, burst 
out into a violent invective against his Government, but still 
believed that Dumouriez would protect him and maintain him in 


^ AucTdand to Grenville, Dec. 7, 
1792. 

Ibid. Dec. 6, 7, 1792. 

® Ibid. Dec. 7, 1792. Lord Stor- 
mont afterwards quoted in the House 
of Lords the following passage from 
this production of Oondorcet, which 
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sophistry, and which Eepublican 
truths have sapped to its very founda- 
tion.’ Adolphus, V. 238. 
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Holland. Eeferring to a former conference with. Auckland, lie 
expressed liis hope that the English minister's views of a pacifi- 
cation were unchanged. Auckland answered that a month ago 
he individually would have gladly promoted a peace on the basis 
even of an acknowledgment of the French Republic, provided 
the royal family were put in security and well treated, but that 
now everything was changed. Savoy was annexed. Flanders, 
Brabant, Liege, and the districts on the Rhine were undergoing 
the same fate. A war of unprovoked depredation was carried 
on against the Italian States. The Dutch Republic had been 
insulted by the currM relating to the Scheldt, and the Conven- 
tion had passed a decree nearly tantamount to a declaration of 
war against every kingdom in Europe. De Maulde said little 
in reply ^ but when he was soundedas to the views ofDumouriez 
he expressed a wish to go to that general, and bring back a 
full account, as soon as his letters from Paris enabled him to 
settle his pecuniary matters. ‘ The Pensionary,’ Auckland says, 

‘ understood what was meant ; I said nothing and left them to- 
gether.’ The result was that Auckland agreed to ^ lend ’ De 
Maulde five hundred pounds, and the Pensionary would probably 
do more, in order that the French envoy might go to Dumouriez 
and might furnish them with • useful intelligence. Auckland 
and the Pensionary both believed that by De Maulde, and by a 
certain Joubert who was in their pay,^ full information might 
be obtained respecting the conduct and plans of the ‘ patriots.’ 
‘ It is hateful and disgusting work,’ Auckland added, ^ to have 
any concern with such instruments, and the Pensionary, who has 
been so good as to relieve me from the whole detail, seems to 
suffer under it.’ ^ 

The channels of information which were opened proved very 
useful.^ Three days after the last letter Auckland wrote that he 
had procured, ^at a moderate expense,’ the French minister’s 
instructions and part of his ministerial correspondence. These 
documents he considered so important that he did not venture 
to trust them to his secretary or clerk, but copied them out 
with his own hand. The instructions of De Maulde were dated 

^ It appears from snbscqiicnt “ Auckland to Grenville, Deo, IQ, 
letters that Joubert was Dc Maulde’s 1702, 
secretary. 
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August 25, 1792, at a time when orders were sent for the first 
invasion of Brabant and Flanders. Their purport was that the 
first object of French policy in Holland should be to encourage 
secretly the ^ patriots ’ opposed to the Stadholder, to keep up re- 
lations with them and to encourage them to look forward to 
French assistance. This must, however, be done cautiously, for 
a ^ premature revolution in Holland might draw down upon us 
all the forces of England and Prussia.^ There coiild be no 
longer any question that a revolution in Holland had, from the 
very beginning of the campaign in Flanders, been a fixed object 
of the governing party in Paris, and many of the letters of the 
‘ patriots ’ to the French minister at the same time fell into the 
hands of Auckland. They were on the whole reassuring, for 
they showed ‘ rather a mischievous disposition than a formed 
design.’ ^ 

A few days later, a German, travelling with a passport from 
the magistrates of Amsterdam, was arrested at Utrecht, and he 
was found to be the bearer of a packet of letters to Dumouriez. 
Most of them were of little importance, but among them were 
three papers of the highest consequence. There was a long 
letter from De Maulde giving a very detailed plan for an inva- 
sion of Holland through Arnhem, and concluding ^ that, unless 
Holland could be wrested from England, there would b© no 
security for France under any pacification.’ There was a letter 
from Tainville, the successor of De Maulde, urging Dumouriez to 
come forward and ^ relieve the friends of Freedom and of France 
from a tyrannical aristocracy,’ and there was a plan of inva sion 
drawn up by a French officer who was a prisoner for debt at 
Amsterdam.^ 

De Maulde, almost immediately after this arrest, had an 
interview with Auckland, at which he talked very pacifically, 
and he appears to have been wholly unconscious that his de- 
spatch was intercepted. Auckland was inclined to believe that 
he did not really wish for an invasion, as he was looking forward 
to personal advantages from services to be rendered during the 
winter, which would be interrupted if it took place. The inter- 
cepted letter, he thought, was probably part of a plan, perhaps 
a concerted plan, for giving an impression of his zeal. He was 

^ Aucklaud to Grenville, Dec. 13, 1792. * Ibid. Dec. 21, 1702. 
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contirmed in this impression by a later intercepted despatch 
addressed to Paris. It was full of falsehoods in its account 
of what had taken place, but it appeared to Auckland to lean 
towards peace, for it represented both England and Holland as 
desiring it, and suggested that it might be inexpedient to draw 
down these Powers and possibly also Spain upon France.^ 

It was impossible to deny the extremely critical nature of 
the situation, and the evident intention to invade Holland, but 
on the whole Auckland even now took a sanguine view. The 
condition of the French Republic seemed so precarious, the 
madness of provoking England to war was so manifest, the 
season so unfavourable for invasion, and the continued internal 
tranquillity of Holland so reassuring, that he had always hoped 
that the storm might pass. ^ I am more than ever convinced/ 
he wrote, at the end of November, ^ that if this Republic and 
England can keep out of the confusion for a few months, a 
great part of the danger will cease.’ ^ ^ We cannot doubt,’ he 

■wrote a week later, ^ that it has been the intention to attempt 
an invasion of some part of this Republic by troops and vessels 
from Antwerp, and we have reason to apprehend that the project 
is not yet laid aside. Such an enterprise, if we could rely oii 
the interior of the Provinces, would be contemptible, and, even 
under the present fermentation, at this season of the year it 
would be rash in the extreme ; but M. Dumouriez, with such a 
crowd of adventurers at his disposal, may be capable of risking 
the loss of 4,000 or 5,000.’ The effect of the arrival of some 
English ships of war in Holland he now thought might be very 
great. ^ It is possible that the whole end might be answered if 
any one or more of the number could arrive soon, and the 
necessity might perhaps cease before the remainder can quit the 
English poz'ts. ... If (as I incline to hope) nothing hostile 
should happen, their stay would be very short, and the impres- 
sion of such an attention would have a great and permanent 
effect.’ ^ ^ I know,’- he wrote some time later, ^ that the post- 

poning of the war is unfashionable in England, but I loa.u 
towards it from a belief that France is exhausted by her ex- 
penses, and may suddenly fall to pieces if our attack should not 

* Auckland to Grenville, Doc. 21, * Ibid. Nov. 27, 1792. 

27, 1792. _ « Ibid. Doc. 1, 1792. 
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excite a paroxysm of desperation wMch may prove very daii- 
geroiTS.’ 1 

It was plain tiiat the time had fully come for England to 
tahe a decided part, and an important despatch of Lord Greii- 
\illej dated December 4, and written immediately after he had 
been informed of the demand of the French to enter Maestricht, 
showed the light in which the English Government regarded 
the situation. 'The conduct of the French/ he wrote, ' in all 
these late proceedings, appears to his Majesty’s servants to 
indicate a fixed and settled design of hostility against this 
country and the Eepublic. The demand that the Dutch should 
siiifer their rights, guaranteed to them by Prance, to be set aside 
by the decree of the Convention, and the neutrality of their 
territory to be violated to the prejudice of Austria ,* the similar 
demand for a passage through Maestricht, in contradiction to 
e\ery principle of the law of nations, particularly those so much 
lelied on by France in the case of the German Princes i the 
lecent decree authorising the French generals to pursue their 
enemies into any neutral territory ; that by which the Conven- 
tion appears to have promised assistance and support to the 
disturbers of any established Government in any country, ex- 
plained and exemplified as it is by the almost undisguised 
attempts now making on their part to incite insurrections here 
and in Holland ; all these things afford strong proofs of their 
disposition, independently even of the offensive manner in which 
the conduct and situation of the neutral nations has recently 
been treated, even in the communications of the ministers 
themselves to the Convention.’ Under these circumstances, his 
Majesty has thought it necessary to arm, and he hopes that 
Holland will do the same. ' The King is decidedly of opinion 
that the Republic should persist in her refusal to admit the 
passage of the French troops through any part of her territory. 
While the neutrality of the Eepublic was beneficial to France, 
his Majesty uniformly recommended an adherence to it, and to 
depart from that principle now would be to give to the Court 
of Vienna the^ justest ground of complaint, and even a legiti- 
mate cause of war. Whatever may be the consequence, the 
King is of opinion that the Republic can maintain its indepen- 
* Aucliland to Grenville, Dec. 21, 1702, 
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dence only by observing tbe same line of conduct in tlie presejit 
case whiclL it bas uniformly maintained in all the different cir- 
cumstances wMcb have hitherto arisen. At the same time . . . 
the King has thought it right not to omit such steps as could 
conduce to a pacific explanation/ and he has accordingly ex- 
pressed his full readiness to receive privately and unofficially 
any agent the French might send, though he would not receive 
him publicly and officially.^ 

The conviction that a war with France was inevitable, and 
the conviction that it was -necessary to take sorAe decisive steps 
to stop the active correspondence of English democratic socie- 
ties with Paris, had now fully forced themselves on the English 
ministers. It was on November 28 that the deputation fx’om 
the English societies appeared at the bar of the Convention, 
congratulating that body in the name of the English people 
on ^the triumphs of Liberty,’ predicting that other nations 
would soon follow in the same ‘ career of useful changes,’ and 
declaring that the example of France had made revolutions so 
easy that addresses of congratulation might soon be sent to ^ a 
National Convention of England.’ I have quoted the enthu- 
siastic language in which the President of the Convention wel- 
comed his ^ fellow-Eepublicans ’ from England, and the confident 
arrogance with winch he announced the speedy downfidl of all 
the monarchies of Europe.^ On December 1, the Englivsli 
Government replied by a proclamation calling out the militia, 
on the ground that ‘ the utmost industry is still employed by 
evil-disposed persons within this kingdom, acting in concert 
with persons in foreign parts, with a view to subvert the laws 
and established constitution of this realm . . . that a spirit 
of tumult and disorder thereby excited has lately shown itself 
in acts of riot and insurrection,’ and that it was therefore neces- 
sary to strengthen the force which may be in readiness to 
support the civil magistrate. By a second proclamation, tlio 
meeting of Parliament was accelerated, and it was summoned 
for December 13.^ 

Great military and naval activity now prevailed in England. 
A powerful fleet was prepared for the Downs. Ships of war 

* Grenville to Auckland, Dec. 4, ^ March’s .Nisi, of PoIiNn, i. SOU- 

17^2. 212. “ ibid, i. 
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were put under orders for Flushing, and inquiries were made 
into the possibility, in case of war, of attacking Guadaloupo, 
Martinique, and St. Luciad Some information had been ob- 
tained which made the Government seriously anxious for the 
safety of the Tower and of the City ; strenuous measures wero 
taken for their protection,^ and the necessity for a con- 
siderable increase both in the army and navy was one of 
the first reasons assigned for the immediate assembly of Par- 
liament. 

Even before ' Parliament met, it was becoming evident tluit 
tlie schism in the Opposition was deepening. Lord Malmesbury 
relates that at two dinners of Whig leaders which were held at 
Burlington House to discuss the policy of the party. Fox de- 
clared that the alarm was totally groundless ; tliat there was 
not only no insurrection or imminent danger of invasion, but 
even no unusual symptom of discontent, and that for his own 
part he was determined to oppose the calling out of the militia. 

^ None of the company,’ Lord Malmesbury says, ^ agreed wiidi 
him.’ ‘No one, not even Pox himself, called in doubt the 
necessity of assisting the Dutch if attacked, but and he 
only, seemed inclined to think the opening of the Scheldt w'ti.s 
not a sufficient motive. . . . His principles, too, bore i-lio 
strongest marks of a leaning towards Republicanism.’ The 
Duke of Portland, and other leaders of the party, wished that 
in the dangerous condition of the country notliiiig should bo 
done to enfeeble the Government or impair the itn press ion of 
unanimity, and that therefore no amendment should be movcul 
to the address. Pox put an end to all discussion by declaring, 
with an oath, ‘that there was no address at tliis moment Pif/t 
could frame, he would not propose an amendment to, and divide 
the House upon.’ ^ 

The King’s Speech emphatically recalled the fidcJity with 
which the English Government, as well as the Statos-Ccnoral, 
had observed their policy of neutrality during the war and 
their complete abstention from all interference with the internal 

* See a curious minute oC an inter- ^ Mavsli’s JTnt, of PolUwff, i. 322- 
view between Lord Hawkosbuvy and 237 ; Buokingluim’s Memoirs, ii. 
a gentleman from Guadalonpc, Dec. 2UL. 

5y 1702 (Ifrencli Oorrcsi:)ondcnco in ^ MalmoHlniry’s Diaries and Cor* 
tlio Eccord Ofiice). resjiondenocy ii. 470- -475. 
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affairs of France. It was impossible, bowever, for tlie King to 
witness without the most serious nu easiness ^ the strong and 
increasing indications ’ of an intention to ^ excite disturbances 
in other countries, to disregard the rights of neutral nations, 
and to pursue views of conquest and aggrandisement ; ’ and 
the French had taken measures towards Holland which were 
^ neither conformable to the laws of nations nor to the positive 
stipulations of existing treaties.’ In addition to calling out the 
militia and augmenting the army and navy, the Government 
thought it necessary to introduce an Alien Bill, placing for a 
short time all foreigners in England under the supervision of 
the Government, prohibiting them from bringing into the 
country arms or ammunition, and authorising the Government, 
if necessary, to expel them from the kingdom. 

Pitt was not present at the first few debates of the Session. 
He had just received from the King the lucrative office of 
Warden of the Cinque Ports, and had not yet been re-elected, 
and the chief part in opposing Fox was taken by Windham, 
who had now decisively separated himself from his former 
leader, and who strenuously maintained the necessity for the 
measures of precaution which the Government recommended. 
The first speeches of Fox were in the highest degree violent 
and incendiary. In public, as in private, ^ he set no bounds to 
his exultation at the defeat of Brunswick, or to his insulting 
language when speaking of the two Powers with which England 
was likely to he soon in alliance, and he entirely blamed the 
reserve which the English Government had hitherto maintained. 
‘From the moment they knew a league was formed against 
France,’ he said, ‘ this country ought to have interfered. France 
had justice completely on her side, and we, by a prudent nego- 
tiation with the other Powers, might have prevented the horrid 
scenes which were afterwards exhibited. . . . Thank God, 
Nature had been true to herself, tyranny had been defeated, 
and those who had fought for freedom were triumphant ! ’ The 
King’s Speech had said that ‘ the industry employed to excite 
discontent on various pretexts and in different parts of the 
kingdom has appeared to proceed from a desire to attempt the 
destruction of our happy Constitution and the subversion of all 
* See Fox’s Coms^^ondeme^ ii. 372. 
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order and government ; ’ and the Lord Mayor of London had 
said, with incontestable timth, that societies were formed in 
London under pretence of merely discussing constitutional 
questions, but with the real object of propagating seditious 
doctrines. ^ By this new scheme of tyranny,’ said Pox, ^ we 
are not to judge of the conduct of men by their overt acts, 
but are to arrogate to ourselves at once the providence and the 
power of the Deity, to arraign a man for his secret thoughts, 
and to 'punish him because we choose to believe him guilty ! ’ 
Pursuing this strain, he proceeded, in a long declamatory passage, 
which was not innocuous, although it was astonishingly absurd, 
to accuse the English Government of meditating, not only the 
destruction of the Constitution, but also a system of cruelty and 
oppression worse than any devised by the See of Rome, or the 
Spanish Inquisition, or any other tyrant, spiritual or temporal.^ 

This was the kind of language employed in a momentous 
crisis of English history by the leader of one of the groat parties 
in the State. Fox, however, though he could be one of the 
most reckless and declamatory of demagogues, was also one of 
the most skilful of debaters, and as the discussion proceeded, and 
as it became evident that the dominant sentiment even on his 
own side of the House was decidedly against him, his language 
grew more moderate and plausible. French Revolutionists 
ceased to appear as angels of light and freedom. He spoke 
with much and probably with sincere horror ^ of the approach- 
ing murder of the King. He declared that the progress of the 
French arms in the Low ■ Countries was justly alarming to 
Europe, and might be dangerous to England, that the spirit 
which under Lewis XIV. menaced the liberties of Europe might 
influence, and actually had influenced, the conduct of the 
French, and although he opposed the calling out of the militia, 
he cordially supported the augmentation of the Army and Navy, 
To any measures restricting the proceedings of democratic so- 
cieties at home, he was inexorably opposed, and he urged that 
the proper way of combating discontent was to repeal the Test 
and Corporation Acts, to reform the Parliament, and to eman- 

^ Pari. Hist. XXX, 18, 19, 60, 61, politicians in Erancc in favour of th« 

- I have already noticed the let- King-, after the failure of the llight of 

ters Fox wrote to Baraave and other Varenucs. 8co vol. v. 658. 
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cipate tlie Irisli Catliolics. He acknowledged reluctantly, that 
if tke Dutch called on us to treat the opening of the Scheldt , 
as a casus foederis we were bound to do so, but he denied that 
they had done so. He attributed the hostility of the English 
’Government towards the Government of France to the fact that 
France was an ^ unanointed Eepublic/ and he declared that if 
there was a war it would be a war ^ of punctilio.’ ^ It is the 
true policy of every nation to treat with the existing Govern- 
ment of every other nation with which it has relative interests, 
without inquiring or regarding how that Government is con- 
stituted and by what means those who exercise it came into 
power.’ His advice was that we should at once recognise the 
French EepubHc, send an ambassador to Paris to treat with it, 
and in this way avert if possible the great calamity of war. 

This policy was, however, entirely repudiated, not only by the 
habitual followers of the ministry and by Burke, but also by 
the Duke of Portland, by Windham, by Sir Gilbert EEiot, by 
Thomas Grenville, and by the large majority of those who 
usually followed Pox. The serious amount of dangerous sedi- 
tion in England ; the constant encouragement of that sedition 
by the French ; the necessity of putting an end to the perpetual 
treasonable correspondence of English societies with the French 
Convention ; the extreme danger of Holland ; the gross, wanton, 
and repeated provocation which had been, offered to this old 
ally of England, appeared to the immense majority of the 
House of Commons abundantly proved. The present, it was 
said, was no time for entering into a course of extended internal 
reforms, which might easily be made the pretext or the instru- 
ment of revolution, and it was perfectly certain that no reform 
short of a total subversion of the mixed Constitution of England 
would satisfy the zealots of the new French creed. It was wholly 
untrue that the present attitude of the English Government 
towards France was due to the fact that she was a republic. 
The relations of England to Holland, Switzerland, Genoa, and 
Venice were perfectly amicable. But ' these were not regicidal 
republics, nor republics of confraternity with the seditious and 
disalTected in every State.’ Was it reasonable, it was asked, to 
expect the King of England to send an ambassador to France 
at a time when France had still no settled administration or 
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Goyernment; when the French Convention had just declared 
its implacable hatred of all kings and of all monarchical insti- 
tutions 5 when it had been receiving and encouraging seditious 
Englishmen, who had come over to complain of the Constitution 
of their own country, and to seek for an alliance to subvert it ; 
when a decree had gone forth from Paris which was a general 
declaration against all existing Governments, and an invita- 
tion to universal revolt; when the rulers of France were on 
the ev6 of crowning a long series of confiscations and murders 
by the murder of tlieir inoffensive sovereign ? It would be an 
eternal disgrace to the British Empire, it was said, if England 
at this time sent an ambassador to Paris, for by doing so she 
would not only be the first nation in Europe to recognise a 
Government created by a train of atrocious crimes, but would 
also be looked upon as giving her countenance to the horrid 
deed which was manifestly impending. Such a policy would 
result in ^ the complete alienation of those Powers with which 
England was at present allied,’ and by giving the whole weight 
of the character of England to Prance at a time when France 
was endeavouring to arm the subjects of every kingdom against 
their rulers, it would place all Europe in a deplorable situa- 
tion. No nation had ever observed neutrality in difficult cir- 
cumstances more strictly or scrupulously than England. She 
had given Prance no provocation whatever. She had again and 
again declared her resolution to meddle in no way with her 
internal concerns, and she tolerated in the country an unofficial 
representative who was perfectly competent to discharge any 
duties of negotiation that might arise. Nor was there, in truth, 
any question of difficulty or complexity impending. The whole 
danger rose from acts of patent and wilful provocation on the 
part of France ; from her pretension to set aside the plainest 
and most formal treaties on the ground ‘ that they were extorted 
by avarice and consented to by desiootism ; ’ from her ceaseless 
efforts to foment rebellion in other countries, and from the un- 
governable ambition with which she was disturbing the equi- 
librium of Europe. 

Such was, in a few words, the substance of the rival argu- 
ments in the debates in the first weeks of the Session. There 
can be no question that the Government carried with them the 
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immense preponderance of opinion, both, witbin tlie House and 
beyond its walls. Fox’s amendment on tlie Address was nega- 
tived by 290 to 50, and in the opinion of Lord Malmesbury a 
fall half of tbis small minority consisted of men wbo, tbrongb 
personal attachment to Fox, voted in opposition to tbeir genuine 
sentiments.^ His motion for sending a minister to France was 
negatived and tbe Alien Bill was carried without a division. 
Measures were at tbe same time carried, prohibiting tbe circula- 
tion in England of French assignat bonds, and enabling tbe 
King to prohibit tbe export of naval stores. 

While these measures were passing through Parliament 
several important events were occurring on tbe Continent. It 
was already evident that tbe declarations of tbe French, that 
they sought no conquests, and that they would not interfere 
with tbe free expression of tbe will of tbe inhabitants of 
the Austrian Netherlands, were mere idle words. Although 
there was a revolutionary party in Flanders, and especially in 
the bishopric of Liege, it soon became plain that the general 
wish of the population of these countries did not extend beyond 
the re-establishment of their ancient constitution ; that they 
clung tenaciously to their old local privileges, customs, and in- 
dependence, and that they had not the least wish to see the 
destruction of their Church or of their nobility. But the French 
had not been many weeks in the Austrian Netherlands before 
they proceeded to treat them as a portion of France, to introduce 
the assignats, to confiscate the Church property, to abolish all 
privileges, and to remould the whole structure of society 
according to the democratic type. In the famous decree of 
December 15, the National Convention proclaimed its policy 
in terms which could not be misunderstood. ^ Faithful to the 
principles of the sovereignty of the people, which will not permit 
them to acknowledge any of the institutions militating against 
it,’ they ordered that, in every country which was occupied by 
French arms, the French commander should at once proclaim 
the sovereignty of the people, the suppression of all existing 
authorities, the abolition of all existing taxes, of the tithes, of 
the nobility, and of all privileges. The people were to be con- 
voked to create provisional administrations, from which, how- 
^ Malmesbury’s Biaries, ii. 476. 
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ever, all the civil and military agents and oflScers of the former 
Government and all members of the lately privileged classes 
and corporations must be excluded. If, however, as in the case 
of Flanders, the people of the occupied country preferred their 
old form of government, the coarse to be pursued was clearly 
laid down. ‘The French nation will treat as enemies .the 
people who, refusing or renouncing liberty and equality, are 
desirous of preserving their prince and privileged castes, or of 
entering into accommodation with them. The nation promises 
and engages never to lay down its arms until the sovereignty 
and liberty of the people on whose territory the French armies 
shall have entered shall be established, and not to consent to' 
any arrangement o<r treaty with the princes or privileged persons 
so dispossessed, with whom the Eepublic is at war.’ The Con- 
vention added a commentary to this decree, in which its inten- 
tions were still more emphatically asserted. ‘ It is evident,’ they 
said, ‘ that a people so enapioured of its chains and so obsti- 
nately attached to its state of brutishness as to refuse the re- 
storation of its rights is the accomplice not only of its own 
despots but even of all the crowned usurpers, who divide the 
domain of the earth and of men. Such a servile people is the 
declared enemy, not only of the French Eepublic, but even 
of all other nations, and therefore the distinction which we 
have so justly established between Government and people ought 
not to b© observed in its favour.’ Such a people must, therefore^ 
be treated ‘ according to the rigour of war and of conquest.’ ^ 

The decree excited fierce discontent in the Belgic provinces, 
but petitions and protests were unavailing, and the Convention 
sent commissioners, among whom Danton was the most con- 
spicuous, to carry their wish.es into execution. While, however, 
France was thus verifying the predictions of Burke by proclaim- 
ing that the war was essentially a war of revolutionary pro- 
pagandism, and while by this proclamation she stimulated into 
new energy the many rerolutionary clubs and centres that were 
scattered throughout Europe, a few reverses checked the hitherto 
unbroken success of her arms. The attempt which had already 
been made to make a separate peace with Prussia at the expense 

' Marsh, ch. xli. ; Anmial ItegxMer, 1702, part 2, pp. SAS-SGO Bourgoing, 
i. deuxi^me partie,*pp. 208-272. 
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of the Emperor was resumed in tlie early winter of 1792,' but it 
bad no result, and a combined army of Prussians and Hessians 
easily drove tbe small army of Oustine out of Germany. He 
was compelled to evacuate Frankfort in the beginning of De- 
cember, and a montk later lie recrossed tbe Eliine. An attempt 
w^hicb was made by Beurnonville, at tlie bead of tbe army of the 
Moselle, to seize Coblentz and Treves in the middle of December 
was defeated by the Austrians, and a descent upon Sardinia 
which followed the expedition to Naples proved a total failure. 

The letters which Grenville had addressed on November 13 
to the English ambassadors at Vienna and Berlin, Inviting 
confidential communications, were answered with a vagueness 
which might have been perplexing to the English ministers, if 
the clue to the riddle had not been furnished by their represen- 
tatives. It is to be found in the Polish question, which was now 
absorbing the attention of the German Powers, almost to the 
exclusion of French affairs. We have already seen the fii'st 
stages of the plots against Poland which were concocted in the 
Courts of St. Petersburg and Berlin, and the hopeless impotcuco 
to which Poland had been reduced. Her military resources were 
utterly incapable of meeting the powerful enemies that hemmed 
her in. Her frontier was almost defenceless. The spirit of her 
peasantry was broken by repeated Russian invasions and occu- 
pations. Her new constitution, though it appeared to the male- 
volent perspicacity of her neighbours likely to give her order, 
stability, and prosperity, had not yet time to take any root, and 
she was completely isolated in Europe. France and Turkey 
were her two oldest allies ; but France had neither the power 
nor the disposition to interfere for her protection, while Turkey, 
having but just emerged from an exhausting war, was certain to 
remain quiescent. But the greatest calamity was the death of 
the Emperor Leopold. That very able sovereign Imd regarded 
the independence and power of Poland one of the leading 
elements of European stability, and while he lived he was likely 
to have the strongest influence in the coalition that had been 
formed. He died, leaving his empire to an ignorant boy, without a 
policy or any strength of intellect or will. The polipy of Russia 
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towards Poland was one of cynicalj undisguised rapacity, and tis 
soon as she had seen the two German Powers engaged in the 
war with France, she proceeded to put her plans into execution. 
At the end of May an army of 60,000 Eussians crossed the 
Polish frontier, and in spite of some hrave resistance from: 
Kosciusko, they entered Warsaw in the beginning of August.^ 

The course of events depended largely on the King of Prussia. 
That sovereign, as we have seen, had first induced the Poles to 
assert their independence of Eussia. He had himself urged 
them to amend their constitution. He had been the first to 
congratulate them on the constitutional reform of May 17 91. 
He had bound himself before God and man, by two solemn and 
recent treaties, to respect the integrity of Poland i to defend tlie 
integrity of Poland against all enemies ; to oppose by force any 
attempt to interfere with her internal afiairs. Yet, as we have 
also seen, he had resolved as early as March 1792, not only to 
breoik his word and to betray his trust, but also to take an active 
part in the partition of the defenceless country which he had 
bound himself in honour to protect. By this means the terri- 
torial aggrandisement at which he had long been aiming might 
be attained. 

The full extent of the treachery was only gradually disclosed^ 
and the very instructive letters which Eden sent from Berlin 
enable us to complete a story which is one of tlie most shame- 
ful and most melancholy in the eighteenth century. At the end 
of May he relates a conversation with Schulenburg which fully 
confirmed him in his previous opinion that Poland must rely on 
its own efforts for its safety. ^ Your Lordship will observe,' lie 
adds, ^that his sentiments have been uniformly hostile to its 
prosperity. He scrupled not yesterday to say that Eussia was^ 
playing the game of this country, and repeated that itmustevm’ 
be the interest of Prussia to prevent Poland from rising into a 
great and independent State.' He denied that Ihaissia was 
bound to anything more ^ than to maintain Poland in the siato 
in which she was before the revolution,' but added that ^ the 
mpst solemn assurances had been advanced liere and to tlie 
Prussian minister at Petersburg that nothing further was meant 

^ Hailes to Grenville, May 22, 30, June 27, July 25, August 8, 1702. 
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by the Empress tliaii to re-establish everything on the same 
footing as it stood prior to May 3, 1791J ^ 

When the Russians crossed the Polish frontier, the Poles at 
once appealed to Prussia, and the English minister strongly sup- 
ported their petition. Eden describes at length the conference 
between the Polish envoy, Count Potocki, and Schulenburg. The 
former appealed to ^ the article of their treaty which expressly 
stipulated the assistance to be given, should any Power, under any 
pretence whatever, interfere in the internal arrangements of the 
Republic.’ Schulenburg denied that the camB foederis had arisen, 
for the change in the Polish constitution, which had been ef- 
fected subsequent to the signature of the treaty, and without 
the privity of the King of Prussia, had essentially changed the 
^ political connection of the two countries. ^ Count Potocki here 
observed that if his Prussian Majesty’s approbation of the revo- 
lution subsequent to its taking place, were alone wanting to 
justify the claims of his country to his Majesty’s protection, he 
was willing to rest it on that ground, and immediately produced 
the copy of the despatch dated May 19 of the same year, from 
his Prussian Majesty himself to Baron Goltz, Charge d’ Affaires 
at Warsaw. ... In this despatch his Prussian Majesty extols 
the revolution as likely to strengthen the alliance between tlie 
two countries, approves of the choice made of the Elector of 
Saxony, and expressly enjoins Baron Goltz to communicate his 
sentiments to his Polish Majesty. To this paper the Prussian 
minister could oppose nothing except several censures of the 
indiscretion of having given a copy of it to the Polish Govern- 
ment. Count Potocki observed very properly, that that appeared 
to him to bo immaterial, since a mere verbal assurance by his 
Prussian Mjijosty would have been equally obligatory.’ ^ 

Eden a few days later sent to England ^ a copy of one of the 
notes presented by the Prussian minister at Warsaw, exhorting 
the Poles to meliorate their constitution ; a copy of the second 
and sixtli articles of their treaty with Prussia, and also a copy 
of a despatch written! May 16, 1791, by his Prussian Majesty to 
Count Goltz, his Charge d’Affaircs at Warsaw, expressing Iris 
full and entire approbation of the revolution effectuated on 


Mon to Grcnvillo, BlaySa, 1702. 


8 Ibia. June 12, 1702 
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May 3, 1791/ He noticed, however , that on all sides the Poles 
encountered systematic coldness. Hertzberg said that they 
deserved their fate, because they would not cede Dantzig and 
Thorn to Prussia. Potocki, though a man of the first position, 
was not invited to dine with the King, while an obscure 
Russian subject obtained this honour, and the Prussian minis- 
ters refused an invitation to the house of Potocki. General 
Mollendorf expressed frankly to Eden his opinion of the minous 
folly of a war with France, which left Russia ^ sole arbiter of 
the fate of Poland.’ ^ He, however, said,’ writes Eden, ^ what 
every Prussian, without any exception of party, will say — that 
this country can never acquiesce in the establishment of a good 
government in Poland, since in a very short time it would rise 
to a very decided superiority.’ The pretence, however, was still 
kept up that the question at issue was not a question of the in- 
tegrity and independence, but only of the constitution of Poland. 

' The Prussian minister repeated that the Empress’s views did 
not extend beyond the total overthrow of the new constitution.’ 
But Eden added significantly, ^ I continue of opinion that if 
proposals for a new partition be made, plausible reasons will be 
found to remove the scruples of his Prussian Majesty.’ ' 

For a short time, Eden himself doubted what policy would 
be pursued. It was possible, he thought, that Russia might 
j)refer to establish a Russian ascendency in Poland, since the 
more violent measure of a partition would strengthen Austria 
and Prussia as well as herself. ^ Hopes may bo entertained that 
this act of violence will not be proposed. It would, as I have 
more than once observed, be readily adopted here, and be ap- 
]n’oved even by those who in general censure the measures of 
the Government, Poland having ever been looked upon as fair 
prey, and the only source of aggrandisement to this country.’ ^ 

It was sufficiently evident that one of these two fates was 
almost inevitably impending over Poland. From the young 
Emperor nothing was to be hoped. ‘I am not without sus- 
picion,’ Keith wrote early in May, ^ that Austria already knows 
that Prussia will set up no direct opposition to the Empress’s 
views, and . . * that a co-partnership of the three Powers may 

‘ Eden to Grenville, June 6, 16, July 7, 10, 17, 1792. 

* Ibid. July 14, 1792. 
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renew tlxe former scenes of depredation, and consummate tlie 
ruin of the miserable kingdom of Poland.’ ' A week later a 
new Eussian ambassador brought to Vienna the manifesto of 
the Empress of Eussia against the new Polish Constitution ; ^ I 
am well informed/ wrote Keith, ^ that Austria is dismayed, and 
at bottom prepared to act a subservient part in that tragedy 
which Eussia no longer hesitates to bring on the stage. I fear 
that a similar conduct may be expected on the side of Prussia, 
but not without the purpose of seizing her long-coveted and 
valuable portion of the plunder. However, Austria has not, to 
my knowledge, concerted any project of dismemberment; but 
her principles are not of so rigid a stamp as to hinder her 
coming in (sneakingly) at the hour of partition for such a share 
of the garment as may suit her views.’ ^ 

Information which was not at this time before the English 
ministers enables us to fill up the picture. Prussia, in entering 
upon the French war, had from the very beginning asserted her 
determination to obtain a territorial indemnity,® and shortly after 
the death of Leopold, Schulenburg had sounded the Austrian 
minister about the possibility of this indemnity consisting of the 
Polish province of Posen. At the very time when the Prussian 
statesmen were assuring Eden that there was no question of 
any violation either of the integrity of Poland or of the pledges 
of Prusria, she was busily intriguing with Austria and Eussia 
about the plunder of Polish territory. Before Catherine ordered 
her troops to enter Poland she had been assured from Berlin 
tliat she had no opposition to fear from Prussia, provided that 
country received her share of the spoil, ^ and at the same time 
Schulenburg endeavoured to negotiate a treaty by which Austria 
was to obtain her old wish of exchanging the Austrian Nether- 
lands for Bavaria, while Prussia was to obtain the coveted terri- 
tory in Poland. At Vienna, however, it was desired that Anspach 
and Baireuth should, in that case, pass to the Emperor, and on 
this question the negotiations were broken off. ^ The French 
war accordingly began without anything being settled. The two 
sovereigns anticipated an easy conquest of Alsace, perhaps of 

» Kdth to Gronville, Kav 12, 1792. Sybel, ii. US, U4. 

» Ibid. May 19, 1792. * * Ibid. i. 473-477. 

* Ibid. i. 452, 453. 
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soinetliing more, and tlie question of final indemnities tniglit 
therefore be deferred. 

The inyasion, however, proved a total failure. The allied 
army was rolled back, and it became evident tlia,t if Prussia 
obtained an indemnity it was not likely to be from Franco. 
Great preparations were making for a new campaign, but it wa,s 
soon rumoured that a part at least of the forces that were raised 
was not intended to act against France. It was not, liowever, 
till a few days after Grenville had written his despatch ot 
November 13 that these rumours acquired consistency. On 
the 20th, Eden sent to England a despatch which must have 
been peculiarly unwelcome at a time when the probability o,t a 
Prussian alliance against France was being painfully forced on 
the minds of the English ministers. He began by mentioning 
the fears he had before expressed that, ^notwithstanding the 
different solemn guarantees of its present territory,’ the now 
armament which Prussia was organising was intended not f n* 
tlie Ehine but for Poland. was contradicted,’ he continued, 

‘ in this opinion by the assertions of General Mollondorf and 
Count de Schulenburg to the Dutch minister, who l)otli so 
solemnly and strenuously renounced it that I was induced to 
state it merely as a report.’ He has now learnt that the rej)ort 
was perfectly true. The Prussians were to enter Poland osfHm- 
sibly for the relief of the Eussians who wore to marell against 
France. General Mollendorf now confesses as much, and tliat lie 
is himself to command, though he still pei*sisi)s tliat he had ex- 
pected to have been sent to the Ehine. However ini(p,iil ous/ 
continues Eden, ‘the measure may be in itself, and however 
daring at this awful moment, I will venture to repiMit that li 
new partition will have the general approbation of this country. 
The unquiet state of Poland . . . will, of course, be alleged as 
an excuse.’ ^ 

The English ministers had from the beginning siu’ongly dis- 
couraged the plots against Poland, and Eden, in a couferenco 
with Schulenburg and another Prussian statesman, bogged leave 
‘formally and ministerially to inquire the real destination of 
the present armament.’ ‘ I scrupled not,’ he says, ‘ to tell tlicnu 
my suspicions. , • . They both most solemnly protested that no 
* Eden to Grenville, Nov. 20, 17D2. 
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order relative to those troops had been sent to the Cabinet ; 
that that to the War Office directed their march to the Rhine, 
and that if they had any other destination it was unknown to 
them.’ Eden insisted that the new armament was to be sent to 
Poland, and expressed his most earnest hope that if it were not 
too late, this order might even now be cancelled, ^ as a measure 
which furnishes such strong grounds of apprehension for the 
fate of Poland would naturally alarm his Majesty’s ministers, 
might in its consequences accelerate the general dissolution which 
at present threatens all governments on the continent of Europe, 
and would certainly increase the popular cry of animosity against 
monarchy.’ ^ To be mistaken on the present occasion,’ he con- 
tinued, ^ would give me infinite pleasure, but both the Dutch 
minister and myself possess such unquestionable proofs of the 
fact as force my assent to it, however unwilling I may be to 
believe the Prussian ministers guilty of so gross a prevarica- 
tion.’ ^ ' 

The term ^ prevarication’ was delicately chosen. Schulen- 
burg, as we have seen, had borne a leading part in the plot, and 
there can be no doubt that he was perfectly aware of what was 
intended. Two or three days later the English ambassador was 
informed by the Prussian ministers that, as the King had made 
no communication to his Cabinet about the destination of his 
armament, they could not ^ ministerially authorise him ’ to con- 
tradict the reported invasion of Poland,^ and a letter of Eden 
written on the first day of 1793 tells the sequel of the story. 
General Mollendorf, he says, is on the eve of starting at the Iioad 
of his army for the Polish frontier. ^ This business is no longer 
a mystery here, and it is publicly said that the four Bailiwicks 
of which he is to take possession in Great Poland wore the 
promised price of his Prussian Majesty’s interference in the 
affairs of Prance, and that he has now exacted the discharge of 
the promise, with threats of otherwise making a separate peace 
with Prance. Russia,, it is added, consents with reluctance, 
induced principally by fear of the Turks. . . . Having more 
than once represented to the Prussian ministers the extreme 
injustice of this measure and even its impolicy at this awful 


* Eden to Grenville, Nov. 23, 1793 


* Ibid, Nov. 27, 1702. 
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crisis, and liaving been answered only by miserable elusions, it 
appears unnecessary to say anytliing further on the subject.’ ' 

Few things could have been more embarrassing to the English 
Government than these proceedings. The conduct of the French 
had brought them to the very brink of war. They were in daily 
expectation of hearing that a French army had crossed the Dutch 
frontier, and everything appeared to announce a struggle of the 
most formidable character. If it took place it was inevitable 
that England should be closely leagued with those continental 
Powers from whose French policy she had hitherto held steadily 
aloof. It was now discovered that these Powers were at this 
very time engaged in a scheme of plunder at least as nefarious as 
any that could be attributed to the French democracy. Poland 
lay almost wholly beyond the sphere of English interests and 
influence, and England could pz'obably under no circumstances 
have prevented the partition ; but it was peculiarly unfortunate 
that she should be obliged to begin her great struggle, by enter- 
ing into a close alliance with the spoliators. A true statesman 
must have clearly seen that the contest which was impending 
was one in which moral influences must bear an unusual pro- 
minence. To the wild democratic enthusiasms, to the millennial 
dreams of a regenerated world which Prance could evoke, it 
was necessary to oppose the most powerful counteracting moral 
principles of the old world — the love of country and creed ; 
the attachments that gather round property and traditions and 
institutions ; the instinct of reverence ; the sense of honour, 
justice, and duty. But what ♦moral dignity, what enthusiasm, 
what real popularity could attach to a coalition in which the 
three plunderers of Poland occupied a prominent place? If, 
indeed, the picture of the morals of democracy which is fur- 
nished by the accumulated horrors of the French Revolution 
should ever induce men to think too favourably of the morals of 
despotism, the story of the partition of Poland is well fitted to 
correct the error. 

The Polish machinations explain the tardiness of the German 
Powers in responding to the English overtures of November 13. 
The time at last came when a full explanation had to be made, 

^ Eden to Grenville, Jan. 1, 1793. Mollendorf crossed tlie Polish frontier 
on the 11th. Sybel, ii. 175. 
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and Lord Grenville himself may relate what occurred. On 
January 12 Count Stadion and Baron Jacobi, the Imperial and 
Prussian representatives, came to him and delivered in writing 
a vague and formal reply to the English note. Having done 
this, continues Lord Grenville, they ‘ informed me that- they had 
a further communication to make, but that they had agreed to 
do it verbally only, and in such a manner that my reply to it (if 
I made any) might not form part of the official answer to be given 
to their written communications. They then explained that 
they had received information from their respective Courts that, 
with a view to indemnifying them for the expenses of the war, 
a project had been brought forward by which Prussia was to 
obtain an arrondissement on the side of Poland, and in return 
was to withdraw any opposition to the exchange formerly pro- 
posed of the Low Countries and Bavaria. ... I told them that I 
was glad they had mentioned this project in the form they had 
chosen, that I was much better satisfied not to be obliged to 
enter into any formal or official discussion on the subject of 
Poland, but that I thought it due to the open communication 
which I wished to see established between our respective Courts 
not to omit saying at once and distinctly that the King would 
never be a party to any concert or plan, one part of which was 
the gaining a compensation for the expenses of the war from a 
neutral and unoffending nation ; that the King was bound by 
no engagement of any sort with Poland, but that neither would 
his Majesty’s sentiments suffer him to participate in measures 
directed to such an object, nor could he hope for the concur- 
rence and support of his people in such a system.’ If France 
persisted in a war of mere aggrandisement, her opponents might 
justly expect some compensation 5 but ^ this compensation, how- 
ever arran'ged, could be looked for only from conquests made 
upon Prance, not from the invasion of the territozy of another 
country.’ ^ 

Such a protest was useful in defining the position of the 
English Government, but it could have no influence on the course 
of events. Eden immediately after wrote, stating the King of 
Prussia s determination to act no longer as a principal in the 
war if the indemnification in Poland were refused him, Eden 
' Grenville to Eden, Jan. 12, 17D3, 
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asked tlie Prussian minister ^ if Russia kad preferred any claims. 
He said, as yet nothing had been settled, but that Russia alsa 
had views of aggrandisement on the side of Poland. Austria 
too must look there for indemnification, since it is not likely that 
the projected exchange can be carried into execution.’ ^ 

We must now return to the negotiations that were still 
carried on between England and France. Before the end of 
November the proceedings of the French both at Paris and in 
Belgium had made war almost inevitable, and Ohauvolin, who 
believed that England was on the verge of revolution, who was 
in constant communication with disaffected Englislimen, and 
who had for some time interpi'eted the pacific language and 
conduct of Pitt as a sign of timidity, was the last man to avmrt 
it. His first object was to force on an immediate recognition of 
the Republic, and he is stated on good authority to liavo openly 
declared that his dearest wish, if he were not recognised tit 
St. James’s, was to leave the country with a declaration of war.''* 
On November 29, he had an intoiwiew with Grenville in which 
he held language of the haughtiest’ kind. lie told liiin that 
the triumphant march of Dumouriez upon Brusvsels had wholly 
changed the situation, and that the language a French minisi.i'r 
might have held ten days before was inapplicahle now. Ho 
evidently believed that he was the master of the sitnation, and 
that the English ministers would soon bo at liis fcM^t. 
were quite ready, he told Lebrun, to recognise the Prtauii 
Republic, and the nearer the war drew, the more anxious thuy 
were to find pretexts for avoiding it, if Franco would give thorn 
such.^ 

Grenville had indeed assured Chauvelin that ^ outAvard forms 
would be no hindrance to his Britannic Majesty, whoueva^r fho 
question related to explanations which tnight bo saiisractory 
and advantageous to both parties,’ and Pitt d(‘.t5larod that< ‘ it 
was his desire to avoid a war and to receive a proof of the sana^ 

^ Eden to Grenville, Jan. 10, 179:i. M’ai d6nmjj:t'} eette cliaise <jui Tn*ii 
^ ® Miles, CorreajfKmdonco paru xnio petite deeheaiuai iia.i'iifien- 

wltlh Lel)TUH^ p. S-l nelU;, (‘t. ino kuih eiui»!U’e <rnu Kraiul 

“ Chavivelin to Lebnm, Nov. 20, iaaleiiil. Ce inouvtnianit. Irts inuniue 
1792. Cliauvelin gives a curums a Hnppe Lord Orcuville, {pu nra (lit 
aecount of how, on ontcriug Greu- avec einbarras: ** Vouh u*av(^/. pas 
vine’s room, ho found a small cbalr vonla eta'o plus i>n\s du feu. 11 tait 
apparently iiitoncled for him to sit ou. pouriunl grand iruia uujuunriiui,'’ ’ 
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sentiments from the French ministry.’ ' It is abundantly evident, 
however, from Lebrun’s confidential correspondence with Chau- 
velin that there was no real prospect of England obtaining on any 
point the satisfaction she desired. France, he wrote, intended 
to examine the treaties forbidding the opening of the Scheldt 
according to ^ natural principles,’ and not according to the rules 
of ancient diplomacy. The clauses in the Treaty of Utrecht, 
relating to it were null because they were contrary to justice and 
reason.^ On the subject of the hostile intentions of Franco 
towards Holland, towards the House of Orange, and towards 
that constitution which England had guaranteed, Ohauvelin was 
directed for the present to avoid a categorical explanation. 
The military Situation was not yet such as to justify it. If, 
however, conversation arose on the subject he was instructed to 
say that France would never interfere with the incontestable 
right of every country to give itself what government it pleased, 
but if any other Power, on the ground of a pretended internal 
guarantee,’ attempted to prevent the Dutch from exercising this 
right of changing their government, the ^ generosity of the 
French Republic would at once call her to their assistance/ 
Such a guarantee, he was to add, as that signed by England and 
Prussia was a plain violation of the rights of nations ; it was 
radically null, and any attempt to enforce it would immediately 
produce a French intervention.® At the very time when Chau- 
velin was instructed to assure Grenville that Prance had no 
hostile intentions towards Holland, he was informed by Maret 
that Dumouriez intended to attack Maestricht ; ^ and althoiigli 
the intention was soon abandoned, it was evident that if the 
French party in Holland succeeded in making an insurrection, 
the army on the frontier would assist them. 

The complaints of the political propagandism of the French 
and of their meddling with the internal constitutions of other 
countries were abundantly justified. Not only the Paris Jaco- 
bins, but also the representative of the French Republic in 
England, corresponded actively with the disaffected clubs, and 


^ Marsh’s History of the PolUies 
of Great Britain and Pnmce. ii. 12. 
13. 

* Lehrun to Chauvelin, Nov. 30, 


‘ 1792 (French Foreipni Office). 

« Ibid. Dec. 6, 1792. 

^ Chau velin to Lebrun, Nov. lA 
1792. 
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Frencli agents were already intriguing with United Irishmen in 
order to produce an insurrection in Ireland.^ 

It is somewhat difficult to ascertain the real intentions of 
Lebrun. They probably fluctuated according to the violence of 
that Parisian public opinion which, he was bound on pain of 
death most absolutely to obey; according to the sentiments 
of his colleagues in the Executive Council, and also according to 
his belief in the imminence of a revolution in England, and in 
the supposed timidity of the English Government. The many 
different agents at this time employed by the French Govern- 
ment pursued different lines of action, and, while some were 
actively fomenting revolution, an attempt was made at negotia- 
tion in the beginning of December, which gave real promise of 
peace. 

Maret, who was afterwards better known as the Duke of 
Bassano, and who had lately been employed with Dumourie/j 
in Belgium, was sent over to England in November 1792.2 He ' 
came ostensibly about some private affairs of the Duke of Orleans, 
but he was in.reality a political agent, in the confidence of Lebrun, 
and acting in close combination with Noel. He obtained an 
introduction to William Smith, a philanthropic member of Par- 
liament who was closely connected with Wilberforce in the 
movement against the slave trade, and who was also an ardent 
advocate of peace, and he entered into discussion with Smith 
on the differences between the two countries. Smith was not 
a supporter of the Government ; but he was on friendly terms 
with Pitt, and he was so much struck with the modcTation of 
Maret that he appears to have exerted himself to bring Pitt and 
Maret together. A meeting, however, had been already arranged 
by an agent named Miles, and it took place on December 2. Maret 
found Pitt extremely courteous, and came away strongly impressed 
with his desire for peace. He believed it to be stronger and 
more genuine than that of the leaders of the Opposition, but he 
was also of opinion that the King and the majority of the minis- 
ters now leaned to war. Pitt declared himself absolutely and 
irrevocably decided not to suffer any agression upon Holland, 

^ The relations of France with 1792, in the French Foreign Office. 
Ireland will be examined in a later » On the mission of Maret see tJie 
chapter. See an unsigned report on valuable work of Baron Ernouf, 

Irish affairs, dated Dec. 1, and a letter Due de Dassano. 
from Ooquebert to Lebrun, Dec. 18, 
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and to execute rigorously tlie treaties of England wifclilier allies. 
The conversation passed to the decree of Isovemher 19, and 
Maret maintained that, notwithstanding the general expressions 
employed in it, it was intended- only to apply to countries 
with which France was actually at war. Pitt answered that ^ if 
an interpretation of that kind were possible, its effects would be 
excellent,’ and Maret added that the decree had been carried by 
a surprise and that the Executive Council did not really approve 
of it. On the subject of the navigation of the Scheldt, Maret 
avoided discussion, and Pitt, seeing his desire, did not press him. 
Speaking of the fate of the French royal family, he expressed 
some hope that the majority of voters would not be in favour of 
death, but he said that the state of feeling in France was now 
such that any foreign interference would defeat its own end, as 
completely as the manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick had done. 
He touched also on a. recognition of the Eepublic. Pitt told 
him that this was not at present possible ; he showed himself 
very unfavourable to Ohauvelin, but declared that if the French 
would send a confidential secret agent who could be trusted, 
he would be cordially welcomed. Pitt dwelt eaimestly on his 
anxiety to avoid a war, which must be disastrous to both 
countries, and on the great danger of the present state of things 
which inflamed suspicions and distrust on both sides, and he 
finally suggested that Maret should send to Paris asking for 
instructions and powers. He begged him very earnestly to da 
so without delay, as every day was precious.^ 

Maret did as he was asked. It was his evident impression 
that, provided the security of Holland were fully established, 
and the decree of November 19 explained in the sense which 
he had indicated, every other point of difference might be 
arranged, and that the recognition of the Republic was only 
deferred. Ohauvelin, however, complained bitterly of the con- 
fidence that had been given to Maret as a slur upon himself. 
He wrote to the Executive Council asking to be recalled, if 


^ The account of this interview as 
published by the French Government 
will be found in a collection of State 
Papers relating to the War against 
France (London, 1794), i. 220-223, 
and a much fuller account in Ernouf. 
For the part played by Smith see Noel 
to fjebrun, Oct. 29, Nov. 22 ; Maret to 
Lebrun, Nov. 29, Lee. 2. Maret be- 


lieved the inteniew of Dec. 2 to be 
mainly due to Smith, but Canon Miles 
has pointed out to me that Miles had 
arranged an interview before Marefc 
came to England, and that he took a 
leading part in the negotiation. See 
Miles to Lebrun, Dec. 14, 18, 21 ; Noel 
to Lebrun, Dec. 13, 1792 (B". F. 0). 
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another .agent was employed, and he assured them that the 
English ministers were undoubtedly hostile, but that he was 
seeking in other quarters more worthy allies. Lebrun would 
probably have given Maret the powers he asked forj and have 
negotiated on friendly terms with Pitt, but the majority of 
the Executive Council preferred a less conciliatory course. On 
December 9 the French ministers wrote declining the proposal 
for a secret negotiation and directing that all communications 
with the English Government must be made through Chauvelin, 

^ the known and avowed representative of the Republic.’ On 
the 14th, Maret was obliged to communicate this decision to 
Pitt, and he almost immediately after left England.^ 

The hopes of peace had now almost gone, and the decree of 
December 15 greatly inci^eased the imminence of the danger. 
It was now evident that, in spite of their previous assurances, 
the French Government had fully resolved to incorporate tlu'i 
Belgic provinces, to break up the whole structure of tlieir 
ancient society, to destroy all their national institutions in 
order to assimilate them absolutely and without delay to the 
new French democracy. The decree opening the Scheldt 
already implied that the French considered themselves the 
sovereigns of these provinces, but the course they were now 
pursuing placed their intention beyond reasonable doubt. It 
was an intention which no minister, who had not wholly abatn 
doned the traditions of English policy, could regard without the 
gravest alarm. 

It was plain that English public opinion now measured the 
magnitude of the danger, and was rapidly preparing for tlio 
struggle. Chauvelin wrote, indeed, that Fox and Sheridan 
were fully resolved to oppose the war ; that Fox’s speech on the 
subject on December 13 was so noble, that the French Oouven- 
fcion would have at once ordered it to be printed ; tliat he him- 
self was indefatigable in urging Hhe Friends of Liberty’ to 
come forward; that he had established relations with somo rich 
merchants in the City, and that ^ under his auspices’ numerous 
addresses to the Convention repudiating the idea of war \verci 
being signed in England. But the illusion that the nation was 
with him was now fast ebbing away. The militia were called out, 

* Eniouf, pp. . 
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and public opinion evidently supported tlie measure. The 
Government, he wrote, is determined to adopt a system of 
violence and rigour. ^ The infamous Burke ’ has been consulted 
by the Privy Council. The English people are evidently not 
ripe for revolution. Their apathy and blindness to French 
principles is deplorable. They have so changed within a month 
that they are scarcely recognisable. In that time, ^merely 
through fear of convulsions dangerous to property, they have 
passed from admiration of us to hatred, and from the enthusiasm 
of liberty to the delirium of servitude.’ The infinitesimal 
minority that followed Pox in Parliament reflected but too 
truly his weakness in the country. In the theatres the National 
Anthem was enthusiastically sung, and deputations of merchants 
to assure the Government of their support were hastening to 
the Treasury. Pitt, said Ohauyelin, ^ seems to have killed 
public opinion in England,’ but he added in another letter 
these memorable words, ^The King of England and all his 
council, with the exception of Pitt, do not cease to desire this 
war,’ ^ 

Pox avowed in Parliament his belief that the course he was 
pursuing would be ruinous to his popularity, but still Ohauvelin 
deplored the weakness and the timidity of the Opposition. On 
December 7, Sheridan, on the part of Pox and of his friends, 
had a long interview with Ohauvelin, and used some language 
which was very remarkable. He expressed great indignation 
at the decree of December 19, offering French assistance to all 
revolted subjects. Nothing, he truly said, in the language of 
this decree, restricted it even to cases where a clear majority of 
a nation were in insurrection, and it seemed to pledge the 
French to support by an invasion the rebellion of a few thou- 
sand men in Ireland. The Opposition, Sheridan said, desired 
a thorough but constitutional reform, and they 'desired peace 
with France, unless she made an aggression on Holland. They 
would strenuously oppose war on account of the opening of the 
Scheldt, and if it was declared on that ground they would re- 
present it as a device for turning aside all reform. They would, 
perhaps, even go so far as to propose the impeachment of Pitt ; 
but, they warned the French envoy, that in common with nine- 
1 Ohauvelin to Lehrun, Deo. 3, 7, 8, 14, 18, 1702. 
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tenths of the people of the three kingdoms; they would support 
the ministers in repelling any attempt of the French Govern- 
ment to intermeddle with English internal affairs. England 
had given France the example of a Revolution ; she was quite 
capable of following the example of France in her own manner 
and with her own forces.^ 

On the side of Holland; the prospect at this time had slightly 
improved. A French army entered Prussian Guelderland and 
encamped on the border of the Dutch territory, but the advance 
of the Prussians produced a change of plan. Fearing to be shut 
up between the floods of the Meuse and the Prussians; the French 
repassed the Meuse without penetrating to Oleves, and returned 
to Ruremonde, taking with them hostages for large sums of 
money to be raised in the lately occupied territory. From this 
fact as well as from some other indications; Auckland inferred 
that the project of an invasion of Holland was, for the present, 
laid aside, and the number of desertions from the French, and 
the difficulties they found in obtaining subsistence, made him 
hope that the worst was over. At the same time, he wrote, 

‘ these provinces have every reason to continue vigilant, and to 
pursue their preparations with the utmost energy. Quarters 
are preparing near Anvers for 17,000 French troops, and the 
Legion Batave is to be cantoned at this side of Anvers, pro- 
bably for the purpose of correspondence with the patriots and to 
draw recruits out of the Republic. . . . The internal tran- 
quillity is, for the present, complete, but it is certain that there 
are many ill-disposed individuals in the principal towns." ^ I 
cannot doubt that it is the intention and plan of the French 
leaders to commence hostilities against this Republic on the 
first practicable occasion." The Prince of Orange urgently asked 
for English vessels, stating that he had certain knowledge of a 
French plan to attack Holland on three sides — by Nimeguen, by 
Breda, and by Friesland.^ 

In Paris, the most violent and most reckless section of the 
Jacobins had now completely triumphed. The trial of the 

‘ Chauvelia to Lebrun, Dec. 7, See Rose’s Diary, L 144. 

179^ See too Ernouf, Maret, Dm « Auckland to Grenville, Dec. 25, 
ae Dassam, pp, 100, 101. Fox used 26, 1792. 
very similar language in Parliament. 
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King had begun, and it; was openly represented as the first act 
of a tragedy, which was only to end with the destruction of 
monarchy in Europe. ^The impulse is given to the whole 
world/ said Gregoire in the Assembly. ‘ The nations are throw- 
ing themselves in the path of liberty. The volcano is about to 
bi'eak forth, which will transform the globe.’ ^ Passions were 
raised to fever-heat, and the car of the Eevolution flew on with 
a maddening speed, crushing every obstacle in its path. In the 
exultation and arrogance of the moment, temporising was hardly 
possible. The English Government, it was said, was arming. 
The English Court hated the Eevolution. The English privi- 
leged orders were denouncing the September massacres. But 
behind them there was an English nation only waiting ^the 
signal for deliverance, and the peaceful language of Pitt to 
Maret was interpreted in Paris as a sign of fear. On December 
24, one of the more pacific members of the Convention called 
attention to the great uneasiness which had been excited in 
England by the decree of November 19, offering French assist- 
ance to all subjects revolting against their tyrants ; and in order 
to dispel that uneasiness he moved the addition of a clause re- 
stricting the decree to countries with which France was actually 
at war, but the motion was at once rejected without discussion.^ 
Appeals to the English people against the English Government 
became habitual in the tribune ; the language of Lebrun took 
a tone of unmistakable menace,^ and on December 27, Chauve- 
lin as ^Minister Plenipotentiary of France,’ and in obedience 
to the instructions of the Executive Council of the French 
Eepublic, presented to Lord Grenville a long and peremptory 
note charging the British ministry with having shown in 
their public conduct a manifest ill-will towards France, and 
demanding in writing a speedy and definite reply to the 
question whether France was to consider England a neutral or a 
hostile countiy. The note proceeded to examine the grievances 
alleged in England against France. The decree of November 19 
was not meant to favour insurrections or disturb any neutral 
or friendly Power. It applied only to nations which had 

* Sybel, ii. 64. ® Ibid. pp. 336-338 ; Bourgoittg 

2 Marsh’s Mist of Politics, i. 340, deuxidme partie, i. 315, 316. 

341. 
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already acquired their liberty by conquest, and demanded the 
fraternity and assistance of France, by the solemn and un- 
equivocal expression of the general will. The French minister 
was authorised to declare that France would not attack Holland 
so long as that Power preserved an exact neutrality. The 
opening of the Scheldt was irrevocably decided ^ by reason 
and justice.’ If the English Government made use of it as a 
cause for war, it would be only ^ the vainest of all pretences to 
colour an unjust aggression long ago determined upon.’ It 
would be a war ^ of the administration alone against the French 
Eepublic/ and France would appeal to the English nation 
against its Government.^ 

The note was couched in a haughty and imperious strain, 
manifestly intended either to provoke or to intimidate. Gren- 
ville clearly saw that it was meant to accelerate a rupture.^ 
The opening of the Scheldt was the violation of a distinct treaty 
based on grounds which would justify the abrogation of any 
treaty, and it acquired a peculiar danger from the great mari- 
time power and preparations of France, and from the attitude 
which France was assuming both towards Belgium and towards 
Holland; while the active correspondence of French agents 
with the disaffected, both in Great Britain, in Ireland, and in 
Holland; the public reception and encouragement by the Con- 
vention of Englishmen who were avowedly seeking to overturn 
the Constitution of their country ; the emphatic refusal of the 
Convention to exempt England from the terms of the decree of 
N'ovember 19, and the intercepted letters of Tainvillo and De 
hlaulde, deprived the more pacific portions of the note of all 
credit. Just at this time the Russian ambassador came to 
Grenville and proposed a concert with his Court on the subject 
of French affairs. Grenville expressed the willingness of the 
King to enter into such a concert, ^ confining it to the object of 
opposing a barrier to the danger that threatens the tranquillity 
of all other countries and the political interests of Europe 
from the intrigues and ambitious views pursued by Prance, 
without directing his views to any interference in the interior 
government of that country.’ Much doubt, Grenville explained 
to Auckland, was felt by the King’s ministers about the real 
^ Furl. Hist xsx. 250 *-253. ^ Grenville to Auckland, Doc, 28, 1702, 
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motives of the Empress, but it seemed to them that a qualified 
acceptance of the proposal was the best means of ascertaining 
them. ^If either the original intention, or the effect of this 
step on our part, induced the Empress to take an active share 
in the war which seems so little likely to be avoided, a great 
advantage will be derived from it to the common cause. If she 

O 

withdraws the sort of overture she has made, no inconvenience 
can result from the measure taken by the King, at all to be 
put in' comparison with the benefit of success.’ It was pro- 
bable, Grenville thought, that before any answer could arrive 
from St. Petersburg the matter would have come to a crisis.^ 

On the 31st, Grenville sent his answer to Chauvelin. He 
began by reminding him that he had never been recognised in 
England in any other public character than as accredited by 
the French King, and that, since August 10, his Majesty had 
suspended all ofiicial intercourse with France. Chauvelin was 
therefore peremptorily informed that he could not be admitted 
to treat with the King’s ministers in the character he had 
assumed. Since, however, he had entered, though in a 'form 
which was neither regular nor official, into explanations of 
some of the circumstances that had caused strong uneasiness 
in England, the English ■ ministers would not refuse to state 
their views concerning them. The first was the decree of 
November 19. In this decree England ^ saw the formal declara- 
tion of a design to extend universally the new principles of 
government adopted in France, and to encourage disorder and 


' Grenville to Auckland, Dec. 2.8> 
29, 1792. See too the account of 
this transaction sent by Grenville to 
the English ambassador at St. Petersr 
burg. Count Woronzow urged as a 
reason for again making a proposal of 
concert which had previously been 
rejected, that the Empress felt that 
the question was no longer what 
should be the interior government of 
France, but whether ‘that Power 
should be permitted to extend its 
conquests over all the countries in 
its neighbourhood, carrying with it 
principles subversive to all govern- 
ment and established order; that the 
views of aggrandisement entertained 
by France were sufficiently manifest 
from what had happened both in 


Savoy and in the Netherlands, and 
that the means which she employed 
for that purpose were more dangerous 
to the tranquillity and security of 
other Powers even than the success 
of her arms.’ Grenville observed to 
Whitworth that there was a great dis- 
tinction between ‘ an interference for 
the purpose of establishing any form 
of government in France, and a 
concert between other Govern men t,s 
to provide for their own security at 
a time when their political ini crests 
are endangered both by the intrigues 
of France in the interior of other 
countries and her views of conquest 
and aggrandisement.’ Grenville to 
Whitworth, Dec. 29, 1792. 
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revolt in all countrieSj even in those which are neutral. . . , 
The application of these principles to the King’s dominions has 
been shown unequivocally by the public reception given to the 
promoters of sedition in this country, and by the speeches made 
to them precisely at the time of this decree and since on several 
different occasions.’ The ministers would have gladly accepted 
any satisfactory explanation of this decree, but they could find 
neither satisfaction nor security ^ in the terms of an explanation 
which still declares to the promoters of sedition in every country 
what are the cases in which they may count beforehand on the 
support and succour of France, and which reserves to that 
country the right of mixing herself in our internal affairs 
whenever she shall judge it proper, and on principles incom- 
patible with the political institutions of all the countries of 
Europe.’ Such a declaration was plainly calculated to en- 
courage disorder and revolt in every country; it was directly 
opposed to the respect which is due to all independent nations ; 
and it was in glaring contrast to the conduct of the King of 
England, who had* crupulously abstained from all interference 
in the internal affairs of France. 

The assurance that France had no intention of attacking 
Holland as long as that Power observed an exact neutrality, 
was drawn up, the note observed, in nearly the same terms as 
that which was given last June.^ But since that assurance, a 
French captain had violated both the territory and neutrality of 
Holland by sailing up the Scheldt in defiance of the prohibition 
of the Dutch Government, to attack the citadel of Antwerp, 
and the French Convention had ventured to ^ annul the rights 
of the Republic, exercised within the limits of its own territory 
and enjoyed by virtue of the same treaties by which her inde- 
pendence is secured.’ Nay, more, Chauvelin, in this very letter 
of explanation, emphatically asserted the right of the Conven- 
tion to throw open the navigation of the Scheldt. France 
could have no right to annul the stipulations relating to that 
river unless she had also a right to set aside all treaties. She 
could have ^ no pretence to interfere in the question of opening 
the Scheldt unless she were the sovereign of the\Low Countries 
or had the right to dictate laws to all Europe.’ To such pre- 
^ On the terms of this declaration see Marsh, ii. tl. 
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tensions tlie reply to tlie Englisli Government was lofty and 
unequivocal. ^ England never will consent that Erance should 
arrogate the power of annulling, at her pleasure, and under the 
pretence of a pretended natural right, of which she makes her- 
self the only judge, the political system of Europe, established 
by solemn treaties and guaranteed by the consent of all the 
Powers. This Government, adhering to the maxims which it 
bas followed for more than a century, will also never see with 
indifference that Erance shall make herself either directly or 
indirectly sovereign of the Low Countries, or general arbitress 
of the rights and liberties of Europe. If Erance is really de- 
sirous of maintaining friendship and peace with England, she 
naust show herself disposed to renounce her views of aggression 
and aggrandisement, and to confine herself within her own 
territory without insulting other Governments, without disturb- 
ing their tranquillity, without violating their rights.’ ^His 
Majesty has always been desirous of peace. He desires it still,’ 
but it must be a peace ‘ consistent with the interests and dignity 
of his own dominions, and with the general security of Europe.’ ' 

The hand of Pitt may be plainly traced in this memorable 
document. It proved decisively to Erance and to Europe that 
it was vain to attempt to intimidate his G overnment, and the part 
which related to the Austrian Netherlands cleared up a point 
which had hitherto been somewhat ambiguous. It is curious to 
compare the grave and measured terms of the note of Grenville 
with another ministerial utterance, which was penned on the 
very same day. On December 31, Jlonge, the Erench Minister 
for the Navy, sent a circular letter to the seaport towns of Erance 
containing the following passage: ‘The King [of England] 
and his Parliament wish to make war with us. But will the 
English Republicans suffer it ? Those free men already show 
their discontent and their abhorrence of bearing arms against 
their Erench brethren. We shall fly to their assistance. We 
shall make a descent on that isle ; we shall hurl thither 50,000 
caps of liberty ; we shall plant the sacred tree and stretch out 
our arms to our brother republicans. The tyranny of their 
Government will soon be destroyed.’ ^ 

It was plain that the breach was very near, Tlie French 
^ * Pari Hist. xxs. 253-25G. * Marsh, i. 3iI-344. 
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were levying enormous contributions in tbe towns of Brabant, 
imprisoning burgomasters wbo were not in accordance with 
their views, plundering the churches and liionasteries, reorga- 
nising all branches of the administration with an impetuous 
haste, endeavouring by every means to flatter and secure the 
populace, while they crushed the clergy and the rich. They en- 
countered, however, in many quarters considerable resistance. 
In Ostend especially, there was a fierce riot, and great crowds 
paraded the streets demanding the old Belgic constitution and 
the restoration of the priests. The Batavian Legion of dis- 
affected Dutchmen in the French service now numbered at least 
three thousand men, and they issued a violent manifesto in 
French and Dutch, which was industriously disseminated by 
the ^ patriots ’ in Holland.^ 

The Dutch Government was acting in perfect harmony with 
that of England, but Auckland regarded the prospect with a 
despondency which the event too fully justified. The objects 
of governments are not only various, but in some measure in- 
compatible, and the Dutch constitution, like the old constitution 
of Poland, being mainly constructed with the object of opposing 
obstacles to the encroachments of the central power, had left 
the country wholly incapable of prompt and energetic action in 
times of public danger. No augmentation of the military or 
naval forces, no serious measure of defence, could be effected 
without the separate assent of all the provinces, and the forms 
that were required by law were so numerous and so cumbrous 
that it was probably chiefly its more favourable geograjphical 
position that saved the United Provinces from the fate of Poland. 
It was intended to add 14,000 men to the Dutch army, and there 
was a question of subsidising foreign troops, but in the mean- 
time the Dutch army, though ^ well trained, well appointed, and 
in general well disposed,’ was far below the necessities of the 
time, utterly unpractised in war, and scattered in seventeen or 
eighteen feeble garrisons. Nor was the spirit of the people 
what it had been. The' Stadholder and the ministers were 
most anxious to do their best ; but Auckland warned his 
Government that Holland would make little efllcient exertion 

^ See several letters of informa- ville, Jan. 1793, also M6vioires de 
fcion inclosed by Auckland to Gren- Bumoxmez^ liv. vii. 
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unless there was a great pressure of danger. ^ Nor/ he said, 

^ in the estimate of that danger will she be guided by any Ibng-;' 
sighted views. It must be a danger apparent to all eyes and 
palpable at the moment. This arises partly from the mixture of 
the mercantile spirit with political deliberations, but principally 
from the constitution of the provinces which call themselves a 
Union, with every defect that can contribute on questions of 
general moment to contrariety of decision and to procrastination 
of execution.’ ^ 

A French loyalist named De Curt, who had been a member 
of the first National Assembly and who had afterwards served 
as an emigrant under the French Princes, had about this time 
some remai-hable confidential conversations with Lord Hawkes- 
bury. De Curt was a native of Guadaloupe, and he held a 
mission from its assembly. He seems to have been a man of 
high character and liberal views, sincerely attached to the House 
of Bourbon, and so disgusted with the course events had taken 
in France that he was anxious to be naturalised as an Enghsh- 
man. The French West Indian Islands he represented as 
vehemently loyalist. The Assemblies of Guadaloupe and Marti- 
nique had diiven from those islands all persons suspected of 
democratic principles, as well as notorious bad characters who 
might be made use of in revolution, and these men had chiefiy 
taken shelter in the British island of Dominica, where, if they 
were suffered to remain, they were likely to become a source of 
much trouble. He stated that the French West Indian Islands 
would never submit voluntarily to the Eepublican Government ,* 
but that their successful resistance depended largely on the 
chances of assistance from England. Lord Hawkesbury said 
that he could only speak to him unofiScially and as a private 
individual, but in this capacity he spoke with great freedom. ^ I 
told him,’ he says, ^ that we certainly wished to continue at 
peace with France . . . but that many events had lately happened 
which afforded great probability that Great Britain and Holland 
would be forced to take a part in the war ; that the moment of 
decision, however, was not yet arrived,’ and that the ministers 
w’^ere anxiously awaiting the development of the French policy 
about Holland. De Curt was strongly of opinion that the 
I Auckland to Grenville, Jan. 2, 11, 1793. 
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Lebrun, and presented by Cliauvelin on January 13. It is an 
elaborate answer to the letter of Lord Grenville which has been 
already quoted, and it was drawn up in moderate, plausible, 
and dignified language very unlike some of the late corre- 
spondence. Grenville in communicating it to Auckland said 
that it was evident from it that the tone of the Executive 
Council was much lowered ; though it was impossible to say 
whether the present rulers .of France would comply with the 
demands which alone could insure permanent tranquillity to 
England and Holland.^ Lebrun began by emphatically declar- 
insf the sincere desire of the" Executive Council and of the 
French nation to maintain friendly relations with England, and 
the importance of having a competent and accredited repre- 
sentative to explain the differences between the two countries. 
In order that this should be accomplished the Executive Council 
of the French Eepublic sent formal letters of credence to 
Chauvelin, which would enable him to treat with all the severity 
of diplomatic forms. He then proceeded to explain that the 
decree of November 19 was not intended, as the English 
minister alleged, to encourage the seditious, for it could have no 
application except in the single case in which the general will 
of a nation, clearly and unequivocally expressed, should call the 
French nation to its assistance and fraternity. In the opinion 
of the Executive Council, the decree might perhaps have been 
dispensed with, but with the interpretation now given to it, it 
ought not to excite uneasiness in any nation. 

On the subject of Holland the French minister said Gren- 
ville had raised no definite point except the opening of the 
Scheldt. This measure, he contended, was of no consequence 
to England, of very little consequence to Holland, but of vital 
importance to Belgium, and especially to the prosperity of 
Antwerp. It was in order to restore to the Belgians the enjoy- 
ment of a precious right, and not in order to offend any other 
Power, that France had thrown open the navigation. The re- 
striction closing it had been made without the participation of 
the inhabitants of these provinces. The Emperor, in order to 
secure his despotic power over them, had without scruple sacri- 
ficed their most inviolable rights. France in a legitimate war 
f Grenville to Auckland, Jan. 13, 1793. 
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had expelled the Austrians from the Low Countries^ called back 
its people to fi’eedomj and invited them to re-enter into all the 
rights which the House of Austria had taken away from them. 

^ If the rights of nature and those of nations are consulted, not 
Prance alone but all the nations of Europe are authorised to do it,’ 

A passage follows which if it could have been fully believed 
might have done much to appease the quarrel. ^ The French 
Eepublic does not intend to erect itself into a universal arbitra- 
tor of the treaties which bind nations. She will know how to 
respect other Governments as she will take care to make her 
own respected. She has renounced, and again renounces, every 
conquest; and her occupation of the Low Countries will only 
continue during the war, and the time which may be necessary 
to the Belgians to insure and consolidate their hberty ; after 
which let them be independent and happy. France will ‘ find 
her recompense in their felicity.’ 

If England and Holland continue to attach any importance 
to the navigation of the Scheldt, they may negotiate on the 
subject directly with Belgium. ^ If the Belgians through any 
motive consent to deprive themselves of the navigation of the 
Scheldt, France will not oppose it. She will know how to re- 
spect their independence even in their errors.’ 

^ After so frank a declaration, which manifests such a 
sincere desire of peace, his Britannic Majesty’s ministers ought 
not to have any doubts with regard to the intentions of France. 
If her explanations appear insuifrcient, and if we are still 
obliged to hear a haughty language ; if hostile preparations are 
continued in the English ports, after having exhausted every 
means to preserve peace we will prepare for war with a sense 
of the justice of our cause, and of our efforts to avoid this ex- 
tremity. We will fight the English, whom we esteem, with regret, 
but we will fight them without fear.’ ^ 

A few words of comment must be added to this skilful note. 
It will be observed that the French still reserved their right of 
interfering for the assistance of insurgent nations under circum- 
stances of which they themselves were to be the judge; that 
they still maintained their right to annul without the consent of 
the contracting parties the ancient treaties regulating the navi- 
1 Part Hist, xsx. 262-266. 
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gation of the Scheldt, and that while repudiating all views of 
incorporating the Low Countries in France they announced their 
intention of occupying those provinces, not merely during the 
war, but for an undefined period after the war had ended. It’ 
will be observed, too, that moderate and courteous as it was in 
form, the note of Lebrun was of the nature of an ultimatum, 
threatening war if its explanations were not accepted as satis- 
factory, and if the military preparations of England continued. 
The question, however, which is most important in the contro- 
versy between the two nations is the sincerity of the French 
repudiation of views of conquest. Was it true that the an- 
nexation of Belgium and the invasion of Holland had been 
abandoned ? 

In order to judge these points the reader must bear in mind 
the whole train of events which have been narrated in this 
chapter. The English case was essentially a cumulative one, 
depending on many indications of French policy no one of 
which might perhaps alone have been decisive, but which when 
taken together produced an absolute certainty in the minds of 
the ministers that the French were determined to incorporate 
the Belgic provinces ; that they were meditating a speedy in- 
vasion of the Dutch Republic, and that if an insurrection broke 
out in that Republic it would be immediately supported by 
French arms. Everything that has since become known of the 
secret iiffcentions of the French Government appears to me to 
corroborate this view. At the very time when the correspondence 
that has been cited was continuing, urgent orders were sent to 
the French Commissioners to press on the measures assimilating 
the Belgic provinces to France in accordance with the decree of 
December 15, while the Executive Council received a memoir 
from some of the Dutch ^ patriots ’ pointing out the defenceless 
condition of Zealand and inviting an immediate invasion of 
Holland. 'The project for invasion, which had for a time been 
laid aside, was revived ; it was being carefully discussed at Paris 
at the precise period when the note of Lebrun was drawn 
up, and on January 10 it appeared to have been fully dcdcletl 
on, though on further reflection the enterprise was for the 
moment deferred.^ Well-informed English agents reported that 
^ Sybel, ii. 102, 103. Compare Marsh's MUt. of PolUios, i. 353-304. 
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the Executive Council were looking forward to an insurrection 
in Ireland and afterwards in England wHcIl would paralyse 
tke English Government while the French troops poured into 
Holland.^ The violence of language of prominent members of 
the Convention against all kings and monarchies, and against 
the Government of Great Britain in particular, exceeded all 
bounds, 2 and, on January 12, Brissot, in the name of the Diplo- 
matic Committee, presented a long report to the Convention on 
the attitude of the British Government towards France. It 
foreshadowed war in every line. As usual, it professed much 
sympathy for the British nation, but it accused their Government, 
in a strain of violent invective, of having not only brought 
wholly frivolous charges against the French Eepublic, but of 
having also acted towards that Eepublic with systematic male- 
volence and insult. It urged the French Government to demand 
the repeal of the Alien Act, the removal of all restrictions on the 
export of provisions from England to France, and an immediate 
explanation of the armaments of England. War with England, 
it argued, would be a matter of little danger, for the English 
were already overwhelmed by their debt and taxation ; Ireland 
was ripe for revolt, and India woul<J almost certainly be severed 
from the British rule.^ 

The day after this extraordinary report was presented, the 
Convention ordered fifty-two ships of the line and thirty-two 
frigates to be immediately armed, and twenty-four new vessels to 
be constructed.^ Grenville, on the other hand, in two peremptory 
and haughty notes, dated January 18 and 20, pronounced the 
French explanations wholly unsatisfactory, declared, in reply to 
the threat of Lebrun, that England would persist in those mea- 
sures which her Government deemed essential for her security 
and for that of her allies, and refused either to receive the 
letters of credence of Chauvelin, to recognise in him any other 
position than that of an ordinary foreigner, or to exempt him 
from the provisions of the Alien Act.® 

^ See a letter of Miles, Jan. 18 j used at this time in the Convention 
Marshj i. 366. in Marsh, ch. xiv. 

It is impossible within my * Monitetir^ Jan. 15, 1793. 

present limits to do justice to this * Bourgoing, deuxi^me partie, 

l^art of the case, but the reader will i. 318, 319. 
hnd many specimens of the language ® Pari, Bid, xxx. 266-269. 
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Tlie attitude of Cliauveliii was so hostile, and liis connection 
with disaffected Englishmen so notorious, that the English Go- 
vernment would hold no confidential communication with him ; 
but through the instrumentality of Miles, some correspondence 
was still kept with Maret, who had now become Chef de Departe- 
ment at the Foreign Office under Lebrun, and even with Lebrun 
himself. In a very earnest though very amicable letter, dated 
January 11, Miles had warned Maret that, unless the French 
Convention could be induced to recede from its present policy, 
war was absolutely inevitable. Could it be doubted, he urged, 
that the order given to the French generals to pursue the 
enemy into neutral territory was a violation of the independence 
of Powers that were not at war with France ; that the decree 
opening the Scheldt was a violation of treaties which England 
had solemnly bound herself in 1788 to defend; that the incor- 
poration of Savoy in the French Eepublic was in flagrant opposi- 
tion to the French professions that* they desired no conquests ; 
that the decrees of November 19 and of December 15 were 
drawn up in such general terms that they were an invitation to 
all nations to revolt against their Governments, and a promise 
that France would assist every rebellion ; that the reception by 
the National Assembly of English subjects who were openly 
conspiring against their Government was a gross insult, and a 
clear proof that England must consider herself comprised among 
the nations to whom French 'fraternity’ was offered? If the 
Executive Council would retrace its steps on these points, war 
would not break out. Otherwise neither the interests nor the 
honour of England would permit her to acquiesce.^ 

All the English diplomatic correspondence of this time shows 
not only the extreme gravity but also the extreme difficulty of 
the situation. It was on January 12 that the Imperial and 
Prussian representatives annour^d to Grenville the approach- 
ing partition of Poland and the project of the exchange of the 
Austrian Netherlands for Bavaria, and thus introduced a new 


^ Autlmitie Corresjw^idence.yp. 106 
“108. This letter is also printed by 
Marsh, ii. U3-146. On the 7th, 
Maiet had written a long" letter to 
Miles complaining of the hostile 
attitude and language of the English 


ministers and especially of the tone of 
Grenville’s despatch of Dec. 31. A 
great part of it is given by Ernouf, 
pp. 113, lU. I do not quote it, as the 
arguments are much the same as those 
used hy Lebrun, 
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and most formidable element of complication and division. 
Grenville at once communicated to Auckland the ’ interview 
wliich had taken place and the total disapprobation which he 
had expressed in the name of the King’s Government of the 
intended partition. ^ It is impossible/ he continued, ^ to foresee 
what the effect may be of his Majesty’s determined resolution 
■ not to make himself a party to any concert of measures tending 
to this object.’ On the proposed exchange of the Austrian 
Netherlands, however, he hesitated. thought it advan- 
tageous,’ he wrote, ^ not to conceal from either of the ministers 
that I felt there were many circumstances in the present moment 
which might make such a project less objectionable in the eyes 
of the maritime Powers than it had hitherto been. His Majesty’s 
servants are, however, extremely desirous of knowing the general 
ideas entertained by the Dutch ministers on a point in which 
the interests of the Republic are so immediately and materially 
concerned.’ For the present every encouragement should be 
given for a reconciliation of the Austrian Netherlands to their 
former rulers. ^ I am inclined to believe nothing would be so 
advantageous to our interests as the re-establishment of the 
sovereignty 'of the House of Austria there, on the footing of the 
ancient constitution, if that could be made the consequence of 
the French withdrawing their troops, according to the plan pro- 
posed from hence.’ ^ 

English and Dutch intelligence fully concurred about the 
imminence of an attack on Holland. On the 18th, Auckland 
reported that revolutionary papers were industriously scattered 
among the Dutch vsoldiers, and that Hope, t];ie great banker at 
Amsterdam, wlio had excellent means of information, had warned 
him that an invasion of Holland was certainly resolved on ; 
and the letter of Auckland crossed a letter of Grenville stating 
that he had received from Paris private and trustworthy in- 
formation that the French had determined that their next cam- 
paign should be chiefly against Holland.^ Auckland wrote 
that intelligence had arrived that 70,000 Austrians were ordered 
to march for the Low Countries. It was most important that 
they should come quickly. In the meantime, he said, ho would 

’ Grenville to Auckland, Jan. 13, ® Auckland to Grenville, Jan. IS. 

ll’OS. Grenville to Auckland, Jim. 22, 1703. 
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do all Le could to induce Holland to make tke best of the short 
interval of peace. ^ By the nature of the Dutch Constitution, 
under which the discretionary power given to the provinces and 
their representatives is extremely narrow in all deliberations 
tending to war, it will be impossible for their High Mightinesses 
to give me that explicit answer which it is my duty to require, 
without a previous reference to the provinces.’ ■ ^ There is, in 
this country,’ he added, ^ a considerable party disposed to subvert 
the Government ; ’ another party ^ inclined to keep clear of 
French intervention, but solicitous to impede the measures of 
this Government ; ’ a third party, ^ perhaps the most numerous,’ 
who from self-interest, short-sightedness, and ^ attachment to 
commercial habits,’ wish at any cost to keep neutral. Others, 
with the best intentions, ^ sink under a sense of their own weak 
state, so ill-prepared to withstand the first inevitable shock.’ 
Under such circumstances it was idle to expect much enthu- 
siasm, cordiality, or promptitude, but Auckland believed that 
the announcement that an English land force might be expected, 
would be well fitted to encourage the Dutch.^ 

It would be a mistake to suppose that all who were in 
authority in France really desired war -mth England. Many 
sagacious men — and Lebrun was probably among the number- 
perceived the extreme danger of such a war, and dreaded the 
spirit that was prevailing ; but the frenzy that was abroad 
blinded most men to difficulties ; others knew that the guillo- 
tine lay beyond the most transient unpopularity, and believed 
that violent counsels were most likely to be popular,^ and others, 
again, had speculated largely in the public funds, and desired 


^ Auckland to Grenville, Jan. 23, 
1793. 

® Thus Gouverneur Morris, who ob- 
served events in Paris very closely, 
was convinced in December that it 
would be impossible for England to 
avoid war {WorJis, ii. 262). He de- 
scribes how the French politicians 
‘ aSect to wish Britain would declare 
against them, and actually menace 
the Government with an appeal to 
the nation ’ (ib. 263), but, he added, 
* in spite of that blustering they will 
do much to avoid a war with Great 
Britain if the people will let them. 
But the truth is that the populace of 


Paris influence in a great degree the 
public councils’ (ib. 265). See too 
a letter of Captain Monro, Jan. 7, 
1793. I may mention here that 
Ohauvelin wrote to Lebrun, Jan, 7, 
that it was reported that Morris was 
in correspondence with the English 
minister and informed him of all that 
passed in Paris. Lebrun answered 
(Jan. 15) that he was confirmed in his 
suspicions of the ill-will and perfidy 
of Morris. ‘II travaille sourdement 
^ nous nuire, et it donner connaissance 
au Gouvernement anglais de ce qui se 
passe chez nous.’ T have not found 
any confirmation of this statement. 
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n war tlarougk tlie most sordid personal moti^esd Maret, wlio 
was now assisting Lebrun at the Foreign Office, still hoped tliat 
a war between England and Prance might be averted, and lie 
dictated instructions to Ohauvelin strongly urging patience and 
inoderation.^ Talleyrand and Benoit, a secret agent employed in 
London, assured the French Govermnent tluit tlie dispositions of 
l^itt were such that war witli England could be avoided witlioiit 
difficulty if Prance desired it, provided the negotiations were 
idaced in more conciliatory hands than those of Cliauveliu; and 
similar language was held by De Manlde, wlio liad come to 
Paris to complain of his removal from the Dutch Embassy, and 
who was able to attest the pacific sentiments both of Auckland 
and of the Dutch Pensionaiy, Van de Spiegel.^ But the most 
important influence in favour of peace was now Dumouriez. 

This general, who seemed at one time likely to play in the 
history of the French Revolution the part of Monk, if not 
the part of Napoleon, had long been feared and distrusted Ijy 
the Jacobins. A grave division of opinion liad brolcoji ont 
at the end of November, wlien Dnmouricz wished to attax'Jc 
Holland by taking Max‘-st;ric]it, which lie considirrcd essential 
for the defcm CO of Liege and of the Meuse, and when thc^ Ext*- 
cutive Council rtffiiscd his request and resolved for the presmit 
to respect the neutrality of Holland. To the imprisonment, the 
trial, the execution of the King, Dumonrit^y. was vioUmtly op- 
pf)secl, and he has declared in liis Mmnoirs that Ifrance was at 
this time in reality governed by filty miscrojints equally cruel and 
ai)surd, supported by two or tliroo thousand satellites drawn 
iroin the dregs of tlie provinces and steeped in. every criimn'* 
Tlie Decrt‘-o of Doceiulier 15, and tlio mejisures that f()llowed it, 
filled liim with indignation. He had himself published, with 
the sanction of the Convention, a prochuuation assuring tlu^ 


‘ Marot, in a conver?ia,tion with 
EnrU MalinoHbury in 171)7, gave a 
curious acuounli of tho caxiso of tho 
failuroo'f liis misHion to England in 
171):^ and 1 71)0. Ho said that Mr, Pitt 
line] received him very well, that tlio 
fjiilure of tlic negotiation Bliould bo 
altrihutcd to tlie tlien French tiovern- 
nusnt, who were bent on war, and 
lliiit the grefit;a,ii(l (leevisive cauHO of tho 
war was, ‘<iueh]ueK vingtaines (I’indi* 


vidns marquans ot on plaeo, qiii 
avaient jou6 si. la baisHc dans h^s 
fonds, Cit 1}\ ilH avaient portd la nation 
h nous declarer la guerre. Ainsi,’said 
lie, * uou.s devons tous nos nudlKuirs A 
nn principe d’agiotago,’ Mahnoilmfi/ 
iii. 502, 50H. 

Ernoaf, pp. 1 10, 117. 

* Compare Dumourief^, 
hi. Krnouf, pp. ,110413,110., 

^ iii. liSl. 
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Belgians tHat the French came to them only as friends and 
brothers; that they had no intention of meddling with their 
internal affairs, and that they left them at perfect liberty to 
frame their own Constitution. But the Convention had now- 
proclaimed every nation which refused to throw off its old aris- 
tocratic institutions the enemy of France, and had sent down 
a troop of despotic French Commissioners, whose government 
was one continued scene of pillage, confiscations, proscriptions, 
and barefaced attempts to force the people to declare them- 
selves French subjects. Like the Girondii^s, Dumouriez de- 
sired an independent but friendly Belgium, and he complained 
that the French were rapidly turning the population of these 
provinces into implacable enemies.^ He refused to take any 
part in executing the Decree of the Convention, but when he 
remonstrated against it he was told very frankly that France 
had to wage a great war and to support an army of six hundred 
thousand men ; that the plunder of Belgium was essential 
to the task, and that in the opinion of the ministers total 
disorganisation of all neighbouring States was the most favour- 
able condition for the spread of the Eevolution.^ This policy 
was deliberately pursued in the destruction of all the institutions 
and constituted authorities of the Belgic provinces. Dumouriez 
endeavoured to prevent it, by hastening the Convocation of tlio 
Primary Assemblies, and thus giving the inhabitants some voice 
in the management of their own affairs, but the Commissioners 
at once interposed and prevented this step.^ They viewed his 
authority with constant jealousy ; they interfered even with his 
military administration ; and the Jacobin papers in Paris de- 
nounced him as a traitor, sold to the interests of the Duke of 
Orleans, or aspiring to a dictatorship or to an independent 
sovereignty as Duke of Brabant.'* 

.The military situation also appeared to him extremely 
alarming. He had advocated an attack on Holland, partly 
because he believed it to be a rich and easy prey, and partly 
because he regarded the possession of Maestricht and Venlo as a 
matter of vital strategical importance. But he had been for- 

* Mumoires de Dimouriez, iii. 277, opinion of the French ministers 
278, 296. justified the predictions of Burke, 

2 Ibid. pp. 339, 340, 361. The reader s jb-cp pp. ^02, 303. 

■will observe how perfectly this ^ Ibid. pp. 28i5, 294, 295, 
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bidden to attack Maestrickt, and kis army was rapidly sinking 
into ruin. The whole organisation for the administration of the 
army, as- it had existed in Paris under the monarchy, had been 
shattered by the Revolution. Almost all the old, experienced 
and competent administrators had been driven away to make 
room for men whose chief claim was the prominent part they 
had taken in the events of August 10 and in the September 
massacres, and the result was that the conquerors of Jemmapes, 
the men who had in a few weeks subdued the whole of the 
Belgic provinces, found themselves in a state of utter destitution. 
About 15,000 men had deserted. An equal number were in 
the hospitals. Six thousand horses of the artillery died at 
Tongres and at Liege for want of forage. During the months 
of December and January the troops at Li^ge were only half 
clothed. There was such a want of shoes, that thousands of 
soldiers were wearing wisps of straw tied round their feet. 
Their pay was long in arrear. Numbers were dying from want 
of food. Guns, saddles, equipments of every kind were de- 
ficient. The little discipline which had formerly existed, had 
completely given way, and when Dumouriez attempted to> 
restore it by the establishment of capital punishment for 
insubordination, the Commissioners interposed their veto. Tf 
under these circumstances the Austrians had advanced in force 
there seemed little chance of resistance, and Dumouriez feared 
that the Belgians, exasperated almost to madness by the 
oppressions of the Commissioners, would rise behind him,, and 
cut off all possibility of reti’eat.^ 

Happily for the French, they had to deal in Flanders with 
most fatuous and incapable enemies. The Austrians,, having- 
dismantled the barrier forts and alienated the inhabitants by 
their constitutional innovations, had left these provinces so in- 
adequately garrisoned, that at Jemmapes they had been over- 
whelmed by a French army which was nearly, if not quite, the 
double of their own ; ^ and now, when the tide of popular feeling 

' Mhioires de Dimounez, iii. army appeared within their borders, 
247, 287-292, 338, 380. Dumouriez’ is fully corroborated by Governor 
strong statement of the hatred with Morris, WbrJiS^ ii. 256, 269, 276. 
which the inhabitants of the Austrian ® On the enormous preponderance 
Netherlands now regarded the ITrench, of the French at Jemmapes see the 
and of the probability that they facts collected by Bourgoiug, Jfht. 
would rise against them if a foreign Dlj^lomatitjiLG do V3uroj)o i)Gndaiit Ick 
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had turned^ and when the invading army seemed almost reduced 
to impotence, they did nothing, still clinging to the antiquated 
military tradition that no important expedition should' be under- 
taken in the winter d Dumouriez therefore found it possible to 
quit his post. On the plea of ill-health, and under the threat 
of resignation if he was refused, he obtained leave of absence, 
and hastened to Paris, where he arrived on January 1. He 
hoped to obtain a revocation of the Decree of December 15, to 
organise measures for providing his array with necessaries, to 
acquire the direction of the war, and, if possible, to prevent the 
execution of the King. He found some strong supporters in 
the ministry, but on the whole he had little success, and several 
weeks passed in weary and unprofitable wrangling. The execu- 
tion of the King on January 21 filled him with unfeigned horror, 
but a new scene of ambition was now suddenly opened to him. 
He emphatically maintained that even at this late period, if 
Prance desired it, it was not only possible, but easy, for her to 
continue at peace with both England and Holland,^ and the 
reports of Benoit from England and of De Maulde from Holland 
pointed to him as the negotiator who was most likely to be 
acceptable to Pitt.® There was a i)ro]posal to send him to London, 
and he accepted it with eagerness, but after a long discussion in 
the Council it was rejected by three to two. Lebrun, however, 
and Garat, who formed the minority, without the knowledge of 
the other ministers arranged with Dumouriez that he slioukl 
3’eturn to Holland, and undertake a negotiation with England 
through the medium of Lord Auckland. It was at the same 
time decided that Maret should return to England to negotiate 
with Pitt.^ 


It was on January 28, when the execution of the King was 


Revolution^ 2me partie, tome i. p. 
2o7. 

‘ Frederick the Great had already 
Bbaken this notion, which the French 
Bevolutionists and Napoleon de- 
stroyed. A similar change passed 
over naval warfare in the eighteenth 
century. Thus Walpole wrote in 
Jan. 1760: ‘Our army was under 
arms for fourteen hours on the 23rd, 
expecting the French, and several of 
the men were frozen when they 
should have dismounted. What milk- 
sops the Marlboroughs and Tuxennes, 


the makes and Yan Tromps appear 
now, who whippedinto winter quarters 
and into port tlie moment their noses 
looked blue. Sir Cloudesley Shovel 
said that an admiral would deserve 
to be broke who kept great ships out 
after the end of September, and to 
be shot if after October. There is 
Hawke in the bay weathering tins 
winter, after conquering in a storm.’ 
— Walpole to Montagu. 

- Memoir es, iii. 361, 379, 

3 Ibid. pp. 383-385. 

* Ibid. -pp. 385-387. 
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already known, and when war was looked upon in Holland as 
certain and imminent, tkat Auckland received in the middle of 
the night a secret and unexpected visit from De Maulde. He 
said that Dumouriea had returned to Ghent to take command of 
the army, and that he wished for a conference with Auckland 
in order to try to arrange a peace. Auckland answered that, 
though he had once expressed a readiness for such a conference, 
everything was changed by the horrid murder of the King ; 
that he had no wish to see anyone representing the murderers ; 
that even if Dumouriez wished to make peace he could not 
control the anarchy in Paris. A repudiation of the decrees 
authorising the opening of the Scheldt in defiance of the Treaty 
of Munster and claiming to interfere with the internal affairs 
of other countries, and the withdrawal of the French troops 
within their own borders, were the only terms England could 
now accept ; and these were terms to which it was hopeless to 
expect the French Convention to consent. 

The reception was not promising, but De Maulde earnestly 
persisted, and his language opened out strange vistas of possi- 
bility to the English minister. Dumouriez, he said, was most 
anxious to meet Auckland, and he would do so even within the 
Dutch frontier. Time was pressing, for if no arrangements- 
were made the invasion of Holland must at once take place 
but it was a complete mistake to suppose that it was impossible' 
to come to an arrangement. The Executive Council were most 
anxious to avoid war with England, and Dumouriez himself was* 
by no means inclined to- act the part of a mere agent. Auck- 
land spoke of him as the representative of the murderers of the 
King. In truth he looked upon that tragedy with unmixed 
detestation, and if he had consented to resume the command 
of the French army after it had been accomplished^ this was 
simply because he was nowhere safe except at the head of his 
troops. The danger of any man who had any name had now 
become extreme. ^ Paris was in the possession of 20,000 or 
30,000 (desperate ruffians from the diffei'ent departments, capable 
of every excess that human depravity can dictate and the most 
hardened cruelty execute.’ ‘ He suggested,’ Auckland continues, 

^ a strange idea, that Dumouxdez’s gi^eat ambition is to negotiate 
matters into a practicable system of government, and when the? 
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wliole is completed to be received as ambassador in England/ 
"Wliile tlie negotiation was in snspense De Maulde thought that 
hostilities would not begin, and if they did it would be only in a 
veiy small and merely colourable way. Auckland promised at 
once to refer the matter for instructions to his Government, but 
he told him frankly that he could give him no hope of success. 
He gave money, however, in this interview both to De Maulde 
and to his secretary, Joubert, and he wrote home that he was 
^ inclined to gather ’ that Dumouriez himself might be gained. 
He asked Grenville if in that case he might offer him 20,000Z. 
or 25,000Z. and half as much to De Maulde/ 

Next day De Maulde returned, bringing a letter from 
Dumouriez asking for an interview on the frontier, and in this 
conversation and in a third, which took place on the following 
day, he more fully developed his project. He assured Auckland 
that he would find Dumouriez’s sentiments about the murder and 
the murderers of the Ehng very like his own, and he suggested 
that the question of the Austrian Netherlands might be settled by 
giving those provinces to the Elector of Bavaria, and allowing 
Bavaria to pass to Austria. If the neutrality of the maritime 
Powers continued only a short time longer, this exchange, he 
thought, might without much diffi culty be effected. The ultimate 
object of Dumouriez, if Auckland would assist him, was to make 
England the ‘ armed mediator ’ for restoring peace to Europe. 
Auckland naturally asked how far these plans were sanctioned 
by the authorities in Paris. De Maulde answered that Du- 
mouriez had told the Executive Council that he would seek an 
interview with Auckland ; that he had received from them full 
powers and had shown them his letter to Auckland,^ but that 
he had further views of which they were ignorant. His main 
object was to gain the full confidence of the army, and with its 
assistance to restore peace and prosperity under some form of 
government, and at the proper moment ^ he would attempt it in 
a way which would astonish all mankind.’ ® 


^ Auckland wrote to Grenville no 
less than three letters on Jan. 28 (one 
official and the other two secret and 
confidential) describing this inter- 
view. 

^ According to the account given 
by Dumouriez in his * M^moires/ this 


statement was not true. Lebrun and 
Garat alone were informed of the 
intentions of Dumouriez, and the 
affair was not brought before the 
Council. Mcmoires, in. 385. 

^ Auckland to Grenville, Jan. 29 
31, 1793. 
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Auckland expressed Iiimself to Hs Government overvvkelmed 
by the responsibility which these strange interviews had thrown 
upon him, and quite unable to come to any decision about the 
sincerity or intentions of Dumouriez. His doubts must always 
be shared by historians, and it is now idle to conjecture what 
might have been the consequences to Europe if the projects 
foreshadowed by De Maulde had come to pass. Dumouriez, in 
his own brief account of the matter, has greatly exaggerated the 
alacrity with which Auckland received the overture, and it may, 
I think, be confidently added that he has greatly misrepresented 
his own intentions. He says that his object was to secure 
the neutrality of Holland and England at a time when the 
military situation was almost desperate, but that, having ren- 
dered this service to his country, he meant publicly to detach 
himself from the murderers of the King, and to retire as an 
emigrant to the Hague. ^ This account is not consistent with the 
letters of Auckland, and it is, to me at least, incredible that a man 
as ambitious and as clear-sighted as Dumouriez undoubtedly 
was, can have either wished to sacrifice the power which he 
obtained through his command of the army, or imagined that, if 
he did so, any treaty which he signed would be observed. 

Before the interview between Dumouriez and Auckland 
could take place, another train of events had come to maturity, 
which made it useless or impossible. The execution of the 
King on January 21 had hurried on the inevitable catastrophe. 
Morris, in relating to Jefferson the circumstances of the tragedy, 
predicted with his usual sagacity some of its effects. ‘ I believe,’ 
he said, ‘ that the English will be wound up to a pitch of 
enthusiastic horror against France which their cool and steady 
temper seems to be scarcely susceptible of.’ ^ The ghastly 
scenes of the September murders ; the almost daily accounts of 
fresh murders and outrages perpetrated by the present rulers 
of France 5 the torrent of insults poured upon the English 
G overnment by prominent French politicians ; the circular letter 
of Monger the report of Brissot^ the reception of disaffected 
Englishmen by the Convention ; the constant rumours of French 
intrigues in England and Ireland, had all contributed to raise 
the anti-Gallican sentiment to a point of hoiTor and repulsion 
* Mcmoms^ iii. 31)4, 305. ^ Worlis, ii. 276, 
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that it was not easy to restrain. The diplomatic negotiation 
between the two countries had already ceased. Lord Gren- 
ville had formally announced to Chauvelin that England would 
not permit the treaty relating to the navigation of the Scheldt 
to be annulled, and that if France desired peace with England 
she must abandon her conquests and confine herself within 
her territory. The French Government had, as formally, an- 
nounced their determination of maintaining the opening of the 
Scheldt and of continuing their occupation of Belgium, and 
they had threatened to declare war if the hostile preparations 
of England continued. Grenville had rejoined that England 
would persist in the measures which she deemed necessary for 
her security, and he had positively refused to receive the 
credentials of Chauvelin, or to recognise him as possessing any 
other position than that which he had derived from the King of 
France. Such was the situation when the news of the murder 
of Lewis XVI. arrived. Since the Massacre of St. Bartholomew 
no event in a foreign country had produced such a thrill of 
horror in England. The representations in the theatres were 
countermanded. The Court mourning was adopted by the 
whole population. With the exception of a single Whig poli- 
tician,^ it was worn by every member of the House of Commons. 
At the corners of streets, in every, public place, the details of the 
execution were placarded, hawked about, and eagerly discussed 
by indignant crowds, and when the King drove out, his carriage 
was surroujided by a mob crying ^War with France!’ The 
horror of the nation was expressed from countless pulpits, 
while the Sacrament was exposed on the Catholic altars. For a 
time scarcely a dissentient voice was heard, and Fox himself 
declared in an address to the electors of Westminster that there 
was not a person in Europe, out of France, who ^ did not con** 
sider this sad catastrophe as a most revolting act of cruelty and 
injustice.’ ^ 

Pitt at once seized the opportunity. On January 24, when 
the torrent of emotion was at its height, Grenville wrote a letter 
to Chauvelin directing him within eight days to leave the 

' See Ashton’s Old Times, p. 285. land, see some illustrations collected ' 

® AuTiml Begister, 1793, p. 229. by Ernouf, p. 119, 

On the impression produced in Eng- 
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country. ‘ Tire cliaracter/ h© wrote, ^ with wliich you have been 
invested at this Court, and the functions of which -have been so 
long suspended, being now entirely terminated by the fatal 
death of his late Most Christian Majesty, you have no more any 
public character here. The King can no longer, after such an 
event, permit your residence here.’ 

On the 28th the whole correspondence between the King’s 
ministers and Chauvelin was laid before Pai'liament, with a royal 
message, in which the late event in Paris was designated ns an 
‘ atrocious act,’ and an immediate augmentation of the military 
and naval forces was demanded. It was necessary, the message 
said, ^for maintaining the security and rights .of the King’s 
dominions, for supporting his allies, and for opposing views of 
aggrandisement and ambition on the part of Prance which 
would be at all times dangerous to the general interests of 
Europe, but are peculiarly so when connected with the propaga- 
tion of principles which lead to the violation of the most sacred 
duties, and are utterly subversive of the peace and order of all 
civil society.’ ^ 

Pitt had probably never represented more truly the prevail- 
ing sentiments of the English people than when he dismissed 
Chauvelin. His act was intended as a protest against what 
nearly all Englishmen regarded as the cruel and unprovoked 
murder of a friendly sovereign ; and it must be remembered that 
Chauvelin had no acknowledged diplomatic character, that his 
unofficial negotiation had ended in an irreconcilable^ difference, 
and that he had, as an individual, given the gravest provocation 
to the Government. As it was truly said, no English minister 
who mixed in monarchical, as Chauvelin had done in republican 
intrigues, would have been tolerated in Paris for a week. Be< 
sides this, if, as Pitt believed, the war had become inevitable, 
it was a matter of high policy to enter into it supported by a 
strong wave of popular ibeling. Nothing can be more certain 
than that neither the murder of the King nor any other change 
in the internal government of Prance would have induced him to 
commence it ; but when for other reasons it had become unavoid- 
able he naturally sought to carry with him the moral forces of 
indignation and enthusiasm which might contribute to its success, 
1 PuTl Hut xxx 238, 230, 2G0. 
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By refusing to hold any further communication with the represen- 
tatives of the murderers in Paris, Pitt represented and satisfied 
those feelings, and he was certain of a genuine popular support 
if the French chose to make his action the occasion for war. 

The question was, I think, essentially a question of policy. 
After all that had happened, Pitt had, it appears to me, a full 
right to dismiss Chauvelin, and the expediency of the measure 
depended mainly on conditions of public feeling which are best 
judged by contemporary opinion. Two evil results, however, 
undoubtedly followed this measure of the Government. It pre- 
cipitated a war which, however, had become almost absolutely 
certain, and it. alone gave some faint colour of plausibility to the 
charge of those who have endeavoured to represent the great 
French war as an unwarrantable attempt to interfere with the 
internal government of France. 

The end was very near, but it had not yet come. Chauvelin 
might have stayed in England for eight days, but he chose to 
depart on the day following his dismissal. The next day a de- 
spatch arrived from Lebrun formally recalling him. It was 
written on January 22, and is said to have been drawn up by 
Maret.^ Like everything which at this time fell from his pen, 
it was plausible, dignified, and conciliatory, and it was evidently 
intended to delay if not to prevent the rupture. As the 
English Government had declined to receive his credentials, 
Chauvelin was directed at once to quit London, but he was to 
leave a letter for Lord Grenville, saying that, as his presence 
there could be of no further use, he was going to France to lay 
the case before the Executive Council. He was to add, however, 
that if the British Government, ^ reverting to more seemly sen- 
timents,’ desired to be at harmony with Prance, the French 
ministers would do everything which was honourably in their 
power to re-establish good relations between the two countries. 
They wished for peace. They respected England as the oldest 
of free countries. They knew that even the most successful 
war with her would be a calamity to the world ; but they were 
persuaded that if this crime against humanity were committed, 
impartial history would throw the whole blame on the English 
Government. The only definite point at issue on which the 
r * See Ernouf, p. 119 . 
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note toiiclied was the Alien Act. It could not, the writer urged, 
be defended by the French regulations about passports, for those 
applied to all travellers, while the English law was directed 
against foreigners alone. 

The importance of the despatch did not lie in its arguments. 
It lay in its conciliatory tone, and especially in the conclud- 
ing announcement that Maret was about immediately to go to 
England as Charge d’ Affaires to take care of the papers at the 
French Legation. Chauvelin, before going, was to inform Lord 
Grenville of this fact.^ 

Had it been known a few days earlier, it might have had a 
great influence, but it was now too late. Ohauyelin received 
the despatch while he was already on the road, and the con- 
tents were in consequence never communicated to the English 
ministers. 

On the 28th, Eeinhard, the secretary who had been left in 
charge of the French Legation, wrote describing the meeting of 
Parliament and the excitement and rumours that were abroad. 

^ It seems evident,’ he said, ^ that the British Cabinet has 
unanimously decided on war with France, that public opinion 
is wholly unfavourable to us, and that, even if there were less 
unanimity, we could not prudently sepai'ate the Government from 
the nation.’ At the same time, he adds, the first excitement 
j)roduced by the death of the King has abated. The dangers of 
the war are more clearly seen, and a pacific overture might have 
excellent effects. It would either prevent the war, and thus de- 
prive France of half her enemies, or it would embarrass the 
ministry and break the present formidable unanimity in Parlia- 
ment, or ^ even if, as I believe, war is inevitable, what we now 
do will decide whether that war shall last three months or three 
years.’ ^ 

Maret arrived in London on the afternoon of the 30th. He 
had passed Chauvelin in the night without recognition, and it 
was not until his arrival that he learnt the details of what had 
taken place, and the non-delivery of tlie despatch which was 
intended to prepare the English ministers for his arrival. He 
at once announced his presence by letter to Lord Grenville, 

* Lobrnn to Cbauvolin, Jan. 22, ^ Eeinhard to Lebrun, Jan. 2S, 

1703 (French Foreign OfUce). 1703. 
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but he thought it advisable not to describe himself as Charg6 
d’ Affaires, but simply as an agent entrusted with the archives at 
the French Legation. Such a character, he explained to his 
Government, opened the door to informal and confidential com- 
munications, whereas, if he at once assumed a diplomatic 
character, the English Government would be difiven to tlie 
alternative of either formally accepting him or expelling him 
from the country. He did not see the ministers, but he saw 
Miles, and apparently some other persons who were behind the 
scenes, and he sent Lebrun a full and curious report on the 
state of affairs. Miles agreed with Eeinhard that a certain 
reaction in favour of peace had shown itself among the middle 
classes, but the Prince of Wales was reported to have said that 
the mission of Maret was too late ; that if God Almighty came 
over as an envoy He could not now prevent a war, and that it 
would break out before three weeks. The ministry had held a 
council late at night to consider the question whether the 
French envoy should be received. He was informed that the 
King’s personal influence had been employed, through the inter- 
vention of Lord Hawkesbury, to induce the ministers to refuse 
to see him, as it had before been employed in favour of the 
dismissal of Chauvelin. But Pitt and Grenville urged the 
opposite policy, and a strong party on the ministerial side 
in Parliament insisted that while every preparation should bo 
made for war, any reasonable proposal of the French ministry 
should still be listened to. ‘ The death of the King,’ continued 
Maret, ^ has produced the effect which we have foreseen. Tlio 
hatred of the French name is now at its height. That portion 
of the nation which is not engaged in commerce and wliicli 
does not possess property wishes for war. The mourning 
ordered by the Court is worn by every man who is able to pro- 
cure for himself a black coat. This universal mourning obliges 
me to see no one, for I should be received nowhere, nor could I 
even leave the house without being exposed to the insults and 
ignorant ferocity of the portion of the nation which is still 
called here the populace.’ He added, however, that the mer- 
chants of the City and also the country gentry wished for peace ; 
that the news of his own arrival in London had caused tlie 
funds to rise three per cent. ; that the party which desired par- 
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liamentary reform was still active, and that the mitiistry were 
divided. Pitt sincerely desired peace. He knew that both his 
supremacy and his favourite schemes of policy depended on it, but, 
since the death of the King, Maret believed that the other mi- 
nisters inclined to war. Chanvelin had made himself personally 
obnoxious, and his dismissal was due to the irresistible instinctive 
explosion of indignation that followed the execution of the King. 
Ministers, however, were surprised, and the warlike party 
gratified, by the precipitation with which he left the country, 
and those who wished for war were hoping that the French 
would declare it. If the French Government acted in accord- 
ance with this wish, there was no more to be said ; if not, 
Lebrun was entreated to send immediate instructions whether 
he wished Dumouriez to be the negotiator or desired to 
entrust the task to Maret himself. ^ Time is pressing. . . . 
To-day they are disposed to hear me, and it is not improbable that 
they would receive our illustrious general ; but dispositions may 
change in a few days.’ The newspapers, he added, had men- 
tioned his arrival, and he noticed that it was the ministerial 
papers that spoke of it most favourably.^ 

Before this report could arrive at its destination the die was 
cast. On February 1, almost immediately after the arrival of 
Ohauvelin in Paris, the Convention declared war against both 
the King of England and the Stadholder of Holland, and orders 
were sent to Dumouriez at once to invade Holland. 

On February 4, before the news of the French declaration 
of war had reached London, Grenville wrote to Auckland that 
the ministers had been very seriously considering the proposal of 
Dumouriez for an interview. Doubts of his sincerity, objections 
to treating with anyone who could be regarded as a repre- 
sentative of the regicides, and a pi*ofound disbelief in the pos- 
sibility of anyone now answering for the future proceedings of 
France, weighed heavily on their minds ; but nevertheless the 
King, wishing to omit no honourable means to peace, directed 
Auckland to see Dumouriez. He must tell him, however, that 
he could enter into no negotiation till the embargo which the 

* Ernouf, pp. 124-129. Dumouriez to London, but had been turned back 
erroneously stated in his M {moires at Dover, and this statement lia& l)eci]i 
that Maret had not been suffered to go often repeated. 
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FrencL. had just laid on all English ships in French ports was 
raised, and he must tell him also that in consequence of that 
embargo, and also of ^ the inconvenience which arose from the 
speculations in our public funds occasioned by the equivocal 
situation and the conduct of M. Maret,’ his Majesty has 
thought fit to order that person and his secretary to quit th^ 
Idngdom, and will permit no other agent employed by the 
Executive Council to remain there. Auckland was instructed 
to heal’ the suggestions of Dumouriez, and to ask how he could 
carry them into effect, but he must state clearly that the 
Chauvelin correspondence contained the sole grounds on whicli 
England would negotiate, and that an abandonment of all 
French conquests and a withdrawal of the obnoxious decrees 
were necessary conditions of a peace. England was now con- 
nected with other Powers, and she must take care that no act 
of hers was injurious to their interests. She had not, how- 
ever, broken her neutrality ; she would not do so unless French 
'acts left her no alternative ; but from the recent tenor of French 
policy the English Government had no doubt of the aggressive 
designs of France, and it was partly because Holland was still 
so unprepared that the smallest delay was to her advantage, that 
they permitted this negotiation to take place. ^ 

It was evident that a negotiation undertaken in this spirit 
could have no result. For the past fortnight the English 
Government seemed to have given up all hopes of peace, and 
on neither side was there now any real disposition to make 
sacrifices for it. On the 7th Maret quitted London in obedience 
to the order of the King, and at Calais he met the messenger 
who was sent from Paris to recall him, and to communicate to 
him the declaration of war. Another messenger from Paris 
arrived in time to prevent the proposed interview between 
Dumouriez and Auckland. 

To complete this long diplomatic history one more despatch 
must be quoted, which does much to elucidate the true senti- 
ments of the English Government. It shows that it was their 
determination to form at once a close connection with Austria 
and Prussia against Prance, but that they had still great hopes 
of defining and limiting the war and of bringing about a 
^ O-reuville to Auckland, Feb. 4, 1703 . 
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speedy pacification of Europe. The letter I refer to was 
written to Eden^ who was just moving from Berlin to Vienna, 
and was dated February 5, before the news of the French 
declaration of war had arrived in London. Eden was in- 
structed to endeavour to establish a close connection with 
Austria on the affairs of France, and in order that there should 
be no jealousy or concealment he was to inform the Emperor of 
the overture of Dumouriez, and to add that while the King 
thought it best not wholly to reject it, he was fully resolved not 
to depart from any of the views or principles laid down in the 
correspondence with Chauvelin. ^ The King/ Grenville said, 
‘ desires to enter into a formal engagement with the Emperor 
and the King of Prussia on the principles which have always 
been opened to both those Powers. . . . Feeling the interests 
of his own dominions and the general security of Europe en- 
dangered by the conquests made by France in the course of the 
present war, connected as they are with the propaigation of the 
most destructive principles, he engages to consider no arrange- 
ment as satisfactory on the part of France which shall not 
include the abandonment of all her conquests and the renuncia- 
tion of all views of interference on her part in the interior of other 
countries, and of all measures of aggression or hostility against 
them ; provided that the Emperor shall on his part engage 
that if France shall, within the space of two months from this 
time, agree to make peace upon the terms above stated, adding 
to them stipulations for the security of her Most Christian 
Majesty and of her family, the Emperor will on his part con- 
sent to such a peace ; and lastly that if in consequence of the 
refusal of these terms by France the present war should be 
continued and his Majesty should take part in it, their 
Majesties engage not to make peace with France, except by 
nlutual consent,’ on any terms short of these. ^ The proposal,’ 
the despatch continues, ^ of concluding peace with France in the 
present moment on the terms of the abandonment of her con- 
quests and the renunciation of all hostile measures as above 
stated, may appear at first view to militate with the general 
ideas held out by the two Courts of Vienna and Berlin of being 
indemnified for the expenses of the last campaign. You will, 
however, observe that, with respect to the particular objec^ts of 

VOL. \T. K 
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indemniiScation stated by those Courts,^ it is not inconsistent 
with either of them. Of that part of the plan which relates to 
Poland, I have already stated, both to M. Jacobi and M. Stadion, 
in the most nneqnivocal terms, the King’s disapprobation of that 
project Sigainst which yon have made such frequent though in- 
effectual representations. It is, however, of a nature entirely 
unconnected with the settlement of the affairs of Prance, and 
though his Majesty never can consider it but with disapproba- 
tion and regret, he has no interest to oppose himself to its 
execution by any active measures on his part. The Austrian 
part of the plan appears in every point of view considerably less 
objectionable though certainly attended with great difSculties. 
Put the execution of such a plan, if it can at all be carried into 
effect, obviously depends on obliging the French to withdraw 
their forces from those provinces, and is so far not incon- 
sistent with the proposal of a pacification on the terms above 
mentioned.’ ^ 

Similar overtures wore at the same time mnde by the EngHsli 
Government to Eussia. As early as December 29 , indeed, Pitt 
had proposed to that Power that a joint representation should bo 
made to France assuring her that if she would abandon her 
conquests, withdraw her troops within her own limits, rescind 
the acts which were injurious to the rights of other nations, and 
give pledges that she would for the future abstain from molesting 
her neighbours, all acts of hostility against her should cease, 
and no attempt would be made to interfere with her Govern- 
ment or Constitution. The French declaration of war inter- 
rupted these negotiations, and it was not until 1800 that tho 
intended I'epresentation was disclosed. The language of Fox on 
this occasion is very remarkable. He expressed his complete 
approbation of the policy indicated in the despatch, but said 
that as its contents had never been communicated to the French 
it was mere idle verbiage. The obvious answer is that as far as 
England was concerned, the terms on which Grenville insisted 
were simply a reproduction of those which were formally an- 
nounced to France in the correspondence with Chauvelin, and 
the English Government had in fact lost no opportunity of 

' The partition of Poland and the for Bavaria, 
exchange of the Austrian Netherlands Grenville to Eden, Feb. 5, 179^ 
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declaring its firm intention not to interfere with the internal 
government of Prance.^ 

There are few pages of English history which have been 
more grossly and mischievously misrepresented than that which 
we are considering.^ The account which I have given will, if I 
mistake not, fally establish that the war between England and 
Prance was of a wholly different kind from the war between 
Prance and the great German Powers which had broken out in 
the preceding year* Prance might, indeed, with no great diffi- 
culty, have avoided the German war ; but she had undoubtedly 
received much real provocation, and provocation of a kind which 
no. powerful monarchy would have endured. The German war 
was also, in a very gi'eat degree, an anti-Eevolutionary war, 
undertaken in the interests of monarchy. This was the attitude 
which Burke from the beginning desired England to assume, 
but Pitt-wholly rejected his policy. It is certain beyond all 
reasonable doubt that he sincerely and earnestly desired peace 
with France ; that from the outbreak of the Eevolution to the 
death of Lewis XYI. he abstained from any kind of interference 
with her internal concerns ; that he never favoured directly or 
indirectly the attacks of Austria and Prussia upon her ; that he 
again and again announced, in the most formal terms, the de- 
termination of England to remain neutral in the struggle and 
especially to abstain from all interference with the internal 
affiiirs of Prance. All the schemes of policy to which he had 
especially attached his reputation and his ambition, depended 
for their success upon the continuance of peace, and there is 
overwhelming evidence that, until an advanced period in 1792, 
the English Government bad no doubt that they could keep 
clear of the contest and had made no adequate preparations for 
a 'war. 

It is also, I conceive, certain beyond all reasonable doubt 
that the war of 1793 was forced upon England by gross and 


^ See Pari. PTist xxxiv. 1313, 
1311, 1350; ^mherfoQ’cie's XJfc, ii. 
13 ; Russell’s Life of ii. 301- 
303. 
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various provocations proceeding from the Eevolutionary party in 
France. The decree of November 19 promising French assist- 
ance to any subjects who revolted against their rulers, the 
manner in which English disaffected citizens were received by 
the French Convention, the language of insult which was 
. habitually employed by the most prominent politicians in Franco, 
and the public attitude and well-known intrigues of Ohauvelin, 
constituted together an amount of provocation of the most 
serious kind. No continental nation which was strong enough 
to resent it would have endured such provocation. Most as- 
suredly Eevolutionary France would not have done so, and it is 
almost certain that if the father of Pitt had been at this time 
directing English affairs these things alone would have produced 
a war. But these things alone would never have moved Pitt 
and Grenville from their policy of peace. The real governing 
motives of the war are to be found elsewhere. They are to be 
found in the formal and open violation by France of the treaty 
relating to the Scheldt, which England had guaranteed — a vio- 
lation which was based upon grounds that would invalidate the 
whole public law of Europe, and attempted under circumstances 
that clearly showed that it was part of a scheme for annexing 
Belgium, conquering Holland and perhaps threatening England 
with invasion. They are to- be found in the overwhelming evi- 
dence of the intention of the French to incorporate in their 
own republic those Belgic provinces whose independence of 
France was a matter of vital interest to the security of England ; 
in the long train of circumstances which convinced the English 
ministers of the determination of Eevolutionary France to invade 
Holland and to overthrow that Dutch Government which Eng- 
land had distinctly bound herself by a recent treaty to defend. 

These were the real grounds of the French war, and they 
were grounds by which, in my judgment, it may be amply 
justified. Several of the English wars of the eighteenth century 
were undertaken for reasons which were either unjust or doubtful 
or inadequate, but the war of 1793 is not among the number. 
Probably the only policy by which a collision with Prance could 
have been avoided would have been a policy, not of neutrality, 
but of active sympathy with the Eevolution. But such a policy 
would have outraged the conscience of England, would have 
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placed tlie ministry wliicli adopted it, in violent opposition to 
English, public opinion, and would have added incalculably to 
the dangers that were threatening Europe. Nor is it in the 
least likely that in the scene of combustion, aggression, and 
general anarchy that was opening,. England could even then 
have escaped a war, though she might have possibly fought 
with other enemies and in another cause. 

Till within a fortnight of the declaration. of war by Prance, 
the English Government does not appear to me to have taken 
any step that cannot easily be defended, but its conduct during 
that last short interval is more doubtful. Whether the expulsion 
of Ohauvelin after the execution of the King was not precipitate 
and unwise, whether the language of Grenville in his later cor- 
respondence with Ohauvelin and Lebrun was not unduly haughty 
and unconciliatory, whether the overtures of Dumouriez might 
not have been more cordially received, are points which are open 
to serious doubt. In judging these things, however, it must be 
remembered that the provocations which produced and justified 
the war had come to their full maturity before the death of 
the King. The case was complete. The war in the opinion of 
the English ministers had become absolutely inevitable, and 
their object was therefore no longer to avert it, but rather to 
rouse and brace the energies of England for the struggle. In 
entering on a great war the management and guidance of popular 
passions and prejudices is one of the supreme arts of statesinan- 
ship, and it is by its effects on English public opinion that the 
somewhat haughty and unconciliatory attitude of the English 
Government in these last weeks must be mainly judged. There 
are some questions upon which the opinion of a later historian 
is always of more value than that of a contemporary statesman. 
.He writes when the tangled skein has been unravelled, when 
the doubtful issues have been decided, when the wisdom of a 
policy has been judged by its results. But the course of conduct 
which is most adapted to the transient conditions of public feel- 
ing can never be so truly estimated as by a great statesman of 
the time. There is a period when attempts to delay an inevit- 
able war are only construed as signs of weakness, timidity, and 
vacillation, and there is much reason to believe that a more 
conciliatory or procz’astinating policy after the execution of the 
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King would have had no result except to damp the ardour of 
the English people, and to alienate or discourage their allies. 

It is certain, however, that the French war was entered upon 
by Pitt with extreme reluctance, and that not only the formal 
declaration of war, hut also the real provocation, came from 
Paris. The war was not in its origin either a war against 
revolution, or a war of conquest, though it speedily and by 
an inevitable process acquired something of both characters. 
When the struggle had once begun, the party which had been 
pi’eaching a crusade against Prance as the centre of a contagious 
anarchy naturally acquired increased power and influence, which 
the horrors of the Reign of Terror, the growth of sedition in 
Great Britain and Ireland, and the triumphs of the Revolution- 
ary armies, all contributed to strengthen. On the other hand 
Pitt found himself indisputably superior to his enemies on sea. 
The financial schemes for which he specially cared had been 
interrupted, and it is not surprising that he should have come to 
adopt the policy of Dundas and look to the conquest of the rich 
sugar islands of France as a chief end of the war. ' Indemnity 
for the past,’ as well as ^ security for the future;’ became the 
avowed object of the English Government, and, while their 
military enterprises nearer home were marked by extreme 
debility and inefficiency, island after island was speedily 
conquered.^ 

To the magnitude and danger of the war Pitt was for a long 
period entirely blind. ^It will be a very short war,’ he is 
reported to have said, ^ and certainly ended in one or two cam- 
paigns.’ No, sir,’ Burke answered, when such language was 
addressed to him, ^ it will be a long war and a dangerous war, 
but it must be undertaken.’ That a bankrupt and disorganised 
Power like Prance could be a serious enemy, seemed to Pitt 
wholly incredible. The French were already, he was accustomed 
to say, ^ in a gulf of bankruptcy, and he could almost calculate 
the time by which their resources would be consumed.’ ^ So 
convinced was he that the enterprise before him would be 
short and easy, that this great financier entirely abstained 

* See miherforce's Life, ii. 92, 2 Willerf orce' 8 Life, il 10, U, ^2, 
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at tlie opening of tlie war from imposing any considerable 
war taxation, and at once added enormously in its very earliest 
stage to that national debt whicli he believed it to be his 
great mission to liquidate. A speedy peace, the rich colonies 
that were certain to be wrested from France, and the magical 
virtues of the Sinking Fund, would soon, he believed, restore 
the finances of England to their former prosperity. It was 
only very slowly and painfully that the conviction was forced 
upon him that England had entered on a mortal struggle, the 
most dangerous, the most doubtful, and the most costly she had 
ever waged. 

In the history of Continental Europe, the nineteenth 
century may be truly said to begin with the French Eevolution. 
In the history of England the great line of secular demarcation 
is to be found in the opening of the French war of 1793. Prom 
this time English parties and politics assumed a new complexion, 
and trains of causes came into action which only attained their 
maturity at a much later period. Pitt still retained for many 
years his ascendency, but the character of his ministry had 
wholly changed. All those schemes of parliamentary, financial, 
and commercial reform, which had occupied his mind in the' 
earlier and brighter period of his ministry, were necessarily cast 
aside during the agonies of the struggle, but they were not 
simply adjourned till quieter times. The strong impulse to- 
wards wise and temperate reform which had prevailed among' 
the political classes in England since the closing years of the 
American War was suddenly checked by the French Revolution,, 
and a reaction set in which was the most formidable in English> 
history and which continued with little abatement for about ^ 
thirty years. In the mean time the immense increase of the- 
national burdens, the sudden and enormous agglomeration of 
population in manufacturing towns, and the growing difficulties 
in Ireland, had brought to the surface problems which impera- 
tively required the most enlightened and vigilant statesmanship. 
But the Tory party which had carried England triumphantly 
through the great French war proved wholly incompetent to 
deal with such problems. In the eyes of men like Percival and 
Eldon every privilege was sacred, every change was a step to- 
.revolution. Language was employed about the relation of 
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subjects to tbeir rulers scarcely less servile than that of the 

divines of the Eestoration, and a sullen resistance to all reform , 

a besotted attachment to every abuse, became for many years, 

the characteristics of that great party which still professed 

to follow in the footsteps of Pitt and to derive much of its 

philosophy from the writings of Burke. 

The influence of the French Eevolution on the Whig party 
was equally disastrous. The enthusiasm with which some of the 
leading members of that party regarded it, and their furious 
opposition to the measures that led to the outbreak of the war 
in 1793, as well as to its renewal in 1803, gave them an anti- 
national bias at least as strong as that which the Tctry party had 
exhibited when it was most tainted by Jacobitism. In public 
and private, Fox conspicuously displayed it.^ His conduct at 
the time of the mutiny of the Nore forms a shameful instance 
of an English statesman subordinating to party animosity all 
considerations of patriotism in one of the darkest moments of 
his country’s history ; and the censure which is implied in the 
eulogy of Scott, that Fox at least died a Briton, may be amply 
justified by more than one passage in his correspondence. The 
French Eevolution, as Burke had pi-edicted, soon incarnated 
itself in a great military despotism, and Europe groaned under 
the ajopalling calamity of transcendent genius and energy united 
with gigantic power and employed in the service of the most 
colossal egotism and the most insatiable and unscrupulous 
ambition. But the Whig party assuredly gained no laurels 
during that fearful struggle. Their incessant cavils at Arthur 
Wellesley, the attempt of a large section of the party to arrest 
the action of the Government when the return of Napoleon from 
Elba threatened to reopen the chapter of calamities which had 
so lately been closed, the fashion that long prevailed among 
Eadical writei's and speakers of eulogising Napoleon and de- 
ploring the results of Waterloo,^ very naturally disgusted and 

^ Grey once remonstrated with dence be avowed. The triumph of 
him on the indiscretion of some of the French Government over the 
his language in favour of France. English does in fact afford me a 
Fox answered : < The truth is, I am degree of pleasure which it is very 
gone something further in hate to the difficult to disguise.’ (Fox’s Com- 
English Government than perhaps you simicLenca^ hi. Bdff.) 
and the rest of your friends are, and - See e.g. Hazlitt’s Life of 
certainly further than can with pru- Kai)oleon, Byron made no secret of 
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alienated their countrymen. There were, no doubt, some excep- 
tions in the party. The great secession from it in the begin- 
ning of the war showed that to many of its leading members 
party names were less precious than the real interests of their 
country. The language of Sheridan at the time of the mutiny 
of the Nore was very honourable to himself, though it is a 
strange illustration of the temper of the party that it should 
have been thought deserving of peculiar credit. Henry Grat- 
tan, who had never bowed the knee to the French Moloch, 
stood conspicuous in the small group of Whigs who loyally sup- 
ported the Government at the time of the return from Elba. 
But the general tone of the Whig party during these terrible 
years could not be mistaken, and it was not until the reform agita- 
tion of 1832 effaced the memory of its foreign policy, and until 
statesmen of another stamp acquired an ascendency in its 
councils, that it regained its hold on the affections of the English 
people. 

Into these later developments of English politics I do not 
propose to enter. The outbreak of the war of 1793 closing the 
peaceful period of the ministry of Pitt forms an appropriate ter- 
mination for a history of England in the eighteenth century, 
though it will be necessary fpr the completion of my narrative 
to carry that portion of my work which relates to Ireland as far 
as the Legislative Union of 1800. It remains for me now to 
give an outline of the chief social, industrial, and moral changes 
which accompanied the political movements that I have de- 
scribed, and which form a not less essential part of the history 
of the nation. 


the regret with which he looked on 
Waterloo. Napier, the historian of 
the Peninsular War, said of Napoleon, 
in one place that ‘he was the only 
sLippoii of real freedom in Europe,’ 
and in another that * self had no 
place in his policy, save as his per- 
s-onal glory was identified with France 
nnd her prosperity. Never before did 
the world see a man soaring so high, 
and devoid of all selfish ambition.’ 
( See Bruce’s L^fe of Sir W. MapioT, 
ii. 25.) I'lorncr was no admirer of 
Napoleon, but he voted against the 
renewal of the war after the return 


from Elba. He wrote, at the begin- 
ning of the campaign which ended 
with Waterloo, that he fervently 
wished ‘ for a successfuhresistanoc by 
France to the invasion of the allies f 
and when Waterloo had been fought, 
he deplored ‘ the degradation of our 
army in being the main instrument of 
thi.g warfare against Freedom and 
Civilisation.’ (See Homer's Life^ ii. 
258, 2n.) Robert Hall said of 
Waterloo: * That battle and its results 
seemed to me to put back tlie clock of 
the world six degrees.’ (Hall’s 
Vi. 124.) 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

In Tinclertaking to write the history of England in the eighteenth 
century I had proposed to, allot a considerable space to the 
history of manners and morals, to industrial developments, 
prevailing opinions, theories, and tendencies. On© chapter in 
an earlier volume has accordingly been exclusively devoted to 
the social characteristics of that portion of the century which 
preceded the accession of George III., and another to religious 
tendencies and changes, and in describing the course of legisla- 
tion and of parliamentary controversy I have seldom failed to 
enlarge upon those portions which throw some light upon the 
moral, material, or intellectual condition of the people. In 
the last chapters, however, these topics have been somewhat 
neglected. Foreign policy has occupied the foremost place, and 
the necessity of following in detail long courses of diplomatic 
correspondence has given a different character to my work. I 
propose in the present chapter to repair the omission, and, 
turning away in a great measure from the proceedings of states- 
men and, parliaments, to bring before my readers a number of 
scattered facts, illustrating from diflerent points of view the 
habits, manners, conditions, and opinions of the different classes 
of the English people. 

Glancing first of all at the upper orders, we shall bo at once 
struck with the immense change which has passed over male 
attire since the eighteenth century. The contrast of colour 
between male and female dress which is now so conspicuous 
then hardly existed; and rank, wealth, and pretension, were 
still distinctly marked by costly and elaborate attire. Nor 
was this simply true of the ^ bucks,’ ‘ beaux,’ ^ fribbles,’ ^ maca- 
ronis,’ and ^ dandies,’ who represented in successive periods the 
extremes or the eccentricities of fashion. The neutral dress 
scarcely differing in shape or colour which now assimilates all 
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classes from tlie peer to tlie shopkeeper was still unknown, and 
a mode of attire was in frequent use wkicli survives only in 
Court dress, in the powdered footmen of a few wealthy houses, 
in City pageants, in the red coats of the hunting field, and in 
the gay colouring of military uniforms. The pictures of Eeynolds 
and Gainsborough have made the fashionable attire of their 
period too familiar to need a detailed description, and it may 
be abundantly illustrated from contemporary literature. Thus, 
when Lord Derwentwater mounted the scaffold, he was dressed 
in scarlet, faced with black velvet and trimmed with gold, a 
gold-laced waistcoat, and a white feather in his hat. Dr. 
Cameron went to execution in a light-coloured coat, red waist- 
coat and breeches, and a new bag wig. One of Selwyn’s corre- 
spondents describes a" well-known highwayman who affected 
the airs of fashion as going to Tyburn dressed in a blue and 
gold frock, and wearing a white cockade as an emblem of inno- 
cence. Dr. Johnson’s usual attire was a full suit of plain brown 
clothes, with twisted hair buttons of the same colour, black 
worsted stockings, a large bushy, greyish wig, and silver buckles; 
but on the night when his play of ^ Irene ’ was first acted he 
thought it right to appear in the theatre in a scarlet waistcoat 
with rich gold lace, and a gold-laced hat. Goldsmith went out 
as a physician in purple silk small-clothes, and with a scarlet 
roquelaure, a sword, and a gold-headed cane ; and he had other 
suits which were equally conspicuous. Wilkes wrote to his 
daughter in Paris, in 1770, asking her to beg Baron Holbach 
to purchase for him scarlet cloth of the finest sort and colour 
to make a complete suit of clothes, and the most fashionable 
gold buttons for the whole. He is described, liy one of his 
friends, walking to town from a house which he had taken at 
Kensington, usually attired either in a scarlet or green suit 
edged with gold.^ 

In Parliament the variety of colouring easily lent itself to 
party designation. In the latter years of the Irish Parliament 
the brilliant uniforms of the Volunteers were conspicuous. In 
England Fox and his followers wore the buff and blue which 

^ See Angelo’s Ilcmbiutumces, i. of Selwyn^ i. 354, 355 ; and several; 
55; ■n77/vAs‘’.s’ CorrespondmcG (by iilnstrations collected by Mr. Forsyth 

Alinon) ; boswcira Joknso}i (Crokor’s in liis Novels of the Eujliteenih 
edition), pp. Gl, 203, 2G0 ; Jesse’s timj^ pr>. 58, 50. 
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had been the nniform of Washington. On the other side of tlie 
House the dress of the Constitutional Club established in 1789 
consisted of a dark blue frock with a broad orange velvet cape, 
large yellow buttons, and waistcoat and breeches of white 
kerseymere.^ The ministers wore their stars and ribands, and 
North was habitually described in debate as ^ the noble Lord 
with the blue riband.’ The general use of Court dress and 
swords in Parliament died out before the end of the American 
War , 2 but they were still sometimes worn by a few old members,^ 
and by the ministers on great occasions. Wraxall has given a 
graphic description of the sudden change that took place in the 
appearance of the House upon the downfall of Lord North’s mi- 
nistry in 1782. ‘ The Treasury bench as well as the places behind 
it had been for so many years occupied by Lord North and his 
friends that it became difficult to recognise them again in their 
new seats, dispersed over the Opposition benches in greatcoats, 
frocks, and boots. Mr. Ellis himself appeared for the first time 
in his life in undress. The ministers, their successors, emerged 
from their obscure lodgings or from Brooks’s, having thrown off 
their blue and buff uniforms 3 now ornamented with the appen- 
dages of dress, or returning from Court decorated with swords, 
lace and hair-powder, excited still more astonishment.’ Lord 
Nugent having lately been robbed, among other articles, of a 
number of laced ruffies, pretended that he saw them on the 
Treasury bench, and the appearance of Pox and Burke in full 
Court dress gave a point to the witticism.^ At one period party 
spirit ran so high that it was carried even into the ordinary 
dress of private society. A scarlet waistcoat with gold buttons 
was well known to indicate an admirer of Pitt, and a buff waist- 
coat a follower of Fox, and enthusiastic Whig ladies delighted 
in appearing with foxes’ tails as a head-dress.^ 

The professions were clearly marked by distinctions of dress. 


* JBlmd Burges Papers, p. 126. 

2 Townsend’s of the Mouse 

of Commons, il 422. 

® WrasaU gives the following de- 
scription of Rigby as he appeared in 
1781: ‘As if he had meant to show 
that he acted independently of minis- 
ters, he never sat on the Government 
side of the House. . . . When in his 


place he was invariably habited in a 
full-dressed suit of clothes, commonly 
of a purple or dark colour, without 
lace or embroidery, close buttoned, 
with his sword thrust through the 
pocket.’ (Wrasall’s Memoirs, i. C30, 
640.) 

4 Ibid. ii. 167, 168. 

* The Loumger, No. 10 (1785). 
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‘The medical character/ wrote Sir John Hawkins^ speaking of 
ia period a little before the middle of the century, ^ whatever *it 
is now, was heretofore a grave one. . . . The candidates for 
practice, though ever so young, found it necessary to add to 
their endeavours a grave and solemn deportment, even to affec- 
tation. The physicians in Hogarth’s prints are not caricatures. 
The full dress with a sword and a great tie wig and the hat 
under the arm, and the doctors in consultation each smelling to 
a gold-headed cane shaped like a parish beadle’s staff, are pictures 
of real life in his time ; and I myself have seen a young physician 
thus equipped walk the streets of London without attracting the 
eyes of passengers.’ ^ ^ A physician,’ said a character in Fielding’s 
‘Mock Doctor,’ which was published in 1732, ‘can no more 
practise without a full wig than without a fee.’ 

In the early half of the century clergymen usually wore their 
gowns when walking in the streets of London. In the country the 
distinction was less m arked. There were clergymen like the Buck 
Parson in ‘ Belinda,’ or the squire-in-orders described by Colman 
in the ‘ Connoisseur,’ or the workhouse chaplain in Orabbe’s ‘ Vil- 
lage,’ who almost wholly sank the character of a clergyman in that 
of a sportsman, and in general the distinction in tastes, habits, 
and occupations between the country clergyman and the small 
country gentleman was much less than at present. But, even 
in the country, till the last quarter of the century, a clergyman 
rarely appeared abroad without his cassock,® and long after wigs 
had fallen into general disuse they were habitually worn by the 
leaders of the Law and of the Church. Lord Eldon mentions 
that, at his wife’s request, he applied to the King to be allowed 
to dispense with his wig when not engaged in official functions, 
but the Eing refused the permission, saying he would have no 
innovations in his time ; ® and a Bishop of London is said to 
have been refused admission to the royal closet because he had 
laid it aside. As late as 1850, King Ernest of Hanover wrote 
to one of his friends some curious and characteristic recollections 
of his boyhood, when he lived in England as Duke of Cumber- 
land. ‘ I maintain,’ he said, ‘ that the first change and shock 

1 Hawkins’ Zi/e of Jo^?isonyp. 2H8. ClmrcTi in the Eighteenth Century^ 

2 Many particulars about clerical ii. 469-471. 

<^r ess in the eighteenth century will be ® Twiss’s Zife of Eldon, pp. 3S9, 

found in Ahhcy and Overtooh’s English 340. 
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in the ecclesiastical habits was the bishops being allowed to laj 
aside their wigs, their purple coats, short cassocks and stockings, 
and cocked hats, when appearing in public, for I can remember 
when Bishop Hurd of Worcester, Courtenay of Exeter, aaid 
Markham, Archbishop of York, resided in Kew and its vicinity, 
that as a boy I met them frequently, walking about dressed as I 
now tell you, in the fields and walks of the neighbourhood, and 
their male servants appeared equally all dressed in purple, which 
was the custom. The present Bishop of Oxford was the first 
who persuaded George IV. to be allowed to lay aside his wig, 
because his wife found him better looking without it.’ ^ For- 
merly,’ writes the same old Toxy King, ^all peei's when a 
summons was issued never attended the House but dressed like 
gentlemen and peers, and not as they do now, like shopkeepers, 
horse-dealers, and tradesmen, with coloured neckcloths and 
boots. I remember when no minister came down to the House, 
having announced a motion, without being full-dressed, with 
his sword by his side.’ ^ 

A love of pageantry, greatly in excess of what now prevails, 
was shown in many other forms. George III. indeed, though 
extremely tenacious of the royal dignity, was by taste simple 
and domestic even to a fault ; he scarcely ever received at his 
own table, 2 and the dinner in public at Hampton Court, whicli 
had been customary under his predecessors, was no longer held ; 
but it was still the rule for every one to kneel to the King on 
entering his chamber A nobleman or a bishop rarely visited 
a country town except in a carriage drawn by four horses. 
Travelling, being chiefly by private carriages, was, except in its 
humblest and most incomixxodious forms, almost a monopoly of 
the rich ; and at a time when the roads were still infested by 
highwaymen the many retainers who accompanied a great man 
on his journey were deemed necessary for his security as well as 
for his dignity. In this respect the moral and political influ- 
ence of railways in levelling social distinctions has been veiy 
great. The pomp and extravagance of English funerals in all 
ranks had long been a subject of complaint, and in the case of 


' Fonhlanque’s Lives of the Lords Ileiqn of Queen Viotoria, i. 77. 
Strangford, pp. 183, 185. « Jesse, George III. ii. 279. 

^ See Ore vi lie’s Journal of ilw 
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men of higli rank and sometimes even of ricli tradesmen the 
custom of lying in state was still retained. Horace Walpole 
describes how 10,000 people pressed round the coffin of Lady 
Coventry, and how Lady Milton and Lady Betty Germain stood 
waiting in the mob in St. James’s Squai’e till they could see 
Lord Macclesfield lie in state.^ 

The position of the aristocracy was a more estceptional one 
than it now is, though their real power had sensibly diminished 
since the accession of George III. The war which the King 
had successfully carried on against the ascendency of the great 
families that had existed under his two predecessors, the great 
growth of the popular or democratic element in the Constitu- 
tion, the lavish creations of North and Pitt, which nearly doubled 
the peerage without impoi^ting into it any proportionate acces- 
sion of ability, and, finally, the rapid multiplication of commer- 
cial fortunes and of fortunes acquired in India, were all in their 
different ways abridging aristocratic influence. Still, that in- 
fluence, though almost wholly unsupported by the invidious class 
privileges which prevailed on the Continent, was enormously 
great. The peers were the natural heads of that landed interest 
which it was one of the main objects of English law to make the 
predominant power in the country. They were the centre of a tra- 
ditional popular reverence, unmistakable in its power and sin- 
cerity. They were a class who devoted themselves from early 
manhood and with extraordinary advantages to public life, and 
they not only constituted one House of the Legislature, but 
ln,rgely influenced by their borough patronage the decisions of 
the otlier. With the exception of a few eminent lawyers, who 
were readily welcomed into their ranks, almost all the higher 
posts of administration were in the hands of noblemen or of men 
of noble family. The two strongest ministries of the reign of 
George III. were the ministry of North, which lasted for twelve 
years, and the ministry of Pitt, which lasted for twenty. In the 
Cabinet of 1770 Nortli himself and Sir Edward Hawke were tlie 
only members who were not in the House of Lords, while Pitt 
was at first the only commoner in the Cabinet of 1783.^ TJie 

^ Walpole to Mann, Nov. 1, 1700; * See on this subject, Sir C. Ijowis’s 

Walpole to Hertford, March 27, Adinmutmticms of Ch'cat Britain., 
See too JCi(jMeonth Cmtury, pp. 92, 93. 

p. -m. 
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power of tlie nobility was supported by great wealth of the kind 
which carries with it most social influence, and by a superiority 
of education and manners which distinguished them far more 
than at present from the average country gentleman* It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the separation between the titled and 
untitled gentry should have been more marked than in our 
generation. In ^ Humphrey Clinker ^ the nobleman refuses the 
satisfaction of a gentleman to the squire on account of the in- 
equality of their ranks, and an attentive reader of the liglit 
literature of the time will, I think, be struck with the degree in 
which the distinction between peer and commoner is accen- 
tuated. Wilberforce gives as one of his reasons for not desiring a 
peerage that it would exclude his children from intimacy with 
‘ private gentlemen of moderate fortunes, and clergymen, and 
still more, mercantile men.’ ' 

In one important respect a certain retrograde movement may 
be traced* The conaection between the English nobility and the 
trading or commercial classes, which I have already had occasion 
more than once to notice, seemed to have disappeared. Not- 
withstanding the great prominence which commercial interests 
held in the policy of Pitt, and notwithstanding the immense 
number of the peerages which he created, the dignity of a 
British peerage was in his ministry scarcely ever conferred on 
any man whose fortune was made in commercial pursuits. In 
questions of peerages the royal influence is always extremely 
great, and ' through his whole reign,’ it has been said, ‘ George 
the Third adopted as a fixed principle that no individual 
engaged in trade, however ample might be his nominal fortune, 
should be created a British peer.’ ^ « At no period in the history of 


' Wilberforce’s Zife, i. 392. 

® Wraxall, Posthumous i. 

63. Smith the banker, who was made 
Lord Carrington, was, Wraxall says, 
the sole exception. On the old con- 
nection between trade and the peer- 
age, see Sir Bernard Burke’s Me- 
minisoenons, Ancestral cmd JSistorie, 
pp. 82-84, 95, 98, 99. See, how- 
ever, on the other hand, a curious 
letter of Lord Aberdeen in the 
Crolier Correspmdeme. He says : 
* Mr. Pitt has often been reproached 
for having been too prodigal of 
peerages, and Lord Carrington’s has 


often been referred to especially, as 
introducing into the House of Lords 
a new description of person. I never 
heard TMr. Pitt speak on this subject 
himself, but I have iicard the into 
Lord Melville say that Mr. Pitt always 
defended this creation on principle, 
and that he maintained the time wa.s 
come when for the sake of the House 
of Lords it was desirable that it 
should not he closed agaiirst com- 
mercial eminence any more tlian 
other well - founded pretensions.* 
(Croker’s CorresinmUcnoc, ii, 302.) 
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England/ wrote Burke in 1791, ^had so few peers been taken 
out of trade or from families newly created by commerce. In 
no period bad so small a number of noble families entered into 
tbe counting-kouses. I can call to mind but one in all England, 
and bis is of near fifty years’ standing.’ ^ 

Tbe space of two long lives is sufficient to bridge tbe cbasm 
that separates us from a society wbicb would appear as strange 
to our eyes as tbe figures of a fancy ball. With tbe many 
purely capricious changes or fluctuations of fashion we need not 
concern ourselves here. Tbe contraction or dilation of tbe hoops 
of ladies’ dresses ; their long trains ; tbe passion for tight-lacing, 
wbicb was carried so far that Lady Crewe on her return from 
Eanelagb once rushed up to her bedroom, calling her maid 
instantly to cut tbe laces or she would faint ; tbe pyramids of 
false hair, wbicb rose so high that Eogers recollected driving 
to Eanelagb with a lady who was compelled to sit on a stool 
placed on tbe floor of tbe carriage ; tbe taste for ornaments 
made of straw, wbicb, under tbe patronage of tbe Duchess of 
Eutland and a few other great ladies, became general about 
1783; tbe muffs that were carried, and tbe high heels that 
were worn by men of fashion ; tbe large gold or amber beaded 
canes of tbe physician ; tbe many forms of wigs ; and tbe many 
changes in tbe shape, size, and trimmings of hats, have been 
abundantly described by tbe chroniclers of fashion. There were 
some changes, however, wbicb fall properly within tbe province 
of this book as indicating important revolutions in tbe habits or 
relations of classes. Sir John Hawkins, in some interesting 
notes on those wbicb took place in tbe forty years that elapsed 
between tbe writings of Addison and tbe appearance of the 
‘ Rambler,’ in 1750, mentions especially that during that time tbe 
outward distinctions of trades and professions bad been steadily 
fading. Tbe clergyman dressed more like a layman. ‘ Tbe 
apron, tbe badge of mechanic occupations in all its varieties of 
stuff, was laid aside.’ Physicians discarded their great wigs, 
and assumed what Boswell called tbe levity of bag wigs.’ 
Lawyers ceased to wear black except in tbe actual exercise of 
their profession.^ In the thirty years that followed, wigs passed 

* ‘ Thoughts on French Affairs,’ Worlis^ vii. 2L 

* Hawkins’s I/i/e of Jolimon^ p. 261. 
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out of general use except in the professional classes. In 1765 
the peruke-makers presented a curious petition to the King, 
complaining bitterly of the growing custom of gentlemen wearing 
their own hair, employing foreigners to dress it, and when they 
employed natives obliging them to work on the Lord’s Day ; ^ 
and they begged the King to discountenance these usages by 
his example. Some of the peruke-makers who presented this 
petition had themselves conformed to the custom they repro- 
bated, which so excited the indignation of the mob that they 
seized them and cut off their hair.^ About 1780, as I have 
already had occasion to notice, the custom of wearing swords at 
social gatherings and in places of public resort began to go 
out of fashion, and about the same time a very important 
addition was made to the comfort of life, and especially to that of 
the less opulent classes, by the general use of the umbrella. 

Its history is not without interest. In Queen Anne’s time 
it is mentioned both by Swift and Gay as employed by women,® 
but up to the middle of the eighteenth century it appears never 
to have been used in England by men, though Wolfe, the future 
conqueror of Quebec, wrote from Paris in 1752 describing it as 
in general use in that city, and wondering that so convenient 
a practice had not yet penetrated to England. Hanway, the 
famous traveller and philanthropist, who returned to England in 
1750, is said to have been the first Englishman who carried an 
umbrella ; and a Scotch footman, named John MacDonald, who 
had travelled with his master in Prance and Spain, mentions in 
his curious autobiography that he brought one to London in 
1778 and persisted in carrying it in wet weather, though a 
jeering crowd followed him, crying, ^ Frenchman, why don’t you 


' This was also a complaint of 
More. See her Thoughts on 

the Manners of the Great, 

“ Annual, Register, 1766, p. 64. 

® ‘The tuoked-up sempatress walks 
with hasty strides 

While streams run down her oil’d 
umbrella's sides.' no. 238. 

‘ Good housewives all the winter’s rage 
despise 

Defended by the riding hood’s dis- 
guise ; 

Or underneath th’ umbrella’s oily shed 


Safe through the wet on clinking 
pattens tread. 

Let Persian dames th’ umbrella’s ribs 
display 

To guard their beauties from the 
sunny ray ; 

Or sweating slaves support the shady 
load 

When Eastern monarchs show their 
state abroad ; 

Britannia’s winter only knows its aid 

To guard from chilly showers the 
walking maid.’ 

Gay’s Trivia, 
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get a coacli ? ’ In about three months, he says, the annoyance 
almost ceased, and gradually a few foreigners and then some 
Englishmen followed his example. Defoe had described an 
umbrella as one of the contrivances of Robinson Crusoe, and 
umbrellas were in consequence at one time called ‘ Robinsons.’ 
They were long looked on as a sign of extreme elSeminacy, and 
they multiplied very slowly. Dr. Jamieson in 1782 is said to 
have been the first person who used one at Glasgow, and Southey’s 
mother, who was born in 1752, was accustomed to say that she 
remembered the time when anyone would have been hooted who 
carried one in the streets of Bristol. A single coarse cotton 
one was often kept in a coffee-house to be lent out to customers, 
or in a private house to be taken out with the carriage and held 
over the heads of ladies as they got in or out ; but for many 
years those who used umbrellas in the streets were exposed to 
the insults of the mob, and to the persistent and very natural 
animosity of the hackney coachmen, who bespattered them with 
mud and lashed them furiously with their whips. But the 
manifest convenience of the new fashion secured its ultimate 
triumph, and before the close of the century umbrellas had 
passed into general use.^ 

In the last years of the century the inventions of Arkwright 
and Crompton were effecting a complete transformation in female 
dress, and greatly modifying the dress of men.^ The costly 
silks which had hitherto been so prominent in the ordinary 
attire of the upper classes almost disappeared ; woollens greatly 
diminished, and the cottons, muslins, and calicoes which were 
now produced in such cheapness, and with such endless and 
graceful variety, came into general use. And while these great 
inventions were changing and simplifying English dress and 
almost obliterating the external distinction of classes, a great 
wave of fashion in Erance was moving in the direction of a 
republican simplicity. It had its origin chiefiy in the admira- 
tion for the Americans and in the influence of Rousseau, and we 

* Sangster on Umbrellas; Roberts’s will be found, in the valuable collec- 
Social Bisbory of the Southern Coun- tions relating to public manners made 
ties, p. 660 ; Southey’s Com'tnohplaoe by Francis Place. (British Museum, 
Booh, i. 674; Pugh’s Life of HanwaAj, Add. MSS. 27, 827.) 
p. 221 ; John MacDonald’s Life and * Macpherson’s Annals of Com* 
Travels (1790), pp. 282, 283. Several merce, iv. 81. 
particulars about the use of umbrellas 
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inay sooa trace its imitation or its counterpart in England. 
Wrii^xall, wlio was a keen observer of suck matters, attributes it 
largely to tie example of Fox. In early life this statesman bad 
been a typical man of fashion, and there is a curious description 
of hiTu in an old magazine as he appeared as a young man, with 
‘ his chapeau bras, his red-heeled shoes, and his blue hair-powder ; ' 
but during the American War he gave another turn to the 
prevailing fashion. ‘Mr. Fox,’ says Wraxall, ‘and his friends, 
who might be said to dictate to the town, affecting a style of 
neglect about their persons, and manifesting a contempt for all 
the usages hitherto established, first threw a sort of discredit 
on dress. From the House of Commons and the clubs in 
St. James’s Street it spread through the private assemblies of 
London. But though . gradually undermined and insensibly 
perishing of an atrophy, dress never totally fell till the era 
of Jacobinism and of Equality in 1793 and 1794.’^ This period 
indeed marks a complete revolution in English dress. It was 
then that the picturesque cocked hat went out of fashion and 
was replaced by the tall hat, limp indeed, and coloured, but 
of the same ungraceful shape as that which now prevails.^ 
Then, too, the silver buckle was exchanged for the ordinary shoe 
tie. Muslin cravats, pantaloons, and Hessian boots came into 
fashion, and the mode of dressing the hair was wholly changed. 
Like the Eoundheads of the seventeenth century the democrats 
of the eighteenth century adopted the fashion of cutting the 
hair short, and they also discarded as inconsistent with republican 
simplicity that hair-powder which, since the abolition of wigs, 
had been invariably worn by the upper classes. It is interesting 
to notice that, among the young students at Oxford who were 
foremost in taking this step, were Southey and Savage Landor.^ 
But the new fashion would hardly have prevailed so quickly had 
it not been supported by other influences. Pitt’s tax upon 
hair-powder, which was imposed in 1795, had a considerable 
effect. It contained, indeed, a long and curious list of ex- 
emptions, which shows how completely the use of hair-powder 

' Wraxall’s Memoirs, i. 135. It may be seen, among other pictures, 

2 Eairholt’s History of Costume, p. in Rembrandt’s Mght WatoJi. 

398 ; Ashton’s Old Twies, p. 56. The ® Forster’s lAfe of Samge Landor, 
shape, however, had more than once i. 47, 48. 
been worn in much earlier periods. 
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was then looked upon as a social necessity. In addition to the 
royal family and their servants, clergymen not possessing lOOZ. 
a year, subalterns in the army, and ofl&cers in the navy under 
the rank of masters and commanders were exempted, and in 
private families all daughters except the two eldest.^ 

The tax was a guinea a head, and it was expected to produce 
210,000Z. a year, but it was soon very generally evaded. Many, 
through the pressure of economy, gave up the use of powder. A 
few great Whig families, and among them the House of Russell, 
discarded it as a protest against the French War, which the tax 
contributed to support ; ^ and when corn rose shortly after the 
outbreak of the war almost to famine price, most men deemed it 
a matter of charity and patriotism to prevent a large and useless 
expenditure of flour. Hair-powder was abandoned at court, 
and in a short time it totally disappeared from fashionable 
attire.^ 

From this time English male dress assumed substantially its 
modern aspect, though the love of bright and contrasted colours 
was not immediately replaced by the Puritan sobriety which 
now prevails.^ Like all great changes of fashion, this was not 
efFected without producing some severe temporary distress,'^ and 
if it has added considerably to the simplicity and inexpensiveness 
of life, if it has diminished or destroyed a great sphere of vanity 
and weakness, it will hardl}’, I suppose, be denied that the 
world has lost something by the total banishment of all ideas of 
beauty and grace from one great department of human things. 
Wraxall, in a book which was published in 1815, declared that 
the two preceding centuries had scarcely produced a greater 
alteration in respect to dress, etiquette, and form, than the last 


^ Ann. Bsg. 1796, p. 179. 

® See Ashton’s Old Times, p. 61. 

» Full particulars about the 
abandonment of hair-powder will be 
found in Fairholt’s History of Cos- 
t'ume\ Ashton’s Old Times; Piotorml 
History, vii. 760, 761. 

^ See the interesting remarks of 
Mr. Mozeley, Tteminiseenoes of Towns 
and Villages, i. 414. 

® Thus a pamphleteer in 1798 
writes: 'The whole tribe of stay- 
makers must now be in extreme 
distress because the female sox have 


thought proper to throw ofE their 
bodice. The silk and stuff weavers 
must be equally wretched from the 
universal wear of linen and muslin ; 
the buckle-makers can be little less 
embarrassed from the general adoption 
of leather shoe-strings, and the un- 
fortunate corps of hair-dressers are 
consigned to misery and despair by 
the new generation of round-heads.’ — 
Mssiiy on the Political Oirciiui stances 
of Ireland under Lord Camden, pp. 
89, 90. 
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forty years, and tliat a costume whicL., at the end of that period, 
was confined to the Levee and Drawing-room, was in the be- 
giiining of it worn ^by persons of condition, with few exceptions, 
everywhere and every day.’ ^ 

The growing simplicity of English dress must not, however, 
be regarded as any index of the decline of luxury. Wealth had 
been increasing with great rapidity to the eve of the American 
War, and though English prosperity was then for a time severely 
checked, a rapid revival took place during the Administration of 
Pitt. The political importance which the Indian Nabobs obtained 
may have perhaps produced some exaggeration of their social 
weight, but it is impossible not to be struck with the great and 
baneful influence which was constantly ascribed to them. I have 
already quoted the eloquent sentences in which Chatham deplored 
the sudden influx of Asiatic wealth, which not being ^ the regular 
natural produce of labour and industry’ was bringing in its 
train Asiatic luxury as well as Asiatic principles of government. 
Burke looked upon the invasion with at least equal alarm. 
Voltaire, in a letter to Chesterfield written about 1772, expressed 
his belief that Indian wealth had so corrupted England that she 
had now entered upon her period of decadence,^ and Horne 
Tooke, as we are told by his biographer, ^ observed of English 
manners that they had not changed by degrees, but all of a 
sudden ; and he attributed it chiefly to our connection with India 
that luxury and corruption had flowed in, not as in Greece like 
a gentle rivulet, but after the manner of a torrent.’ ® 

The prevailing types of amusement had not very materially 
changed since the first half of the century. Eanelagh and 
Vauxhall still retained their popularity, but not their position, 
for formidable rivals were drawing away the upper classes. 
Almack’s Rooms were opened in 1765, a subscription of ten 

^ Wraxall’s Mems, i. 135. Some also laced froclcs for morning dress,’ 
curious particulars of the way in and he mentions that his actors still 
which the ordinary dresses of fashion- occasionally wore, ^ for old characters 
able life in one generation were of wealth, a suit of purple cloth with 
utilised for the theatre in the next gold vellum holes that I frequently 
will he found' in Tate Wilkinson’s wore when a young man as a fashion- 
Memoirs (1790), iv, 86-88. He says: able dress.’ — Tate Wilkinson’s 3Je- 
* Thirty years ago not a Templar or moirSf iv. 87, 88. 
decent dressed young man but wore - Annml 1773, p. 217. 

a rich gold -laced hat and scarlet ® Stephens’s L'lg'e of Hotiic TookOi 
waistcoat with a broad gold lace ... ii. 488. 
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guineas entitling tlie members to a weekly ball and supper for 
twelve weeks, but tbeir real attraction was the deep play, of 
wbicb they soon became tbe special centre.^ Nearly at tbe 
same time, Madame Oornelys, a foreign singer,^ wbo was described 
by Walpole as the ^ Heidegger of her age,’ opened a social club 
called ^The Society,’ at Carlisle House in Soho Square; and her 
assemblies, her subscription balls, her ‘ harmonic concerts,’ and 
above all, her masquerades, for a few years attained the wildest 
popularity. Masquerades were constantly spoken of as one of 
the chief demoralising influences of the time, and Horace Walpole 
mentions one which so emptied the House of Commons as to 
produce an adjournment. The taste, however, like many others, 
fell as suddenly as it had arisen, and the brilliant manager, who 
had for some years chiefly provided the fashionable amusements 
in London, ended her days in the Fleet. Prison. The Pantheon, 
a splendid assembly room intended as a winter Eanelagh, was 
opened in Oxford Street in 1770. It was the first great work 
of James Wyatt, and it for a time enjoyed much popularity. 
Gibbon mentions a subscription masquerade there which cost 
the subscribers no less than 5,000Z., but a few years later tlio 
taste diminished, and the Pantheon was converted into an 
ordinary concert room and theatre.^ 

In 1764, by the King’s order, the immemorial custom of 
playing hazard on Twelfth Night at Court was discontinued, and 
the King afterwards issued strict orders that no gaming was to 
be allowed in the royal palaces.'* But, in spite of royal precept 
and example, and in spite also of a number of laws which had 
in the preceding reign been enacted against gaming,® there was 
as yet little or no diminution of this passion. Charles Fox once 
said that the highest play he had ever known was between 1772 
and the outbreak of the Amex'ican War,® and the statement 
seems to be corroborated by Horace Walpole.^ About 1780 


' Jesse’s Life of Solwi/n, i. 3(50, 3G6. 
® She is called so* by Walpole. 
She is said, however, in Edwards’s 
A rieodotes of Pamtmff, j>. 61), to have 
boon by birth an Irishwoman. 

“ Walpole to Mann, ii. 82-84, 06, 
07, 133, 134, 140 ; Ann. 1771, pp. 
1 30, 140 ; see too Miss Burney’s Erelina; 
AMrn's Old Times., pp. 217 -224; 
Any-clo’s Itemlnlsveiwes, i. 88-07. 


^ Jesse’s George III. i. 245. Cor- 
respondence of George III. and Lonl 
jSfvHh i. 237, 238. 

* Eor a summary of the many laws 
against gaming, see lilaokstonoy hex »k 
iv. chap. 13, § 8. 

<< See a note to Croker’a JJomvell 

p. 601. 

^ Letters to Mann ii, 283. 
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fai’o superseded loo as the popular game, and, although it was 
one of those which a law of George II. . had distinctly specified 
as illegal, it was notoriously carried on at the houses of several 
ladies of the first position in society. In 1796 Chief Justice 
Kenyon delivered a charge in which he dwelt on this scandal 
and threatened to send even . the first ladies of the land to the 
pillory if they were convicted before him, and Gillray carica- 
tured three of the most conspicuous of the offenders as ^ Faro’s 
daughters^ standing in the pillory. In the following year 
Lady BucHnghamshire and two other ladies of position were, 
in fact, condemned, not, indeed, to the pillory, but to pay fifty 
pounds each for illegal gambling. It was proved that they had 
gaming parties by rotation in each other’s houses, and sat 
gambling till three or four in the morning.^ Private lotteries 
had been already condemned by law, but public lotteries were 
still annually instituted by authority of Parliament. They gave 
rise to a multitude of frauds and abuses, and to a great ad- 
ditional system of gambling in the form of an insurance of 
undrawn tickets, and the Corporation of London in 1773 pre- 
sented a petition to the House of Commons praying for their 
suppression. Such a measure found little or no support, but a 
law was passed in 1778 which put an end to some of their 
abuses, and reduced the number of dealers in lottery tickets 
in England to fifty-one. In the previous year there had been 
more than four hundred lottery oflSces in London and its neigh- 
bourhood alone.^ , 

The growing lateness of the hours, which we have noticed 
during the first sixty years of the century, still continued. In 
the country, it is true, the fox-hunter was already in his saddle at 
break of day, and at the universities it was not until the last 
quarter of the century that the old dinner hour of twelve was 
abandoned ; ® but the House of Commons during the reign of 
George III., and especially during the American debates, sat 
later than it had ever done before,^ and Horace Walpole, when 
an old man, complained bitterly of the difficulty he found 

* See Ashton’s Old, Xmes, pp. 166- Life^ i. 35 ; Gilbert Wakefield’s 
182. i. 163. 

'-‘IS George IIL c. 22; Ma.cpher- Townsend’s Hut. of the Borne of 

son’s Annals of Commerce, iii. 620; Commons, h. 380, 382^380; Corre- 
Adfjlphas, iv. 2H-213. spo7idenoe of George 111. and Lord 

® Bishop Anecdotes of Ms North, i. 281. 
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in adapting Ms habits to the increased lateness of London 
hours. ‘ Everything/ he wrote in 1777, 4s changed. ... I 
do not like dining at nearly six, nor beginning the evening at 
ten at night. If one does not conform one must live alone.^ 

^ The present folly is late hours. Everybody tries to be parti- 
cular by being too late. ... It is the fashion now to go to 
Ranelagh two hours after it is over. You may not believe it, 
but it is literal. The music ends at ten ; the company go at 
twelve. Lord Derby’s cook lately gave him warning. The man 
owned he liked his place, but said he should be killed by dress- 
ing suppers at thi^ee in the morning.’ ^ Among the minor 
social habits which may be noticed was the introduction from 
France about 1770 of the custom of visiting not in person, but 
by cards ; ^ and a great increase of lounging rides on horseback. 
Burke noticed the latter as a serious check to economy among 
the gentry. ^ Few beside elder brothers,’ he added, ^ ever 
thought of riding in the middle of the day, except on particular 
occasions, till within the last thirty years. . . . Men who could 
have no other object but that of sauntering made more use of 
their limbs.’ ^ 

Hard drinking among the upper orders, though it had 
diminished, was still very common, almost imposed by the 
social code, practised by men who conducted the affairs of the 
nation, and countenanced to an extreme degree by the example 
of the heir to the throne.^ There were hackney coachmen who 
derived their chief gains from cruising at late hours through 
certain quarters of the town for the purpose of picking up 
drunken gentlemen. They conveyed them to their homes if 
they were capable of giving their address ; and, if not, to cer- 
tain taverns where it was the custom to secure their property 
and to put them to bed. In the morning the coachman called 
to take them home, and was in general handsomely rewarded.® 
Horace Walpole describes a violent quarrel at the Opera, which 
was due to Lord Cornwallis and Lord Allan having come in 

* Letters to M'ann, Hi. 7, 30, 112. one of his conversations with Mrs. 
See too, on the hours of the eigh- Crewe. 

teenth century ; Gomme’s ^ Some curious particulars about 

Magazim Library, Manners and the excessive diinking of the Prince 
Customs, pp. 16, 17. of Wales will be found in the recently 

^ Walpole’s Last Journals, ii. 12. published reminiscences of Wraxall. 

* This was noticed by Bui’ke in ^ Walker, The OrUjinal, p. 11. 
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drunk and insulted Mr. Eigby in tbe pit. Tli© memoirs, tbe 
correspondence, and tbe novels of tbe time are full of illustra- 
tions of tbe prevalence of tbe vice, and they show also tbe 
coarseness and tbe violence of manners it brought with it, tbe 
oatbs wbicb were constantly on tbe lips of men of fashion, tbe 
persecutions with wbicb young ladies of beauty and distinction 
were often pursued in public places, tbe coarse and stupid 
practical jokes wbicb were tbe fashion, and wbicb were especially 
directed against foreigners.^ At tbe same time it is certain 
that in these respects a great improvement bad been already 
effected, and tbe decline of drinking in tbe upper orders both 
in England and Ireland, though perhaps not in Scotland,^ is 
universally admitted. Dr. Johnson, who boasted that be bad 
himself drunk when at college as much as three bottles of port 
at a sitting without being tbe worse for it, and who afterwards 
gave up all wine-drinking on tbe ground that be found it im- 
possible to drink it in moderation, was accustomed to say that 
be remembered tbe time ^ when all tbe decent people of Lich- 
field got drunk every night and were not tbe worse thought of ; ’ 
and he ascribed tbe change chiefly to tbe general substitution 
among tbe smaller gentry of win© for ale.® Lord Shelburne 
could remember when in some country districts ^ several of tbe 
best gentlemen, members for tbe county, drank nothing but 
beer.’^ Tbe change to a more expensive beverage naturally 
diminished drunkenness, but much must also be ascribed to a 
growing and general refinement. It was noticed that smoking 
bad also decreased in England during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, though it speedily revived during tbe great 
Drench War.® With tbe decline of drinking, and also with 
the increased comfort of home life, taverns bad in a great degree 
lost tbe place wbicb they bad held in tbe Elizabethan period, 
and especially at tbe time of the Eestoration, as the centres 
of social gatherings ; but they were still employed much more 
than in tbe present day for tbe transaction of business, aiid 

' ^lany particulars on this subject land during the latter half of the 
will be found collected in Mr. Pors 3 ^th’s eighteenth century, sec Chambers’s 
admirable little book on The Novelists Traditions of Edinlmrgh, 
of the Eighteenth CenUmjy a book ® Boswell (Oroker’s ed.), pp. 283, 
which has helped me much in the 678. 

present chapter. * Shelburne’s Life^ i. 51. 

* On thegreat drunkenness in Scot- * Boswell’s Johnson, p. 283. 
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in the middle of the century more than twenty of them were 
clustered round the Eoyal Exchange.^ 

The public fencing-matches with swords, which had grown 
up in England after the Parliamentary wars, which had been 
extremely popular under Anne and under George I., and 
which seldom ended without some effusion of blood, had now 
almost passed away. The most famous were held in the bear- 
garden of Hockley in the Hole, but ‘assaults of arms’ were 
also common entertainments in taverns and coffee-houses. 
Eigg, who was one of the last great fencing-masters of the 
eighteenth century, is remembered by a sketch of Hogarth, 
and the Italian Domenico Angelo as a lover of Peg Woffington, 
a friend of Sheridan and Garrick, the founder of a school of 
fencing which has continued to the present day, and the father 
of a writer who has left not only a classical work on his own 
art, but also some curious reminiscences of his time.^ With 
the decline of fencing the love of boxing increased, and the 
brutalities of the prize-ring were never more popular than in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century. Bull-baiting, how- 
ever, was now but little attended, except by the mob, and it 
was attacked in Parliament, and very frequently from the pulpit. 
The bull-running at Tutbury, which is said to have been prac- 
tised from the days of J ohn of Gaunt, was finally suppressed in 
1778 by the Duke of Devonshire in virtue of his office as 
Steward of Tutbury.® The cockpit was patronised chiefly for 
its association with gambling 5 but the stream of public senti- 
ment in the centres of fashion was manifestly running against 
it, though many members of the aristocracy were attached to it, 
and though it probably flourished as much as ever in country 
villages and towns. When the King of Denmark visited 
England in 1768 he was taken to a fox-chase and a cock-fight 
as typical English amusements.^ One of the figures in Hogarth’s 

^ See an interesting sketch of the equestrian statue of William III. in 
history of taverns in Hawkins’s Merrion Square, Dublin. A number 

Johnson, pp. 87, 88. of extracts from old newspapers re- 

^ An admirably complete account lating to the different kinds of prize- 
of these fencing-matches and of all fights will be found in the works of 
the other matters relating to that art Andrews and of Mr. Ashton, 
in England will be found in Mr. » Compare Strutt’s SjwHs and 
Egerton Castle’s valuable work on Pastimes, pp. 279, 280. Blaine’s 
Schools and Masters of Fence (1886). Bncyclo^mdia of Pural Sj^mo'ts, p. 
Angelo, who was a very graceful 129. 

horseman, sat as a model for the * Jesse’s Life of Sclwyn, ii. 328. 
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picture of a cock-figlit commemorates tli© curious fact that Lord 
Albemarle Bertie, who was totally blind, was among the most 
assiduous and enthusiastic devotees of the sport.^ 

Horse-racing was steadily increasing. It was naturally 
favoured by the improved means of communication, which made 
it more easy to attend the chief centres, and it does not appear 
to have been seriously affected by the tax which Pitt imposed in 
1784 on every horse that was entered for a race, and on every 
plate that was won. It was mentioned during the discussion of 
these taxes that about five hundred plates were annually run 
for in England.^ The first three Hanoverian sovereigns did not 
patronise the race-course as warmly as the Stuarts, but several 
members of the royal family gambled greatly at Newmarket. 
The Derby, the Oaks, and the St. Leger were all founded in the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, and to this period also be- 
long James Layman and George Stubbs,, the first considerable 
English painters of racehorses. Coursing, also, which had 
long been popular as a form of hunting, appears then, for 
the first time, to have been treated on a considerable scale as 
a form of racing or gambling, and the earliest coursing clubs 
in England seem to have been established in the last thirty 
years of the eighteenth century.® Fox-hunting, which as a 
separate sport is almost a creation of the eighteenth century, was 
steadily advancing in its prominence among English field-sports, 
though the strict preservation of foxes was not yet common.'^ 


^ Nictoirs Memoirs of Mogartli^ p. 
368. ‘ The following instance,’ writes 
Blanco White, ‘will show you to what 
degree the passion for bull fights can 
grow. A gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance had some years ago the mis- 
fortune to lose his sight. It might 
be supposed that a blind man would 
avoid the scene of his former enjoy- 
ment, a scene where everything is 
addressed to the eye. This gentle- 
man, however, is a constant attendant 
at the amphitheatre. . . . Upon the 
appearance of every bull he greedily 
listens to the description of the 
animal and of all that takes place in 
the fight. His mental conception of 
the exhibition, aided by the well- 
known cries of the multitude, is so 
vivid that when a burst of applause > 
allows his attendant just to hint at 


the event that drew it from the spec- 
tators, the unfortunate man’s face 
gloarns with pleasure, and he eel toes 
the last clappings of the circus.’ — 
Doblado’s Letters from Simin^ pp. 
158,169. 

* See the curious debate on the 
subject. Pari. Hist. xxiv. lijn], ViHS 

” See Blaine’s JCnri/oloptedia o 
P.ural Sjports, pp. 581-586, Ijord 
Wilton^ Lnrjlish SgmU in their 
lielation to Miglish Oharncter, pt"). 
1G6-175. 

Thus Campbell in a book pub- 
lished in 1774: wrote : ‘ The fox ... is 
not only pursued by dogs for sport, 
but destroyed everywhere and by 
every method that can be devised.’ — 
Political Survey of Great BrUaAn, ii. 
208. Arthur Young complains that 
hares were some.imcs so numerous 
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The new passion for sea-side watering-places produced a new 
form of amusement in the regatta which was fii’st introduced 
from Venice in 1775.^ 

The latter half of the eighteenth century may be regarded 
as the golden age of the English theatre. It saw Garrick, 
Macklin, and Barry in their prime ; it witnessed the splendid 
rise of John Kemble and Mrs. Siddons, as well as the lighter 
graces of Miss Barren, Mrs. Jordan, and Mrs. Abington, and at 
a time when the great Shakspearian revival was at its height, 
it also produced the plays of Goldsmith, Sheridan, Boote, and 
Home. There was an incontestable improvement in the moral 
tendency, and still more in the refinement of the theatre, and 
it was noticed that a coarseness which excited no reproba- 
tion under George I. was no longer tolerated on the stage.^ 
The revolt of popular feeling against the legislative discourage- 
ment of the theatre had now become very marked. A statute of 
Anne had placed all actors in the category of ^ rogues and vaga- 
bonds,’ ^ but the Licensing Act of 1737 had restricted this stigma 
to those who acted without authority by patent from the King, 
or license from the Lord Chamberlain.'* The same Act, besides 
imposing a censorship on plays, had provided that neither the 
Crown nor the Lord Chamberlain should have any power to 
authorise theatrical performances for money in any part of Great 
Britain, except in the city of Westminster and in places where 
the King was residing, and there only during the period of his 
residence. But this grave encroachment on the liberties of the 
people ran violently counter to public opinion, and this part 
of the law appears to have been almost wholly inoperative. In 
the very curious memoirs of Tate Wilkinson, who was one of the 
most active provincial managers and actors of his time, we have 
abundant evidence that the old theatres in provincial towns were 
not suppressed, that new theatres were opened, and that in the 
last days of George II. and the early years of George III. there 
was scarcely a second-rate town in England in which dramatic 
entertainments were not publicly performed, sometimes by local 

as to be very injurious to husbandry i An%, Register ^ 1776, p. 216. 

in England, otherwise he makes no ^ See Wraxall’s Post. Alevis. iii, 

complaint of excessive game pre- 49. 

servation, — Political AriUmietiOf p. ■ 12 Anne, stafc. 2, c. 23, 

205. 4 10 Geo. II. c. 28. 
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actors, sometimes by actors from London or Dublin. There 
was a company at Portsmouth, which performed also regularly at 
Plymouth and Exeter. There was the Bath Company, which 
sometimes visited Winchester and the Isle of Wight. There 
was the Yorkshire Company, which made its rounds through the 
northern towns j’- and even Edinburgh, in spite of the violence 
of Scotch Presbyterianism, had a considerable place in theatrical 
history. Plays were for many years acted there by itinerant 
companies in the Tailors’ Hall in the Cowgate, and in 1746 a 
theatre was opened in the Canongate, though, as the historian 
of the Scotch theatre truly says, without the sanction of the 
law, and in defiance of an Act of Parliament. Eoote acted 
at Edinburgh in 1759, and three years earlier, Home, though 
himself a. Presbyterian minister, had scandalised his brethren 
by bringing out his ^ Douglas ’ on the boards of the Canongate 
theatre.^ 

Soon the policy was adopted of passing special Acts of 
Parliament enabling the Crown to authorise Theatres Eoyal in 
provincial towns. A theatre was thus patented at Edinburgh 
in 1767, at Bath and at Norwich in 1768, at York and at Hull 
in 1769, at Liverpool in 1771, at Manchester in 1775, at Chester 
in 1777, at Bristol in 1778. A Bill for licensing a theatre at 
Birmingham was thrown out in 1777, after a debate which sup- 
plies some curious illustrations of the open manner in which the 
prohibitory clause of the Act of 1737 was disregarded. The 
petition came from the manager of a theatre already existing in 
the town, and it was urged in opposition to it that it had no con- 
siderable popular support ; that, with the exception of one period 
of three years, during which, on account of some gi’ave abuses, 
actors had been banished, there had been for many years an 
abundance of theatrical representations in Birmingham ; that 
two unlicensed theatres had been very recently opened, and that 
a pernicious system existed in the town of obliging workmen to 
take tickets for the theatre instead of wages. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the House thought that no licensed theatre was 

^ Tate Wilkinson’s Memoirs, i. 210, Stage, p. 25 ; Wilkinson’s Memoirs, 
221, ii. 227. See too the same writer’s ii. 73, 74 ; Chambers’s Traditions of 
Wandering Patentees, or History of the Hdinlurgh, pp. 322-324. In 1764 
Yorlshlre Theatres ; Warner’s History Wilkinson was asked to act at a new 
of Bath, p. 364. theatre which had, just been finished 

Jackson’s History of the Scottish at Glasgow, Memoirs, hi. 223. 
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required, and it does not appear to have been much moved by 
the incontestable truth of the remark of Wilkes, that during all 
the many years in which the Birmingham magistrates had per- 
mitted unlicensed players to perform, they had been of their own 
authority suspending the law of the land — the very offence for 
which James II. had been driven from the throne.^ 

In 1788 a new system was introduced, by an Act authorising 
magistrates under certain restrictions to license theatrical per- 
formances.2 London actors had already begun to make annual 
tours through the provinces. At first the badness of the roads, 
the jealousy of the provincial companies, and the notion of their 
own dignity had deterred them, and Tatb Wilkinson claims to 
have been the first actor from London who had explored the 
country playhouses. When, however, he published his memoirs 
in 1790, he noticed that ^almost every theatrical star now 
deigned to shine in aU the principal theatres of the three king- 
doms,’ and that Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Jordan, and other leading 
actors made their true golden harvest in their summer excursions 
out of the metropolis.^ He has also noticed the remarkable fact 
that in matters of decency and morals the London actors found 
their audiences in the provinces much more severe or fastidious 
than those in the metropolis.^ In the meantime great improve- 
ments were taking place in the London theatres in the widening 
of the stage, in the beauty of the dresses, in the variety and ap- 
propriateness of the scenery. One play, it was said, in 1790 
cost as much to put on the stage as three plays fifty years before.® 
The opera retained its full popularity, and this period is es- 
pecially remarkable in the history of domestic music for the 
introduction of the pianoforte. This instrument — the source of 


^ Pari. sis:. 198-205. An- 
other curious discussion on the state 
of theatres will be found in Pari, 
JSist. xviii. 632-643. 

2 28 George III. c. 30. 

* Tate WiUdnson’s MemoirSy ii. 
364, i7. 94, 95. 

^ ‘A farce, if it possesses true 
humoux, in London will be greatly- 
relished and applauded ; in the coun- 
try, very possibly, the same (even 
decently acted) will be termed vile, 
low, vulgar, and indelicate. The 
Love for Lore of Congreve, the Tri^ 


to ScarlorougThy^h^ Way of the Worldy 
the Confederaoy, and others, are in 
London attended to as plays of wit 
and merit (witness their constant 
repetition), but in the country not 
permitted, or if permitted to appear, 
not upon any account fashionable, 
which is just as bad.’--Wilkinson ’3 
Mems. iii. 119. 

* See numerous particulars of the 
changes in the London theatres in 
The Mirror^ a treatise appended to 
the fourth volume of Tate Wilkinson’s 
Memoirs. 
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mucli pleasure and of mucli annoyance — grew out of the harpsi- 
chord ; it appears according to the best accounts to have been 
invented by Oristofoli of Padua about 1711; but it advanced 
slowly into note, and no pianoforte seems to have existed in 
England till the middle of the century. It first became gene- 
rally known by being brought on the stage at Oovent Garden 
in 1767; in the last twenty years of the century it became 
common in the orchestras of the English theatres, and it gradu- 
ally crept into most of the houses of the upper classes.' 

In the history of English painting the latter half of the 
eighteenth century is also a period of capital importance. The 
complete absence of insfitutions for the instruction of art students, 
and the utter indifference shown both by the Court and the 
aristocracy towards native art, had made the preceding half- 
century one of the most dreary periods of English art history, 
and native artists would have often found it scarcely possible to 
subsist if they had not found a wide, though very humble, field 
of employment in the innumerable signboards which still dis- 
tinguished the London shops.^ Towards the close of this period, 
it is true, the great genius of Hogarth succeeded in winning 
him a competence, but this was mainly due to the popularity of 
his prints. The prices given for his greatest pictures are a 
significant illustration of the prevailing taste. In 1745 he sold 
no less than nineteen of the most celebrated, including ‘ The 
Harlot’s Progress,’ ^ The Eake’s Progress,’ ‘ The Strolling Players,’ 
and ^ The Pour Times of Day,’ for four hundred and twenty-seven 
guineas and seven shillings. Five years later he sold the six 
great pictures of ‘ Mariage tl la Mode ’ for one hundred and 
twenty guineas, though the frames had cost him more than a 
fifth of that sum. The ^ March to Finchley ’ was disposed of by 
a raffle. The four election pictures he endeavoured to dispose of 
in the same way, but the subscriptions proved miserably insuffi- 
cient, and Garrick showed a real generosity in giving two 
hundred guineas for these pictures, which were resold in 1823 
for sixteen hundred and fifty.® 

' Kimbault’s of the Piano- 1770, pp. 181-186; Smith’s NolWmis 
forte^ pp. IBS, 139. and Im TimoSy i. 25-27. 

2 See vol. i. pp. 626, 527. See too, * Nichoirs Life of MogaHh, pp. 44, 
on the nnmher of good artists who 279-281; Eye’s Patronage of BritUh 
painted sign-boards, Anmaih Uegieter^ Art, pp. 149-161. 
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There were soon, however, some faint signs that the long 
night was breaking, and that a real interest in art, and even in 
native art, was arising. Rouquet, an enamel painter, who had lived 
in London for thirty years, published in 1755 an account of the 
state of art in England, and whOe deploring its miserable con- 
dition, and the almost exclusive and undiscriminating patronage 
of foreign works, he added that during the preceding twenty or 
thirty years auction rooms for pictures had been greatly multiply- 
ing, and the interest in art sales increasing. The Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts and Manufactures, which was established 
in 1754, distributed considerable sums in. prizes to native artists, 
and under its auspices annual exhibitions of pictures began in 
1760. This society was chiefly founded by the exertions of a 
private gentleman named Shipley, after the model of the similar 
society which had been established in Dublin by Dr. Madden ; 
and with the exception of a grant of 5001 . from the corporation 
of London it was entirely supported by private subscriptions. 
Something was done for English artists by the Dilettante 
Society ; by the liberal patronage of Drummond, Archbishop of 
York, and especially by the Duke of Richmond, who opened a 
school and gallery for art instruction in his own house, and 
placed the Florentine painter, Cipriani, at the head of it. A 
^ Society of Artists of Great Britain’ was established in 1761, 
and was incorporated by royal charter in 1765 ; and Reynolds, 
Gainsborough, Wilson, and West had already emerged into 
notice. The first great artist, who had returned from Italy in 
1752, rose in a few years to wealth and fame. He had notj. 
indeed, the power, the imagination, or the perfect knowledge 
of the human frame that characterised the greatest masters 
on the Continent ; his occasional excursions into historical and 
sacred art produced little of enduring value, and even in his 
own lifetime the fugitive character of his exquisite but too 
superficial colouring was plainly seen 5 but his children had 
scarcely been surpassed in art since Raphael and Correggio, and 
no portrait painter since Vandyke had delineated the nobler and 
more refined types of adult beauty with a more perfect dignity 
and grace. The foundation of the Royal Academy under his 
presidency in 1768 is as important an event in the history of 
British art as the foundation of the Royal Society a century 
VOL. VI. M 
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earlier had been in the history of British science. The portraits 
of Eeynolds, Gainsborough, and Eomney ; the landscapes of 
Gainsborough, Wilson, and Barrett, and the historical pictures 
of West, Barry, and Oopley at once gave England a high place 
in the art history of the eighteenth century, while the lec- 
tures of Eeynolds and the annual exhibitions of the Academy 
immensely widened the area of art interest. 

The progress of art owed very little to the patronage of the 
Court. It was noticed that in the first eight years of his reign, 
though the King saw a succession of the finest pictures of 
Eeynolds, Gainsborough, and Wilson at the autumn exhibitions, 
he did not give a single commission to any one of them.^ He 
disliked Eeynolds, who was on intimate terms with the leading 
Whigs, and in 1764., when the ofiice of Court painter became 
vacant by the death of Hogarth,* Eeynolds was passed over and 
the post was given to Eamsay. Gainsborough, it is true, was 
afterwards on several occasions commissioned to paint the King 
or members of his family, but the painter who was the special 
object of royal patronage was West. Between 1769 and 1801 
he received no less than 34,187Z. for pictures painted for the 
King, 2 and Court favour gave him for a time a position among 
English artists wholly different from that which he holds in the 
eyes of posterity. The great school of English landscape grew 
up in spite of extreme neglect.. Wilson lived and died in 
poverty, and though the portraits of Gainsborough were eagerly 
sought for, his exquisite landscapes were unsold and unappre- 
ciated. But the new school of portraiture in England soon 
drove all foreign rivalry from the field, though the prices given 
to its greatest representatives would appear strangely moderate 
if measured by the standard of our own age. Eeynolds at 
first charged ten guineas for his three-quarter-length portraits, 
twenty guineas for his half-lengths, and forty guineas for his 
whole-lengths, and these prices were raised in successive periods 
to fifteen, thirty, and sixty; to twenty-five, fifty, and one 
hundred; and finally to fifty, one hundred, and two hundred 
guineas, Gainsborough painted portraits at first at five, and 
soon after at eight guineas for a head, and he finally settled at 
forty guineas for a half-length and a hundred guineas for a 
* Pye’s Patronage of British Art^ p. 110, a Ibid, p. 230. 
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wliole-lengtli portrait. Eomiiey, who was for a time looked 
upon as a formidable rival to Eeynolds, is said to have made 
in liis most prosperous days about 4^0002. a year from his 
portraits.^ 

In other forms of art the progress was less marked. In 
architecture little was done which has elicited the admiration of 
posterity, though Sir William Chambers, the Brothers Adam^ 
Wyatt, and Eobert Taylor had all a great reputation in their 
generation. Somerset House, which was designed by Chambers, 
is probably the most imposing work of English architecture in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, and this period is dis- 
tinguished for the number and magnificence of the great country 
houses that were erected,^ and also for the first feeble signs of 
that revival of Gothic architecture which in the nineteenth 
century became so conspicuous.^ In European sculpture the 
star of Oanova shone supreme ; but England possessed in Bacon, 
Banks, Nollekens, and above all Elaxman, native artists of 
incontestable merit. Wedgwood was at the same time pro- 
ducing his beautiful pottery works ; Boy dell gave a world-wide 
reputation to British engraving,^ and there was in all forms a 
rapid diffusion of artistic taste. It was noticed that before 
the great popularity of Hogarth’s prints, and the Act of 1735 
establishing copyright in engravings, there were but two print 
shops in the whole of London ; but after this Act they soon 
appeared in the most various quarters of the town.'^ Horace 
Walpole, who was himself an old and intelligent collector, has 
preserved some curious particulars of the change which had 


^ Edwards’ Anecdotes of Britis7b 
; Taylor and Nortlicote’s 
/J/e of Ilegnolds ; Brock-Arnold’s 
Galnslwrough ; L‘edgrave\s OeMimj of 
PainteTS] Pilkingtoa’s l>icUonm}j of 
Painters. Sir G-. Elliot wrote in 
1789 : ‘ Gainsborough’s pictures are 
selling for 20QI. to 500^. a piece ’ 
{TJfe of Sir George Mliot, i. 308). 
Kncller, who after tho death of Lely 
had a more undivided ascendency 
than any artist under George TIX., 
and who was notorious for his lovo 
of money, charged for his portraits 
tfteen guineas for a head, twenty if 
witli one hand, thirty for a half, and 
sixty for a whole length {Annual lie- 
gister^ 1761, p. 53). Some particulars 


about tho prices of pictures nndei 
Queen Anne will bo found in Ashton’s 
Social Life in tJic Iteign of Queen 
Anne^ pp.* 279-282. 

^ Mr. Ferguson reckons that at 
least two hundred great ‘manorial 
mansions’ were erected in England 
and Scotland during the eighteenth 
century {History of Modern Arahi- 
Ucture^ p. 328), Many particulars 
relating to them will be found in 
Lallaway’s Progress of the Arts. 

® These boginnings are minutely 
traced in Sir 0. Eastlake’s lieviml of 
Gothic Architecture. 

* See Maephorson’s Annals of 
Ceytmierce^ iv. 183-185. 

Pyc, pp. 12, 13. 
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in liis own lifetime passed over Englisli taste. ^ We have at 
present/ he wrote in I 77 O 5 ‘ three exhibitions. One West, who 
paints history in the taste of Poussin, gets 30 OZ. for a piece not 
too large to hang over a chimney. . . . The rage to see these 
exhibitions is so great that sometimes one cannot pass through 
the streets where they are. It is incredible what sums are 
raised by mere exhibitions of anything ; a new fashion and to 
enter at which you pay a shilling or half-a-crown. Another 
rage is for prints of English portraits. I have been collecting 
them for about thirty years, and originally never gave for a 
mezzotinto above one or two shillings. The lowest are now a 
crown ; most from half-a-guinea to a guinea. . . . Scarce heads 
in books not worth threepence will sell for five guineas. Then we 
have Etruscan vases made of earthenware in StaiBEbrdshire, from 
two to five guineas, and ormolu, never made here before, which 
succeeds so well that a, tea-kettle, which the inventor offered for 
one hundred guineas, sold by auction for one hundred and 
thirty.’ ^ The pictures of the old foreign masters had risen 
in equal proportion. Two thousand pounds were given for a 
picture of Guido, and the price of old paintings had tripled or 
quadrupled in a single lifetime.^ 

While the great artistic development was giving a new ply 
to popular taste in England and attracting to the pursuit of art 
a rapidly increasing and often an excessive stream of students,^ 
there was a corresponding movement in the spheres of literature 
and science. Whatever controversy there might be about the 
comparative value of the additions made to human knowledge 
in the eighteenth and ^in preceding centuries, there could be 
no question of the fact that the eighteenth century was pre- 
eminently the century of the diffusion of knowledge. The grea,t 
discovery of the lightning conductor by Franklin, as well as his 
admirable history of electricity, gave an immense popularity to 
this branch of science, and the marvellous discoveries of the 
French chemists, the impulse which Buffon had given to the 

^ Walpole’s ii. 97 . utmost iudigence.’ — Twining’s Gown- 

® Ibid. ii. 236, 273. try Clergiynian %% the Eighteenth Gen- 

** ‘ The swarm of young artists tury, p. 127. 
who have been students in the Royal ^ Moritz, a Prussian traveller who 
Academy, has overstocked the capital visited England in 1782, was much 
and country so much that I am told struck with this. See Pinkerton, ii. 
many of them are at present in the 518, 
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study of natural history, and the example of the scientific en- 
thusiasm which ran so high in the world of fashion at Paris 
had all their influence in England. ^ Natural history,’ Horace 
Walpole wrote in 1770, /is in fashion.’^ Goldsmith, with the 
smallest possible knowledge of the subject, found it profitable to 
place his graceful pen at its service, and his ^ Animated Nature ’ 
had probably some considerable influence in extending the 
taste. Dr. Hill, who had been appointed by George III. 
gardener at Kensington, was one of the first persons who put 
scientific knowledge in a popular shape by the system of pub- 
lishing in numbers. Walpole says he made fifteen guineas a 
week by working for wholesale dealers, and that he was em- 
ployed at the same time on six voluminous works on botany, 
husbandry, &c., which were published weekly The many 
popular scientific works of Priestley greatly assisted the move- 
ment. A taste for public lectures now sprang up, and a groat 
literature of compilations arose. The Encyclopasdia Britannicji,’ 
which was completed in 179-7, though far inferior in genius and 
influence to the corresponding work in Paris, was incomparal)ly 
superior to any similar work which had appeared in England, 
and numerous systematic works were written on particular 
sciences^ alphabetically arranged in the form of dictionaries.^ 
There was still a great want in London of really public 
libraries accessible to all students. The library belonging to 
the Chapter of Westminster, the library of Sion College, and 
the libraxy of Archbishop Tenisoii,^ it is ti-ue, already existed, 
and in the course of the century a considerable library was accu- 
mulated by the Eoyal Society j but the British Museum,, tliough 
rich in manuscripts, was still miserably poor in printed books, 
and Gibbon complained bitteidy that an English writer who 
undertook to treat any large historical sul>ject was. reduced to 
the necessity of purchasing the books which must form the basis 
of his work, and that ^ the greatest city of the world was still 
destitute of a public library.’ ® Circulating libraries, however, 
which have had a great importance in the diffusion of literary 

' Walpole to Mann, ii. 96. * Asbfcon’s Queen Amie, p. 29-1. 

2 Walpole to Zouche, Jan. 3, 17C1. ^ Edwards’ Ilidory of Llhmrws^ 

® See an interesting review of this i. 774. See too a speech of Wilkes 
branch of literature in Miller’s lie- on the state of libraries in England, 
tTos2)eot of the Mightee^ith Centimu 188-192. 

iii. 109-116. 
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tastes, belong especially to tbe latter balf of the eigliteentli 
century. The exact date of their origin is disputed, but 
they certainly existed a few years before the middle of the 
century, and in its last thirty years they multiplied rapidly, 
not only in London, but in the provincial towns. In 1800 it 
is stated that there were not less than a thousand circulating 
libraries in Great Britain.^ Book clubs and societies were at 
the same time formed. All important controvei'sies became 
in their style and method moi'e popular, and a vast literature 
of novels sprang into existence, at once producing and repre- 
senting a greatly increased love of reading. 

Much attention was also paid to children’s literature. Very 
few books in any age or country have exercised so great an 
empire over the tastes and sympathies of many successive gene- 
rations of boys as ^ Eobinson Crusoe,’ which was published in 
1719, or as ^ Sandford and Merton,’ which was published in in- 
stalments between 1783 and 1789, and it was in the eighteenth 
century that the fairy visions of the ^Arabian Nights’ were 
Srst thrown open to the English imagination. Nor should 
we forget the many books for little children which were pub- 
lished shortly after the middle of the century by Newberry, 
Griffith Jones and his brother. ^ Goody Two Shoes,’ ^ Giles 
Gingerbread,’ ^ Tommy Trip,’ and a crowd of other little master- 
pieces, combining in different degrees amusement and instruction, 
replaced the rude chapbooks which had formerly been hawked 
about and were the forerunners and the models of a vast literal 
ture which is not one of the least characteristic and important 
products of tho nineteenth century.^ 

The blue-stocking clubs, which were so popular about 1781, 
were signs of the desire of ladies of fashion to give a more 
serious and literary character to female society, and the ad- 
mirable letters of Lady Mary Montagu, Mrs. Montagu, and 
Mrs. Delany show the high level of intelligence to which 
they sometimes attained. The unprecedented multiplication of 

* See Miller’s Botrosj^eot of the ^ Much information relating to 
Mighteenth Century, iii, 304 ; Buckle’s NewbeiTy and his publications has 
JOatory of OiuiUsation, i. 392, 393 ; lately been collected by Mr. Charles 
Forsyth’s Novels of the Eighteenth Welsh in his Boohseller of the Last 
Century, p. 156; Anmtal Megister, Ceritwy. 

1761, p. 207. 
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female authors was a significant feature of the time. It re- 
flected that steady improvement of female education which had 
been in progress through the century, and it had a great 
influence in banishing coarseness from English literature, in 
stimulating those branches of it which are most in harmony 
with female aptitudes and tastes, and in destroying the foolish 
prejudice which had long treated serious studies as unbecoming 
in a woman. Of the female literature of the eighteenth century, 
it is true, very little remains. The histoiy of Mrs. Macaulay, 
which Walpole classed with the histories of Eobertson, and which 
Madame Eoland pronounced to be hardly inferior to Tacitus, has 
long since sunk into, a darkness as black as that which covers, 
the equally famous ^ Botanic Garden. ’ of Darwin, and the still 
more popular ^ Meditations ’ of Hervey, Pew modem readers, 
turn the pages of Hannah More, Charlotte- Smith, Mrs. EadcliSe, 
Miss Seward, Mrs. Ohapone, Mrs. Trimmer, or the learned Mrs. 
Carter; and the beautiful lines of Mrs. Barbauld, which still; 
linger in the memory of thousands, were written in extreme old 
age and long after the century had closed. Some of these* 
writers played a useful, though subordinate and ephemeral^ part 
in the great religious and educational movements of their time,. 
Others were in their day deservedly popular novelists ; but they- 
have been displaced by changing tastes and by the ever in-, 
creasing throng of their successors. The ^ Rights of Woman’' 
of Mary Wollstonecroft, however, still retains some 'historic in- 
terest as perhaps the first English example of a class of litera- 
ture and speculation which has since become very prominent. 
The ^ Evelina ’ of Miss Burney will long be read as the most 
faithful picture of the fashionable amusements of its genera- 
tion ; and the last years of the century produced the earliest 
writings of Maria Edgeworth, who as a novelist may be justly 
placed in the same high rank as Jane Austen,, Charlotte Bronte, 
and George Eliot. 

The manners of the gentry all over the country were 
steadily and rapidly assimilating. The distinction between the 
nobility and the other gentry, and the immense distinction 
between town and country were both diminishing. In the 
middle of the eighteenth century there were still thousands of 
country gentlemen who had scarcely ever been farther from their 
homes than their county town, while among the poor the habits of 
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life tad been for generations almost nnctanged. Among ttem 
at least there was as yet no religious scepticism, no political 
agitation, no class antagonism, scarcely any curiosity about the 
outer world, and, until sixty or seventy years of the century 
had passed, singularly little social or economical change. The 
standard of material well-being was on the whole high and 
steady, and life glided on smoothly and uneventfully amid the 
same landmarks. It was common in country districts for a 
Sunday suit to descend from father to son. ' It was put on when 
the church bell rang and carefully put aside when the service 
had concluded, and in this way dresses of far bygone generations 
were still in actual use. Many years after the middle of the 
eighteenth century, it was stated that beaver hats made in the 
reign of Charles II. might be often seen in the village churches.' 
The reprobation, half prejudice, half duty, with which all pro- 
longed visits of a country gentleman to the metropolis were 
regarded had once been one of the strongest of English feelings. 
It may be seen in the laws against the increase of London j in 
the early opposition to stage coaches ; in the apprehensions which 
no less a man than Swift expressed of the social evils that 
would result from annual meetings of Parliament. But with the 
improvement of roads and public conveyances the whole typo of 
country life was rapidly changing. The weekly stage coach now 
brought down the latest London fashions to the remote country 
village. An annual visit to London or to a seaside watering- 
place became the ambition of every county family. London 
actors appeared in the neighbouring county town. Provincial 
circulating libraries brought down London books, and the pro- 
vincial press was year by year rising in importance. Before 
the close of the eighteenth century there were already more 
than seventy provincial newspapers in England.^ 

We have already seen the signs of this change in the first 
half of the century, and as early as 1761 a writer has given a 
vivid picture of its progress. ‘ It is scarce half a century ago/ 
he says, ^ since the inhabitants of the distant counties were 
regarded as a species almost as different from those of the 
metropolis as the natives of the Cape of Good Hope. Their 

‘ jbvmal He/fUter^ 1769, p. 1424 

* Andrews’ History of BriUsh Joumalisni, i. 374. 
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manners as well as dialect were entirely provincial, and their 
dress no more resembled the habit of the town than the Turkish 
or Chinese. . . . A journey into the country was then considered 
almost as great an undertaking as a voyage to the Indies. The 
old family coach was sure to be stowed, according to Yanbrugh's 
admirable description of it, with all sorts of luggage and pro- 
visions, and perhaps in the course of the journey a whole village, 
together with their teams, were called in aid to dig the heavy 
vehicle out of the clay. ... But now the amendments of the 
roads with the many other improvements of travelling have 
opened a new communication between the several parts of our 
island. . . • Stage coaches, machines, flys, and post-chaises are 
ready to transport passengers to and fro between the metropolis 
and the most distant parts of the kingdom. . . . The manners, 
fashions, amusements, vices and follies of the metropolis now 
make their way to the remotest corners of the land ; . . . the 
notions of splendour, luxury, and amusement that prevail in 
town are eagerly adopted ; the various changes of the fashions 
exactly copied, and the whole manner of life studiously imitated. 
... We are no longer encountered with hearty slaps on the back, 
or pressed to make a breakfast on cold meat and strong beer, 
and in the course of a tour of Great Britain you will not meet 
either a high-crowned hat or a pair of red stockings. . . . The 
country ladies are as much devoted to the card-table as are the 
rest of the sex in London. , , . They have their balls and con- 
certs by subscription, their theatres, their Mall, and some- 
times their rural ^Ranelagh and Yauxhall. The reading female 
hires her novels from some country circulating library, which 
consists of about one hundred volumes. The merchant or 
opulent hardware man has his villa three or four miles distaixt 
from the great town where he carries on his business. . . . 
French cooks are employed, the same wines are drunk, the same 
gaming practised, the same hours kept, and the same course of 
life pursued in the country as. in town. . . . Every male autl 
female wishes to think and speak, to eat and drink, and dress 
and live after the manner of people of quality in London.’ ^ 

The spread of refined and intellectual tastes, and the great 
diminution among the country gentry of ignorance, coarseness, 
^ Annual Begister^ 1761, pp. 205-208. 
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drunkenness; and prejudice miglit at first sight be regarded as 
an unmixed good, but it must not be forgotten that these things 
were purchased by the almost absolute disappearance of a class of 
men who, with some vices and with many weaknesses, have played 
a useful and memorable part in English life and history. An ex- 
cellent observer, who wrote about 1792, has noticed that the pre- 
ceding forty or fifty years had witnessed the total destruction in 
England of the once common type of the small country squire. 

He was an ^ independent gentleman of three hundred per 
annum, who commonly appeared in a plain drab or plush coat, 
large silver buttons, a jockey cap, and rarely without boots. 
His travels never exceeded the distance of the county town, 
and that only at assize and session time or to attend an elec- 
tion. Once a week he commonly dined at the next market 
town with the attorneys and justices. He went to church 
regularly, read the weekly journal, settled the parochial dis- 
putes between the parish officers at the vestry, and afterwards 
adjourned to the neighbouring alehouse, where he usually got 
drunk for the good of his country. He never played at cards 
but at Christmas, when a family pack was produced from the 
mantelpiece. He was commonly followed by a couple of 
greyhounds and a pointer, and announced his arrival at a 
neighbour’s house by smacking his whip and giving a view- 
halloo. His drink was generally ale, except on Christmas, the 
5 th of November, or some other gala-day; when he would make 
a bowl of strong brandy punch, garnished with a toast and 
nutmeg. A journey to London was by one of those men 
reckoned as great an undertaking as is at present a voyage to 
the East Indies, and undertaken with scarce less precaution 
and preparation. The mansion of one of these squires was of 
plaster, striped with timber, not unaptly called callimanco work, 
or of red-brick ; large casemented bow-windows ; a porch with 
seats in it and over it a study ; the eaves of the house well in- 
habited by swallows, and the court set round with hollyhocks ; 
near the gate a horse-block for the conveniency of mounting. 
The hall was furnished with flitches of bacon and the mantel- 
piece with guns and fishing-rods of different dimensions, accotn- 
panied by the broadsword partisan and dagger borne by liis 
ancestor in the civil wars. The vacant spaces were occupied 
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by stags’ horns. Against the wall was posted King Charles’s 
Golden Eules, Vincent Wing’s Almanac, and a portrait of the 
Duke of Marlborough ; in his window lay Baker’s “ Chronicle,” 
Doxe’s Book of Martyrs,” Glanril on Apparitions,” Quincey’s 
‘‘ Dispensatory,” “ The Complete Justice,” and a book of Farriery. 
In a corner by the fireside stood a large wooden two-armed 
chair, with a cushion, and within the chimney-corner were a 
couple of seats. Here at Christmas he entertained his tenants, 
assembled round a glowing fire made of the roots of trees ; and 
told and heard the traditionary tales of the village, respecting 
ghosts and witches, while a jorum of ale went round. The best 
parlour, which was never open but on particular occasions, was 
furnished with Turk-worked chairs, and hung with portraits of 
his ancestors ; the men in the character of shepherds, with their 
crooks, dressed in full suits and huge full-bottomed perukes ; 
others, in complete armour, or buff coats, pjaying on the base- 
viol or lute. The females likewise, as shepherdesses, with 
the lamb and crook, all habited in high heads and flowing 
robes.’ ^ 

^ These men and their houses,’ continues the author from 
whom I am citing, ^ are no more.’ Everything, indeed, seemed 
against them. New modes of farming had arisen which the 
li^^e country gentleman did not understand, and which required 
a capital he .did not possess ; and the pressure of taxation grew 
continually more heavy. ^ Lord North’s American War,’ wrote 
Bishop Watson, doubtless with some exaggeration, ^rendered 
it difficult for a man of 5001 . a year to support the station of a 
gentleman ; and Mr. Pitt’s French War has rendered it impos- 
sible.’^ But, above all, the change of manners made his position 
untenable, and, clinging with great tenacity to his dignity as a 
gentleman, he found himself exposed to a social competition 
which he was wholly unable to support. The substitution of 
wine for beer, the annual visit to London or the seaside, tlio 
sudden introduction of town fashions soon plunged him into 
debt, while the high price he could obtain for his little estate 
from the large neighbouring landowner became irresistible. A 
very few, no doubt, of the more enterprising or fortunate of the 

> Grose’s OUoj pp. * Watson’s Anoodotcs of Hu Omi Ufo, ii. 253 . 
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small country gentlemen succeeded in enlarging their estates. 
A few others found new paths to wealth in the plains of India, 
and possibly ev’en in some of the opening fields of manufacturing 
industry. Others became dependants of great men and obtained 
places under the Government; but the great majority either 
sank into tenant farmers or passed into the army, which was 
soon to draw away an ever-increasing portion of the manhood of 
England, and for which their hardy country habits made them 
peculiarly fit. 

Of the history of the small proprietors who were simply 
yeomen, and who farmed their lands without making any pre- 
tension to the position of gentlemen, it is difficult to speak with 
confidence, for the evidence we possess is curiously scanty. 
Growing extravagance in this class also was tending to their 
obliteration, and economical causes were acting in the same direc- 
tion. Jn the early years of the nineteenth century, however, 
freehold or copyhold farms might be still found scattered through 
every county.; In parts of Wales, in Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, and Yorkshire, in Shropshire, Essex, and Kent, and in 
parts of Sussex, Derbyshire, and Gloucestershire they were still 
very numerous, and there is reason to believe that the immense 
profits of farming produce during the great French War for a 
time not only maintained, but in some parts of England consider- 
ably increased their number.^ But the sudden fall of prices at 
the peace ruined multitudes of small proprietors, many of whom 
had bought their land at the extravagantly high rate which war 
prices had produced, and from this time the decay of the class 
was rapid and almost complete. 

English law and custom favouring the agglomeration of 
land have, no doubt, had some influence, but the main causes 
may, I think, be found elsewhere. On the one side there is 
the desire of the large landowner to bay. The social conse- 
quence which the possession of a great estate produces ; tlie ^ land 

' Arthur Young _ noticed in 1807 about the yeomen at the end oi; tlio 
that this was ©speoially the case in eighteenth coiitiury is in an jn'ticlo by 
Essex. Thirty-six years beiore he Mr. John Rao in the Co/itmj)omn/ 
had found it divided into enormous October X88:i. See too the ro- 

farms, but during the war it became marks on this subject in tliat power- 
profitable to divide them and sell ful, but ono-siclod jind cxaggcrat(^<l 
than in small lots. The fullest ac- worx. Kay’s Soalal OondUioris md 
count I have seen of the evidence Mucation i. 3C1-3G7. 
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hunger ^ which becomes with some men a passion scarcely less 
strong than the passion for drink, and the excessive and wholly 
extravagant preservation of game which has grown up within the 
present century have all contributed to it; and the increased 
luxury of country life makes men desire to surround their 
country places with an increased area of productive land. The 
innumerable fortunes made in commerce and manufactures have 
multiplied small country places held for enjoyment, but they 
have tended powerfully to the extinction both of yeomen and of 
gentlemen farmers, for they have brought into the market a new 
class of purchasers who care little for money and much for social 
position, and who seek to attain the latter by purchasing large 
quantities of land. The natural tendency also of a very wealthy 
class is towards investments which offer perfect security and a 
prospect of improvement, even at the cost of abnormally small 
present returns ; and when the great man of the county wishes 
to buy, he commonly finds few competitors. *It is very doubtful, 
however, whether the pressure of those who wish to buy has 
been a stronger influence than the pressure of those who wish to 
sell. In a great commercial and manufacturing country the 
owner of a small freehold can almost always increase his income 
by selling. If be is improvident and falls into difficulties, this 
is his natural way of extricating himself, and when a provident 
owner sees his children growing up and knows that he can only 
provide for one of them on his land, while he can start all of 
them in life by the proceeds of its sale, he will probably press 
the great landowner in his neighbourhood to buy, and to allow 
him to continue in occupation as a tenant. This is, I believe, 
the experience of most wealthy landlords; and it is to this 
economical process much more than to any feudal laws that 
the concentration of land in a few hands has in, modern times 
been due. 

The main governing influence of the transformation of 
manners which has been described in the preceding pages, is to 
be found in the improvement of roads and of means of locomo- 
tion, a subject that meets us at every turn when examining the 
industrial and social, and even the moral, political, and intellec- 
tual history of the eighteenth century. The legislation in Eng- 
land relating to roads has passed through two or three distinct 
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phases. Originally by common law every parish was obliged to 
keep the roads that intersected it in good condition, but the 
first general law on the subject appears to have been that of 
Philip and Mary, which provided that every parish should 
annually elect two surveyors and that all the inhabitants should 
be obliged, under their direction, to provide labourers, carriages, 
and tools for four days in each year to work upon the roads. ^ 
With the increase of wealth, however, and consequently of loco- 
motion, this system proved insufficient ; and among the many 
great reforms that were adopted under Charles II. the introduction 
of turnpikes is not the least memorable. It followed quickly on 
an important change in the means of locomotion. In the early 
part of the seventeenth century travelling in England had been 
mainly on horseback. Horses might be hired on the chief roads 
at stations about ten miles apart, generally at the charge of from 
to 3dl. a mile j but in some counties it was possible to hire 
a horse for 3cZ. a day and its food. There were also long covered 
waggons, very slow and tedious, which were employed chiefly by 
women and by those who were too poor to possess or hire horses, 
and too weak to travel on foot. About 1640 stage coaches came 
into use, and they so far superseded the old ways of travelling 
that a writer in 1672, who was bitterly opposed to them, com- 
plained that at that date the saddle-horses bred or kept in 
England were n )t a fourth part as numerous as before the new 
vehicles had begun. He mentions that there were already 
many stage coaches running in the neighbourhood of London, 
and that they also connected the metropolis with York, Exeter, 
Chester, Northampton, Salisbury, Bristol, and Bath.^ 

The improvement in travelling advanced very slowly. The 
new turnpike roads were extremely unpopular, and fierce mobs 
— sometimes taking for their rallying cry the words of the 
prophet, ^ Stand ye in the ways, and see, and ask for the old 
paths ’ — frequently attacked and destroyed the turnpikes.^ A 

^ 2 and 3 Philip and Mary, c. 8. locomotion. Some particular roads 
Compare the article on Eoads in were also ainonclcd by Acts ol Parlia- 
McOulloch’s Account of the Mritish ment -ander Henry VJ II. 

MnpwCi and Chalmers’ Mt'mate, pp. ^ See a curious tract called ‘ The 
30,31. Chalmers mentions an Act of Grand Concern of England Explained,* 
Edward I. for enlarging the breadth Barle'mn Mueellmiy, viii. 561-571. 
of highways from one market town « GentUmmh Ma>(/azine, 1710, pp. 
to another, but it was intended rather 376, 377. 
to prevent robberies than to facilitate 
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law of George II. made tliis offence a felony^ but it is stated 
that in the middle of the century a traveller seldom saw a turn- 
pike for two hundred miles after leaving the vicinity of London.^ 
It was acknowledged that English roads were still greatly in- 
ferior to the roads of France and of some other continental 
countries,® and the well-known description which Macanlay has 
given of their condition in the last years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury might be still applied with little change. The coach from 
London now arrived at Oxford or at Portsmouth in two days, 
at York or Exeter in four, at Edinburgh sometimes in three 
weeks, sometimes in as little as ten days.^ In winter the journey 
was much longer than in summer, and in many districts the 
roads were for long periods impassable. On some of the Sussex 
roads it was necessary in winter to attach oxen to the carriages. 
Defoe met a lady near Lewes driven to church in her coach by 
six oxen, along a road so stiff and deep that no horse could go 
in it, and he mentions that there were roads in this county of 
such a character that after heavy winter rains, a whole summer 
was insufficient to make them passable. Horace Walpole speaks 
of roads in a similar condition in the immediate neighbourhood 
of Tunbridge Wells. The antiquary Pennant has left a vivid 
description of his journey from Chester to London. Six long 
days were consumed, and sometimes as many as eight horses 
were required to drag the coach from the slough. Beyond 
Chester the traveller encountered a far more terrible obstacle in 
the great crag of Penmaenmaur, which crossed the way to Holy- 
head, rising more than fifteen hundred feet precipitously from 
the sea, audit was not till 1772 that Parliament consented to 
improvements which deprived this part of the main road to 
Ireland of serious danger.^ But the last forty years of the 


* Chalmers’ JS^imate, p. 110. 

® Ibid. p. 128 j Magco- 

zine, 1749, pp. 218, 219; 1752, pp. 
517-520, 552-654. 

8 A number of particulars about 
the rate of travelling at this time 
will be found in Southey’s Commn- 
place Booh, iii. 7 6, 77, 86, 87 ; Thrupp’s 
JUstoTy of Coaches, pp. 106, 106; 
Miller’s lletrospect of the Eighteenth 
Centwnj, iii. 320 ; Andrews’ Eigh- 
teenth Century ; Ashton’s Social Life 


under Queen Anne; Eoberts’ Social 
History of the Southern Coimties. 
The most extraordinary instance of 
rapid communication from the norlli 
(doubtless on horseback) is said to 
have been in 1772, when a groat 
bankruptcy in Edinburgh was known 
in London forty-three hours after 
(^Annual Begister, 1772, p. 109). 

* See Evans’ Beauties of North 
WtLles, pp; 463-465.; Tate Wilkinson’s 
Memoirs, i. 152, 153. 
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eighteenth century produced a great and general revolution in 
English roads. After the Peace of Aix-la-Ohapelle many Bills 
were passed for the formation of turnpike roads, and after the 
Peace of Paris in 1763 the work was taken up with renewed 
energy. In the first fourteen sessions of the reign of G eorge III. 
not fewer than 452 Acts were passed for repairing the highways 
in different districts.^ 

The improvements, though very great, were for many years 
only partial. Arthur Young, in his journeys through England, 
kept a minute record of the state of the roads, and it shows us 
that though much had been already done, many even of the 
turnpike roads were in 1768 and 1770 in the most disgraceful 
state. On the great road from Wigan to Preston, which was 
one of the most important in the north, he measured ruts which 
were four feet deep, and ^ floating with mud only from a wet 
summer,’ and in a drive of eighteen miles he passed no less than 
three carts which they had shattered. The turnpike road to 
Warrington seemed, he said, as if it were made ^ with a view to 
immediate destruction, for the breadth is only sufficient for one 
carriage, consequently it is cut at once into ruts, and you will 
easily conceive what a breakdown, dislocating road ruts cut 
through a pavement must be.’ The turnpike to Altringham 
was ‘ if possible worse than that to Preston. It is a heavy sand ^ 
which cuts into such prodigious ruts that a carriage moves with 
great danger. These sands turn to floods of mud in any season 
the least wet.’ The road to Manchester was ^ so narrow that 
only one carriage can move at a time, and that consequently in 
a line of ruts.’ The turnpike road to Newcastle, he writes, ^ ia 
a paved causeway as narrow as can be conceived, and cut into 
perpetual holes, some of them two feet deep measured on the 
level. A more dreadful road cannot be imagined, and wherever 
the country is the least sandy the pavement is discontinued and 
the ruts and the holes most execrable. I was forced to hire two 
men, at one place to support my chaise from overthrowing in 
turning out for a cart of goods overthrown and almost buried. 
Let me persuade all travellers to avoid this terrible country, 
which must either dislocate their bones with broken pavements 
or bury them in muddy sand.’ Beyond Newcastle to the north 
* Chalmers’ Mtimate, p. 128. • 
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lay a coiintry in no wise men would travel except tlirough 
absolute necessity. ‘ I would advise all travellers to consider 
this country as sea, and as soon think of driving into the 
ocean as Venturing into such detestable roads.’ ^ I am told/ he 
continues, ‘ the Derby way to Manchester is good, but further 
it is not penetrable.’ In Essex he describes a road to Tilbury as 
^ for near twelve miles so narrow that a mouse cannot pass by 
any carriage ; ’ overshadowed except in a few places by trees that 
were totally impervious to the sun, and so bad that twenty 
or thirty horses were sometimes employed to drag the chalk 
waggons one by one out of the ruts.^ 

In the last quarter of the century these evils were for the 
most part remedied, and English roads became equal, if not 
superior, to those of any continental country. The fatigue of 
travelling in stage-coaches on such roads as have been described 
may be easily conceived, especially when it is remembered that 
for many years after the middle of the century stage-coaches 
had no springs.^ But the last years of the century produced 
great improvements in vehicles, the most important being the 
establishment of the mail-coaches of Palmer in 1784. Previous 
to this time the post had been sent by the old conveyances, 
though other and much more rapid ones were running. Thus 
the diligence to Bath performed the journey from London in 
seventeen hours, but the post in forty hours, and on other roads 
there was an equal difference. But the new mail-coaches 
surpassed all that had preceded them in speed and in comfort, 
and in 1797 Palmer was able to state before a parliamentary 
committee that three hundred and eighty towns which had 
' previously had but three posts a week, and forty which had no 
2 D 0 sts at all, had now daily posts, and that on many roads 
lettei’s were conveyed in a third or even a fourth of the time 
which had previously been taken. ^ 

Almost every step in the improvement of locomotion in 
England was taken in the face of considerable opposition. In tlio 

^ Young’s NortluiTn Tour, iv. 130, 137. See, too, the amusing de- 
423-436, Young’s Tour thromjh tJw scription of the German traveller 
South of Bthfjlaucl and Wales, pp. 88, Moritss, Pinkerton, ii. 666, 567. 
318-320. See, also, on the .state of t.> e » Maepberson’s Amiak of 6W- 
roads, Tate Wilkinson’s Memoirs, iii, merce, iv. 63, 64; Pictorial History^ 
142, 143. vii. 668 A7hmial Itegister, 1776, 

Tafce Wilkinson’s Memoirs, iii. p>191. 
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beginning of the reign of Charles I. there were not more than 
twenty hackney-coaches in London^ and those who desired them 
were obliged to send for them to the stables ; but in 1635 a pro- 
clamation of the King and Council complained that they had so 
multiplied as to disturb the streets and raise the price of hay 
and provender, and ordered that no hackney-coach should be 
suffered in London or Westminster unless it was to travel 
at least three miles beyond it.^ The stage-coaches of the 
E^storation were vehemently assailed as discouraging horse- 
manship and the breed of horses in England, as drawing the 
country gentry from their duties to the dissipations of London, 
and as injuring great numbers of particular industries. Tbe 
riots against turnpikes almost assumed the dimension of local 
insurrections ; and when the faster stage-coaches were introduced, 
the old waggoners endeavoured to defeat the competition by 
systematically driving their broad and heavy waggons-wheels 
through the ruts made ly the stage-coaches so as to make the 
roads impossible for fast travelling.^ In 1785 an Act was passed 
exempting mail-coaches from tolls,® but heavy duties both on 
post-horses and on all public as well as private conveyances 
hampered communications, and the evil was aggravated by 
the adoption of the wasteful and almost discredited system of 
farming-out the duty on post-horses to publicans But, in 
spite of all obstacles, the latter years of the eighteenth, century 
witnessed a revolution in the internal communications of 
England which has only been surpassed by the enormous 
changes effected in our own century by the agency of steam. 

Its effects were incalculably great. Confining ourselves 
for the present to the tastes, habits, and sentiments of the more 
educated classes, its first result was air immense impulse given 
to the love of travelling both in England and in foreign 
countries. The extreme insularity of English life was dis- 
appearing. I have already quoted passages showing the great 
increase in the number of foreigners who visited England; 
and in the intellectual communication between England and 
Prance. The employment of foreign servants in England had 

^ Eushworth’s Historical Colleo- » 25 George III. c. 67. 
tions^ ii. 316, 317. ■* Ibid. o. 51. 27 George III. c. 26. 

2 CrentlemiaTCs Magazine, 1762, pp. Sinclair on the Jtcvenue^ ii, 383- 
517-520, 652 554. 385. 
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become a characteristic feature of the time, and excited much 
discontent. We have seen the petition of the peruke-makers 
to the King in 1765. In 1795 a petition, signed by more 
than ten thousand livery servants, against the employment of 
foreigners in that capacity was presented to the House of 
Commons, but as it was not seconded it was not received.^ 
Two years earlier a similar petition had been presented by 
Grattan to the Irish House of Commons.^ In families of wealth 
and rank a foreign tour had long been the usual termination of 
an education, and in the early years of the century groups 
of English and'Scotch students might have been found in several 
of the foreign universities. The great Lord Chatham was once a 
student at Utrecht.^ Charles Townshend, Fielding, and Wilkes 
were partly educated at Leyden.'* In Scotland, during the 
greater part of the eighteenth century, education in a Dutch or 
French university was generally considered the best preparation 
for the professions both of law and of medicine.® But in rhe 
latter half of the century the movement towards the Continent 
was much more general, and foreign travel became the predomi- 
nating passion of a large portion of the English people. ^ Where 
one Englishman travelled,’ wrote an acute observer in 1772, 
^ in the reigns of the first two Georges, ten now go on a grand 
tour. Indeed, to such a pitch is the spirit of travelling come 
in the kingdom, that there is scarce a citizen of large fortune 
but tabes a flying view of France, Italy, and Germany in a 
summer’s excursion.’ ® Gibbon wrote from Lausanne describing 
the crowd of English who were already thronging the beautiful 
shores of Lake Leman, and he mentions that he was told — 
though it seemed to him incredible — that in the summer of 
1785 more than 40,000 English — masters and servants — were 
upon the Continent.^ The same love of travelling and the 
same taste for natural scenery were shown at home, and Wil- 
berforce complained bitterly that the solitude and quiet of 
Westmoreland were gone, and that ^ the tour to the Lakes 

^ Ashton’s QU, Times, p. 316. of Dr. Alexander Carlyle. 

2 JrUh Farl/kbmentary Debates, * Dugald Stewart’s Dissertation, 
xiii.- 395-397. . pp. 650, 551. 

2 Chatham Corresywndence, iii. ® Letters concerning the gwesent 
107. State of England, p. 240. 

“ See, on the number of British ^ Gibbon’s Miscellcmeoxis Worlds, 
students at Leyden, the Aatobiograjjhj ii. 383. 
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taAl become so fasliionable that the banks of the Thames were 
scarcely more public than those of Windermere.’ * 

The closer contact between town and country life, the 
revelation to a cultivated and intellectual town-world of the 
majestic scenes of natural beauty, and the infusion of a new 
refinement, perception of beauty, and intellectual activity into 
country life, contributed largely to a memorable change which 
was passing over the English intellect. The empire which the 
great writers of the age of Anne, and especially Pope, had so long 
exercised was now disappearing. The fortunes and reputation 
of Pope form as curious and important a page in English literary 
history as the fortunes of Aristotle in the history of European 
thought. No poet was ever more clearly the outcome and the 
representative of the tendencies of his time. His path had 
been prepared by the French taste which came to England at 
the Eestoration, turning the minds of men from the higher and 
wilder forms of imagination, producing a contempt for every- 
thing that was archaic, unsymmetrical, and inartistic, and 
making measure, and refinement, and exact and highly polished 
art the supreme ideals of taste. Shakespeare, as we have seen, 
was driven as a barbarian from the stage; Milton had few 
admirei'S and no influence, while Dryden and Oowley were in 
their zenith. Addison was a fine critic, and in his admiration 
for Milton he was before his age; but his poem ^ On the 
Greatest English Poets,’ which was written in 1694 — when Pope 
was but six years old — illustrates with a curious fidelity the 
tendencies of English criticism. Chaucer’s ^ unpolished strain ’ 
he described as hopelessly rusted and obscured by time. 
Spenser’s mystic tale amused a barbarous and uncultivated, but 
could have no charm for ‘ an understanding age.’ Shakespeare 
is not even mentioned. Of Milton, it is true, he speaks in terms 
of high and worthy eulogy, but it was in Dryden that English 
poetry had culminated, though he seemed likely to have a 
worthy continuator in Congreve. And the grounds of this 
supreme admiration of 'Dryden were very characteristic. His 
were ^ the sweetest numbers and the fittest words/ * Prom his 
muse ^no harsh, unartful numbers fell.’ * 


] Wilberforce’s Zife^ i. 183. 
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Such requirements Pope exactly fulfilled.. Probably no 
other poet had ever so perfectly realised the poetic ideal of his 
educated contemporaries^ and for the long space . of three- 
quarters of a century so absolutely formed, fixed, and satisfied 
their standard of taste. Then at' length a new school of poetry 
sprang up, governed by other canons and aiming at other ideals. 

A generation arose who were much more sensible of his limita- 
tions than of his merits, and it became the literary fashion to 
describe him as not even a poet, or at best as only a poet of the 
lowest and most mechanical order. 

Pope’s poetry, indeed, bears to the poetry of the seventeenth 
century much the same relation as a Greek temple to a Gothic 
cathedral, and the limitations of his genius are very evident. 
He was essentially the poet of a town, the poet of a cultivated 
and artificial society. Though he wrote pastorals, few poets 
have had less genuine sense of natural beauty and less power of' 
accurately describing it. Though much of his poetry consists- 
of descriptions of character, he seldom contemplated human 
nature except as refined and tempered by civilisation,, and his 
judgments of men show no real subtlety or depth. Noble and 
beautiful as are the last hundred lines of his ^ Eloisa ’ and the 
concluding passage of his ^ Dunciad,’ no sound critic would place 
him among the great poets either of passion or of imagination, 
and the form of the heroic verse which he adopted gave- little 
scope for variety or delicacy of harmony. The crystalline per- 
fection of his diction has, indeed, in its own form, never been 
surpassed. No instrument has ever been framed more admirably 
adapted to express vividly and accurately noble thoughts, to 
point by epigram the shaft of wit or to impress itself indelibly 
on the memories of men. Except Shakespeare, probably no 
English poet has left so many lines which have passed into the 
daily usage of his countrymen ; and a rich and beautiful fancy, 
a noble sense of intellectual and moral beauty streams through 
his verse like the sunshine through a pellucid pane. In my 
own judgment, the exquisitely delicate fancy of the ‘Eape of 
the Lock,’ and the restrained and dignified pathos of the ^ Lines 
to an Unfortunate Lady,’ are among the choicest products of 
English poetry. The fashion of literature' has changed, but 
many modern readers, fatigued with obscurity, and affectation, 
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and paradox, and exaggeration, will gladly turn to a poet wlio 
never wrote careless or an unmeaning line, wlio embodied in 
transparent verse so many noble thoughts and images and 
characters, and whose language, if it has not the Eembrandt- 
like depth of colouring of some of his successors, has at least all 
the severe and polished beauty of Greek sculpture. But the 
charm of his versification is more the charm of supremely per- 
fect rhetoric than of music; and, like the century he repre- 
sented, poetic sensibility and imagination are in his poetry 
nnduly subordinated to the reasoning power. 

The balance between these elements has rarely been attained, 
and the ages and nations in which the imagination reigns 
most absolutely are not, I think, those which produce the 
truest poets. There is a state of mind, which is often seen in 
Celtic and in Oriental nations, where all the outlines of the real 
seem to fade away ; where all thought is of the nature of dream- 
ing ; where strong, vague, poetic emotions form the staple of the 
feelings, and where the mind, habitually living in an atmosphere 
of the fantastic and unreal, loses all sense of the probabilities 
and hard realities of life. Such a soil commonly produces a 
rich efflorescence of legends, but it rarely produces poetry of 
the highest order. As gold cannot be worked without a certain 
admixture of alloy, so imagination is rarely converted into great 
poetry except by minds which have a large admixture of tho 
elements of prose, a firm grasp of the realities of things, a 
strong sense of the practical and the human. Homer, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe all possessed it most eminently. 
Their minds were essentially sane. Their measure of probability 
was sound, and they could write with a judgment and a pre- 
cision, a distinctness and accuracy of outline, which no prose 
writer could have surpassed. 

This perfect balance of the purely imaginative and the 
rational elements is only found in the greatest poets ; and wliile 
Shelley has been the most illustrious modern example of the 
excessive predominance of the first, Pope and his school are 
examples of the equally excessive predominance of the second. 
But many years before the eighteenth century had terminated 
there were signs of a new tendency in poetry. It was plainly 
visible in the ' Seasons ’ of Thomson and in the ' Elegy ’ 
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of Gray; it may Ibe traced in some degree in Goldsmith’s 
^ Deserted Village ’ and in Crabbe’s admirable pictures of rural 
life ; and the whole of the poetry of Cowper was a revolt against 
the dominant school and an aspiration towards a wholly different 
ideal. A love of scenery, and especially of its grander forms, 
was evidently growing. There was an increasing appreciation 
of simple nature, of untutored emotions, of older, freer, and 
more artless poetry. The publication of the ^Reliques of 
Ancient Poetry ’ by Bishop Percy in 1765 profoundly affected 
English taste, and the revived sense of the beauties of ancient 
poetry was stimulated by ‘ Warton’s History ’ and reflected in 
the forgeries of Ohatterton and Macpherson. In spite of a few 
popular collections,^ the wealth of poetry which lay entombed 
in the songs and ballads of Scotland was unknown to the English 
world till a Scotch peasant, formed by them and by the school 
of nature, became the greatest lyrical poet of his age. By a 
few strokes of genius Burns gave many of them an immortal 
form, and, as has been truly said, he did for the old songs of 
Scotland what Shakespeare had done for the English drama that- 
preceded him.^ 

The eighteenth-century movement, of which Burns andi 
Cowper were the most illustrious representatives, and which 
just before the close of the century produced the ^Lyrical 
Ballads,’ advanced in spite of the influence of the great critic of 
the day. Johnson had no sense of natural beauty, which, in- 
deed, he was too blind to see ; he could discover little or nothing 
to admire in the ancient ballads, and his canons of taste and 
criticism were still essentially those of the age of Anne.^ The- 


^ See on these collections Shairp’s 
As;peGts of Poetry, pp. 203, 206, 207. 

2 I owe this remark to one who 
is not only a great poet, hut also 
a most admirable critic — Alfred 
Tennyson. 

® In that singularly interesting 
book— Twining’s Country Clergyman 
of the Mghteenth Century — there is a 
criticism of Johnson’s Zwes of the 
Poets, written in 1784, which shows 
clearly that the critical age of Cole- 
ridge was drawing near. ‘His poetry/ 
writes Twining— ‘I mean what he 
esteems such — is only good sense put 
in good metre. He sees no promise 


of Milton’s genius in his jjavenile- 
poems. He feels no beauties in Mr- 
Gray ’s Odes. Did you ever see a. 
more schoolboyish criticism than his. 
upon Gray? What he says about 
blank verse I abominate. . . . In, 
general, I find my palate in matters 
of poetry continually at variance with 
Dr. Johnson’s. I don’t mean this 
alone as any proof that he is wrong. 
But the general taste and feelings of 
the most poetical people, of the best 
poets, are against him. . , He is a 

man of sense, and has an ear — that ia^ 
all.’ *(V. 120.) 
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Shakespearian revival, however, assisted the change, and it was 
part of a movement which was much more than English. 
Ilerder collected the popular German songs. Lessing led a 
revolt against the classical standards of the age of Lewis XIV., 
and founded in Germany a school of criticism very like that 
which was afterwards founded in England by Coleridge. Under 
the influence of Eousseau and his disciple, Bernardin de St.-Pierre, 
what French writers call ^ the sentiment of nature ’ acquired a 
new prominence in French literature. The descriptions of 
Swiss scenery in the ^ Nouvelle Heloise * gave an extraordinary- 
impulse to the taste for natural beauty, and it is curiously illus- 
trated by the fact that more than sixty accounts of travels in 
Switzerland were published between 1750 and 1795.^ The 
literary influence of the French Eevolution was in the same 
direction. Not only old governments and societies, but even 
the old dies in which European thought had been moulded, 
seemed broken. The empire of the artificial and the conven- 
tional was relaxed, and a new strain of passion was introduced 
into human affairs. 

These remarks seem to have led us far from the social history 
of England in the eighteenth century ; but habits of life and 
habits of thought are in truth indissolubly connected, and new 
facilities of travelling and an increased contact between town 
and country had, I believe, a real and a considerable part in the 
literary movement I have described. The increase of luxury 
and refinement which was so conspicuous among the country 
gentlemen was still more manifest in the industrial classes ; but 
while in the upper classes the tendency was towards a greater 
assimilation of manners, in the middle classes it was rather to 
define and distinguish a variety of grades. There was already 
a rich merchant aristocracy who vied in splendour with the first 
nobility. Among tradesmen, the custom of apprentices living 
in the houses, mixing with the families, and serving at the 
tables of their masters, now began to pass away.^ It was a 
change which was not without grave social and moral evils, and 
it corresponded to that greater division between the farmer and 
his labourer which has taken place in the present century. The 

Babeau, Voyageurs en France^ p. 316. 

* See Wilbcrforce’s Llfe^ ii. 164. 
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migration of tlie rich shopkeeper from his shop, which we have 
seen in the first half of the century, had become more general. 
In the earlier years of George II. a thriving London tradesman 
not only lived in his shop, but rarely ventured more than once 
or twice in the summer beyond the sound of Bow bells, and 
then only to Edmonton or Hornsey. There was but one dish of 
meat upon his table. French or Spanish wines were never seen 
there except at Christmas. If he entertained a friend it was 
with elder or raisin wine made by his wife, and with a tankard 
of strong ale y his single maidservant and his apprentice served, 
and when he at last retired from business it was usually to a 
small villa at Turnham Green, or Hackney, or Clapham Common. 
In the country towns the habits were even more frugal. ^ For- 
merly,’ said Dr. Johnson in 1773, ^ a good tradesman had no fire 
but in the kitchen ; none in the parlour except on the Sunday. 
II j father, who was a magistrate of Lichfield, lived thus. They 
never began to have a fire in the parlour but on leaving off 
business, or on some great revolution of their life.’ But 
George III. had not been many years on the throne before these 
habits were totally changed. A successful tradesman had two 
houses. He left his shop as much as possible to his apprentices 
and his journeymen. He spent two or three months of every 
summer at Margate or Brighton. His wife and daughters 
imitated the dress, tastes, and pleasures of the gentry. A foot- 
man stood behind his table. He entertained his friends with 
Madeira and claret. Bloomsbury, Queen, and Bedford Squares, 
in the close neighbourhood of the still aristocratic quarter of 
Solio, were now filled with rich tradesmen, and shortly after tlie 
middle of the century it was noticed as* a new and characteristic 
fiict that private carriages belonging to tradesmen were becoming 
common.' 

The same strain of ostentation ran through the humbler 
ranks of industry. Fielding attributed the great increase of 
robberies in his time largely to increased extravagance of dress, 

» Grose^s Olio, pp. 24-29, 73. Bos^ land (1772), pp. 227, 228. Thcro 
well’s life of Johmon (Orokor’s ed.) is a clever and amusing paper on 
p. 283. See, too, some curioiiKS papers tradesmen’s villas, at the time when 
on the changes in the habits of trades- the fashion had just begun, and when 
men, Ann. lle<ju, 17GG, pp. 205-207 ; a great simplicity of manners still 
171)7, p. 108; 1708, i)].). 202, 203. survived, in the Connoimw)% No. 33 
LetUn on the ipToacnt State of BnQ- (1754). 
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and tliere were loud complaints tliat apprentices and clerks were 
attempting to imitate all tke fasHons of the Maccaronies.^ 

These complaints of growing extravagance in the industrial 
classes were too common in the latter half of the eighteenth 
century not to rest on some real foundation. It was said that 
the old English frugality had departed, that a spirit of specula- 
tion had taken the place of the spirit of patient and prolonged 
industry, that the standard of commercial integrity and the 
high quality of English work were seriously lowered. Birming- 
ham, about the middle of the century, had set up a manufacture 
of cheap guns, and it is stated that more than one hundred and 
fifty thousand were sent annually to the coast of Africa, where 
they were sold for filve and sixpence apiece, and where at least 
half of them burst in the hand that fired them.^ The assize 
of bread, fixing its price, was met by systematic adulteration. 
There were complaints of a similar adulteration of beer, brandy, 
and wine, and an especial Act of Parliament mentions and con- 
demns the practice of selling sloe-leaves and ash-leaves for tea. 
Other Acts under George III. condemned frauds in the coal trade 
and in the manufacture of cordage for ships, and the frequent 
use of short measures in the textile manufactures. But perhaps 
the loudest complaints were of the exceeding badness of the new 
buildings. The rapid extension of London had so greatly raised 
the price of bricks that the makers had begun to mix with the 
brick, clay, ashes, and the slop of the streets ; and the material 
of the bricks was so bad that London, it was said, without the 
intervention of an earthquake, was threatened with the fate of 
Lisbon. There were constant instances of half-built houses 
falling before they could be finished, and it was related that the 
master of a ship which carried several thousand bricks to Nova 
Scotia found on his arrival that more than half of them had 
crumbled into dust during the voyage.^ 

* ‘The majority of clerks,* said such an extravagance ho can have 
a writer in 1789, ‘have not more no difficulty in dniwing a just con- 
thanSO^, to find their board ; shopmen elusion.’ Wales’s My GmndfatkeT's 
I'lCZ. and their board. Some few may Pooliat-'boohfro'm, 170i--179(), 171. 
have more, but when you see a servant ^ Shelburne’s Zv*/b, i. 40i. 
with his hair elegantly dressed every ® The London June 2-5, 

(^ay, silk or nankeen breeches, white Aug. 2-4, 1764 ; Zotters on the 
silk stockings, change of buckles with sent State of England^ pp. 240, 241; 
every fashion, out every evening at Pike’s Hist, of Crlinc, ii. 897. 
playhouses ; . . . when a master sees 
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These evils were undoubtedly real, though they were cer- 
tainly not peculiar to the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
They were evils such as always spring out of increased com- 
petition, increased industrial activity, increased facilities of 
rapidly acquiring wealth. In spite of a few calamities, the 
eighteenth century, till within eight years of its close, had been 
in England a period of singular and almost uninterrupted 
prosperity. In the reign of George II. the exports had almost 
doubled.^ In the fourteen years between the accession of 
George III. and the beginning of the American troubles they 
again rose from 14,693,270L to 17,128, 029Z.2‘ Then came a 

great check, and as America had been the chief market for 
English goods, there were loud predictions of approaching 
industrial ruin. But within a year of the signature of peace 
the English exports to independent America exceeded those of 
the last years of the colonial period i and the first ten years of 
the Administration of Pitt were among the most prosperous 
England had ever known. In spite of increased debt and in- 
creased taxation, the exports rose to 24,900,000Z. The tonnage 
of English vessels at least doubled.® The revenue in nearly all 
its branches proved elastic, and all the great manufacturing and 
commercial towns advanced with startling rapidity. The great 
and general rise of prices under George III. at once indicated 
and stimulated industrial prosperity, and the chief benefit 
naturally fell to the productive classes. Hume has left the 
interesting remark that, in the twenty-eight years that elapsed 
between the writing of the sixth volume of his ' History ’ and the 
publication of the edition of 1786, prices in England had perhaps 
risen more than in the preceding 150 years.'* In a pamphlet 
published in 1779 it was noticed as a characteristic feature of 
the time, that the papers were now full of accounts of tallow- 
chandlers, grocers, and other tradesmen leaving fortunes of 
20,000Z. or 30,000Z.® The same energy which showed itself in 
reckless and distempered speculation showed itself also in com- 
mercial enterprise 5 the discoveries of Captain Cook extended 


' Oraik’s Mistonj of Commerce, ii. 
202 , 

Ibid. ii. 202 ; iii. 67. 

• Chalmers’ Estimate, p. 147 ,- 


Craik, iii. 83-85. 

^ Hume’s liutory, vi. 177, 

® ComjparaiwG Murdem of Great 
BritaJin and Ireland, p. 23, 
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the horizon of the world, and in New Zealand and Australia he 
founded colonies which already contain a far greater English 
population than the American colonies at the time of their 
separation, and which seem likely to play a great and most 
beneficent part in the history of mankind. 

In agriculture the period we are considering was marked by 
improvements which added largely to the productiveness of the 
soil, but they were improvements which for the most part were 
not favourable to the small farmer, for they required an amount 
of capital and skill which he did not possess. The system of 
drill husbandry and a greatly improved system of rotation of 
crops were introduced by Jethro Tull in the first half of the 
century, and though like many other eminent benefactors of 
mankind he died half ruined and unappreciated, the methods 
which he taught spread widely after his death. The cultivation 
of field turnips, though not absolutely new, was immensely 
extended, chiefly through the ejfforts of Lord Townshend, the 
old colleague and rival of Walpole, whose great farming experi- 
ments in Norfolk shortly after the middle of the century con- 
tributed very materially to the advance of British agriculture. 
Several other kinds of field cultivation were about the same time 
introduced or extended. The use of lime in preparing the 
ground became common. A number of ingenious agricultural 
instruments were invented, and a new and improved system of 
drainage was introduced by Elkington. But great as were the 
improvements in arable farming, they were surpassed. by those 
which were effected in the improvement of sheep and cattle. It 
was about 1755 that Bakewell began his experiments with 
this object. He travelled over much of the Continent for the 
purpose of studying the different breeds, and he soon perceived 
that by judicious crossing it was possible to raise the breeds in 
England to a perfection hitherto unknown. Several great 
landlords and farmers in England and Scotland perceived at 
once the value of the discovery, and in the last half of the 
century the breed of animals in England was probably more 
improved than in all the recorded centuries that preceded it. 
Merino sheep were about the same time introduced, apparently 
by the King himself. 
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There is a remarkable passage in Arthur Young’s ^ Tour in 
France’ which shows clearly the relation of the discoveries I have 
enumerated to the consolidation of farms. He is speaking ot 
the smallness of French farms as compared with English ones, 
of the great inferiointy of French form cultivation^ and of the 
manifest connection between these two facts. ‘ Where/ he asks, 

^ is the little farmer to be found who will cover his whole farm 
with marl at the rate of 100 to 150 tons per acre ? who will drain 
all his land at the expense of 21, or 3L per acre ? . . . who to 
improve the breed of his sheep will give 1,000 guineas for the 
use of a single ram for a single season ? . . . who will send across 
the kingdom to distant provinces for new implements and for 
men to use them ? who will employ and pay men for residing 
in provinces where practices are found which they want to 
introduce into their farms ? At the very mention of such 
exertions common in England, what mind can be so perversely 
framed as to imagine for a single moment that such things are 
to be effected by little farmers ? Deduct from agriculture all 
the practices that have made it flourishing in this island, and 
you have precisely the management of small farms.’ 

It is impossible, indeed, to consider the history of Englisli 
agriculture in the last centuiy without arriving at the conclusion 
that its peculiar excellence and type sprang mainly from the 
fact that the ownership and control of land were chiefly in tlxo 
hands of a wealthy and not of a needy class ; and a large number 
of great gentlemen farmers led the way in all the paths of pro- 
gress that have been described. Anotlier influence, howeveu*, 
of a much less beneficial character, which was tending to tlia 
extinction of small farms, grew out of the sudden extension 
of manufiictures. The domestic manufactures, which had 
hitherto formed an important element in the life and re- 
sources of a small farmer, suddenly ceased. Before this timo 
not only the implements of culture and articles of dress required 
in a farmer’s house were made at home, but also in many parts 
of England the wives and daughters of small farmers were 
Iiabitually employed in spinning, weaving, and manufacturing' a 
great variety of articles for the London market. In its moral 
effects such a system of manufacture was immensely preferal)!!^ 
to that of the crowded manufixetory, while economically it had 
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tlie great advantage of enabling a farming class to exist in 
comfort on farms which could never support them by agricul- 
tural produce alone. It had the advantage also of furnishing em- 
ployment for the periods of the year when agricultural labour is 
very slack, for- the infirm members of the family, for delicate 
women, for old men who were too weak to labour in the fields. 
But the inventions of Arkwright, Hargreaves, and Oromjpton 
destroyed this resource. Manufactures were concentrated in 
gi'eat centres, and the articles which had once been produced by 
manual dexterity were now produced in such quantities and with 
such cheapness by machinery that all other modes of producing 
them ceased. This was, I believe, one of the most serious of 
the many serious evils that have accompanied and qualified 
the great benefits which manufacturing progress has produced. 

In this manner, by irresistible economical causes which 
were independent of, and stronger than, any legislation, the 
small farmers were gradually turned into wage - earning 
labourers. The improvements in husbandry and the improve- 
ments in manufactures were alike incompatible with the old 
system, and the balance of profits was now clearly on the side 
of large farms. Arthur Young calculated in 17GS that the 
average size over the greater part of England was then slightly 
under 300 acres, ^ and the tendency was undoubtedly in the 
direction of still further consolidation. He did not in any way 
regret it. The nett produce of the soil was largely increased. 
He contended with great force that through the increased 
demand for labour enlarged farms supported a greater popula- 
tion than small ones ; ^ that in every district where agriculture 
and manufactures were combined, the quality of husbandly 
was below the average ; and that the position of the English 
agricultural labourer was incontestably superior to tliat of the 
small tenant on the Continent. Yet, when all this is admitted, 
the sudden destruction of one of the chief means of livelihood of 
countless families could not have been effected without much 

^ Nortlern Tout, iv. 102-202. difFerence ; * and the large farmers, he 

ine single circumstance/ he adds, almost invariably expend more 
says, of much of the labour of small labour than the sraall ones, in pro- 
farms being servants unmarried, and poriion to their acres. Yimng’.s 
nine-tenths of ^that of great ones Political AHtlmeilo, pp. 294, 205. 
labourers married, malies a great 
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suffering, and there could have been no immediate increase of 
wages sufficient to compensate for it. A vast displacement of 
iudustrie.s took place, and a change of conditions, which up- 
rooted a great part of the agricultural population from the soil, 
brought with it grave moral evils and created divisions and 
antagonisms of interest which may prove very dangerous in the 
future. A long series of unusually bad harvests, shortly after 
the middle of the century, aggravated the transition, and it was 
soon found that restraints on marriage act much less powerfully 
on simple labourers than on occupiers of the soil.^ 

Another important feature in the agricultural condition of 
England in the latter half of the century was that it ceased to 
be a wheat-exporting country. The English corn laws had 
already passed through several phases. The older policy of the 
country was to prohibit absolutely the exportation of corn, but 
with the increased production of agriculture and the increased 
power of the agricultural interest, this policy was abandoned at 
the end of the fourteenth century ; and after more than one 
violent fluctuation a law of Charles II. established a system 
which was in force at the Revolution. Under this law free 
exportation was permitted as long as the home price did not 
exceed fifty-three shillings and fourpence a quarter ; while im- 
portation was restrained by prohibitory duties until that price 
was attained in the home market, and by a heavy duty of eigixt 
shillings in the quarter when the home price ranged between 
fifty-three shillings and fourpence and eighty shillings. At the 
Revolution, however, a new policy was adopted. The duties on 
importation were unchanged, while exportation was not only 
permitted but encouraged by a bounty of five shillings in the 
quarter as long as the home price did not exceed forty-eight 
shillings. It was the firm conviction of the statesmen of this 
period that, husbandry being the necessary and main industry of 
the greater part of the English people, and the foundation on 
which the whole system of political power in England is based, 
its encouragement should be a capital object of legislation, and 
that it was also a matter of the utmost political moment that 

’ See a striking passage on the iv. 248. See, too, Kay^s Social Con- 
difTcrence in Young’s Northern Tour, ditUm of the Peoj)le^ i. 860. 
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the island should be self-supporting, independent of all other 
nations for the necessaries of life. The new subsidy to the 
landed interest, it was urged, would inevitably give a great 
impulse to tillage, and by making it possible to cultivate with 
profit a larger area of land would make the home price of wheat 
both steadier and lower. When the farmer cultivated only for 
the home market he was naturally tempted to understock his 
farm through fear that his produce might be left on his hands, 
and if the harvest fell but a little below the average there was 
an immediate scarcity. But with the prospect of a large and 
profitable foreign market more corn would be produced and 
fluctuations in price would be less rapid. In periods of great 
scarcity, however, temporary Acts were passed prohibiting for 
a short time the exportation, and suspending the duties on 
imported corn. 

This legislation has been the subject of one of those great 
revolutions of opinion which must always impress upon a 
judicious student a deep sense of the fallibility of political 
reasonings. During the greater part of the eighteenth century 
its wisdom appears to have been perfectly unquestioned, and it 
was accepted and maintained by statesmen of every party. 
Arthur Young has devoted a considerable space to the subject 
of the corn laws, and he considers the English law one of 
the highest examples of political wisdom. The system of an 
absolutely free corn trade, which prevailed in Holland, would, 
he maintained, be ruinous in a country which depended mainly 
on its agriculture. The system of forbidding all exportation of 
corn, which prevailed in Spain, Portugal, and many parts of 
Italy, and during the greater part of the century in France, 
was altogether incompatible' with a flourishing corn husbandry. 
Prices would be too fluctuating — in some years so low that the 
farmers would be ruined, in others so high that the people 
would be starved. It had been ‘the singular felicity’ of this 
country to have devised a plan which accomplished the strange 
paradox of at once lowering the price of corn and encouraging 
agriculture. ‘This was one of the most remarkable strokes of 
policy, and the most contrary to the general ideas of all Europe, 
of any that ever were carried into execution and ‘it cannot bo 
doubted,’ he said, ‘ that this system of exporting with a bounty has 
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been of infinite national importance.’^ Burke declared that 
experience, tke most unerring of guides, had amply proved the 
value of the corn bounty as a means of supplying the English 
people with cheap bread 3 ^ and Malthus defended it against the 
strictures of Adam Smith, and maintained that it had proved an 
inestimable benefit to the labouring poor.^ Modern economists, 
on the other hand, are accustomed entirely to condemn it. 
They describe it as one of the worst instances of a class employ- 
ing their legislative power to subsidise themselves at the ex- 
pense of the community, and they have altogether refused to 
attribute to the corn bounties the remarkable and undoubted 
fact that in spite of the increase of population the price of corn 
was from fifteen to twenty per cent, cheaper during the seventy 
years that followed the law of 1689 than it had been during the 
forty years’that preceded it.** I have quoted in a former volume 
several statistics about the price of wheat. It will here be suflS.- 
cient to repeat that its average during the first sixty years of 
the eighteenth century was but a fraction above forty shillings 
a quarter, and that during the forty years which preceded 1750 
it sank as low as , one pound sixteen shillings without being 
accompanied by any corresponding fall in wages.® 

Shortly after the Peace of 1763, however, there were evident 
signs that population was beginning to press upon the means 
of subsistence. The export of corn diminished 3 the price rose, 
and several temporary Acts were passed to relieve the scarcity. 
Something, no doubt, was due to a succession of bad harvests, and 
something to the spread of pasture in consequence of the dis- 
coveries of Bakewell 3 but the main cause appears to have been 
the rapid growth of the population in the manufacturing centres. 
In the decade from 1770 to 1780 the imports and exports of 
wheat for the first time almost balanced each other, and after 
1790 England ceased to be an exporting country.® 


^ Arthur Young’s Political AritJi- 
metio, pp. 27-34, 193, 276. It is re- 
markable that in this booh, which 
was published in 1774, Young dwells 
upon the great probability of Ame- 
rican corn being brought over to 
England at a price with wliifch it 
would be impossible for the English 
farmers to compete. See pp. 279-281. 

^ Pao'C. Hist, xvii. 480. 

VOL, VI. 


® On Pojpulaiiim^ bk. iii. c. 10. 

^ Oraik’s Hist, of Commerce^ ii. 
145-147. 

® See the tables in Adam Smith’s 
Wealth of Nations^ bk. i. ii. ; Mal- 
thus, bk. iii. c. 10 ; and also a great 
many facts on the subject in Young's 
Political AHtlmetic. 

“ See Porter’s Pwr/ress of 
Jfationt p. 147. 


O 
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The changing conditions of English agriculture were met by 
the Act of 1773 — an Act which has been described as the most 
liberal English corn law before 1846. It admitted foreign 
wheat at the almost nominal duty of sixpence a quarter as soon 
as the home price had risen to forty-eight shillings a quarter, and 
rye, peas, beans, barley, and oats on terms which were equally 
easy. It maintained the old bounty of five shillings a quarter on 
exported wheat, but it made both that bounty and the liberty 
of exportation cease when the home price was ’ forty-four shil- 
lings. The system of bounties on exportation was extended 
to oats, peas, and beans ; but, as in the case of barley and wheat, 
the exportation was forbidden after the home price had risen to 
a defined and moderate level. The object of the Legislature was 
to prevent those violent fluctuations of price which had been 
frequent before the Act of 1689 ; and it was believed that, in con- 
sequence of these measures, wheat would not fluctuate greatly 
beyond the limits of forty-four and forty-eight shillings a 
quarter, and that the piice of other grain would bo equally 
steady.' 

Great efforts were at the same time made to bring a larger 
part of England under cultivation, and enclosure bills multiplied 
with a wonderful rapidity. An immense proportion of England 
at this time was still waste, or was held in common and very 
slightly cultivated. By the law of England the soil of common 
land belonged usually to the lord of the manor, but the sur- 
rounding freeholders had certain defined rights upon it. They 
were of difierent kinds — rights of pasture, which were often let 
out at a penny an acre,^ rights of cutting wood and turf, and 
also rights of cultivation. In England, wrote in 1723 an author 
who was very conversant with agricultural matters, ‘every 
parish has three large common fields for corn belonging to it 
(besides the common for pasture), wherein every freeholder has 
his share — one six acres, another four, another eight or ten, ac- 
cording to his substance — not lying contiguous in each field, but 
perhaps in two or three places, according to the quality of the 
land. Two of these fields are continually under corn — namely, 
one for the winter corn and the other for the summer.’ ® When 

^ Wealth of Nat ions, bk. iv. c. 6. Waste Lands in 1795. 

“ Iteport of tbe Committee on ® Considerations for Promotmg 
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the crop was on the ground it belonged exclusively to the person 
to whom it had been granted, but when the crop was secured 
the land reverted to commonage among all the persons who had 
arants of land in such common fields.^ 

The cultivation of these lands appears to have been the 
worst, the most wasteful, and the most exhausting in England. 
The pasture land was usually of a wretched description, and often 
enormously overstocked. Nothing was done for it in the way 
of draining or manure, and the greater part of common laud • 
appears to have been perfectly uncultivated and almost wholly 
unproductive. It has been estimated, probably without any 
exaggeration, that the enclosure and separate cultivation of the 
common lands must have increased their produce at least five- 
fold.^ It is not true that these lands were public property. The 
rights that have been described belonged to the surrounding 
freeholders in defined and recognised proportions, or were con- 
veyed to tenants in the leases of their farms. There were claims, 
however, of an uncertain and vague character, resting on long 
prescription ; there were numerous squatters who had settled on 
these great wastes without any legal rights, and who obtained 
from them a scanty' and precarious livelihood, and a large 
vagrant population of gipsies, tramps, poachers, smugglers, and 
nomadic mendicants found them an important element in their 
existence. 

There were some Acts of Parliament under G eorge II. for en- 
abling the lord of the manor, with the assent of the majority of 
the commoners, to enclose portions of waste land for the purposo 
of planting for the benefit of the commoners; and in 1773 a 
general Act was passed ^ for the better cultivation, improvement, 
and regulation of the common arable fields, wastes, and com- 
mons of pasture in this kingdom.’ It provided that, with the 
assent of three-fourths of the commoners, tillage and arable 

AgrmilfAiTe^ by R.L.V.N. (Lord fields were allotted, in tho evidence 
j\lolcs worth), p. 19. The fullest of Mr. l^lamire, in the Report of the 
account I have seen of the manner in Committee on Commons Enclosure in 
which common fields were managed is 1844, p. 27. 

in a pamphlet called Sugg options for ‘ Bee Sir J. Sinclair’s Report of the 

Mmderbig the Mriclosure of (Jommooi Committee of the House of Commons 
Fields a, Source of Fojmkitkm and on Waste Lands in 1795. 

Miches, by Thomas Stone, land sur- ® McCulloch’s Account of the 
vcyor (1787). There is a curious MHtish Emgrire, i. 580. 
description of the way in which these 
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raised the rate of wages. There were also many minor and sub- 
sidiary advantages. The enclosures made the country much 
more defensible in the event of an invasion. They improved 
the climate and health of the inhabitants, which suffered severely 
from the vast tracts of undrained land. They mitigated the 
burden of the tithes, as in the Enclosure Acts the lay and 
spiritual owners of tithes generally acquiesced in receiving a 
portion of land instead of their right to tithes.^ They added 
greatly to the good order and security of the community by en- 
closing wastes which were the especial resorts and refuges of 
highwaymen and footpads, and of all the idlest and most dis- 
orderly elements of society. 

The change was an inevits^ble one. With the famine prices 
of the great French War it advanced with gigantic strides, and 
it is impossible reasonably to question that it was a vast benefit 
to the community. ‘ Without enolosures,’ Arthur Young em- 
phatically said, ^ there can be no good husbandry ; ’ and he has 
shown how, under their influence, great tracts which had once 
been inhabited only by a wretched and thinly scattered popula- 
tion sunk in poverty, idleness, and crime, had become the fertile 
and prosperous home of thriving industry.^ Young was before 
all things a farmer, and he may be suspected of some bias to- 
wards the landed interest ; but such a bias will hardly be at- 
tributed to Bentham. But the patriarch of the philosophical 
Radicals is at least equally enthusiastic. He describes the 
division of common lands as ^ one of the greatest and best un- 
derstood improvements ’ of the age. ^ When we pass over the 
lands which have undergone this happy change," he writes, ‘ we 
are enchanted as with the appearance of a new colony. Harvests, 
flocks, and smiling habitations have succeeded to the sadness 
and sterility of the desert. Happy conquests of peaceful in- 
dustry ! noble aggrandisements, which inspire no alarms and 
provoke no enemies ! " The enclosures he emphatically declared 
to be alike favourable to the interests of rich and poor. They 
augmented the wealth of the former, but they at the same time 

1 See Bishop Wsitson^B Anecdotes of the subject most fully and elaborately 
Jlis 07V71 Life, ii. 60. in his PoUtioal Arithmetic. In this 

There are many passages re- treatise he answers at length Brice’s 
lating to enclosures scattered through arguments against enclosures. 
Young’s TourSt but he has treated 
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with equal certainty raised the wages of labour in the very 
quarter where those wages had hitherto been most miserably 
inadequate.^ 

It was impossible^ however, that such a change could have 
been accomplished without producing some opposition, and with- 
out inflicting some serious suffering. Among the eccentricities 
of opinion of Dr. Price was a conviction that the population of 
England had been declining since the Revolution, and he de- 
nounced enclosures as one great cause of depopulation. Multi- 
tudes of poor men who, without any legal right, had found a 
home upon the common land were driven away homeless and 
without compensation. Except by occasional riots they had no 
means of striking the attention of the world, and their sufferings 
would probably have found no expression in literature had not a 
poet of exquisite and tender genius described them in one of tlie 
most admirable poems of the eighteenth century.^ The position 
of the many small freeholders and leaseholders who had legal 
rights ‘in the common land was different. The Enclosure Bills 
carefully provided that every legal right should be ascertained 
and compensated, and there is, I believe, no reason to doubt 
that in general the commissioners honestly endeavoured to carry 
this purpose into effect. The compensations were sometimes 
made in the form of money and sbmetimes by the allotment to 
each commoner of a portion of the divided land. The expense, 
however, of a private Act of Parliament, even when it was alj- 
solutely uncontested, commonly amounted to sums ranging from 
180Z. to 300Z., and sometimes to much larger sums. Much tlie 
larger part of the lands fell to the lord of tlie manor. In the 
case of small enclosures, rapacious counti'y attorneys, surveyors, 
and Parliamentary fees often swallowed up all, or nearly all, the 
proportion of compensation which the poor man sliould have re- 
ceived for the loss of his common rights. The interests of future 
generations of labourers were, almost wholly neglected. There 
were complaints of the absolute power, and sometimes of the 

* Bentbam’s Worl%i,M2] viii.440. He drives his flock to pick the scanty 

* ‘ Whore then, ah I where, shall blade, 

poverty reside, Those fenceless fields the sons of 

To ’scape the pressure of contiguous wealth divide, 

pride? And e’en the bare worn common is 

If to some common’s fenceless limits denied.’ 

strayed, Goldsmith’s Dmriccl Village. 
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partiality, of the commissioners ; and it was said — no douht with 
much truth — that where doubtful, intricate, and conflicting 
interests were in presence, where the terms of leases had to be 
altered and new adjustments of rent to be made, the poor man 
who could not fee counsel or convey witnesses contended at a 
most unfair disadvantage with his wealthy neighbour.^ 

The excessive legal expense of the enclosures, which was a 
serious and undoubted evil, was partly remedied by the Enclo- 
sure Acts of 1801 and 1845 ; though no change in landed pro- 
perty which passes through the hands of English lawyers has 
ever yet been cheaply effected. The example of Frederick the 
Great, who for twenty years before 1783 is said to have expended 
out of his very moderate revenue not less than S00,000Z. a year 
in encouraging, by premiums and in other ways, the reclamation 
and cultivation of land in Prussia, was held up as an example ; 
and the permanent advantages to all classes of Englishmen of 
the great enclosures of the latter half of the eighteenth century 
and of the early years of the nineteenth century have been very 
great. The movement, however, contributed powerfully to that 
consolidation of farms and that conversion of small tenants into 
agricultural labourers which the introduction of more expensive 
farming, and the extinction of domestic industries had already 
begun. Some small farms were at once turned into large ones 
by enclosing considerable tracts of common land, and numerous 
little farmers, who had been just able to subsist with the assist- 
ance of free pasture, now found their position untenable. Money 
compensation was soon spent or divided ; the little farm was 
thrown up and absoi'bed into its larger neighbour, and the farmer 
himself became an agricultural labourer. 

In a country like England, where farming is carried on upon 
scientific principles, with a large expenditure of capital and 
with proportionally large returns, this transformation appears 
to me to- have been absolutely inevitable. From the time when 
the domestic manufactures were destroyed by the factory syste.m, 
and when the commons wex *0 for the most part enclosed, the 

^ Mucla informa, tion on those sub- Commons Pmervation (1867) ; anrl in 
jeets will be found in the Ilcports the recent book of Mr. Ounnin.Q’iinin, 
of the Pnrliainehtary Committees in PolUios and Eoomniios^ pp. 208“2 1 (5. 
1795, 1797, 1800, and 181'l ; in the Sinclair, Eeport of the Oom- 

Debates upon the Commons Act of mittec of the House of Commons, 
1845 ; in a work called Six Essays on 1797. 
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economical causes became irresistible. At the same time the 
change is not one to be looked upon with enthusiasm. In com- 
paring the lot of a day-labourer in a prosperous country with 
that of a small farmer or peasant proprietor it will usually be 
found that the annual earnings of the former are larger than 
those of the latter ; that his food is better and more abundant ; 
that his daily labour is less excessive^ that he is free from 
the burden of debt which weighs so heavily on the peasant 
proprietors of the Continent; that he possesses, since the 
law of settlement has been relaxed, a much larger amount of 
real independence. On the other hand, in some of the most 
important moral respects his condition is far inferior. The 
possession of land, or the hope of gradually attaining it, is found 
by experience to be one of the strongest of all incentives to 
providence, industry, and self-restraint ; and in the poorest classes 
these qualities hold an especially prominent place among the 
springs of character and in the hierarchy of virtues. Probably 
no other class in English life can hope for so little from their 
exercise as the agricultural labourer. Probably no other class 
lead a life so purely animal, look forward so little to the future, 
are so completely dissociated from national interests, or yield so 
readily to the temptations of the public-house. The possession 
of a little garden brings with it a whole train of tastes and 
habits to which the modern labourer is a stranger.^ Gross 
ignorance, reckless multiplication, and a deplorably low standard 
of comfort and decency long characterised very generally the 
agricultural labourers of England. The improvidence created 
by parish relief, the extreme imperfection of country education, 
and the overcrowding of dwellings, created partly by the dilli- 
culty of obtaining cottages and partly by their own miserable 
standard of comfort, aggravated the situation,’ and the detailed 
inquiries that were made into the condition of agricultural 
labourers between 1840 and 1850 revealed a social condition 
which was disgraceful to civilisation.^ Much has since been 


' This fact was not unrecognised 
in the eighteenth century. "Eden 
noticed that in parts of Leicestershire 
‘ most ^ of the poor have little ga.r- 
dens, in which they chiefly cultivate 
potatoes. ^ Gardens are found to be 
great incitements to industry, and 


accordingly in some parislics the poor 
have four or live acres each, assigncjd 
them for a. garden at a very moderal.e 
rent. This supplies them with cheese, 
butter, and milk at an easy rate.’ 
Eden’s 7/ton/ i. 560. 

* A terrible array of facts illus* 
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done to imjDrove it^ and in some parts of England it lias been 
very materially changed ; but the condition of the agricultural 
labourer is still a phase of English life on which no patriot can 
look with pleasure, and the sharp contrasts of interest or senti- 
ment which divide the farmer from the labourer may constitute 
a grave political danger to the Empire. 

The increase of population in England in the latter half 
of the eighteenth century appears to have been very rapid. 
According to the most careful computation the population of Eng- 
land and Wales in 1700 was about 5,134,561 j in 1750, 6,039,684; 
in 1801, 9,172,980.^ The immense acceleration of the rate of 
progress in the second half of the century was mainly in the 
towns, and was due to the growth of manufactures and commerce, 
and it was the leading cause of the multiplication of enclosures. 
The English poor law, compelling every parish to support its 
paupers, did undoubtedly encourage reckless and improvident 
marriages, but it • had on the other hand a strong repressive 
influence on the agricultural population by making it the plain 
interest of every landlord to discourage cottages or small farms 
which might shelter families likely some day to fall upon the 
rates. The law of Elizabeth requiring every cottage to be con- 
nected with four acres of land appears to have become obsolete 
for a considerable time before its repeal in 1775; and it is 
probable that the appalling condition of overcrowding, indecency, 
and sanitary neglect in the labourers’ cottages which was dis- 
closed by the Parliamentary Commission of 1842 existed to a 
large extent before the close of the eighteenth century. Un- 
married labourers, it is true, still lived very generally with tlie 
farmers, but there were already loud complaints of the ex- 
treme difflculty which the poor found in procuring habitations. 
Labourers, it was said, who wished to migrate from their parents 
were sometimes refused permission from the lord of the manor 


trating* this truth will he found in 
Kay’s Social Condition of the People, 
i. 472-,579v See, too, J^igland as It i,% 
hy William Johnston, o. xxx. (X8ol), 
a book which appears to mo to con- 
tain a great deal of valuable, though 
very unpalatable, truth. See, too, an 
essay on ‘ The Domestic Economy of 
the Labouring Classes,’ in Walker’s 
The Original, pp. 199-^218. 


* This was the calculation made 
by Mr. Finlayson. McCulloch’s Ac- 
count of the British Empire, art. 
‘Population.’ The census of 1801 (the 
first made) reckoned the population 
of England and Wales at 8,872,980, 
exclusive of the soldiers and sailors ; 
these amounted to 470,598 for the 
United Kingdom. 
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to build a cottage on the common. They could neitlier obtain 
tenements, nor small plots to build upon, and they sometimes 
availed themselves of a long winter night to raise a hovel on 
the roadside or on the common.^ The difficulty was naturally 
aggravated when the commons were enclosed ; but whether on 
the whole the direct and immediate efiect of enclosures was to 
diminish the agricultural population has been a matter of much 
controversy. The most probable opinion seems to be that, by 
increasing employment and production, they on the whole rather 
stimulated it.^ But great displacements occurred. Districts 
once covered with small arable farms were turned into im- 
mense pastures, and there were complaints that a single man 
monopolised a tract which had formerly supported twelve 
or fourteen industrious families.^ Whole villages which had 
depended on free pasture land and fuel, dwindled and perished, 
and a stream of emigrants passed to America. Macaulay, in 
an essay which is by no means among the most valuable of his 
productions, has censured Goldsmith’s ^ Deserted Village ’ as 
wholly unnatural and incongruous. The village, ho says, in its 
happy state could only have existed in England i the village in 
its deserted state could only have existed in Ireland. But there 
are contemporary pictures of the effects of enclosures in England 
which go far to refute the criticism.^ 

1 Eden’s History of tJie Poor, i. ‘ Provide new employment,’ he said, 
301. ‘ Cottages,’ says Arthur Young, ‘ and new hands will inevitably l‘oUo\v; 
‘are in general the habitations ot‘ la- an Act of Parliament to raise money 
bourers, who all swarm with children; for the improvement of a million of 
many have double, treble, and oven waste acres would inoreaso population 
quadruple families.’ Northern Tour, more tlian twenty score of naturalisa- 
iv. 410. On the powerful influence tion bills.’ Northern Tour, iv. 414. 
of the poor law in inducing both land- » ParL Hist, xxxii. 237. 
lords and farmers to forbid the crec- < Thus, in a pamphlet published 
tion oflabourora’ cottages, see Young’s in 1780 the writer complains that 
Politiaal Arithmetio, pp. 03-05, ‘tlie huidowner converts twenty small 

Tin's subject is es<pecially treated farms into about four large ones, and 
in an able pamphlet by the Kcv. at tlio same time the tenants of those 
J. Hewlett (1780), who examined in large farms are tied down in their 
detail the^ fluctuations of popula.tion leases not to plough any of the pre- 
in many dilTerent parishes. There is mises so let to farm, by which means 
a curious collection of contomi)orary [of] several hundred villages that forty 
pamphlets on enclosures, written years ago contained between 400 and 
irom different points of view, in the 500 inliabitants, very few will now be 
Hritish Miisouin, bound up with those found to exceed eighty and some not 
of Mr. Hewlett ; I have derived much luilf that number; nay, some contain 
assistance from them. Arthur Young only one poor, old, decrepit man or 
considered enclosures one of the woman liired by tbe occupiers of the 
best means of promoting population, laud. , The young and hcaUby 
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The increase of corn produced by the enclosures for a time 
checked the importations, but there were many deficient harvests ; 
prices were on an average considerably higher than in the first 
half of the century ; ^ there was much fluctuation in the corn 
trade, and several temporaiy measures were taken. The Corn 
Law of 1791 was adjusted to the higher level of prices, and was 
somewhat less liberal than that of 1773. The importation of 
wheat was prevented by prohibitory duties till the home price 
was fifty shillings. It was only subject to a duty of sixpence 
a quarter when the home price was fifty-four shillings. It was 
subject to a duty of two shillings and sixpence when the home 
price ranged between these two figures. Exportation was abso- 
lutely forbidden when the home price was higher than forty- 
six shillings, and encouraged by a bounty up to forty-four 
shillings, and corresponding measures were taken to regulate the 
trade in other grain. But, in spite of the enclosures, the home 
supply soon became inadequate to the wants of the country, and 
the last years of the century were among the worst England had 
ever known. The distress produced by increasing pressure of 
population on means of subsistence, and by great displacements 
and revolutions of industry, was aggravated by a terrible period of 
commercial crisis and depression, a succession of extremely bad 
harvests and a great French war. The price of the necessaries 
of life rose out of all proportion to the rate of wages ^ and fluc- 
tuated with a violence that was extremely disastrous to the 
labouring poor. At the close of the summer of 1795 wheat was 
sold at the enormous price of six guineas a quarter. In 179G 
it was at one time one hundred and twenty-two sldllings—at 
another fifty-six sliillings, and in the last year of the century it 
again rose to ninety-two shillings and seven pence a quarter.*^ 


have disperHed themsolves; those 
that could pay tlieir passage, having 
transported themselves to^AmorioaV 
Oimory Ilemarhs on Unalomrof hj a 
Ooimtnj Fanner^ pp. 2-5. 

* See a table of the exports and 
imports for several years after 1771. 
Maepherson’s Amiah of OoDmeroe^ iii 
674-076. See, too, Malthas On 
IcUion^ c. 10. 

Several valuable st.'itistics illus- 
trating the relation between wages 
and the prioe of food at this time, 
will be found in Eden’s UiUory of 


the Poor, i. 

” Porter’s Progress of the JVation, 
p. 452. There is some discrepancy 
about the accounts of tlio average. 
Compare Eden’s Ilktory of tlw Pmr, 
app. Ixxviii. Broderick’s Pnglish Lamd 
mul English Zandlords, app.v. Tlio- 
rold Eogors’s Sw Omturies of Wogos 
midPrioes. Accorclingto Mr.NichoHs, 
the average price of a quarter of wheat 
between 1785 and 1754 was about 
forty-niue shillings and nincpcnice, 
and between 1795 and 1801 eighty" 
seven shillings. 
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The poor rate, which at the beginning of the century was 
probably less than a million a year, was about two millions at 
the close of the American War, but rose to four millions before 
the end of the century.^ 

All the evidence we possess concurs in showing that during 
the first three-quarters of the century the position of the poorer 
agricultural classes in England was singularly favourable. The 
price of wheat was both low and steady. Wages, if they advanced 
slowly, appear to have commanded an increased proportion of 
the necessaries of life, and there were all the signs of growing 
material well-being. It was noticed that wheat bread, and that 
made of the finest flour, which at the beginning of the period 
had been confined to the upper and middle classes, had become 
before the close of it over the greater part of England the uni- 
versal food, and that the consumption of cheese and butter in 
proportion to the population in many districts almost trebled. 
The use of tea had immensely extended, and- potatoes, turnips, 
carrots, and cabbages, which in the early years of the century had 
been only raised by the spade, were now commonly raised by the 
plough, and entered largely into the habitual food of the work- 
ing classes. Beef and mutton were eaten almost daily in villages 
where their use had before been hardly known, or where at most 
they had been eaten only once a week, and the immense consump- 
tion of animal food by the mass of the population was one of the 
features that most distinguished England from the Continent.^ 


^ Broderick, p. 218. Nicholls’s 
History of the Poor Zaw^ i. 406. 

Dr. Price even maintained that 
‘ it is the superior price of liesh that 
hurts the poor, as it forces them to 
consume bread only, consequently , 
they could live better when wheat 
was high than they can now while it 
is comparatively low.’ Young dis- 
sents from this opinion ; but he says, 

‘ In Prance, where bread, I apprehend, 
j'orms nineteen parts in twenty of the 
food of the people, corn, and especially 
wheat, is the only great object of 
cultivation, vines answering to our 
barley. In England, on the contrary, 
the quantity of meat, butter, and 
cheese consumed by all ranks of tho 
people is immense— to a much greater 
value, 1 should suppose, than that of 
wheat, hence cattle to our farmers 
is an object as important as corn.’ 


Young’s Political Ao'ithmetiG, pp. 133, 
168. See, too, the emphatic testimony 
of Sir J. Stewart, Miquiry into the 
PHnoi})les of Political Poonowyiyi^l')^ 
bk. i. c. 18, to the extent to which the 
English people lived on pork, beef, 
and mutton ; the remarks of Adam 
Smith, WeaWb of Nations^ bk. i. c. 8 ; 
the review of tho condition of the 
working classes in a pamphlet by the 
Rev. J. Hewlett, called Pnolosures a 
Cause of Im 2 }rored Ayrioultwe (1787), 
p. 98; the detailed comparison in 
Arthur Young’s four in France be- 
tween the conditions of the English 
and French labourers : and the con- 
clusion arrived at by a recent Parlia- 
mentary inquiry, quoted by Mr. Bro- 
derick, Fnglish Land and Fnglish 
Landlords^ p. 216. See, too, the evi- 
dence I have myself collected, vol. L 
658-661 
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During the next few years it is probable tbat tlie increase. of 
wages was on tbe whole not equivalent to the increased price 
of the chief articles of first necessity.^ The question, how- 
.ever, is extremely obscure and diSicult, and it should be 
treated with great diffidence. Tolerably complete statistics 
of prices have been collected ; but it is, I believe, impossible to 
determine with real accuracy the rate of wages. In addition to 
the great variations in different districts, and in winter, summer, 
and harvest time, it would be necessary to know what pro- 
portion of his time the labourer was unemployed ; and a new 
and serious element of difficulty is introduced by the fact 
that the custom of working by the piece had become recently 
very general in most parts of England.^ But whatever doubt 
there may be about the relative prosperity of the labourers 
between the American War and the War of the French Eevolu- 
tion, there can be no doubt that about 1792 their condition 
began most seriously to deteriorate. The resources derived from 
domestic manufactures and from commons had greatly dimi- 
nished, and the enormous rise of prices had begun. Cries of 
distress were loud and poignant. There were several parlia- 
mentary inquiries into the causes of the high price of food and 
the increasing destitution of large sections of the people, and 
many remedies were suggested. One proposal, which received 
the approbation of Dr. Price and which bears a strong resem- 
blance to a scheme of the great German statesman of our ow 2 .i 
day, was a gigantic system of State insurance, to which the whole 
population were to bo obliged to subscribe in different propor- 
tions.^ Friendly societies, to which labourers subscribed a 
certain portion of their earnings and which secured them sub- 
sistence in sickness, and independence in old age, multiplied 
greatly over most parts of England. They were encouraged by 
the Legislature, but especially by agricultural societies, which 
often assisted them with premiums. Schools of industry were 
established. There were agreements among members of Parlia- 
ment and other wealthy persons to diminish the consumption of 

* This was the opinion of the ® Eden’s History of the Poor, i. 
commissioner who reported on the 604. See also, on great dilliculty 

employment of women and children of ascertaining wages, p. 385. 
in 1808 (first report). See, too, Kebbel, ® See the details of his scheme. 

The Ayrmiltwral Labourer, pp. 40, 41. which was proposed by a Mr. Acland. 
Eden’s U'ktory of the Poor, i. 383-385. Eden, i. 373, 374. 
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Avheat bread in their households. Great changes were introduced 
into the workhouse system. An Act was passed to relieve the 
families of men serving in the militia. Another Act, preventing 
the removal of poor persons until they had become actually 
chargeable upon the rates, abolished a mischievous and oppressive 
portion of the law of settlement which prevented the labourers 
from moving freely in search of employment ; and relaxations 
were introduced into the poor law system which proved ultimately 
extremely disastrous. The system of regulating the rate of wages 
in each district by justices was very ancient, but it was in the 
last quarter of the century that the system of paying certain 
portions of those wages out of the rates came into use. .The Act 
of 1*723, which restricted parish relief to occupants of workhouses, 
was modified ; outdoor relief was in some cases permitted ; and, 
with the warm approbation of Pitt,^ parochial relief was made 
proportionate to the number of children in a family, and a direct 
premium was thus offered to improvident marriages. As early as 
1803, it appears from official returns that, out of a population of 
about 8,870,000 in England and Wales, not less than 1,234,000 
persons, or nearly a seventh part, were partakers of parochial 
relief.^ It was probably not till at least forty years of the nine- 
teenth century had passed that the condition of English agri- 
cultural labourers began again seriously to improve. 

The history of agriculture in the eighteenth century is on the 
whole a history of great progress, but the changes which were 
effected in this sphere were inconsiderable when compared with 
the enormous revolution that in the course of a few years made 
the cotton manufacture the greatest of English industries. At 
the end of the seventeenth century great quantities of cheap and 
graceful Indian calicoes, muslins, and chintzes were imported into 
England, and they found such favour that the woollen and silk 
manufacturers were seriously alarmed. Acts of Parliament were 
accordingly passed in 1700 and in 1721 absolutely prohibiting, 
with a very few specified exceptions, the employment of printed 
or dyed calicoes in England, either in dress or in furniture, and the 
use of any printed or dyed goods of which cotton formed any part.® 

^ See Pitt’s remarkable speech in Worlting Clasm, p. 09. 

179G, Fml. mst. xxxii. 705-712. » 11 & 12 William III. c, 10. 

Wade’s llUtory of tlio Middle 7 George I. c. 7. 
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A taste, liowever, had sprung up which it was found impossible 
to arrest, and a native manufacture began, though of more than 
doubtful legality. Manchester became its chief centre, and it 
was at last recognised, though with some restrictions, by an Act 
of 1736.^ But the so-called cotton products were not entirely 
cotton. Only the weft, or transverse threads, were cotton. It 
was provided by the Act of 1736 that the warp, or longitudinal 
threads, must consist wholly of linen yarn ; and the manufacture, 
though a growing . one, long held a very subordinate place in 
British industries. The historian of the cotton manufacture has 
observed that at the opening of the eighteenth century, while 
the average export of woollen goods amounted to 2,000, OOOZ., or 
more than a fourth part of the total export trade of the king- 
dom, the export of cotton but little exceeded 23,000Z., and that 
this small sum was above the average -of the next forty years. 
After that jpeidod there was a slight improvement, and the ex- 
ports of cotton in 1750 had risen to 45,OOOL The same writer 
has added that in the year 1833, while the woollen exports had 
increased to 6,539, 731Z., the cotton exports had risen to not less 
than 18,486,400Z.2 

I do not propose to describe in any detail the succession of 
closely connected inventions by which this great change was 
effected, still less to enter into the difBcult questions that have 
been raised regarding the priority of conception among the 
inventors. It will be sufficient to say that towards the middle 
of the century the current of taste and fashion had begun to 
move in the direction of cotton goods, and within a few years, 
and as a consequence of the increased demand, a number of 
premature, abortive, or partially successful attempts were made 
to economise the labour and accelerate the rate of their produc- 
tion. During the first half of the century all cotton yarn was 
spun in single threads by the hand, and although the industry 
was pursued in countless farmhouses over England the supply 
of cotton yarn continued below the demand, and much below 
the quantity which it was in the power of the weavers to manu- 
facture. The invention of the fly-shuttle by Kay of Bury, in 

^ Baines’s History of the Cotton total export of woollen and worsted 
166, 167. McCulloch’s manufacture was 22,167,2792.; that 
Aceoxmt of British Mmirire^i, 673. of cotton, 76,796,2052. See Martin’s 
Ibid. p. 112. In 1882 the Btatesnicun^ s YoarHooh, 
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1738, aggravated the difficulty, for it about doubled the rapidity 
of the process of weaving. About 1764, however, Hargreaves 
invented the spinning-jenny, by which, through the instrumen- 
tality of a wheel, a number of spindles could be simultaneously 
worked. When the machine was first framed, it was enabled to 
work simultaneously eight spindles, and it was. soon so improved 
that a single spinner could spin at once more than a hundred 
threads of cotton.^ 

Another enormous improvement was effected almost at the 
same time by the method of spinning by rollers, which were 
moved at first by the hand, but soon after by water. The first 
conception of this process has been attributed both to John 
Wyatt and Lewis Paul.^ A few years later, unsuccessful attempts 
were made by Thomas Highs to introduce it into use, but it was 
reserved for Arkwright to perfect the machine and to make it 
for the first time the great instrument in the cotton manufacture. 
His patent was taken out in 1769. In 1774 an Act of Parliament 
was passed authorising the new manufacture of goods made entirely 
of cotton, but imposing a duty of threepence per square yard upon 
them when they were printed, painted, or stained with colours.® 

Many subsidiary but most wonderful inventions, accom- 
plished within the last quarter of the eighteenth century, com- 
pleted the transformation. The carding cylinder made it pos- 
sible to perform by machinery an indispensable portion of the 
manufacture which had hitherto been performed by hand ; the 
mule of Crompton, so called from its combining the principles 
of the rolling-machine and the spinning-jenny, immensely im- 
proved and accelerated the process of spinning, and it was 
carried by a succession of inventions to an almost miraculous 
perfection ; the application by the French chemist Berthollet of 
the newly invented acid chlorine to the purpose of bleaching 
cotton cloth shortened that work from many weeks to a few 
hours; the invention of cylinder-printing in 1785 multiplied 
about a hundredfold the rapidity with which calico-printing 
could be accomplished ; the power-loom which Cartwright in- 

^ Baines’s Butory of the Cotton and those of Paul in French’s Lfe 
Mmtufaot'H/re^ y^, 166-159. and Times of CromjJton. Guest, in 

^ ® claims of Wyatt will be his history of the’ cotton trade, has 

round stated at length in Baines’s mentioned the claims of Highs. 

JlUtory of the Cotton Manufacture, ^ 14 George HI. ,c. 72. 
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vented in tlie same year, and wMch subsequent inventors greatly 
improved, gave a new impulse to weaving as decisive as that 
which Hargreaves and Crompton had given to spinning ; and 
finally in 1789 and 1790 water-power was discarded and the 
whole manufacture passed under- the mighty empire of steam. 
The bewildering magnitude of the change that was effected is 
sufficiently shown by the fact that through successive improve- 
ments in machinery not less than 2,200 spindles of cotton have 
been managed by a single spinner.^ 

These are but the most conspicuous of a long series of 
mechanical inventions which in a few years made the cotton 
manufacture of Great Britain the greatest in the world. Most 
of them passed through more than one phase, and were at first 
but partially successful ; most of them were the work of poor 
and almost uneducated men, and it is melancholy to obseiwe 
how many of the inventors, to whom the pre-eminence of English 
wealth is mainly due, lived and died in poverty, or were exposed 
to fierce storms of opposition. It is not surprising that it should 
have been so, for the inventions that have been described being 
mainly inventions for economising human labour and replacing 
it by machinery, their immediate effect was necessaiily to re- 
strict employment. Kay, the inventor of the flying shuttle, 
was so persecuted that he left England and established himself 
in Paris. Hargreaves’ house at Blackburn was broken open by 
the mob. His machines wei'e shattered ; he was obliged to fly 
from his native town, and he took refuge in Nottingham. In 
1779, during a period of temporary distress, cotton spinning 
was almost annihilated in the district of Blackburn by tlio 
madness of the mob, who traversed many miles of country, de- 
stroying all spinning-jennies with more than twenty spindles, 
all carding-engines, all water-frames, every machine turned by 
horses or water. The spinning and calico-printing machinery 
of Peel, the grandfather of the statesman, was thrown into 
the river at Altham, and the great manufacturer, finding 
even his life insecure, retired to Burton, where he built an- 
other cotton-mill on the banks of the Trent. A large mill 
built by Arkwright near Ohorley was destroyed by the mob 

» Baines, p. 202. 
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in spite of tlie presence of a powerful body of police and 
military.^ 

Yet it is certain that very few inventions have in their 
ultimate effects so largely increased the amount of employment. 
The number of persons engaged in England in the cotton 
manufacture was estimated at the beginning of the reign of 
George III. at about 40,000. In 1785 Pitt reckoned it at 

80.000. After this time it inci'eased far more rapidly, and in 
1831 it bad risen, according to the estimate of McCulloch, to 

833.000. ^ In the first fifty years of the eighteenth century the 
quantity of cotton imported into England a little more than 
doubled, and the value of the cotton exports did not quite double. 
In the last twenty years of the century the former multiplied by 
eight, and the latter by fifteen and a half.® 

The prominence Manchester had attained before the great 
inventions I have described, as a centre of manufacture, enabled 
it to reap the chief advantages of this most marvellous progress. 
Other centres, indeed, of the new industry were established in 
Nottinghamshire, Cheshire, Derbyshire, and the West Riding of 
Yorkshire, as well as in Lanarkshire and Renfrewshire in Scot- 
land. But Lancashire was from the first the pre-eminent home 
of the cotton manufacture, and its astonishing development is 
one of the most important facts in the English history of the 
eighteenth century. Water-power, coal, accumulated capital, 
and manufacturing enterprise, the great seaport of Liverpool, 
and an easy access to the iron fields of the neighbouring 
counties were the chief elements of its progress. At the be- 
ginning of the eighteenth century the whole population of this 
great county was computed at only 166,200, less than a third 
part of the present population of Liverpool. At the end of the 
century it had risen to 672,000.^ In the census of 1881 it is 
reckoned at 3,454,441. 

The immense extension of the cotton manufacture, though 
the most remarkable, is but one of the events which make the 
latter half of the eighteenth century the most memorable period 
in the industrial history of England. To this period also belongs 

' Baines’s History of the Cotton » Ibid. p. 21 

Mmivfc,oture, pp. 117, 151, 150, ICO. * Ibid. p. BGOw 

“ Ibid, pp. 218, 210, 300. 
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til© great English manufacture of earthenware. The Ohelsea 
china, which attained its perfection in the first half of the 
century, was chiefly due to the skill of French refugees, and two 
brothers from Holland named Elers established during the same 
period a small manufacture of earthenware in Staffordshire. 
They met with much opposition, and at last left the country ; 
but the potteries continued, though they produced only the 
coarsest ware. In all other kinds French and Dutch earthenwares, 
by virtue of their indisputable superiority, completely dominated 
in England until Josiah Wedgwood turned the scale. This great 
man, like so many* of the inventors of the eighteenth century, 
sprang from the humblest position. He was the youngest of 
thirteen children in a family which had been long employed in 
the potteries. His work in the trade was at first of the lowest 
kiud^ but he gradually rose into partnership with other work- 
men ; began business on his own account in 1759, and soon 
after invented a new kind of earthenware which, by its superior 
durability and texture, almost drove foreign competitors from 
England and made its way to the most distant quarters of the 
globe. Before the close of the century it was stated that five- 
sixths of the quantity made was exported. The cameos, intaglios, 
busts, bas-reliefs, medallions, and other similar works produced in 
the Wedgwood factories formed a new branch of English art, and 
exhibited a designing power of almost the highest kind. Some 
of them were designed by Flaxman. Some were imitated from 
the Etruscan vases which Sir William Hamilton had just 
brought under English notice ; but the new industry in all its 
parts was mainly due to the extraordinary genius of a single 
man. Of its industrial importance it is sufficient to say that in 
1785 Wedgwood stated before a committee of the House of 
Commons that there were already from 15,000 to 20,000 persons 
employed directly in the potteries, while a far larger number 
were engaged in digging coal for them and in raising, preparing, 
and transporting from distant parts of the kingdom the clay and 
flints which they required.^ 

Staffordshire now ranks fifth in population among the" 
counties of England. It owes its peculiar density partly to its pot- 
teries, but still more to its great mines and manufactirres of iron. 

^ Macplierson iii. 380-383. Metej^ard’s JAfd of Wodgivoo^. 
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In tlie beginning of the eighteenth century its manufacture of 
nails ^ and utensils of iron was already noted but the great 
development of this industry belongs to a much later period. 
In spite of tbe enormous quantity of iron which lies beneath 
the British soil, the manufacture during the first half of the 
century was small and languid. As long as the process of 
smelting iron could only be accomplished by wood fuel, it was 
almost confined to thickly wooded counties, and ironworks 
proved so fatal to the English woods that the Legislature more 
than once interposed to restrain them. It is a curious fact that 
the process of smelting iron by pit coal had been discovered 
as early as the reign of James I. by a natural son of Lord 
Dudley, who took out a patent for it in his father’s name. He 
met, however, with fierce opposition from rival manufacturers ; 
his works were destroyed by rioters ; a long series of private 
calamities and the confusion of the civil wars soon followed, and 
the newly discovered art, which was destined to be of such 
transcendent importance, took no root and appears to have been 
entirely lost. It was revived about 1735 by Darby of Colebrook, 
and from that time it rapidly spread. The works which had 
formerly been chiefly carried on in Sussex passed to districts in 
the neighbourhood of coal, and a new impulse wtis given to the 
manufacture by Cort of Gosport, who in 1783 and 1784 intro- 
duced the process of puddling and rolling iron. The great 
period of the English iron manufacture was still to come ; but 
even in the eighteenth century the progress was only less than 
in the cotton manufacture. In 1740 the quantity of pig-iron 
made in England and Wales was estimated at but 17,000 tons; 
in 1796 it was 125,000 tons; in 1806 it was 250,000 tons.^ 
Birmingham, Sheffield, and a crowd of other towns in which the 
manufacture was pursued advanced with gigantic strides in 
population and influence. 

This progress would have been impossible if there had not 
been greatly increased facilities for the transport of coal. The 
growth of manufactures both implied and stimulated the im- 
provement of roads, and it also produced those vast works of 

* Chamberlayne’a Present State of Pritisl Pm.jfdrc, i. 606, C07. Fair- 
Great PHtain, ]710, p. lO. bairn’s Irou Manvfactnre. 

M'OullocL’s Account of the 
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inland navigation wKicIi distinguislied -the- last forty years of 
tlie century. Canals with locks had long been common on the 
Continent. Italy and Holland in this respect led the way, and 
several other countries had followed in theii* steps 5 Peter the Great 
in Eussia, and Charles XII. in Sweden, began great works of in- 
land navigation which were continued by their successors. In 
Prance a canal uniting the Seine and the Loire was begun under 
Henry IV. and completed under Lewis XIII., and the great Lan- 
guedoc Canal, connecting the Mediterranean with the Atlantic 
was regarded as one of the supreme achievements of the reign of 
Lewis XIV. England, however, lagged strangely behind, till the 
intelligent munificence of the Duke of Bridgewater and the 
genius of the great engineer Brindley began the network of 
canals which in a few years intersected the whole of her manu- 
facturing districts. The canal, seven miles long, opened in 1761 
between Manchester and the coal-mines at Worsley, was con- 
structed at the sole expense of the Duke of Bridgewater, and the 
aqueduct by which Brindley conducted it at a height of thirty- 
nine feet over the river Irwell was regarded as one of the most 
stupendous feats of engineering ever performed in England; 
The immediate efiect of this first canal was to diminish the 
price of coal in Manchester by one half, and its extension to the 
Mersey at Euncorn placed Manchester and Liverpool in easy 
communication, ^and enormously stimulated the prosperity of 
both. 

Brindley died in 1772, at the early age of fifty-six, but 
he had designed much more than he lived to accomplish, and 
the impulse which he had given continued. It is true that, like 
all other great improvements in locomotion, canals found their 
sceptics and their opponents. The proposed aqueduct over the 
Irwell was ridiculed by engineers as a mere ‘ castle in the air ; ’ 
and when the feasibility of the schemes of Brindley was proved 
there were not wanting those who denounced them as mis- 
chievous. Canals, it was predicted, would diminish or ruin 
the noble English breed of draught-horses 3 would injure the 
coasting trade and therefore the navy of England ; would sink 
vast sums in unprofitable enterprises; would destroy great 
quantities of land which might be better employed in producing 
corn. But the manufacturers clearly saw the capital importance 
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of tlie new waterways ; and, by furnishing an easy mode of trans- 
porting manure, canals became one of the great means of the 
improvement of agriculture. 

The eighteenth-century movement for the construction of 
canals has now receded into the background, eclipsed by the 
more gigantic and astonishing entei'prise which has made it 
possible to traverse on the wings of steam almost every district 
in the island. The earlier enterprise, however, was unlike any- 
thing that had been before seen in England, and it excited a 
wonder and enthusiasm which even railways have scarcely sur- 
passed. Miss Aiken described in graceful verse the new charm 
which was added to the English landscape by the silver line 
of placid water which relieved and brightened the barren and 
gloomy moor, while white sails might be seen gleaming through 
the dusky trees, or moving like swans in their flight, far above 
the traveller’s head. In IVOO a vast design of Brindley was 
accomplished by the completion of the chain of works which 
connected the four great ports of London, Bristol, Liverpool, 
and Hull 5 and in the same year, after the labour of twenty-two 
years, the canal was opened which connected the Forth with the 
Clyde. It was pronounced to be superior to every other work of 
the kind inTUurope, and it raised vessels capable of navigating 
the ocean to the height of 156 feet above the level of the sea, and, 
in one of the aqueducts, sixty-five feet above the natural river. 
About the time when the great war began, speculations in canals 
had assumed dimensions which almost foreshadowed the railway 
mania of the nineteenth century. In the four years which ended 
in 1^94i it was noticed that not less than eiglity-one Acts of 
Parliament were passed for navigable canals and improvements 
in inland navigation, and it was computed that before the rise 
of railways not less than 2,000 miles of navigable canal had been 
constructed in England, as well as 276 in Ireland and 225 in 
Scotland, and that about 50,000,000L had been invested in their 
construction.^ 

But the greatest of all the industrial inventions of the 

' Macplierson's Anvals of Com- in Philips on the history of Conti- 
meroet iv. 203, 257, 282, 283, 300, nental canals, and I have also derived 
3'hilips’s History of Inland NannyatUm, some information on this subject from , 
Smiles’ TAres of the Ihufmee/n : JAfo Andreossy, Hist, du Canal du Midi 
ofBnndhnj, There is a good chapter (an. viii.) 
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eighteentB century, when measured by its future consequence, 
was the improvement of the steam-engine by Watt, The ex- 
pansive power of steam had indeed been long noticed. A 
rotatory machine moved by steam is mentioned by Hero of 
Alexandria 120 years before the Christian era, and after a long 
interval the possibility of applying the force of steam to practical 
purposes appears to have struck several independent thinkers 
of the seventeenth century. A French engineer named De 
Cans, an Italian philosopher, named Branca, the celebrated 
Marquis of Worcester, and the great French mathematician, 
Denis Papin, had all contributed something to the discovery; 
and just before the close of the seventeenth century the model 
of a steam engine for raising water from mines was presented 
to the Royal Society by an English engineer named Savery. In 
1705, however, the machine of Savery was superseded by another 
which was more efficient and economical, invented by a black- 
smith named Newcomen ; and from this time the use of the 
steam-engine in collieries appears to have been habitual. In 
1761 a patent was granted to Jonathan Greenal of Parr, in the 
county of Lancaster, for a newly invented fire-engine for drain- ■ 
ing mines, coal-pits, and lands from water ; ^ and two years later 
an engine was cast in Oolebrookdale which was said to be the 
largest ever produced, and which was expected to raise at a 
stroke 307 cwt. of water.^ 

James Watt, to whom the complete transformation of the 
steam-engine is due, was born at Greenock in 1736. His father 
was a carpenter and shipwright in very modest circumstances, 
and he himself for several years showed little promise of great- 
ness. He was a slow, shy, plodding, self-concentrated boy, with 
weak health and low spirits, entirely without brilliancy and fire, 
but with an evident natural turn for mechanics. When he was 
nineteen he was sent to London to learn the trade of making 
mathematical instruments, and about two years later he settled 
in Glasgow, where the great qualities of his genius speedily 
developed. Among his warmest and most faithful friends was 
the philosopher Black, whose recent and splendid discovery of 
latent heat largely assisted Watt in his experiments. It was in 

' ' Annual JR>egister, 1761, p. 73. descriptioTi of another .great sfceam- 
* Ibid. 1763, p. 66. See, too, the engine, ibid, 1768, p. 63. 
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1763, when repairing for the University of Glasgow a defective 
model of Newcomen’s engine, that Watt first steadily directed 
his mind to the improvement of the steam-engine, and he intro- 
diTced a succession of changes which soon altered its whole 
character. By the device of a separate condenser he saved an 
enormous waste of heat, and therefore of fuel, which had hitherto 
done much to make the engine unprofitable, and he at the same 
time vastly increased its force by making steam instead of 
atmospheric pressure the motive power of the downward move- 
ment of the piston. In the earlier engines steam had been em- 
ployed only for the purpose of creating by its condensation a 
vacuum, and thus producing the pressure of air upon the piston by 
which the working power of the machine was directly effected. 

I cannot undertake to describe the succession of mechanical 
improvements introduced by Watt. His first patent for his 
engine was obtained in 1769, and, in spite of considerable opposi- 
tion, it was extended in 1775 for twenty-five years. His career, 
though at last crowned with splendid success and a large for- 
tune, was full of difiiculty and opposition, and it was darkened 
by weak health and extreme constitutional despondency. For 
many years his works were unremunerative ; the burden of debt 
hung heavily iipon him, and when success arrived he was ex- 
posed to much opposition from rival inventors, to shameful 
attempts to defraud him of his dues, and to at least seven years 
of harassing litigation. It was his good fortune, however, to 
bo early supported by Dr. John Hoe buck, a man of singular 
enterprise and ability, who carried on large ironworks on the 
Carron, in Stirlingshire, and afterwards, when lloebuck had been 
ruined, to be taken into partnership hy hlattliow Boulton, the 
head of the great ironworks at Soho, near Birmingham. 

Assisted by the capital and labour at tlie disposal of a 
groat manufacturer, the most splendid inventive genius of the 
eighteenth century had full scope to display itself. For many 
years, however, after the first mvention of Watt, the steam-engine 
seemed likely to hold only a very subsidiary place among the in- 
ventions of the eighteenth century. It was an instrument of ad- 
mirable power and efficiency, but its only motion was vertical, and 
its utility was almost confined to the single purpose of pumping 
up water. Sometimes, no doubt, the water thus pumped up was 
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employed to turn a wheel, and steam thus occasionally came into 
use in manufactures when a natural current could not be obtained, 
but in general it was employed only in mining and drainage. 
The idea, however, was evidently spreading among inventors that 
new motions, and therefore new applications, might be given to 
the machine; and there were several independent inventors, 
though it was reserved for Watt most fully and most completely 
to succeed. After many years of patient labour he succeeded iu 
giving to the steam-engine a rotatory motion and a parallel 
motion, and, by the regulating centrifugal force of the governor, 
in placing the machine in all its various and combined motions 
under the complete control of the mechanic. A power of enor- 
mous force was thus called into being, which could be applied 
with the utmost facility and the most absolute certainty in the 
most various directions. Steam locomotion, though it was more 
than once suggested, projected, attempted, and even in some 
small degree accomplished in the eighteenth century, was not 
fully achieved till a few years later ; but from the time of the later 
inventions of Watt it had become a certainty. Gradually, during 
the last twenty years of the century, the new engines came into 
use as the motive power in manufactures, performing with enor- 
mously increased strength and efficiency what had formerly been 
done by the human muscles, by animals, by wind, or by water. 
No other invention since the discovery of printing has affected 
so widely, so variously, and so powerfully the interests of 
mankind.^ 

Such were the chief inventions that transformed England 
from a country which was essentially agricultural into a country 
which was essentially manufacturing, and produced in a few 
generations those vast accumulations of wealth and those vast 
agglomerations of population on which so great a part of its 
modern character depends. It is a superficial and erroneous view 
which seeks the consequences of such changes only in industrial 
and political spheres. The conditions under which men live 
affect the whole type of their characters, and inventions that are 
purely mechanical ultimately influence profoundly both opinions 

^ See Lardner on the Steam-En- Inventions. Bmyolo 2 )cedia Bo'it. art. 
gine. The Lives of Watt by Mnirhead ‘Steam-Engines.’ ‘ 
and by Smiles. Beckmann’s History of 
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and morals. To trace witli any completeness tlie vast and 
multifarious consequences of the manufacturing development of 
England would require in itself a long book ; and all that can 
here be done is to sketch a meagre outline. 

The first and most obvious fact is that the triumphant issue 
of the great French War was largely, if not'mainly, due to the 
cotton-mill and the steam-engine. England might well place 
the statues of Watt and Arkwright by the side of those of 
Wellington and Nelson, for had it not been for the wealth which 
they created she could never have supported an expenditure 
which, during the last ten years of the war, averaged more than 
eighty-four millions a year, and rose in 1814 to one hundred and 
six millions, nor could she have endured without bankruptcy a 
national debt which had risen in 1816 to eight hundred and 
eighty-five millions.^ 

The magnitude of the resources which she discovered in the 
time of her deepest need is sufficiently shown by the fact that 
the cotton exports alone during the period of the war, from 1793 
to 1815, amounted in value to 250,000,000?.^ There was hardly' 
a branch of manufacture in which production and profits were 
not suddenly and enormously increased by the application of 
steam, and under the influence of the inventions of the eighteenth 
century the coal-fields and iron-beds of England gave her a new 
and mighty element of power and ascendency in the world. 

The gains in the first stage of the progress were naturally 
the most gigantic. It has been noticed that when Pitt esta- 
blished the legacy duty he thought it absurd to provide for a 
legacy duty on properties above a million; but in half a 
century the scale of fortunes had so changed that scarcely 
a year passed in which such properties were not bequeathed.^ 
The few great bankers, the few rich merchants of the eighteenth 
century formed a wholly insignificant counterpoise to the vast 
balance of wealth, which was then in the hands of the landed 
interest. The small place given to them in the estimate of 
Gregory King at the end of the seventeenth century shows 
conclusively how little importance the class had as yet ac- 


. ^ Porter’s Progress of the Pfation^ Manufacture^ p. 504, 
pp. 480, 482. ® See England as It is^ by “William 

2 Paines’s Hi^org of the Cotton Johnston, c. xii. 
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quired. But the manufacturing aristocracy produced by cotton 
and by iron soon became an important political element in 
the country, possessing as great employers of labour a natural 
influence hardly less than that of the largest owners of the 
soil. 

The effects of manufactures on the happiness and prosperity 
of the masses of the English people have been more various, more 
chequered, and more contested. It is idle, however, to dispute* 
the advantages of inventions which have incalculably increased 
both production and employment, and have at the same time 
replaced by machinery the most , burdensome forms of human 
toil. Millions of men and women are now living in England 
who could not possibly have subsisted there but for the great 
inventions that have been described j and in spite of many 
fluctuations, the wages of this vastly increased population have 
usually been higher, not merely absolutely but also in their 
purchasing .power, than those which were earned before these in- 
ventions had arisen. The multiplication and the diversity of 
possible employments have been of incalculable advantage to the 
poor, and manufactures more than any other single influence 
have enabled poor men of energy and skill to rise above the 
positions in which they were bom. Examples of such a rise 
were, of course, most numerous in the earlier days of the great 
manufactures; but in the skilled artisans the manufacturing 
system still produces a large class whose general well-being is 
probably unequalled by any corresponding class on the Continent, 
and who in intelligence and energy form one of the most valu- 
able elements of English life. Tracts of England which had 
formerly been almost waste and barbarous have been made 
prosperous and wealthy. Agriculture has started into a new 
perfection, in response to the vast deiqand for agricultural pro- 
ducts which the great manufacturing centres have made. The 
high rate of wages in manufacturing towns has reacted upon 
the condition of the agricultural labourers and raised the stan- 
dard of wages in the surrounding country. Capital, skill, and 
energy acquired in manufacturing enterprise have ultimately 
passed lai'gely into country life ; and the genius of Watt and 
Stephenson has brought distant markets almost to the doors 
of the farmer. Cheap clothing of calico and cotton, cheap 
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tools, cheap means of transporting himself and the products 
which he wishes either to buy or to sell, cheap methods of 
communicating with his absent friends, and a cheap press to 
instruct and to amuse, are among the many blessings which 
machinery has bestowed upon the agricultural poor, while great 
centres of intelligence and’ energy have multiplied over the 
land and diffused their intellectual and: moral influence through 
the remotest districts. 

Human progress, however, rarely means more than a surplus 
of advantages over evils, and the evils that accompanied the 
sudden growth of manufactures were very great. We have 
already seen its powerful effects in the destruction of small farms.* 
Partly by ruining the domestic manufactures and compelling 
the enclosure of the commons, which alone enabled in many 
districts the poor farmer to subsist ; partly by the temptation of 
higher wages, which has been steadily drawing the poorer popu- 
lation of the country to the great towns — ^manufactures have con- 
tributed most powerfully to give English country life its present 
type. In spite of the extraordinary rapidity with which the 
inventions in manufactures succeeded one another, it was some 
years before the factory system obtained a complete ascen- 
dency, and each stage of its triumphant march was marked 
by the ruin of industrious men. Not only the manufactures 
pursued in the farmhouse, but also those on a somewhat larger 
scale pursued in the towns, were destroyed. The woollen manu- 
facture in the eighteenth century was carried on by great 
numbers of small masters in their own homes. They usually 
employed about ten journeymen and apprentices, who were 
bound to them by long contracts, who boarded in the master’s 
house, and who worked together with him and under his imme- 
diate superintendence. In Leeds and its neighbourhood in 
1806, there were no less than 3,500 of these establishments. 
But the gigantic factory, with its vast capital, its costly 
machinery, and its extreme subdivision of labour, soon swept 
them away.^ Handloom-weaving — once a flourishing trade- 
long maintained a desperate competition against the factories, 
and as late as 1830 a very competent observer described the 
multitude of weavers, who were living in the great cities, in 
^ See Howell’s ConjHots of Capitcbl and Lalonr, pp. 84-88. 
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houses utterly unfit for human hahitationj working fourteen 
hours a day and upwards, and earning only from five to eight 
shillings a week.^ 

The sanitary neglect, the demoralisation, the sordid poverty, 
the acute and agonising want prevailing among great sections 
of the population of our manufacturing towns during the fifty 
or sixty years that followed the inventions of Arkwright and 
Crompton can hardly be exaggerated. Human nature has 
seldom shown itself in a more unlovely form than in those 
crowded and pestilential alleys, in that dark and sulphurous at- 
mosphere. The transition from one form of industry to another, 
j3he violent fluctuations of wages and of work, the sudden dis- 
ruption of old ties and habits and associations, the transfer of 
thousands of female spinners from their country homes to the 
crowded factory, the vast masses of ignorance and pauperism 
that were attracted to the towns by vague prospects of employ- 
ment, have all led to a misery and demoralisation of an extreme 
character. The transitions of industry are always painful, but 
very few transitions have been so much so as that in the closing 
years of the eighteenth century. No system of national educa- 
tion had prepared the people for the change. The settled con- 
ditions of labour, which had formerly produced much of the 
effect of education upon character, were destroyed, and the in- 
crease of the great towns under the stimulus of the new inven- 
tions was so portentously rapid that it utterly outstripped the 
efforts of religious and philanthropical organisation. Two very 
unfortunate influences also concurred to aggravate the situation. 
The enormous rise in the price of corn accompanying the great 
French War rendered the period of transition peculiarly trying, 
and the great increase of population in Ireland produced a large 
Irish immigration, which not only lowered the wages of the 
English labourer, but also most seiuously and permanently de- 
pressed his standard of comfort.^ 

It was evident, indeed, that the new conditions of labour 

’ Kay’s Moral and Physical Con- * See a powerful statement of the 
dUion of the Worhiny Clmsesy p. 44. efteots of Irish emigration on the 
Wade’s History of the Middle and Knglisli working classes in Kjiy’s 
Wofkinff Classes, p. 57L lire’s Moral and Physical Condition of the 
l%Uosophj of Manufacture, pp. 334- Worhmg Classes (1832). 

330. 
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were in some important respects much less favourable to moral 
purity and development than those which preceded them, and 
also that they were calculated to produce serious social and 
political danger. The system, which is rapidly spreading 
through all industry, of vast undertakings supported by small 
profits on an immense sale, inevitably tends to wider divisions 
of classes and greater contrasts of wealth and poverty. When- 
ever an industry passes from the restraint of strong custom 
and regulating laws into a condition of highly stimulated and 
unshackled competition, production is increased, prices are 
lowered, general well-being is augmented, but .the relative 
strength and weakness of individuals, and the relative positions 
of different classes, are more distinctly separated. Economical 
and material progress is not always accompanied with a corre- 
sponding social and moral improvement, and there is reason to 
believe that in the early days of the manufacturing system the 
disparity between them was unusually great. A very intelli- 
gent observer named Francis Place, who rose himself from the 
position of a working man, and who devoted much research to 
the changes of manners and morals that had occurred during 
the first great period of manufacturing development, has de- 
scribed in a pamphlet written in 1829, and in evidence before 
a Parliamentary Committee in 1835, the changes which had 
taken place within his recollection. The most important was 
the great difference in manners and morals that had arisen be- 
tween different classes of workmen. When he wrote, he said, 
the difference in these respects between the skilled workman of 
London and the common labourer was as great as the difference 
between the workman and his employer. Drunkenness liad 
diminished. The best-paid workmen were as a rule the least 
dissolute, and as the old members of the class dropped off, the 
improvement became moi’e marked. But this dilierence had 
been almost wliolly created within a single lifetime. lie could 
remember when there was no appreciable distinction of morals 
and manners between the different sorts of London workmen. 
Few could write. Very few ever looked into a book. Mechanics’ 
institutes, book clubs, and a crowd of institutions wliicli produce 
educated tastes among the woxking classes, were as yet unborn. 
The aniusenients of all giudes of workmen in London were of 
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the same type — drinking and gambling in the public-house, 
where they held their clubs and played a game of chance or 
skill for a pot of beer or a quartern of gin ; songs and ballads 
of revolting indecency; a few tea-gardens usually thronged 
with prostitutes and thieves ; duck hunts in the great ponds to 
the east of Tottenham Court Koad ; occasional badger-baiting, 
dog-fighting, or bull-baiting. In general, he observed, the most 
sldlfal workmen, as they had most money to spend, were the 
most dissolute.^ 

These remarks referred to the worlanen of London, but 
there can be little doubt that the picture was equally applicable 
to those of the great manufacturing towns at the period of which 
I am writing. Under the excellent management and discipline 
of the great factories, a standard of comfort and well-being has 
now been attained which is beyond all praise, and high wages, 
combined with many opportunities of improvement and saving, 
have raised the level of civilisation in the operative class far 
above that of the eighteenth century. But the many factory 
laws which it was found necessary to enact after careful Parlia- 
mentary inquii'ies, and at the very time when public feeling in 
England was running most strongly in the direction of un- 
restricted industry and trade, show clearly how serious and 
how incontestable were the evils originally connected with the 
system. The most serious was the constant employment of very 
young children, in work so severe and prolonged that it must 
have almost inevitably ruined them for life. Some foreign 
writers have attributed this evil to Pitt. They say that he once 
received a deputation of manufacturers who complained of the 
depression of their trade, and that he dismissed them with the 
terrible advice, ^ Take the children.’ ^ The story is, I believe, 
without authority, and the system of employing childi’en in 
great numbers had sprung up before anyrecoi'ded speech of Pitt 
upon the subject. It was an inevitable consequence of tbe in- 


^ Place On the Improvement of the 
Working JPeople. There is an abstract 
. of his evidence before the Parlia- 
mentary Committee, in Porter’s Tro~ 
gre^s of the Nation^ pp. 683-685. See, 
too, the curious collection of docu- 
ments relating to the history of man- 
ners, made by Place, and now in 


the British Museum, Add. MSS. 27, 
825. 

This statement is made by 
Michelet, La Femme^ and repeated 
by Jules Simon, VOuvrih'e. See tJie 
VQvg emphatic contradiction of it in 
Lord Stanhope’s Life of Flit, iv. 
405, 406, 
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troduction of macliinery, which, needing no lohysical force, 
made cheap child-labour available. It is, however, true that 
Pitt left' the enormous abuse of child-labour which grew up in 
his time entirely unrestricted by law, while he strongly urged 
the propriety of turning the industry of children to profit. In 
a speech on the depressed condition of the labouring classes he 
observed : ‘ Experience has already shown how much could be 
done by the industry of children, and the advantages of early 
employing them in such branches of manufactures as they are 
capable to execute. The extension of schools of industry is 
also*' an object of material importance. If anyone would take 
the trouble to compute the amount of all the earnings of the 
children who are already educated in this manner, he would be 
surprised when he came to consider the weight which their 
support by their own labours took off the country, and the 
addition which, by the fruits of their toil and the habits to 
which they were formed, was made to its internal opulence.’ ^ 
Within carefully guarded limits, child-labour is no more to 
be objected to in manufactures than in agriculture, but in the 
early days of the factory system these limits were utterly dis- 
carded. In the very infancy of the system it became the 
custom of the master manufacturers to contract with the 
managers of workhouses throughout England and of the 
charities of Scotland, to send their young cliildren to the fac- 
tories of the great towns. Many thousands of children between 
the ages of six and ten were thus sent, absolutely uncared for 
and unprotected, and left at the complete disposal of masters 
who often had not a single thought except speedily to amass a 
fortune, and who knew that if the first supply of infant-labour 
was used up there was still much more to be obtained. Thou- 
sands of children at this early age might be found working in 
the factories of England and Scotland, usually from twelve to 
fourteen, sometimes even fifteen or sixteen, hours a day, not un- 
frequently during the greater part of the night. Destitute or 
drunken or unnatural parents made it a regular system to raise 
money by hiring out their childi’en from six, sometimes from 
five, years old, by written contracts and for long periods. In 
one case brought before Parliament, a gang of these children 
* i'^CLTl, Jlid, xxxii. 710. 
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was put up for sale among a bankrupt’s effects, and publicly 
advertised as part of tbe property. In another, an agreement 
was disclosed between a London parish and a Lancashire manu- 
facturer in which it was stipulated that with every twenty sound 
children one idiot should be taken. Instances of direct and 
aggravated cruelty to particular children were probably rare, 
and there appears a general agi’eement of evidence that they 
were confined to the small factories. But labour prolonged for 
periods that were utterly inconsistent with the health of chil- 
dren was general. In forty-two out of forty-three factories at 
Manchester, it was stated before the Parliamentary Committee 
in 1816 that the actual hours of daily work ranged from twelve 
to fourteen, and in one case they were fourteen and a half. 
Even as late as 1840, when the most important manufactures 
had been regulated by law, Lord Ashley was able to show that 
boys employed in the carpet manufacture at Kidderminster were 
called up at three and four in the morning, and kept working 
sixteen or eighteen hours ; that children of five years old were 
engaged in the unhealthy trade of pin-making, and were kept at 
work from six in the morning to eight at night. ^ 

It was one of the effects of the immense development of the 
cotton manufacture, that negro slavery in America, which at the 
time of Washington seemed likely to be extinguished by an 
easy and natural process, at once assumed gigantic dimensions. 
It was hardly more horrible, however, than the white slavery 
which, for some years after the establishment of the factory 
system, prevailed both in England and on the Continent. Some 
of the great manufacturers were fully sensible of the evil. To 
the first Sir Eobert Peel, who was among the greatest of them, is 
chiefly due the first Factory Act, which was carried in 1802 ; and 
the Ashtons, the Ashworths, and the Gregs were early noted 


^ The facts relating to the factory- 
system will be foun^ in the reports 
of several parliamentary committees 
on the subject, and in the debates on 
the different factory laws. See too 
Alfred’s History of the Factory Move- 
ment \ the correspondence between 
Senior and Horner ‘on the Factory 
Act ’ (1837) ; the published speeches 
of Lord Ashley; Kay’s Moral and, 
FhijSioal Condition of the WorJdng 
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for tlie conspicuous and enlightened humanity which they dis- 
played in the management of their factories. But the struggle 
for the Factory Acts was on the whole carried on in the teeth of 
fierce class opposition 3 as well as strong intellectual and political 
tendencies, and the success of those Acts will furnish one of the 
most curious and instructive pages in the history of the nine- 
teenth century. 

In some most essential respects the growth of the great 
manufacturing towns was altering the character of England. 
For many generations after the Ee volution, the county members 
forified especially the independent, and also the mobile element 
in the House of Commons ; and in the Eeform plans of both 
Pitts an increase of county representation was put forward as 
the most efficacious means of infusing into it health, purity, and 
energy. The movement of progress and of change in all its 
forms was very languid, and the feeling of the country was 
essentially conservative. The English Constitution, as it appears 
in the writings of Burke, and as it in fact existed for many 
generations after the Eevolution of 1G88, was a thing which 
owed its excellence quite as much to the singular union in the 
English character of self-reliance, practical good sense, love of 
compromise, and dislike to theoretical, experimental, or organic 
change, as to any law that can be found in the Statute-book. 
The patient acquiescence in all kinds of theoretical irregulari- 
ties and anomalies provided they worked well ; the reverence 
for habit, precedent, and tradition; the dislike to pushing 
principles to their extren->e logical consequences, and the es- 
sential moderation which the English people have almost always 
shown even in the periods of their greatest excitement, have 
been main causes of the longevity and the reality of their free- 
dom. It is a memorable fact that there are few periods in 
English history in which so many important laws were made 
for the protection of religious, political, and individual liberty 
as during the great Koyalist reaction of tlie Eestoration ; ^ 
while, as Burke has abundantly shown, the prescriptive, heredi- 
tary, and conservative character of the English monarchy was 
never more carefully and elaborately asserted than by the 

^ See a very remarkable enumeration of these measures in Buckle’s Hist, 
of Cwlliscvtiony i. 3fi0--353. 
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statesmen wlio made tlie Revolution of 1688. The sound 
practical judgment and the systematic moderation of the 
Governments which carried England safely through the long 
period of a foreign dynasty and of a disputed succession, have 
been abundantly shown in the present work. Nor were these 
qualities confined to the eighteenth century. The intelligent 
middle classes, who were the true centre of political power in 
that golden period of the Constitution between the Reform 
Bill of 1832 and the Reform Bill of 1867, eminently possessed 
them. The conduct of the Whig Ministers in the years that 
immediately followed their great Reform Bill is well deserving 
of the study of all political thinkers. Sir Robert Peel, who 
led the Opposition, possessed an administrative skill which none 
of his contemporaries and scarcely any of his predecessors could 
rival, and, with a sagacity that he did not always show, he at 
once accepted the Reform Bill he had so strenuously opposed, 
and raised the banner of administrative reform. There were 
not wanting those behind the Whig Ministers who urged them 
passionately, to meet this policy by the obvious party device of a 
further movement for organic change, and availing themselves 
of a tide of public feeling, which had almost risen to the height 
of revolution, to attack the House of Lords and to effect a 
complete transformation of the Constitution. Nothing, in my 
opinion, in the whole course of English parliamentary history is 
more deserving of admiration, nothing is more characteristic of 
the best traditions of English public life, than the. firmness 
and the patriotism with which the Whig leaders resisted the 
temptation, repressed the revolutionary tendency among their 
followers, applied themselves to calming passions which were 
becoming dangerous to the historic framework of English 
government, and risked all their popularity by effecting one of 
the most needed but most unpopular of administrative changes, 
the reform of the old poor law. 

How far the spirit which produced such a course of policy 
continues may well be doubted. The old elements of the 
English character remain, but their proportions are differently 
mixed. The habits and mental tendencies of a people who are 
essentially agricultural will always differ from those of a people 
where the predominant political power rests mainly in great 
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towns, and this, through the astonishing growth of manufactures, 
has now become pre-eminently the character of England. It has 
been noticed that of towns, of more than forty thousand inha- 
bitants there are now fifty-five in Great Britain and Ireland, 
twenty-eight in France, twenty-four in Italy, twenty-one in 
Prussia, fourteen in Russia, and six in Austria.^ In Prance re- 
"volutionary movements in the great towns have often reversed 
by violence the conservative tendencies in the country. In Eng- 
land the growing influence of great towns is shown in a gradual 
modification of the type and habits of political thought. When 
opinions are formed and discussed by great masses of men, and 
especially by men of the artisan class, when they are constantly 
made the subjects of debate before large and popular audiences 
and in a spirit of fierce controversy, the empire of habit, tradition, 
and reverence will naturally diminish ; anomalies and irregulari- 
ties of all kinds will be keenly felt ; institutions will be judged 
onlyby their superficial aspects and by their immediate and most 
obvious consequences ; remote and indirect consequences, how- 
ever real and grave, will have little influence on opinion ; no- 
thing that is complex or subtle in its character and nothing 
that is not susceptible of an immediate popular and plausible 
treatment is regarded ; and the appetite for experiment, for 
change, for the excitement of political agitation, steadily grows. 
The alteration of mental habits partly due to the great increase 
of town life, and partly also to other causes, may, I think, bo 
clearly traced, stealing over the English character. The political 
pulse beats more quickly. A touch of fever has passed into 
the body politic, and the Constitution is moving more rapidly 
through its successive phases of transformation and of decay. 

The most serious political questions that have agitated 
England in the nineteenth century have all been very largely 
affected by the great industrial inventions of the eighteenth 
century. It was these inventions that gave parliamentary 
reform its supreme and pressing importance. The anomaly 
of rising and flourishing towns without representatives while 
decayed and deserted villages sent one or two members to 
Parliament was indeed not new, but it was the vast and sud- 
den transfer of population and wealth to the northern half of 
* Cunningham’s ConAitimB of Social Wcll-lcmg (1878). 
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England and tlie immense multiplication and aggrandisement of 
manufacturing towns which made a plan of representation, that 
had been scarcely altered for two centuries and a half, com- 
pletely inadequate for some of the chief purposes of representa- 
tive government. Unfortunately, too, this great alteration in 
the disposition of population and power took place at a time 
when that indiscriminate dread of all change, which the French 
Eevolution had produced, was at its height, and all proposals to 
mitigate the disparity by transferring a few seats from disfran- 
chised boroughs to the large towns were rejected. Great masses 
of unrepresented opinion grew up in the island, and the conse- 
quence was that mighty wave of popular feeling which carried 
the Reform Bill of 1832. 

To the mechanical inventions, also, of the eighteenth century 
the Corn Law question was mainly due. It was only when 
England had taken her gigantic strides in the direction of 
manufacturing ascendency, that the pressure of population on 
subsistence became seriously felt, and the manufacturers gradu- 
ally assumed the attitude of the champions of free trade. No 
transformation could have been more astonishing or more com- 
plete. Scarcely a form of manufacturing industry had ever 
been practised in England that had not been fortified by re- 
strictions or subsidised by bounties. The extreme narrowness 
and selfishness of that manufacturing influence which became 
dominant at the Revolution had alienated America, had ruined 
the rising industries of Ireland, had crushed the calico manufac- 
tures of India, had imposed on the consumer at home, monopoly 
prices for almost every article he required. As Adam Smith 
conclusively shows, the merchants and manufacturers of England 
had for generations steadily and successfully aimed at two great 
objects — to secure for themselves by restrictive laws an absolute 
monopoly of the home market, and to stimulate their foreign 
trade by bounties paid by the whole community, The language 
of the great founder of English political economy illustrates 
with curious vividness how entirely modern is the notion that 
the manufacturing interest has the smallest natural bias towards 
free trade. ^ Country gentlemen and farmers,’ he wrote, ^ are, 
to their great honour, of all people the least subject to the 
wretched spirit of monopoly. The undertaker of a great man]i- 
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factory is sometimes alarmed if another work of the same kind 
is established within twenty miles of him. . . . Farmers and 
country gentlemen, on the contrary, are generally disposed 
rather to promote than to obstruct the cultivation and improve- 
ment of their neighbours’ farms and estates. . . . Merchants 
and manufacturers being collected into towns and accustomed 
to that exclusive corporation spirit which prevails in them, 
naturally endeavour to obtain against all their countrymen the 
same exclusive privileges which they generally possess against 
the inhabitants of their respective towns. They accordingly 
seem to have been the original inventors of those restraints 
upon the importation of foreign goods which secure to them the 
monopoly of the home market. It was probably in imitation of 
them, and to put themselves upon a level with those who, they 
found, were disposed to oppress them, that the country gentlemen 
and farmers of Great Britain so far forgot the generosity which 
is natural to their station as to demand the exclusive privilege 
of supplying their' countrymen with corn and butcher’s meat. 
They did not perhaps take time to consider how much less 
their interest could be aflPected by the freedom of trade than 
that of the people whose example they followed.’ ^ 

Such was the relative attitude of the two classes towards the 
close of the century. But during the French War a great 
change took place. On the one hand, the necessity of supply- 
ing England with food when almost all Europe was combined 
against her brought into costly cultivation vast portions of land, 
both in England and Ireland, which were little adapted for corn 
culture, and on which it could only subsist under the encourage- 
ment of extravagant prices. On the other hand, the growth 
of the manufacturing towns produced an extreme pressure of 
population on subsistence, and a great reduction of the corn 
duties became absolutely inevitable. Under these circumstances 
tlio manufacturing leaders strenuously supported the agitation for 
their total repeal. As great employers of labour it was to them a 
class interest of the most direct and important character ; and, by a 
singular felicity, while tliey were certain to obtain an enormous 
share of the benefits of the change, the whole risk and loss 
would fall upon others. The movement was easily turned into 
* Wealth of IfatioMf book iv. oliap. ii. 
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a war of classes ; and tlie great, wealthy, and intelligent class 
which directed and paid for it, conducted it so skilfully, that 
multitudes of Englishmen even now look on it as a brilliant 
exhibition of disinterested patriotism, and applaud the orators 
who delight in contrasting the enlightened and liberal spirit of 
English manufacturers with the besotted selfishness of English 
landlords. 

Another effect of the growth of manufactures was to in- 
fluence very considerably the prevailing opinions about the 
legitimate sphere of Government interference. ^ It is one of the 
finest problems of legislation,’ Burke truly wrote, ^ what the 
State ought to take upon itself and to direct by the public 
wisdom, and what it ought to leave with as little interference 
as possible to individual discretion.’ ^ It may be added that 
there are few questions upon which more various and conflicting 
answers have been given in different ages and countries. In 
classical antiquity the sphere of government and the sphere of 
morals were regarded as almost co-extensive. The State under- 
took to discharge authoritatively moral functions which in 
modern societies are left chiefly to religions. It set before 
itself a distinct moral ideal, and it was held to be its supreme 
end to make wise, virtuous, and capable citizens. It is the task 
of governors, according to Plato, to ^draw from what Homer 
calls the divine form and likeness subsisting among men ; 
effacing one thing and putting in another, till they have, as 
far as possible, made human morals pleasing to the gods.’ ^ In 
that great medimval and feudal system of law which grew up 
under the influence of Catholicism, and which after the Refor- 
mation still survived in its most essential parts in the laws of 
the Tudors, the sphere of government was equally extended. 
Religious belief and religious worship were rigidly prescribed 
by law and enforced by the severest penalties. Sumptuary 
laws regulated in minute detail private manners and expenses. 
Wages and prices were both determined, not by free competi- 
tion, but by law. Industry in all its departments moved under 
the restraints and supports of the guilds. Landed property 
was held, subject to many rigid conditions, and special laws 
determined how much land must be ploughed, and how much 

^ Burke’s Thoughts on Soarcity. * Iiej)ulliG^ vi. c. 13. 
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might be left in pasture ; how much land must surround a 
labourer’s cottage ; how many sheep should be supported on 
a farm. It was, in a word, within the accepted duty of the 
Government to regulate the social condition of the nation in all 
its details, with a view to promote the physical and moral well- 
being of all classes and the strength of the nation as a whole. 

This theory of government gradually wore itself away, 
although the brief period of Puritan ascendency in England, and 
in the American colonies, exhibited authoritative interference 
with private manners carried almost to the highest point. 
Several causes, however, into which it is not now necessary to 
enter, had produced in England from a very early period a 
spirit of independence and self-assertion much greater than 
on the Continent, and the empire of Government over the 
individual was never so absolute. After the Eestoration a 
new and purely secular theory of government began to domi- 
nate, though many fragments of the old feudal laws remained, 
blending, often very successfully, with more modern legisla- 
tion. After the Revolution the restriction of the sphere of 
Government interference proceeded more rapidly. There was 
a disputed succession, and a Government which did not really 
represent the sentiments of the majority of the nation, and the 
Revolution settlement was only kept in existence by a studied 
moderation, by holding the reins very loosely, by avoiding as 
much as possible all occasions of friction or collision. At the 
same time, the most powerful intellectual movements tended to 
withdraw great departments of human affairs from Government 
coercion and control. Complete religious toleration and per- 
fect liberty in the expression of political, opinion were both 
substantially achieved. Attempts to regulate manners by 
sumptuary laws came to an end, though Blackstone notices that 
when he wrote there was still in the Statute-book an obsolete 
law of Edward III. ordaining that no one should be served at 
dinner and supper with more than two courses, except on some 
great holidays, when he might have three. ^ The regulation of 
morals, except as far as the well-being of society was directly 
affected, though not formally abandoned, was no longer seriously 
undertaken. A law of 1746 punishing profane swearing by fines 
^ Blackstone, bk. iv. cb. xiii. 
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proportioned to tlie rank of tt© culprit,^ and a few laws against 
gambling, were the most conspicuous exceptions, thougli, as w© 
have already seen, the Evangelical movement produced some 
tendency among private persons to attempt prosecutions under 
obsolete laws enforcing the strict observance of Sunday, or 
punishing different kinds of immorality. 

In general, however, legislation was now confined to the 
protection of life and property and the regulation of industry, 
and the opinion that in the latter sphere most Government 
interference was mischievous was steadily gaining ground. 
During the whole of the eighteenth century the famous law of 
Elizabeth determining the conditions of industry was in force.^ 
It provided that no on© could lawfully exercise any art, mystery, 
or manual occupation without having served in it at least seven 
years as an apprentice; that no on© should be bound as an 
apprentice who was not under twenty-on© years, and whose 
parents did not possess a certain fortune; that every master 
who had three apprentices must keep one journeyman, and for 
every other apprentice above three, on© other journeyman ; that 
no on© should be engaged as a servant or journeyman for less 
than a year ; that the hours of work should be twelve in 
summer, and from dawn to night in winter, and finally that 
wages should be assessed for the year by the justices of the 
peace or town magistrates, who were also directed to settle all 
disputes between masters and apprentices. Another law which 
was passed under James I.® extended the power of the justices 
and town magistrates to fix the wages of all kinds of labourers 
and workmen. 

These Acts, however, soon fell into desuetude, and it is 
remarkable that it was especially the workmen who appear to 
have clung to them. The Act of Elizabeth was confined to 
market towns, and to forms of industry which had existed be- 
fore it was passed. In country villages a person might exercise 
trades without having served a seven years’ apprenticeship, and in 
recent trades the whole system of regulation was abandoned.^ The 
great woollen manufacture, in addition to the Act of Elizabeth, was 

' Blackstone, bk. iv. cb. iv, * Wealth of ISfatiom, bk. i. oh. x. 

2 6 Eliz. c. 4. part 2. Blackstone, bk. i. ch. siv. 

® 1 James I. c. 6. 
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minutely regulated by earlier statutes, but towards the middle 
of the eighteenth century there were bitter complaints among 
the workmen that the justices refused to fix the rate of wages 
as the law required, and after some strikes and riots an Act was 
passed in 1756 again ordering the justices to settle yearly the 
rate of wages in this manufacture.^ There were other trades 
which were carried on in corporations under byelaws very 
imperfectly observed, and there were complaints that some 
masters had overstocked their todes with multitudes of parish 
apprentices ; that wages were not fixed by law and by the year, 
but fluctuated and sank with competition. Many petitions 
were presented by workmen imploi'ing Parliament to regulate 
tliem, and several laws for this purpose were passed during the 
eighteenth century. 

As far as can now bo judged, the restrictive system, regula- 
ting the number of apprentices and settling for long periods 
the rate of wages, appears to have been popular with the work- 
men; but the masters in general opposed or evaded the re- 
strictions, and the great developments, changes, and fluctuations 
of industry towards the close of the century produced new con- 
ditions to which the old regulations were inapplicable. There 
was a period of great industrial anarchy. The custom of 
assessing wages by the justices of the peace or by the Lord 
Mayor appears to liave become very generally obsolete. In the 
silk manufacture, however, in consequence of great prevailing 
distress, three laws called ^ The Spitalfields Acts ’ were passed, 
providing minutely for the regulation of wages by the Lord Mayor 
or justices of the peace. Employers giving more or less than 
the assessed wages to their workmen or evading the Acts, as 
well as journeymen entering into combinations to raise wages, 
were condemned to fines, which were to be applied to the relief 
of needy weavers and their families.^ In the last years of the 
century new and very stringent laws were made forbidding 
combinations of workmen to raise wages.® Laws of this kind had 
already frequently appeared in the Statute-book, and as long as 
all the conditions of trade were legally regulated they were 

* 29 George II. o. S3. * See a full enumeration of these 

® 13 George III. c. 68 ; 32 George Acts in 6 George IV. o. 95, the law 
III. c. 44 ; 61 George III. o. 7. that repealed them. 
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natural and justifiable. When, However, the law ceased to 
regulate wages, and the masters were at full liberty to concert 
to depress them, the combination laws against workmen became 
a glaring injustice. It is probable that they may be partially 
explained by- the extreme dread of popular associations that 
might assume a political and Jacobinical form which the French 
Eevolution had produced.^ 

The number of restrictions falling upon industry, and the 
number of taxes, partly indeed for the purpose of revenue, but 
partly also for the purpose of regulation, that rested upon its 
products, were very great. Even before the many taxes that 
grew out of the war of the American Eevolution a foreign ob- 
server noticed that an Englishman was taxed when he got up, 
for his soap ; at nine o'clock, for his coffee, tea, and sugar ; at 
noon, for the starch with which he powdered his hair ; at dinner, 
for his salt ; in the evening, for his porter ; all day long, for his 
light ; and at night, for his candles.^ A glance over the Statute- 
book, or at the police reports of the eighteenth century, illus- 
trates curiously the great difference between its industrial system 
and our own. Thus a law of George I., passed in the interest of 
the silk manufacturers, prohibited anyone from wearing buttons 
and button-holes made of cloth or other stuff, and as late as 
1796 a law was passed at the request of the makers of metal 
buttons prescribing the proportion of gilt, double gilt, and triple 
gilt buttons, and prohibiting the mixture of buttons of different 
qualities.^ I have already cited the law which long made it 
penal for any woman to wear a dress made of Indian calico. 
In 1766 a lady was fined 200Z. at the Guild Hall because it was 
proved that her handkerchief was of French cambric.^ In the 
same year an attorney named Brecknock, who had been sent to 
prison by the House of Lords for publishing a book called the 
‘ Droit du Eoi,’ avenged himself upon Lord Camden by laying 
an information before Judge Fielding, that the Chief Justice 
and three other judges wore cambric bands in court, contrary to 
the Act of Parliament.® The laws against usury were frequently 

‘ The details of this struggle will * Ann. Begister, 1769, p. 86. 

be found in Brentano On Ouilds, and ® Macpherson’s Annals of Com- 

in Howell’s Gonjiiots of Labour and merce^ iii. 118, iv. 373. 

Cagyltal, pp. 81-110. See too some , ^ Annual B-egister^ 1766, p. 53. 

excellent remarks of Mr. Cunningham, ® See on this curious case the 

Politics and Economics. Bedford Corresgiondencey iii. 339. 
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enforced, and they forbade the exaction of any interest higher 
than five per cent. All contracts for taking higher interest 
were not only void, but were punished by the lender forfeiting 
treble the amount borrowed.^ The offence of ^ owling,’ or 
transporting English wool or sheep to foreign countries, was 
treated with especial severity, as it was supposed to assist the 
rival woollen manufactures of the Continent, and the penalties 
against this offence rose to seven years’ transportation. Penalties 
but little less severe were enacted against those who exported 
machines employed in the chief English industries, or who induced 
artificers to emigrate 5 and any skilled workman who carried his 
industry to a foreign market, if he did not return within six 
months, after being warned by the Engiish ambassador, was de- 
clared an alien, forfeited all his goods, and became incapable of 
receiving any legacy or gift. General warrants, without speci- 
fying names, were especially employed as a means of detaining 
such workmen when they were preparing to emigrate, and there 
were complaints that the condemnation of these warrants during 
the Wilkes case, by facilitating the emigration, had a prejudicial 
influence on English industry.® At home the law of settlement 
effectually prevented the labourer from carrying his labour to 
the most profitable market. The poor law secured him an 
ultimate support in the parish in which he was settled, but it 
also gave the parochial authorities an almost unlimited power 
of preventing a new labourer from establishing himself in the 
parish and of forcibly removing poor men if they seemed likely 
to become chargeable on the rates. 

This last power, as we have seen, was modified towards the 
close of the century, and the system of regulation, though still 
in our eyes extravaigantly excessive, had greatly diminished. 
Though particular Acts still regulated wages in particular trades 
or places, the old system of determining all wages either by 
general laws or by particular orders of the justices of the peace 
in each county, had fallen into complete desuetude. The regula- 

Walpole’s George III, i. 383, 38L there is a case of a usurer punished 
Btecknock was afterwards hanged in for exacting only 10 p,c. A man in 
Ireland as an accessory to the murder Surrey was fined 1,600^. for lending to 
for which lighting Fitzgerald was two young ladies at 20 p.c. Gentle- 
condemned. , man^s Magazine^ 1773, p. 19^, 

^ Blaokstone, hook iv. ch, xii. In Hawkins’s Life of Johnson, pp. 
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tion of profits, by fixing the price of provisions and other goods, 
was now only retained in the case of bread, the assize of which 
continued till 1815, when it was abolished in London and ap- 
pears to have become obsolete in other parts of the kingdom.^ 
Among the ancient restrictions on free trade in provisions, 
were a crowd of laws which were still sometimes put in force 
against ^Badgers,’ ^Engrossers,’ ^Borestallers,’ and ‘Regrators,’ 
terms which denoted different classes of speculators, who, fore- 
seeing a coming dearness, and desiring to regulate prices or 
monopolise the market, bought up large quantities of provisions 
before they came to market, or at an early period of the market, 
in order to sell them again at an enhanced price. Most of 
these laws were repealed in 1772,^ and Burke appears to have 
taken the leading part in their abolition.^ The provisions, of 
the statute of Elizabeth relating to apprentices and journey- 
men were suffered to fall into general neglect; special Acts 
were passed in 1777 relieving particular trades from similar re- 
strictions,^ and under the commercial treaties, which were so 
frequent during the eighteenth century, some steps were taken 
in the direction of free trade. The transition of industry from 
small establishments to vast factories, the wholly new conditions • 
on which its success depended, and the magnitude and power 
which the different industrial classes assumed, made the regula- 
tions of Elizabeth and of the Stuarts altogether impracticable, 
and they at last led to the great measures of 1814 and 1824, 
which repealed the Apprentice Act and a number of other old 
laws, preventing workmen from combining or from emigrating, 
regulating the rate of wages, the hours of work, and the manner 
of conducting any business or manufacture. Nearly at the 
same time the most important of the great exclusive commercial 
companies were abolished or thrown open.® 

It is worthy of notice that this vast and rapid emancipation 
of industry from the restrictions which mediasval and Tudor 

* See WecfUith of I^ations^ book i. in^ and regrating were still punish- 
ch. X. Wade’s JSist. of the Worhing able under laws older than Ed. TI. 
and Middle Classes^ p. 101. which were only repealed in 1814:. 

^ 12 Geo. III. 0 . 71. Blackstone, Mist, of the Criminal Law, ni. 201. 
book iv. oh. xii. Blackstone says, ® Pari. Mist xxvi. 1169. 
however, that some of these Acts . * Macpherson, iii. 607, 608. 

were still offences by common law. ® See Cunningham's PoUtios and 
According to Sir J. Stephen, forestall- Economics^ pp. 80, 81. 
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legislation liad imposed upon it was effected by a Tory Govern- 
ment, and at a time when Toryism was completely in tbe ascen-^ 
dant in Parliament. It was partly due to tlie force of the new 
circumstances which industrial inventions had produced, and 
partly also to the general intellectual influences of the time. 
The first form that political economy assumed was a convic- 
tion that all Government interference with industry was an evil. 
^ Laisser faire, laisser passer,’ was the favourite maxim of Ques- 
nay and his school, and, as we have seen, they combined the 
most unflinching advocacy of commercial freedom with a strong 
political leaning towards despotism. Fenelon in his ‘ Telemachus’ 
had already advocated complete liberty of commerce ; ^ but 
what with him was a passing intuition of genius, with the 
economists was an essential part of a great and well-reasoned 
system. The English economists adopted the same view, and 
it was adopted also for other reasons by the more advanced 
Democrats. The restriction of government within the narrowest 
limits was in their eyes the condition and indeed the very 
definition of liberty, and in this respect they were totally op- 
posed to the authoritative democracy of Rousseau and of his later 
followers. ‘ All government,’ wrote Price, even within a State, 
becomes tyrannical as far as it is a needless and wanton exercise 
of power, or is .carried further than is absolutely necessary to 
preserve the peace or to secure the safety of the State. This is 
what an excellent writer calls governing too much.” ’ ® ^ Go- 

vernment,’ wrote Godwin, ‘ can have no more than two legiti- 
mate purposes, the suppression of injustice against individuals 
within the community, and defence against external invasion.’ ® 

Among those who did not belong to the Radical school a 
great distrust of Government interference with industry was 
also shown. It appears in the writings of Hume and Tucker, 
both of whom were decided Tories. ' Our policy,’ wrote Arthur 
Young, ‘ is weak beyond all doubt, because it consists of pro- 
hibiting the natural course of things. All restrictive, forcible 
measures in domestic policy are bad.’ ^ Burke, as w® have seen, 
by no means sympathised with the prevailing Whig doctrine 
that Government should exercise little or no coercive influence 

' Liyre iii. ^ _ s Political Justice, ii. 190. 
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in the sphere of religion, but in industrial matters his leaning 
was consistently on the side of liberty. In that great speech 
on American taxation which he made in the earlier phase of 
his career he complained that ^ Mr. Grenville thought better of 
the wisdom and power of human legislation than in truth it 
deserves. He conceived, and many conceived along with him, 
that the flourishing trade of this country was greatly owing to 
law and institution, and not quite so much to liberty,’ and, in 
one of the last tracts he ever wrote, Burke pointed out that the 
leading vie© of the French monarchy had been a ^ restless desire 
of governing too much. The hand of authority was seen in 
everything and in every place.’ ^My opinion,’ he concluded, 

^ is against an overdoing of any sort of administration, and more 
especially against this most momentous of all meddling on the 
part of authority, the meddling with the subsistence of the 
people.’ ^ 

But by far the most powerful intellectual influence in this 
direction was that of Adam Smith, whose views on commercial 
matters soon acquired a paramount authority over the best 
English minds. It is one of the signal proofs of his genius that, 
though some of his doctrines have not stood the test of time,' 
his great work in its method and its spirit is more akin to nine- 
teenth century thought than the most eminent of its successors. 
Unlike Ricardo, and unlike the great school of economists that 
followed Ricardo, Adam Smith did not treat political economy 
as a chain of absolute and almost mathematical reasoning, to be 
evolved ^ priori, and with little or no relation to the fluctuating 
and diversified conditions of societies. His work is perhaps the 
best example in literature of the union of history with philo- 
sophy, and he showed the true judgment of a statesman in 
recognising exceptions and limitations to his most cherished 
principles. Thus, while no previous writer had written so 
powerfully in favour of the restriction of the sphere of govern- 
ment, he at the same time contended that the education of the 
people was a task which it was the duty of Government to 
undertake ; that a school should be established in every parish, 
where children may be taught at so moderate a cost that even a 
common labourer may afford it ; that it should be partly but not 
^ XlionglhU on Scarcity, 
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wholly paid by the public, and that the Government may in this 
way encourage and even impose upon almost the whole body of 
the people the necessity of acquiring the most essential parts of 
education. In spite of his strong sense of the value of ma- 
chinery in industry, he has pointed out with the greatest fullness, 
and even with some exaggeration, the tendency of the excessive 
division of labour it produces, to narrow both the intellect and 
the character. In the same way his central doctrine of free 
trade is largely qualified. He warmly eulogised the navigation 
laws on the ground of political expediency, and he justified 
protective laws in favour of native industry as measures of 
retaliation against foreign nations which impose restrictions 
on our imports ; as measures of self-preservation, securing to a 
nation a constant supply of everything that is necessary for 
the national defence, and as measures of equalisation when tie 
products of foreigners are burdened with lower taxes than our 
own. 

But in spite of these exceptions, his book is essentially one 
long indictment against Government interference with industry 
either in the form of restriction or in the form of encouragement. 
As Dugald Stewart has truly said, it was its main object ^ to 
demonstrate that the most effectual plan for advancing a people 
to greatness is to maintain that order of things which Nature 
has pointed out; by allowing every man, as long as he observes 
the rules of justice, to pursue his own interest in his own 
way, and to bring both his industry and his capital into the 
freest competition with those of his follow-citizens.’ Eestrictive 
duties, prohibitions and bounties, by which Legislatures have en- 
deavoured to force industries into particular channels, are alike 
condemned, as well as all attempts to regulate private expenses by 
sumptuary laws. The natural effort of each man to improve his 
own position, when exerted with freedom and security, is repre- 
sented as the mainspiung of national ‘progress. Every nation 
and individual, in the judgment of Adam Smith, is directly in- 
terested in the prosperity of others ; their jealousies spring 
mainly from ignorance; and whatever lowers the cost of the 
products which a nation requires is equivalent to an increase 
in the national wealth. The corollary from these propositions 
is that the largest possible latitude should be given to industry 
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mid competition. The legitimate functions of Government, 
Smith maintains, may all be summed up under three heads : 
(1) to protect the society from the attacks of other nations, (2) to 
secure each member of the society from the injustice or ill-will 
of other members, (3) to erect and maintain certain establish- 
ments of public utility which are of such a nature that it would 
never be the particular interest of an individual, or the interest 
of a small number of persons, to construct them. 

Such was the order of ideas which for more than a gene- 
ration presided over and mainly formed the character of English 
Liberalism. It was a robust, healthy, and self-reliant type, ex- 
tremely jealous of all extensions of Government interference, 
extremely tenacious of individual liberty, and habitually pre- 
ferring spontaneous activity, even when wasteful and ill-regu- 
lated, to the disciplined action of a controlling power. Many 
circumstances, however, have contributed gi’adually to change 
it, and it is certain that the problem of the legitimate sphere of 
G-overnment action is a much more complex and difficult one 
than it appeared to the writers of the eighteenth century. All 
political rules are dependent on the special circumstances, coi> 
ditions, and character of the people for whom they are intended. 
The political art is essentially an art of adaptation ; it admits of 
very few general terms, and the course which is suited for one 
stage of society is wholly unsnited for another. There are socie- 
ties of scattered farmers like the Boers in South Africa for whom 
scarcely any government is needed. In crowded and highly 
organised societies the work that must be accomplished by the 
community is far larger, but there is an enormous difference 
in different nations in the amount of spontaneous energy which 
they produce. Let anyone compare from this point of view the 
great communities of North America with, those of South Ame- 
rica ; or European with Asiatic nations ; or Great Britain with 
Ireland and with most of the nations of the Continent ; and he 
can hardly fail to be struck with the absurdity of supposing that 
the sphere of Government initiative and control can be defined 
for all of them by the same rules. Much of this difference ha‘=< 
its root in the deep and obscure field of national character, and 
much also is due to particular * circumstances and especially to 
the distribution of wealth. When there is a large, intelligent, 

VOL. VI. a 
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and energetic middle class ; when the spirit of speculation 
is strongly developed; when there is a high standard of 
public spirit ; and when wealth is so agglomerated that there 
are many persons who possess either habitually or occasionally 
incomes much larger than their wants, a crowd of enterprises 
will be undertaken which are of the highest value to the 
community, but which only offer to the investor the prospect 
of doubtful, small, or postponed returns- In countries where 
these conditions do not exisf such works will never be under- 
taken without the initiative and support of the Government. 

In England the great development of manufactures broke 
the trammels of the media3val system of industry, and led 
the way to the triumph of free trade, but it also prepared 
the way for a new reaction in the direction of Government 
interfei’ence. Adam Smith judged correctly in connecting 
the question of national education with that of manufactures. 
The experience of the nineteenth century has abundantly shown 
that no nation can hold its own in the great competition of 
the world without a high standard of education, and that such a 
standard cannot possibly be attained withmat a large measure 
of Government direction and assistance. Hence this vast field 
of activity, which was formerly left to individual initiative or to 
ecclesiastical organisations, has become one of the chief pre- 
occupations of statesmen, and over the greater part of Europe 
immense sums are compulsorily raised in order to establish 
efficient education under the direct control and superintendence 
of the State. The Factory Laws marked a second great step in 
the extension of Government influence — important in itself, but 
still moi^e important as a precedent. It was found that simple 
competition occasioned the employment of women and children 
ill a manner that ruined their health ; that the overcrowded 
factory might become a seedplot of immorality ; that a perma- 
nent lowering of the physical as well as moral stiindard of a 
vast section of the population was to be f(>arerl, and that great 
political dangers might grow out of moral evils. Hence sprang 
a long scries of legislative iiiterferences with industr}^, wholly 
repugnant to the laisser fairq. philosophy. The progress of 
medicine, again, sjiowed that some deadly and contagions 
diseases could be successfully combated by the universal im- 
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position of certain practices or rules. Hence compulsory vac- 
cination, and the growing sense of the extreme importance 
of extensive Government measures of sanitary inspection and 
reform, and experience has conclusively established the enor- 
mous saving of human life which can by these means be 
effected. In a smaller circle the invention of railways had a 
similar effect, for it was found absolutely necessary to regulate 
this form of locomotion to a much greater extent than the 
older forms. 

In this manner department after department of human 
affairs has been gradually drawn to an increased extent into the 
sphere of Government superintendence and control. * But many 
other and very various influences have been tending in the same 
direction. The greatly increased sensitiveness of philanthropy 
which characterises our century, and the immense extension of 
the newspaper press, have together brought into clear and 
vivid relief vast numbers of miseries, wants, and possibilities 
of improvement, which in former years had been unknown 
or unrealised, and it becomes the natural impulse of multi- 
tudes to seek an immediate remedy in Government inter-- 
ference. The impulse is especially natural, and also especially 
dangerous, because, in the balance of advantages and disadvan- 
tages resulting from such a course, the former appeal very 
powerfully, and the latter most inadequately, to the imagination. 
Men realise vividly the magnitude of the evil to be combated. 
They realise vividly the improvement when that evil seems to 
have suddenly ceased • but they do not realise the impossibility 
of effecting permanent improvements without changing the 
characters and desires of men; the danger of weakening by 
successive acts of interference the spirit of responsibility and 
self-reliance ; the'danger of premature and ill-considered reform, s 
producing other evils more grave than those which are remedied ; 
the pressure of the increased taxation, which increased Govern- 
ment superintendence imposes over a wide area of struggling 
and productive industry; the fatal tendency of every act of 
interference to become a precedent, and to reproduce itself in 
further encroachments on individual action. With the great 
transfer of power to uninstructed democracies the impulse 
towards Government interference has naturally increased. Plau- 
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sibl© and superficial advantages, wliicli are susceptible of a 
popular treatment, weigb mucli more on the minds of sueb 
men than remote, indirect, and possibly obscure dangers, and, 
as Aristotle long since pointed out, the demagogue finds his 
easiest path to power in incitements to class warfare, and 
promises of class benefits through the compulsory action of 
Government. It must be added, too, that when once the 
empire of habit and tradition is broken, and that of popular 
discussion is extended, the reproductive character of a prece- 
dent or a principle is greatly increased. In earlier periods of 
English history measures of a socialistic tendency, like the 
English Poor Law, might exist for generations as isolated and 
perhaps beneficial anomalies. In active democracies the desire 
to unify and assimilate the type of legislation is much stronger ; 
principles are quickly pushed to their extreme consequences, 
and one measure of State interference is tolerably sure to become 
a point of departure, and the basis of many others. 

In all these ways the tendency to enlarge the sphere of 
Government acquires an accelerated force. On the Continent 
that great augmentation of standing armies which has been so 
conspicuous a feature of the present century has strengthened 
the bias in favour of strongly organised and disciplined govern- 
ment; and the laws of equal succession, which have been so 
generally adopted, are not only themselves a signal instance 
of legislative interference with the social type, but also, by 
their tendency to level fortunes, make Government initiative 
more necessary. In England the notion has greatly extended 
of regarding Government as a machine for securing co-operative 
effort, for unifying, organising, and concentrating the action of 
the community for many different purposes, and the large 
number of public men who have been formed a‘nd influenced by 
the experience of Indian life has had a similar effect. 

Under all these influences, the tendency which prevailed in 
the latter half of the eighteenth century has been not only 
checked but reversed. The old jealousy of Government inter- 
ference, and of encroachments on individual liberty, and the 
old disposition to rely on individual action ratlicr than Govern- 
ment assistance, have botli manifestly diminished, and . the 
pendulum of opinion sways once more in the direction of 
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autlaority. Compulsory regulations have, witliin the last twenty 
or thirty years, multiplied to a startling degree in the Statute- 
book: The immense . increase of the burden of taxation is 
largely due to the many additional functions which Government 
has assumed. The modern system of placing the credit of the 
State, in the form of large loans at low interest, at the service 
of particular classes, seems likely to have a very wide exten- 
sion, and much of the Irish legislation of the last few years has 
been as irreconcilable with the principles of Adam Smith, with 
modern notions of private property, and with the respect for 
contracts, as any part of the legislation of the Tudors. 

I do not here undertake to judge these measures. What I 
have written is intended merely to point^ out the change of 
tendency, since the closing years of the eighteenth, century. 
There was then much less desire for Government interference 
and compulsion. There was also much less sensitiveness to the 
great evils of the time. Of this latter fact the almost unchanged 
condition of the penal code is a sufficient proof. 

I have devoted several pages, in a former volume, to the 
penal system of the eighteenth century, and the barbarities and 
absurdities which were there described were not seriously dimi- 
nished before its close. The fact will appear supremely shameful 
when we remember that the reform of penal codes had on the 
Continent been one of the special themes of writers upon politics, 
and one of the capital achievements of the great generation of 
reforming monarchs and statesmen that preceded the French Re- 
volution. The atrocity and almost grotesque absurdity of the- 
English penal code grew out of certain inveterate traditions 
of English legislation. Penal laws,, enacted often in a remote 
antiquity and under circumstances that have wholly vanished, 
have been constantly allowed to remain unrepealed, though 
they have become obsolete and nearly forgotten, and later 
generations, without revoking them, have made new laws 
against the same' crimes. Nothing is more common than to find, 
in consequence, that the same crimes may be prosecuted under 
totally different penalties. At last a generation ai-ises who 
consider acts that had once been deemed heinously criminal 
either innocent or venial, and a law is passed repealing a great 
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mass of ancient legislation that condemned them. The historian 
will naturally assume that they had become legal ] but he will 
constantly lind, on more careful examination, that an act which 
had been formally freed from a crowd of penalties, still remains 
an ofience by common law, or by some ancient statute which 
had not been included in the list of those which were repealed ; 
and occasionally, and at long intervals, penal laws which had 
been regarded as wholly obsolete were put in force. This utter 
want of method and symmetry in English legislation, this 
extravagant multiplication of statutes bearing upon the same 
act, this difference between the theory and the practice of the 
law, constitutes one of the chief difficulties of an English his- 
torian, and we have had many examples of it in the present 
work. Another class of laws had acquired a great additional 
severity by the lapse of time. Legislators had endeavoured to 
protect property by punishing with death those who stole a sum 
of money which in their time was considerable, and the penalty 
was retained when the change in the value of money had made 
that sum insignificant. In this way, as an old lawyer forcibly 
complained, ^ While everything else had risen in its nominal 
value and become dearer, the life of man had continually grown 
cheaper.’ It was also the constant practice of Parliament in the 
eighteenth century, when new offences arose or when old offences 
assumed a new prominence, to pass special Acts making them 
capital. Hence an enormous and undigested multiplication of 
capital offences, which soon made the criminal code a mere san- 
guinary chaos. Previous to the Eevolution the number in the 
Statute-book is said not to have exceeded fifty. During the 
reign of George II. sixty-three now ones were added. In 1770 
the number was estimated in Paifiiament at one hundred and 
fifty-four,^ but by Blackstone at one hundred and sixty'; and 
Ilomilly, in a pamphlet which lie wiDte in 1786, observed that 
in the sixteen years since the appearance of Blackstone’s Oom- 
montaries it had considerably increased. 

A few illustrations will sufficiently show the extravagant 
absurdity of the code. Thus, to steal a sheep or a horse ; to 
snatch a man’s property out of his hands and run away with it ; 
to steal to the amount of forty shillings in a dwelling-house, or 
J Cavendish Delates, ii. 12. 
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to the amount of five shillings ^ privately ’ in a shop ; to pick a 
man’s pocket of any greater sum than twelve pence 5 to steal 
linen from a bleaching ground, and woollen cloth from a tenter 
ground; to cut down trees in a garden or in an orchard; to 
break the border of a fishpond so that the fish may escape, 
were all crimes punishable with death. On the other hand, it 
was not a capital offence for a man to attempt the life of his 
father ; to commit premeditated perjury, even when the result 
was the execution of an innocent man ; to stab a man, however 
severely, provided the victim did not die from the wound ; to burn 
a house in which the incendiary had a lease, even though it was so 
situated as to endanger the lives of hundreds. It was a capital 
offence to steal goods to the amount of forty shillings from a 
vessel on a navigable river, but not from a vessel on a canal. 
To steal fruit ready gathered was a felony. To gather it and 
steal it was only a trespass. To break a pane of glass at five in 
the afternoon for the purpose of stealing something that lay in the 
window was a capital offence. To break open a house with every 
circumstance of violence in summer, at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, was only a misdemeanour. To steal goods from a shop, if 
the thief happened to be seen to* take them, was punishable by 
transportation. To steal the same goods ‘ privately,’ that is to say 
when the criminal was not seen, was punishable with death. In 
one case a servant was put on his trial who- had attempted to> 
murder his master, and had given him^ fifteen wounds with a 
hatchet. He was executed, not as an attempted murderer, - 
but as a burglar, because he had been obliged to- lift up the 
latch of his master’s door in order to enter his chamber; In, 
another case a man of notoriously bad character;, after going 
through a course of burglary and larceny with impunity, was at 
last convicted and executed for cutting down young trees. ^ 


^ 1 have taken^ these illustrations 
chiefly from a valuable tract of 
Eomilly, called; OhsermtioTis on a late 
^uMication entitled ‘ TJwughts on JExe^ 
outke Justice '' (London, 178'6). The 
work commented on was by Madan, 
a well-known leader in the Evange- 
lical movement. See^ too, a speech 
of Mackintosh, Farl. DehateSf New 
Series, i. 232. Lord Bussell OntJie 
Constitution^ ch. xsiv. A Treatise on 
the Police, by a Magistrate for the 


Counties of Middlesex^ Surrey^ Kent ^ 
and Essex (Colquhoun), pp. 28-1-286. 
Disparities of punishment almost 
equally ^reat may be found in cases 
which were not capital. Thus (to give 
but a single example) two persons- 
were whipped round Co vent Garden- 
in 1772, pursuant of sentence, the- 
one for stealing a bunch of radishes, 
tlie other for debauching and pollu- 
ting his own niece. (Annual 
1772, p. lie.) 
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The only difference in piinisliinent by wliicli the law of Eng- 
land distinguished the most atrocious murder from the theft 
of five shillings, was that in the first case, under a law of 
George II., the execution of the criminal was to take place 
within forty-eight hours of his conviction, and his body was to 
be anatomised. 

A natural result of such laws was the constant perjury of 
juries. Unwilling to convict culprits for small offences which 
were made punishable by death, they frequently acquitted in the 
face of the clearest evidence ; and, as witnesses in these cases 
were also very reluctant to appear, criminals — among whom the 
gambling spirit is strongly developed — generally preferred to 
be tried for a capital ofience rather than for misdemeanour. 
Often, too, juries, when unwilling to acquit, reduced the ofience 
by the most barefixced perjury to the rank of a misdemean- 
our. Thus, several cases are recorded, in which prisoners, in- 
dicted for stealing from dwelling-houses, were convicted only 
of larceny, by the jury finding that the value of what they had 
stolen was less than forty shillings, even when several guineas 
in gold, or bank notes to a considerable amount, were among the 
booty that was taken.^ The proportion of arrested men who 
were either discharged on account of prosecutors and witnesses 
failing to appear against tliem, or acquitted on account of the 
reluctance of juries to condemn, or of the legal rule that the 
smallest technical flaw invalidated an indictment, was enor- 
mously great. Thus, in the four years before 1795 no less than 
6,592 persons who had been committed for trial were discharged 
by proclamation and gaol deliveries, and 2,9G2 others were 
acquitted.*'^ In one year from April 1793 to March 1794, 1,0G0 
persons were tried at the Old Bailey, and of those only 493 
wei'e punished.^ 

The executions, though scandalously numerous, bore but a 

^ See some curious cases of this who was an active London ma^jistrate, 
hind cited in Romilly’s Ohsermtiom states that, owing to the conscientious 
Oh the Cfimmal Law of Lncjland scruples of multitudes, to prosecute 
(.1810), pp. 05-07 ; Grose’s OhiOy pp. delinquents for inconsiderable thefts 
250, 201; and Lord Eussell On ^ the which were liable to capital punisli- 
Co 7 hstUvMon. ment, *it is believed that not one 

“ Colquhnm on the Poliae of the depredation in a hundred of those 
^fetwjwlu (f>vd See, actually committed, comes to the 

too, on the proportion of discharges knowledge of magistrates ’ (p. 200). 
*to offenders, px). 225-23 L This writer, “ Ibid. pp. 202-201, 
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small proportion to the convictions, but the statistics that are 
preserved on the subject are too fragmentary for a complete 
statement. Sir Stephen Janssen, who was Chamberlain for 
London, preserved a full list of the capital convictions at the 
Old Bailey during the twenty- three years from 1749 to 1772. 
The number of persons condemned to death in those years was 
1,121. The number of executions was 678. In the Norfolk 
and Midland circuits between 1750 and 1772, 952 persons were 
sentenced to death, but the proportion of executions was much 
smaller than in London, for only 233 persons were executed. 
Four hundred and sixty-seven persons were executed in London 
and Middlesex alone in the twelve years from December 1771 to 
December 1783.* In 1785 not less than 96 persons were hanged 
at the Old Bailey.^ In Scotland capital punishments seem 
to have been much more sparingly administered. Between 
January 1768 and May 1782, only 76 persons were condemned 
and 64 executed.^ In the Dutch Eepublic, where the standard 
of order and good government was at least as high as in any 
part of Europe, Howard found an instructive contrast to the 
English system. In all the seven provinces together there were 
seldom more executions in a year than from four to six. In the 
great city of Amsterdam, which was about a third of the size of 
London, and contained 250,000 inhabitants, he found that in 
the eight years before his arrival only five persons had been 
executed.^ 

There is nothing more scandalous in the history of England 
in the eighteenth century than the neglect by legislators and 
statesmen of these abuses. Burke was indeed in this, as in 
many other respects, an exception to the spirit of his time. He 
strongly urged the necessity of revising the penal code. He 
described it, certainly without exaggeration, as ^ radically defec- 
tive ’ and ^ abominable,’ and he seems to have made it his prac- 
tice to oppose steadily the multiplication of capital ofiences.'^ 
But in general English statesmen paid no attention to such 
matters, and when the great task of softening the penal code 
was undertaken in the early years of the nineteenth century, 

^ Boruard on Prisons, pp. 479-485. * Howard, pp. 45, 56. 

* Anmuil Register, 1785, p. 247. * Se^ Pari. Hist, xxviii. 146. 

• Howard, p. 485. ~ * 
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tlte leading lawyers bitterly opposed it. In Parliament tbe 
enactment of new capital offences appears to Have been left 
almost exclusively to a few lawyers. Tliere were no debates 
wliich excited less interest, wHcli were less attended or worse 
reported. Burke used to relate that being stopped one night 
when leaving the House of Commons, and requested by the 
Clerk at the table to stay to make a house, he asked what 
was the business in question, and was answered, ^ Oh, sir, it is 
only a new capital felony ! ’ ^ Outside Parliament, Paley, in a 
well-known passage of his ‘Moral Philosophy,’ justified the 
English system on the ground that it swept into the net every 
crime which under any possible circumstances could deserve 
death, leaving it to the executive to single out for condign 
punishment such cases as pi*esented particular features of danger 
or aggravation. 

But although in the latter years of the century only a very 
small proportion of capital sentences for the lighter offences 
were carried into effect, the English penal code in its actual 
enforcement was probably the most sanguinary in Europe, while 
it was totally wanting in that element of certainty, which, as 
Beccaria truly said, is the most essential in a penal code. The 
profuse distribution of the penalty of death not only multiplied 
enormously chances of acquittal, but also deprived secondary 
punishments for capital offences of most of their deterrent 
power, for the imaginations of men were naturally much more 
impressed by the escape of a criminal from the gallows than by 
the fate which subsequently awaited him. In London and 
Middlesex, criminals after sentence were all remitted to the 
gaol, where they remained, in suspense about their fate till the 
Ilecoi'der had made his report to the King in Council, when, 
perhaps, a third part were removed for execution. In the other 
parts of England the judges directly, and of their own authority, 
reprieved the criminals, and their sentences were then invariably 
commuted.^ Different judges, as might be expected, differed 


' Lord Knssell On the Ooufititution, 
ch, xxiv. Bomilly’s Ohserva>t'}on» on a, 
late PMioaUon entitled ‘ TJmifjhU on 
JSscecmiivs JnsUce,'*'^. 4:5. 

Thoughts on ExeeMim Justice 
(Madan), pp. 98-101. Oolquhoun, in 
1785, said : ‘According to the present 


system, out of about 100 who are upon 
an avesrage every year doomed to 
suffer the punishment of death, four- 
fifths or more are generally pardoned, 
either on condition of being trans- 
ported, or of going into his Majesty’s 
service, and not seldom without any 
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considerably in tlieir severity, and mucli depended on tlie 
general cliaracter of tlie criminal, and even on his demeanour 
in the dock. One writer, near the close of the century, men-- 
tions that he was present when a girl of twenty-two was hanged 
for receiving a piece of check from an accomplice who had 
stolen it. Such crimes were at this time scarcely ever capitally 
punished, but the poor girl had unfortunately drunk too freely 
before the trial, and was insolent in the dock. The prosecutor, 
a simple, honest man, who had no idea that such a punishment 
would be inflicted, was driven almost distracted by remorse, and 
did not long survive the shock. 

The improvements in the penal system during the last half 
of the century were few and slight. I have already mentioned 
the repeal of the laws condemning prisoners who refused to 
plead to be pressed to death, and all gipsies to be hanged, 
and the substitution in 1790 of the gallows, for the stake, 
in the capital punishment of women. I have noticed also the 
disgusting scene of ribaldry and profanity which habitually 
took place when the criminal was carried, for more than two 
miles, through the most crowded thoroughfares in London, from 
Newgate to Tyburn. So brutal and brutalising a spectacle 
could be seen in no other capital in Europe, nor could any be 
conceived more fitted to harden a dying criminal, to make him, 
if reckless and unrepentant, the hero of the mob, and to deprive 
his execution of every element of solemnity. It is a curious illus- 
tration of the caprice of national sentiment, that English opinion 
in the eighteenth century allowed the execution of criminals to 
be treated as a popular amusement, but at the same time revolted 
against the Continental custom of compelling chained prisoners 
to work in public, as utterly inconsistent with English liberty. 
The scandal of English executions was not wholly removed till 
our own day, but it was one of the few good measures of the 
Coalition Ministry of 1783 that it abolished the procession to 
Tyburn, and criminals were from that date executed in front of 
the gaol.^ A serious improvement was at the same time made 

condition at all ’ {Police of the Metro- indignation at this change, declaring 
p. 29i). From August 1792 to that the age ‘ was running mad after 
June 1794, 1,002 pardons, absolute or innovation,’ and that even Tyburn was 
conditional, were gianted (p. 296). not safe from it. See Boswell’s 

^ Johnson expressed his great (Oroker’s ed.), p. 720. 
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ill tlie mjiimor of execuiion by iho inirtHluof idn of tlio drop. 
Previous to tliia tinio tlio puuisliuieiit by vr*ry 

unequal one, and the death in Botiie eastxs ViU*y lin^unua’ni^. The 
French traveller lliHSon uientionH the horribli*. farl* thaf- [lu*! 
relations and frieiulsof a eriiuinal ofleii themsi'lvns laid bold on 
his legs wlien ho wa.s hatif^in^, ill onb*r to ]nd- hi in ouf^ of Iuh 
agony. The drop is said to have bee.n first nsia! at flu^ extanitioii 
of Lord Ferrers in 1700 , but it d<H‘H not appear b» have eouie 
into general use till 1780 , when the j^ontlou exeeufions were 
removed from Tyburn to Ntovgiibx^ 

The stuiselesB and savagt^ ruh^ wlueh deprivial prisoners 
accused of any capital oUence, exiaqit i reasmi, of thi» assislanee 
of counsel, unless some qmvstion of law arost^ which it was 
necessary to discuss, had lieen slightly relaxetl. Keen Blaek- 
stone, who regarded the criminal law of his lamni ry with the 
cluiracteristic complacency of an Mnglish lawyi»r, aeknowIedgi‘d 
that there was no plausible reason why the same assist ant'o 
should not bo gixinted to a poor, ignomut, ami terror si rieken 
prisoner, in cases adecting his life, m in cases of p«‘fty trespass; 
and ho ventured timidly to hint that Ibis ‘seems tti be not all 
of a piece with the rest of the humane tnadmentoif prisoners 
by the English lawd^ By the junmussion of the jmiges, 
however, in trials for felony a (‘ouusel now nsnally sfoiul 
beside the prisoner, instruct.ed him what qmsstiuns to usk, 
and even himself cross-examined the witnesses, though ho 
might not address the judge or jury unless a legal (jnestiou 
had arison.^ 

It appears still to have hmn the rule that m*imimd trials 
should bo compreBHcd into a Hingle day. Whet her t ins lmM4$ 
was duo to a consichmition for the juries, or to tln^ proft^ssionn! 
interest of the lawyers, may be a matter of dispute. In llu^ 
more lucrative branches of the pridV*sHion no such hurry was 
shown. Civil suits, axid eapeciully suits in Olmucery, wvr»^ olbm 
protracted for years, and somatiimxs even for generuHims, by 
merciless legal subtletios, and in this way cuunih*sH fortuiu’S 
were engulfed, and countless hearts wore brokem But in t hosts 

* See an inter<3Hting lottcironthe * Bm the whttia tif the rufiuuti 
inatory or the drop in the (Jrokar piwnaKo, bonk iv, <‘h. xsvil. 

(.'orreapomlonce, iii, 16, 16, Atmvud * ibid, GouumreSir J. Stohhoiri 
Jlcgi^toT, 1760, p. 46. Midtfrif of ilm tVimhad Imh\ L iliU 
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less lucrative cases in wliich only a linman life was pending^ 
evidence was often Lurried through with indecent haste, or 
sittings were so prolonged that neither judges nor jurymen can 
have been fit to discharge their duty. The impartiality and the 
dignity of English judges have been rarely questioned since the 
Eevolution, but an English criminal trial was probably far from 
being as decorous a thing in the eighteenth century as in our own 
day. A writer in 1785, whose leanings were all on the side 
of .severity towards criminals, has left us the following picture : 
‘ A cause of much evil,’ he says, ^ is the trying prisoners after 
dinner, when from the morning’s adjournment all parties have 
retired to a hearty meal, which at assize time is commonly 
attended, among the middling and lower ranks of people at 
least, with a good deal of drink. . . . Drunkenness is too fre- 
quently apparent where it ought of all things to be avoided. I 
mean in jurymen and witnesses. The heat of the court, joined 
to the fumes of the liquor, has laid many an honest juryman 
into a calm and profound sleep, and sometimes it has been no 
small trouble for his fellows to jog him into the verdict, even 
where a wretch’s life has depended on the event. This I myself 
have seen— -as also witnesses by no means in a ^Droper situation 
to give their evidence.’ ^ 

The American War put an end to the sale of criminals for 
terms of years to American planters. This system originated 
during the Eestoration,^ was revived in 1718, and continued 
with excellent results for the next fifty-six years. Healthy 
agricultural labour, pursued under rigid discipline and amid 
totally new associations, proved a great school of reforma- 
tion, and many convicts, after their term had expired, 
became farmers and planters on their own account, and 
rose to respectability, and sometimes to wealth. Skilful 
thieves, who formed a large proportion of them, had generally 
good natural abilities, and their labour proved so useful in 
Maryland, where they were chiefly sent, that, for some years 
before the beginning of the American War, contracts were made 
to convey them without any expense to Grovernment, which had 

^ Thoughts on JExecntiue Zan, i. 422. 

pp. 144, 146. The reader will remem- 2 g^e Sir J. Kelyng’s Reports of 
ber Pope’s line, ‘ And wretches hang Crown Cases in the time of Charles 21, 
that jurymen may dine.’ See, too, (ed. 1873), p. GS : 18 Car. 2, c. 3. 

Sir J. Stephen’s IHsforg of Criminal 
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formerly allowed 5L a Head. For some time after the outbreak 
of the war, there was great difficulty in disposing of convicts. 
The gaols were soon overcrowded. A project was formed for 
transporting convicts to an island in the Gambia, but it was 
soon abandoned, and in 1776 an Act was passed for establish- 
ing convict hulks. In the space of ninet€ien years, about eight 
thousand convicts were divided between an old ship named the 
^ Justicia/ which was moored at Woolwich, and two others in 
Langston and Portsmouth Harbours.^ Howard says that out of 
632 prisoners on board the ‘ Justicia,’ 116 died within nineteen 
months.^ The discoveries of Captain Cook, and the glowing 
description which his companion Sir Joseph Banks gave of New 
South Wales, made the English Ministers, after a time, resolve 
to revive the system of transportation, and to make New South 
Wales the I’eceptacle of their criminals. An Act was passed in 
1784 authorising transportation, in the old method, assigning 
the convicts as servants to the contractor who undertook it. In 
1786 and 1787, however, a new system was adopted, and a 
great penal settlement was established at Botany Bay, under 
the governorship of Captain Phillip. At a much later period, 
the Australian colonies naturally and properly resented the 
introduction into their population of English criminals. But 
at the time when the settlement was founded, Australia was 
almost a desert country. Its splendid future was as yet un- 
realised; convict labour was of no small use in opening its 
resources; and there is no reason to believe that either in 
Australia or America the criminal element in the early popula- 
tion has left behind it any permanent moral trace.^ 

There were great abuses in the early convict system in 
Australia, and especially in the treatment of the female convicts ; 
but on the whole, transportation to this distant and unknown 
country was probably a more deterrent punishment than im- 
prisonment at home, and the fate of transported convicts wa,s in 
most respects superior. The English gaols, in spite of the strong 
light which had been thrown on their condition by the Parlia- 

^ Walpole’s Zast JmiTnaU, ii. 38. early convict life in Aiistralia will bo 
Adolphus, iv. 231. The Police of found in the sing’ulai'ly interesting 
the Metropolis, pp. 299-309. little book of Mr. honwick, Pint 

^ Howard On Prisons, p. 465. Ttvmiy Years of jUistraUa, 

^ Many particulars about the 
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mentary inquiry of 1729, continned in a state whicli shows forcibly 
the extreme corruption that might still exist in departments of 
English administration, to which public opinion was not turned. 
The latter half of the century, however, witnessed the labours 
of John Howard, the greatest of prison reformers, and his un- 
tiring efforts, seconded by the Legislature and supported by that 
great wave of philanthropic enthusiasm which proceeded from the 
Evangelical movement, gradually effected a complete renovation. 

The attention of Howard was first called to the condition of 
prisoners, in 1756, when on a voyage to Lisbon he was captured 
by a French privateer and imprisoned at Brest and at Morlaix ; 
but his active mission dates from 1773, when he was appointed 
High Sheriff of Bedfordshire, and was in that capacity charged 
with the superintendence of the county gaols. From this time 
till his death at Cherson in January 1790, his whole life was 
devoted to a single object, and the researches he made into the 
condition of piusons in every part of the United Kingdom as 
well as in all the principal countries on the Continent, revealed 
to the world a mass of maladministration and atrocious cruelty 
which made a deep and lasting impression. 

The abuses he discovered were of many kinds. The food in 
nearly all English prisons was utterly insufficient. The penny- 
worth or at most two pennyworths of bread, daily allowed 
each prisoner had been originally fixed at a time when corn 
was nearly twice as cheap as when Howard wrote, and being 
very frequently farmed out by the gaolers '‘the amount was 
constantly diminished. In nearly half the county gaols the 
debtors, and in several bridewells all prisoners, were left without 
any regular allowance of food and subsisted on charity. There 
wei’e often no sewers, no infirmaries, no means of warming the 
prisons during the winter. In one gaol Howard found but 
three pints of water a day allowed to each prisoner for both 
drinking and washing. Prisoners were crowded to excess, for 
fourteen or fifteen hours of the day, in dark, damp, subterranean 
dungeons reeking with pestilential effluvia. In many gaols 
and most bridewells there was no allowance for bedding, or for 
straw for prisoners to sleep on, and if by any means they pro- 
cured any, it was not changed for months. Almost all ventila- 
tion -was stopped in order to escape the window tax. Tiie 
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vileness of tlie air was sucli, tliat Howard declared tliat after 
visiting the prisons his clothes were so impregnated that he 
could not bear to drive in a post-chaise with closed windows, 
but was obliged to travel on horseback, and even the leaves of 
his memorandum book were so tainted that he was often unable 
to use it till he had spread it for an hour ^r two before the fire. 
In such an atmosphere, in such a scene of putrescence and 
filth, human life rapidly withered. Scorbutic diseases multiplied 
fiercely ; mortification in the feet was so deadly that some great 
contractors for transporting criminals to the colonies complained 
that the mortality from this source alone almost destroyed their 
profits; discharged prisoners proved the centres of contagion 
wherever they went, and the gaol fever raged with such a deadly 
virulence that Howard computed that every year it carried 
away far more than perished by the gallows. 

There were other evils of a different kind. Many gaols 
were private property, and the gaolers were in these almost 
wholly withdrawn from’the attention of the magistrates. Many 
gaolers and turnkeys had no salaries and lived on the fees ex- 
torted from the prisoners, and on the profits of the prison tap, 
which was usually in the gaoler’s hands. Some kept public-houses 
and supplied the richer prisoners with drink. Before the Act of 
1774 it was a common thing for acquitted prisoners to be im- 
prisoned for months on account of fees they were unable to pay, 
and even after that Act there were constant cases of extortion. 
Many country prisons were in an almost ruinous condition. A 
gaol at Ely was so dilapidated that for some time it was the 
custom to secure the prisoners by chaining them on their backs 
on the floor, with an iron collar and spikes about their necks, 
and a heavy iron bar over their legs. This case was one of 
unusual atrocity; but in most country prisons, heavy chains 
and iron collars were in constant use, though the gaoler was 
often ready to remove or lighten them for money. In many 
prisons there were no courtyards, or the courtyards were appro- 
priated by the gaolers, or they were so ruinous and insecure that 
the prisoners were not allowed to enter them. Much, of the 
support of the prisoners was derived from mendicancy. Gaunt, 
skinny arms might be seen stretched through the iron bars to 
receive alms from the passers-by. At Salisbury, Howard found 
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two debtors, daily chained by a staple fixed outside tlie prison 
door in order that they might sell nets, purses, and laces made 
in the prison ; and at Christmas felons chained together were 
permitted to go begging through the City. 

In many prisons there was scarcely a semblance of dis- 
cipline. Lunatics weire often confined in them. Friends of 
prisoners were freely admitted and allowed to use the prison 
like a public-house. For those who could pay, drinking and 
gambling went on with little restraint, and there were frequent 
instances of gross immorality. When a new prisoner was 
brought into the Bridewell he was immediately seized by the 
other prisoners, who called for ^ garnish ’ or drink money, and 
if he was unable to pay he was at once stripped of a great part 
of his clothes. In most prisons debtors and felons, men and 
women, young boys or girls fi’esh to the paths of crime, and 
confined for the most trifling offences, and the oldest and most ^ 
hardened criminals habitually mixed together during the whole 
day, so that the prison became the most deadly and most certain 
school of vice, and innumerable crimes were planned within its 
walls. Untried and perhaps innocent men were often exposed 
for months to its contagion. In some counties the gaol de- 
livery was but once a year. At Hull it was but once in three 
years. Every year hundreds of persons who had entered the 
prison-door, either innocent or mere novices in crime, came out 
of it accomplished criminals, completely and hopelessly de- 
praved, and at the same time shut out from almost all honest 
means of subsistence.^ 

These few lines may be suflOlcient to give a general outline 
of the abuses of English prisons in the early years of George III., 
but the reader who would form an adequate conception of their 
magnitude must himself turn to that ghastly procession of 
detailed evidence, collected from every gaol in the kingdom, 
which is to be found in the treatise of Howard. A long and 
searching investigation into the condition of prisons on the 
Continent completed his task, and it had an importance which 
is not limited to its immediate subject. Probably the most 
fruitful as well as the safest method of political and social 
reform is to be found in a careful comparison of the laws, 
^ Howard’s State of Prisons, 
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institutions, and administrative measures by wHcb different 
nations bave endeavoured to solve tbe same problems, to cure 
or to diminish the same evils. Of this comparative method the 
writings of Howard form one of the earliest and best examples. 
They illustrate vividly one side of the moral history of Europe, 
and they at the same time furnish painful proofs of the 
fragmentary and unequal character of European civilisation. 
There were no doubt prisons in Germany and Italy, in the 
bishopric of Liege and in Russia, which were even more 
horrible than any in England. Though torture had been in 
general abolished or disused throughout Europe, Howard still 
found it regularly employed at Osnabriick, Hanover, Munich, 
Hamburg and Liege, and in Austrian Flanders, and he found 
recent traces of it in some other quarters. Death by breaking 
on the wheel was not unusual. An executioner in Russia 
acknowledged to him that slow death by the knout was often in 
that country deliberately inflicted. But on the whole, England, 
which stood so high among the nations of the world in political, 
industrial, and intellectual eminence, ranked in most matters 
relating to the treatment of criminals shamefully below the 
average of the Continent. Nowhere else were the executions 
so numerous. Nowhere else were they conducted with such 
revolting indecency, and in scarcely any other country were the 
abuses in prisons so gross, so general, and so demoralising. 

Prison reform had already attracted some attention on the 
Continent. It had formed part of the great series of reforms 
which had been carried out by Leopold in Tuscany. . In 
Austrian Flanders, Houses of Correction had lately been erected 
which filled Howard with admiration, and Count Vilain XIV. 
had done much to anticipate his work. Imprisonment for debt 
had been abolished in Portugal in 1774, and in many other 
countries it was carefully limited and regulated. In the Dutch 
Republic, institutions, both for the correction and reformation of 
prisoners, had been brought to almost the highest perfection ; 
nearly every important prison reform of the nineteenth century 
appears to have been anticipated, and Howard found in the 
Dutch prisons and Rasphouses not only a model of all he 
desired, but also a conclusive proof of the efficacy of such 
methods in diminishing crime. In Switzerland a physician, 
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much concerned in prison management, assured him that the 
gaol feyer which was so inveterate in English gaols was abso- 
lutely unknown, and he added that he believed it to exist no- 
where but in England. Howard acknowledged that he found 
no trace of it on the Continent, not even in Russia and Italy, 
where there were some of the worst- prisons in Europe. There 
had been, it is true, a terrible outbreak of scurvy in the Paris 
prisons, but improved regulations had completely checked it, 
and although prisons in the French provinces were very bad, 
those in Paris were now admirably managed. 

The special evils of English prisons were evils of adminis- 
tration, largely due to the. position of the gaolers. There was 
an old law of Charles II. ordering the separation of debtors 
from felons.^ An Act of George II. had forbidden under strin- 
gent penalties the introduction of spirituous liquor into work- 
houses or gaols, and another Act, which was called the ‘ Lords’ 
Act ’ because it originated in the House of Lords, and which 
became the basis of much subsequent legislation, among many 
other provisions obliged the creditors of imprisoned debtors to 
provide four pence a day for their support.^ These Acts, how- 
ever, were systematically violated. In 1773, the year in which 
Howard began his mission, a member of Parliament named 
Popham brought forward the abuses relating to gaolers’ fees, 
and tried unsuccessfully to carry a Bill throwing them on the 
county rates, and in the same year a beneficent Act was passed 
appointing for the first time regular chaplains for the county 
gaols of England.® In the following year Howard gave evi- 
dence, before a parliamentary committee, about the condition of 
some fifty prisons which he had visited, and received the thanks 
of the House, and in that year two very important Acts were 
passed. One of them provided in much detail for the cleanli- 
ness and ventilation of prisons, and the other condemned the 
frequent practice of detaining in prison, on account of fees due 
to sheriffs, gaolers, and keepers of prisons, men against whom no 
indictment had been brought, or who had been acquitted, and 
enacted that in such cases fees should no longer be demanded, but 
that an equivalent sum should be paid out of the county rates.^ 

' 23 Charles n. c. 20. a Geo. 11. c. 40. 32 Geo. II. c. 28. 

** 13 Geo. III. c. 58. < U Geo. III. c. 20, 59. 
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Howard at liis own expense sent printed copies of these Acts 
to every keeper of a connty prison in England. Some other 
measures of slight importance were afterwards taken regulating 
fees and improving the condition of insolvent debtors; and 
Grey supported by Burke made an effort in 1794 to abolish 
imprisonment for debt. 

The treatment of debtors in England was indeed one of the 
most astonishing instances of the astonishing corruption of 
English law. ‘ If a debt exceeds 405./ wrote a most competent 
authority in 1795, ^the action may be brought, in a superior 
court, where if contested or defended the expense at the lowest 
computation must be upwards of 501 , ... at present the rule 
is to allow the same costs for 40s. as for 10,000Z. It depends 
only on the length of the pleading, and not on the value of the 
action.’ ‘In the county of Middlesex alone,’ says the same 
writer, ‘in the year 1793, the number of bailable writs and 
executions for debts from lOZ. to 20Z. amounted to no less than 
5,719, and the aggregate amount of the debts sued for was 
81,791Z. It will scarcely be credited, although it is most un^ 
questionably true, that the mere costs of these actions although 
made up, and: not defended at all, would amount to 68,728Z. — 
and if defended, the aggregate expense to recover 81,791Z. must 
be (strange and incredible as it may appear) no less than 
285,950Z., being considerably more than three times the amount 
of the debts* sued for.’ More than one million of money, in 
debts of lOOZ. and upwards, was recovered at considerably less 
than half the expense of 81,791Z. in debts of from lOZ. to 20Z. 
It is a horrible fact that between six thousand and seven 
thousand persons were arrested every year on mesne process in 
Middlesex alone, one-half of whom were for debts under 20Z. 
In the kingdom at large the number annually arrested for 
trifling debts was estimated at not less than forty thousand,^ It 
was such men who were exposed during long periods of im- 
prisonment to the intolerable evils of English gaols, and tlieir 
long imprisonment was usually due much less to their original 
debts than to the legal expenses that had been heaped upon 
them. Can it be deemed surprising that many foreigners who 


* Colqulioun, PoUoe of the MetrojwUSi pp. 390-303, 
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valued good administratiorij public order, and cheap justice more 
than representative institutions and political liberty, should 
have preferred their own system to that of England ? 

Howard, though he was deeply imbued with the very emo- 
tional Evangelical piety which was then rising to prominence, 
was far from being a sentimental reformer. He dwelt strongly 
on the evils of public executions, and desired capital punish- 
ments to be restricted to three or four offences, but he was no 
advocate for a complete abolition of the punishment of death, 
and while pointing out the enormous abuses in English gaols, 
he did not forget — as his successors have sometimes done — that 
the diet and treatment of prisoners should always be such as to 
make imprisonment a deterrent punishment to the most needy, 
and that hard labour is an essential element in every sound 
prison system. The task which he and his generation of 
reformers set before them was chiefly to remedy great positive 
abuses, but the success with which the reformation of criminals 
was pursued in Holland gave rise to an Act for the erection of 
penitentiaries in England,^ which was carried in 1779, chiefly 
by the influence of Blackstone. There was, however, much 
delay in carrying it out, although Pitt clearly ^aw and stated 
the importance of discriminating between the different kinds 
and degrees of criminal character, and averting the contagion 
of vice produced by the existing prison system.^ It was not 
urftil some years after the death of Howard, that English phi- 
lanthropy made the reclamation of criminals one of its great 
objects. In the last yeai’s of the eighteenth century, if this 
end was ever attained, it was probably in most cases through 
the army and navy. Every year of war many convicts were 
pardoned on condition of enlisting, and the press gang and 
the recruiting sergeant brought great numbers of discharged 
criminals under the stringent and healthy regimen of naval or 
military discipline. 

All attempts to estimate the amount and the fluctuation of 
crime in the eighteenth century must be extremely vague and 
unsatisfactory. Accurate statistics on these matters date only 
from the nineteenth century, and the scandalous imperfection of 


* 19 Geo. III. c. 74. 
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tlie police system, and the extravagant severity of the criminal 
code, secured the escape of a great proportion of criminals. In 
the first half of the present century, concerning which we have 
full information, the proportion of convictions to acquittals 
largely augmented, and the increase in the number of commit- 
tals was far greater than can be accounted for by the increase 
of population.^ Much, however, of this apparent deterioration 
may no doubt be ascribed to the greater eflSciency of the police 
force, and to a somewhat mitigated and simplified criminal code. 
On the whole it appears probable that, in the eighteenth century, 
crimes against the person, and especially murder, diminished, 
but that large classes of crimes against property increased. I 
have already collected evidence showing the terrible and long- 
continued outbreak of crime in London from 1767 tol771;^ and 
the distress which was then very widely prevalent, spread similar 
disorders over the country.® Prosecutions under the Game Laws 
are said to have much multiplied with the growth of enclosures. 
By the law of England, no one at * this time, with a few strictly 
Ispecified exceptions, was permitted to shoot or fish even on his 
own grounds, unless he possessed a freehold estate of at least 
lOOZ. a year, or a leasehold of at least 150Z. ; the sale of game 
was absolutely prohibited, and although the penalties of poach- 
ing were not so severe as they became under George IV., it was 
still possible for young men to be publicly whipped for having 
killed a hare.'^ 

Many other forms of crime were naturally increased in the 
closing years of the century by the great rise in the price of 
food, and by the great changes and fluctuations of industry, 
Tlie full and detailed account which Oolquhoun has given of the 
state of crime in London about 1795 shows that large classes of 
offences against property had attained a tenible magnitude. 
This able and experienced magistrate speaks of it as an incon- 
testable fact that there was much more crime in proportion to 
population, and especially much more crime against property, 
in England than in France, Flanders, Holland, and some other 

* Porter’s Progrm of the Nation^ Phillimore, Hist, of Oeo. III. pp. 410, 
pp. 645, 653. 411. 

'■* Vol. iii. pp. 131-138. See, too, ^ See an instance of this at Reacl- 
Parl. U'ist. xvi. 929-042. ing, Gent.^s Magazine, 1773, p. 98. 
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Nortlierii countries/ and lie ascribes it verj^ largely to the 
immense proportion of criminals wbo were either not arrested, 
or were acquitted though guilty, or were returned to the popula- 
tion, after a short period of imprisonment, totally corrupted and 
with an almost absolute impossibility of finding any honest 
means of livelihood. In seven years before a reform in the 
police establishment, which took place in 1792, no less than 
4,262 prisoners, who had been put on their trial at the Old Bailey 
by the grand juries, were .acquitted. Between April 1793 and 
March 1794 inclusive, 1,060 persons were committed for trial at 
the Old Bailey, and of these 567 were acquitted and discharged. 

‘ The acquittals,’ adds Oolquhoun, ^ will generally be found to 
attach mostly to small offences which are punishable with death. 
Where juries do not consider the crime deserving so severe a 
punishment, the delinquent receives no punishment at all.’ ® 

Oolquhoun gives at the same time a very vivid picture of ^ 
the extreme inefficiency of the watchmen and of the whole police 
administration. The crimes which he describes as having of 
late years especially increased were coining, petty forgery, 
robberies from ships on the Thames, and other oftences against 
property. He states that there were believed to be more than 
three thousand receivers of stolen goods in London, and an equal 
proportion all over the country.^ Public-houses were, next to 
the prisons, the great schools of crime, and there were no less 
than 5,204 licensed within the bills of mortality. The com- 
plaints of excessive drunkenness do not appear to have been as 
great as in the earlier half of the century, but Oolquhoun has 
made one . remark about public-houses which appears to me of 
much significance. ‘ The period,’ he says, ^ is not too remote to 
be recollected, when it was thought a disgrace for a woman 
(excepting on holiday occasions) to be seen in the taproom of 
a public-house ; but of late years the obloquy has lost its effect, 
and the public taprooms of many alehouses are filled with men, 
women, and children, on all occasions.’^ 

Probably the most important measure for the suppression of 
crime during the period we are considering, was an Act which 
was passed in 1773 making it possible for felons and other 

’ Tlie Police the Metropolis, pp. 88, 363. 

» Ibid. pp. 23, 24, 91, 92, 233. » Ibid. pp. 11, 12. * Ibid. pp. 34, 36. 
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malefactors who, escaped from England to Scotland or from 
Scotland to England to be arrested in' either country and sent 
back to the place where their offences were committed.^ This 
measure, which had been so long and so strangely delayed, com- 
pleted the union between the two countries, diminished greatly 
the chances of the escape of criminals, and was especially useful 
in improving the condition of the border, which had been for 
generations a great centre of violent crime. 

The roads were still scandalously insecure, and the English 
highwayman was a striking and conspicuous figure through the 
whole of the eighteenth century. William I'V. was accustomed 
to relate how his great-grandfather George II., when walking alone 
in Kensington Gardens, was robbed by a single highwayman who 
climbed over the wall, and pleading his great distress, and with 
a manner of much deference, deprived the King of his purse, 
his watch, and his buckles.® Even in the most central parts 
of London, highway robberies were not unfrequent. Thus, 
George I'V., when Prince of Wales, and the Duke of York were • 
robbed on Hay Hill near Berkeley Square. Two daughters 
of Admiral Holborn were driving across St.- James’s Square on 
their return from the 'opera, when a single footpad stopped 
their carriage and carried off their watches and jewels. The 
Neapolitan Ambassador, though two footmen stood behind his 
carriage, was stopped in Grosvenor Square and robbed of his 
watch and money, and Walpole describes a similar robbery in 
I’iccadilly within fifty yards of his own house. On the mail 
coaches arms were constantly carried for protection, and there 
arc numerous accounts of men who were shot when attacking 
them. The roads in the immediate neighbourhood of London 
wm-o infested with highwaymen, and solitary and unarmed 
travellers rarely ventured after nightfall to traverse Hounslow 
Heath, or Blackheath, or Clapham or Finchley Common. A.t 
Kensington, as late as the beginning of the present century, it 
was customary on Sunday evenings to ring a bell at intervals, 
in order that the pleasure seekers from London might assemble 
in sufficient numbers to return in safety. The Angel Inn at 
Islington was a favourite resting place of timid travellers to 
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London wLo arrived towards tlie evening, ■wLile tlie braver 
assembled near the end of John Street, where, when a snflSicient 
number had collected, an armed patrol was appointed to escort 
them across the dangerous space that separated them from the 
great City. Men of business settled at Norwood and at Dulwich, 
when they returned from London after business hours, used 
to appoint a place of rendezvous from which they proceeded 
in a body for mutual protection, and it was found neces- 
sary to protect the roads leading to the public gardens by 
patrols of horse. ^ 

The English highwaymen were an altogether different class, 
from the savage and half-famished brigands who found a refuge 
in the forests of Germany and among the mountains of Italy 
and Spain. They were in general singularly free from ferocity, 
and a considerable proportion of them were not habitual crimi- 
nals. Broken tradesmen and even young men of position, who 
had ruined themselves by dissipation, not unfrequently went 
upon the road, and if they escaped detection returned again to 
respectable life. On one occasion a London print cutter, on the 
road to Enfield, was stopped by a single highwayman whom he 
recognised as a tradesman in the City. He addressed him by 
his name, and the detected robber at once blew out his own brains. 
Favourite actors and other popular heroes, when stopped by high- 
waymen, were sometimes allowed to pass unmolested as soon as 
they were recognised ; and if the robbed person asked for suffi- 
cient money to continue his journey, the request was generally 
granted. Few things in English life appeared more strange 
and more scandalous to foreigners than the extraordinary in- 
security of the roads around the English capital, although there 
were neither mountains nor great woods to give shelter to 
robbers. They ascribed it to the want of that mounted police 
called the ' Marechauss6e ^ which protected the French roads ; 
to the forms of English freedom which made it difficult or im- 
possible to arrest men on suspicion and to demand their papers, 
and especially to the extreme severity of the penal code which 

' For many particulars about the of the Nation, p. 641. See, too, the 
highwaymen of the eighteenth cen- numerons cases referred to in the 
tury, see Andrews’ Mighteenth Cen~ index of the Amvual Jieguter, under 
tury, pp. 22S-246. Walker’s The the head ‘ Eobbery,’ 

Original, 40,41. Porter’s Progress 
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discouraged informers and induced juries to avail themselves of 
any pretext to acquit criminals^ 

Another prevalent form of violence, which in the eyes of the 
law was a crime of the deepest turpitude, was duelling. Few 
fixcts in the moral history of Europe are more curious than 
the stringency with which the practice was enforced by public 
opinion, in Catholic countries and in ages when faith was almost 
Tinchallenged and when all heterodoxy was suppressed by law, 
although the Church had pronounced it to be a sin of that 
^ mortal ’ kind which excludes from heaven. In England, if 
the Church did not profess to speak in as authoritative language 
as Catholicism, the law at least recognised no distinction be- 
tween the killing of a man in a duel and premeditated murder, 
and the seconds as well as the principals were involved in the 
guilt. The Star Chamber had made special efforts to suppress 
duelling, and Bacon was conspicuously opposed to it, but in 
general judges and juries seem to have combined to shield 
the culprits, and there was as yet little or no sign of a turn of 
opinion. In France, it is true, both Voltaire and Eousseau 
wrote strongly against duelling, and the downfall of feudalism 
at the Revolution probably accelerated its fall. In England, 
Paley, and also the Evangelical leaders, strongly condemned it, 
but the practice, in some cases, was so stringently enforced by 
opinion that the most serious moralists hesitated. Dr. Johnson 
maintained that in the existing state of opinion a man who 
fought a duel to avoid a stigma on his honour, was only 
exercising his legitimate right of self defence.^ Bentham used 
very similar language, though he pointed out with great force 
the evils and absurdities of duels, and ascribed their prevalence 
to the deficiency of legislation, which had provided no adequate 
means for the protection of honour.^ Wilberforce himself, was 
on one occasion challenged by a West Indian captain, and he 
mentions that Stephen, who was one of the ablest men in the 
early Evangelical party, confessed to him that his strongest 
temptations were to duelling.’^ On the occasion of Pitt’s 

^ See an intercstin?? chapter on 254, 728. 
this subject in IjAngletnvTe an Com^ ® TmitS de IJgislationt il 342- 
mcneemsivb du XIX'^ sihole^^dJilQ'DvLO 351. 

de Levis, ch. iii. Wilb^rforce's JOife^ i. 356, ii. 
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duel with Tierney in 179 8, Wilberforce desired to bring the 
subject before the House of Commons in the form of a resolu- 
tion, but be found that be could not count upon more than 
five or six members to support bim, and accordingly relin- 
quisbed bis intention.^ Tbe immense number of conspicu- 
ous men, and especially of conspicuous statesmen, wbo fougbt 
duels during tbe eighteenth century is very striking. We 
have already bad occasion to notice as considerable political 
events tbe duels of Lord Mobun with tbe Duke of Hamilton ; 
of Wilkes with Martin; of tbe Duke of York with Colonel 
Lennox, and of Wbateley with Governor Temple. Among tbe 
Prime Ministers of George III., Shelburne fougbt with Colonel 
Fullerton, Pitt with Tierney, and Fox with Adam; and at a 
later period. Canning fougbt with Castlereagb, tbe Duke of 
Wellington fougbt with Lord Wincbilsea, and Peel twice 
challenged political opponents. These are but a few out of 
many examples that might be given. No revolution of public 
sentiment has been more remarkable than that which in tbe 
space of little more than a generation has banished from 
England, and in a great measure from Europe, this evil custom 
which bad so long defied tbe condemnation both of tbe Church 
and of tbe Law. 

It is impossible, I think, to trace tbe history of crime, of 
tbe treatment of criminals, of tbe treatment of debtors, and of 
tbe maintenance of order, without acknowledging the enormous 
improvement which has in these fields, at least, been effected 
in England, as in most other countries, since tbe eighteenth 
century. Tbe tone of life and manners has become indispu- 
tably gentler and more humane, and men recoil with a new 
energy of repulsion from brutality, violence, afid wrong. It is 
difficult to measure tbe change that must have passed over tbe 
public mind since tbe days when tbe lunatics in Bedlam were 
constantly spoken of as one of tbe sights of London ; when tbe 
maintenance of tbe African slave trade was a foremost object 
of English commercial policy; when men and even women 
were publicly whipped through tbe streets ; when skulls lined 
tbe top of Temple Bar, and rotting corpses bung on gibbets 
along tbe Edgware Eoad ; when prisoners exposed in tbe pillory 
^ Wilberforce' s Life^ i. 280-284:. 
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not unfrequently died through the ill usage of the mob, and 
when the procession every six weeks of condemned criminals to 
Tyburn was one of the great festivals of London. A similar 
change is shown in the abolition of the old modes of recruiting 
for the army and navy; in the character of public amusements; 
in the treatment of boys at school ; in the attention that is paid 
in the houses of the rich to the comfort and health of their 
servants. Improved roads, improved police and improved legis- 
lation have altogether extirpated some forms of crime and 
greatly diminished others. The wholesale cattle stealing of the 
Highlands, highway robbery, piracy and kidnapping, are now 
things of the past. Smuggling, which once educated hundreds, 
if not thousands, into systematic lawlessness, has sunk into in- 
significant dimensions. Eiots have become comparatively rare 
and inconsiderable. If theological fanaticism burns in some 
quarters more fiercely than in the eighteenth century, intole- 
rance at least finds no longer any sanction in English law, and 
the circle of permissible discussion recognised by public opinion 
lias been immensely enlarged. In the upper classes duelling 
has disappeared ; drunkenness has become very rare ; gambling, 
though it has probably greatly increased in the form of reckless 
and dishonest speculation, has in other respects declined, and 
the canons of good society have diminished coarseness, and 
banished profane swearing from conversation. 

All these signs of improvement are incontestable, but in 
nearly all these respects the latter part of the century was 
greatly superior to the beginning. In other forms of morals 
the comparison is more dubious. Towards the close of the 
century especially, there were loud complaints of growing vice 
in higli quarters. The many conspicuous scandals in the royal 
family ; the public relations of the Duke of Grafton, when Prime 
Minister, with Haney Parsons; the passion at one period for 
masquerades and at another period for ballet dancing, and above 
all the growing number of divoi'ces, were cited as illustra- 
tions. Bills for preventing the intermarriage of the offending 
parties were carried through the House of Lords in 1771 and 
in 1779, but on both occasions rejected by the Commons.^ 
A Bishop of Durham in 1798 gravely assured the House 
' Hist. XXXV. 227. 
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of Lords tliat tlie FrencL., despairing of overtlirowing Eng- 
land by armsj bad formed a deliberate and subtle design 
to corrupt her morals, and bad for that purpose sent over 
a number of ballet dancers.^ Lord Auckland noticed in 
1800, that in tbe space of 130 years there bad been 132 
divorces by Act of Parliament. Of these only eight bad taken 
place in tbe first forty-five years, fifty in tbe next sixty 
years, and seventy-four in tbe last twenty-five years. In the 
four years immediately preceding tbe Session in which be spoke, 
twenty-nine divorce bills bad been carried and five others 
rejected.^ 

Evidence, however, of this kind appears to me to be of very 
little value. Each generation has its censors who pronounce it 
to be altogether extraordinary in its depravity, and these de- 
nunciations are sometimes even a sign of progress, for they 
merely show that men are more conscious of tbe evils around 
them ; have raised their standard of excellence, and have learned 
to lay an increased stress upon moral improvement. This 
was very eminently tbe case at tbe close of tbe last century 
when tbe Methodist and Evangelical movements were at their 
height. In tbe ‘ Practical Piety’ of Wilberforce ; in two short 
treatises of Hannah More, and in some of the essays of 
Vicesimus Knox we have the views of leading Evangelicals on 
the morals of the upper classes; and while they sufiSciently 
show that those classes were far from conforming to the 
Evangelical standard, they do not furnish any real proof of 
deterioration. The mere coincidence of a few great scandals is 
often purely fortuitous, and the number of divorces is certainly 
no sure index of the morals of society. It is a notorious fact 
that the lowest standard of domestic morality in Europe may 
often be found in countries, and in periods, in which divorce 
was absolutely forbidden, or in classes in which it never takes 
place; nor is there, I believe, any real reason to think that 
the standard of domestic morals in England has been lowered 
by the great multiplication of divorces which has followed tbe 
Divorce Law of 1857. In this case the multiplication has 
been the obvious consequence of a law which made a process, 
which before was extremely difficult and extremely expensive, 
^ Pari, Hist, xxsiii. 1307. ^ Ibid. xxxv. 244. 
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Ibotli easy and cheap. But where no change in the law has 
been eiFected, it would be very rash to infer that a public 
opinion which acquiesces placidly in conjugal infidelity, or 
which condemns the victims of unhappy marriages to lifelong 
misery and sin, is of a higher order than a public opinion 
which in such cases permits and encourages divorce. In the 
eighteenth century the practice in England relating to it was 
incredibly absurd. All matrimonial cases were placed under 
the Ecclesiastical Courts, and the law of England, following the 
doctrine of Catholicism and the canon law, pronounced that 
while separation ^a mensa et thoro ’ might in some cases be per- 
mitted, an absolute dissolution of a valid and duly accomplished 
marriage, was in all cases a sin against God. And from this 
position the singular inference was drawn, that it should only be 
permitted by special Act of Parliament, and at the cost of several 
thousand pounds. The fact that the small class of persons who 
wore able and willing to resort to this remedy had increased is 
surely no considerable index of growing depravity, and it may 
be much more than balanced by the immense improvement in 
tilie marriage relation which was effected by the Act of Lord 
llardwicke, suppressing or diminishing the enormous abuses of 
clandestine marriages. 

At the same time, it is certain, that in this field of morals 
there has been no improvement at all commensurate with that 
which has taken place in the field of philanthropy, and it is 
probable that the tendency has been in the opposite direction. 
Tim class of vices naturally increases with the increased luxury 
of a wealtliy society, with the larger place which town life holds 
in the existence of the wealthy, and especially with the in- 
creasingly cosmopolitan character which European society has 
assumed. It is possible also, that it may have been more largely 
affected than otlior departments of morals, by that decline of 
tlicological beliefs which was so manifest in the closing years of 
the eighteenth century, and which is certainly not less apparent 
in our own day. 

The distinctive virtues of the eighteenth century were not 
those which spring from passionate or definite religious convic- 
tions. For these we must look. rather to the two centuries 
that preceded it. In its closing years, it is true, the Methodist 
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and Evangelical movements, and the strong conflicting passions 
aroused by the French. Eevoliition, somewhat altered its cha- 
racter ; but in general it was an unimpassioned and unheroic 
age, singularly devoid of both religious and political enthusiasm, 
and much more remarkable for intellectual than for high moral 
achievements. It was pre-eminently a century of good sense ; 
of sobriety of thought and action; of growing toleration and 
humanity; of declining superstition; of rapidly extending know- 
ledge ; of great hopefulness about the future. In England, we 
must add to these characteristics a steady national progress ; a 
free and temperate government ; a constantly increasing respect 
for law; a remarkable absence of class warfare, and of great 
political and religious convulsions. 

The reforming spirit was, however, much weaker than at 
present, and that extreme activity of the philanthropic sphit, 
which is so characteristic of modern English life, had but just 
begun. This spirit has been largely stimulated by the Evan- 
gelical revival ; by the great development of the press, which 
has brought into vivid relief innumerable forms of long un- 
noticed suffering, and also, perhaps, by the democratic movement 
which has forced the wants of the humbler classes into atten- 
tion. In comparing, however, from this point of view, the 
England of the last century with that of our own day, it is 
necessary to remember that during the greater part of the 
eighteenth century, society was so organised that the demand 
for charitable and philanthropic exertions was considerably less 
than it now is. Before the existing industrial system had grown 
up, and before the vast agglomerations of population in the 
great towns, industry in all its branches was much less fluctua- 
ting than at present, and the permanent relation between 
classes was closer and more stable. The country gentleman 
lived nearly the whole year among his people. A great pro- 
portion of the agricultural labourers lived in the houses of the 
farmers. The common land and the plot of ground, which, in 
the early years of the century, still surrounded the married 
labourer's cottage, preserved him from the extremes of want. 
The poor law system was lavishly administered, and the obstacles 
which the law of settlement put in the way of the migration of 
the agricultural poor, stereotyped the features of English country 
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life. The price of corn till near the close of the century was 
low and steady. Extreme want was rare, and the standard of 
comfort was low. Manufacturing industry was, to a large 
extent, a mere adjunct of agriculture, carried on in cottages 
scattered through the agricultural districts. In the towns, the 
apprentice system ; the long contracts between the master and 
his journeymen ; the habit of apprentices, and often journey- 
men, living under the roof of their master, and the settlement 
of wages by law, which was not yet extinct, mitigated the 
fluctuations of industry. The population was also comparatively 
small, and English industry was much less closely connected 
than at present with the vast and complex vicissitudes of foreign 
markets. 

Legislation concerned itself much less than in our day with 
social abuses. The prevention of crime, and the regulation of 
commercial interests, were sedulously, if not always wisely, 
attended to; but there were few attempts during the Hano- 
verian period to deal with special evils and forms of suffering 
among the poor, and in spite of occasional laws relating to 
gaming, lotteries, disorderly houses, and the observance of 
Sunday, there was in general little disposition to regulate habits, 
and restrain private vices, by law. The greater portion of the 
legislation directly bearing on the condition of the poor con- 
sisted of extensions, restrictions, and modifications of the poor 
law. Numerous measures were passed during this period, 
defining the nature and conditions of relief ; the circumstances 
by which a parish settlement might be lost or gained; the 
power of churchwardens and overseers to hire out, with the 
assent of two justices of the peace, pauper children, till they 
were twenty-one, as ‘ parish apprentices.’ * A disclosure of the 
appalling mortality among young children in the London work- 
houses was met by a merciful Act, which appears to have been 
principally due to Hanway, establishing separate nurseries in 
the country for these children.® Some great evils, which had 
been discovered in private madhouses, and some striking in- 
stances of persons improperly confined, produced much scandal, 

' The laws relating to the poor III. c. 47, 20 George III. o. 36, 32 
have been collected in two volume, s George III. c. 67. 
by Ounninghain Glen. On the parish '■* 7 George HI. c. 39. Pugh’s Life 
apprenticos, see especially 18 George of Umamy, p. iUO. 
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a parliamentary inquiry, and some careful legislation,' and 
another law endeavoured to put an end to horrible abuses 
which had grown up in the treatment of children who were 
employed to sweep chimneys.^ I have spoken already of the 
laws for regulating wages and hours of work ; for improving 
the condition of prisons, and for alleviating the state of 
debtors; and there are a few instances of new forms of cha- 
rity being assisted by moderate and temporary parliamentary 
grants. 

But on the whole this class of subjects occupies a very small 
place in the legislation of the eighteenth century, though a 
great amount of private benevolence was devoted to it. The 
London charities were large and excellent, and an intelligent 
IVench traveller, who carefully investigated them in the early 
years of the present century, was especially struck with their 
complete independence of the Government, and with the very 
large proportion of them which had grown up during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century.^ A detailed examination would? 
I believe, show that London already ranked very high, in its 
charitable institutions, among the cities of the world.^ Two im- 
portant, though by no means uncontested, forms of charity,^ which 
had already existed on the Continent, appear to have arisen in 
England for the first time in the eighteenth century. The first 
foundling hospital in England was established through the exer- 
tions of Captain Coram in 1739, and the first Magdalen Asylum 
in 1769. In addition to the foundling hospitals and orphanages 


' Pari. Bist. xv. 1283-1291. Wal- 
pole’s llGeorgelll. 

c. 49. 26 George III. c. 91. Gentle- 
nan's Maqazine, pp. 195, 196, 340, 
341,589, 590; 1773, p. 99. 

2 28 George III. c. 48. 

® De Levis, BAngleterre mi Com- 
mencement du dix-neucihne sihcUy 
cb. viii. 

^ See Seymour’s Survey of London^ 
and a full catalogue of the London 
charitable institutions with the dates 4. 
of their foundation in Colquhoun’s 
Police of the Metropolis, pp. 374-380. 
Colquhoun, in 1795, estimates the 
poor rates for the metropolis (inclu- 
ding an adjoining district of Middle- 
sex and Surrey) at 245,000^. a year. 

In addition to this, he estimates the 
annual expense of 

VOL. VI. 


1. Supporting charity 
schools for educating 

the poor at £10,000 

2. Asylums for the relief of 
objects of charity and 
humanity, supported by 
annual contributions, at 25,000 

3. Asylums, hospitals, and 
dispensaries, for the sick, 
lame, diseased, and 

afflicted, at 60,000 

Institutions for bene- 
volent, charitable, and 
humane purposes, 704 
societies, at .... 120,000 

5. Private charities at . . 1 50,000 

6. Endowed establishments 

at 160,000 

Total estimate per annum, 750, 000^ 
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wHcli already existed, some attempts were made in tlie latter half 
of the century to purify the sources of crime by asylums for de- 
serted girls, young delinquents, and children of criminal parents, 
and by a society, founded by Hanway, for collecting destitute boys 
from the street in order to educate them as sailors. A society for 
the relief of persons confined for small debts was founded in 1772, 
find in the work of improving the condition of prisoners, its 
treasurer, James Neild, deserves to rank only second to Howard,' 
There were numerous instances of large subscriptions raised for 
special purposes of benevolence, such as providing comforts for 
prisoners of war, or for soldiers and their families, and these 
subscriptions had sometimes a very cosmopolitan character. 
Large sums were raised from private sources in England to assist 
the Corsicans in their struggle with the French, and the Poles in 
their struggle with the Russians.^ There was a subscription for 
the destitute Portuguese after the earthquake at Lisbon, and 
in the beginning of the French Revolution more than seventy 
thousand pounds were subscribed for the assistance of French 
refugees. 

Charities of this description do not appear to me to have been 
to any considerable extent due to the religious revival at the 
close of the century. There had always been much unobtrusive 
charity in England, and causes in a great degree independent of 
religion had contributed to stimulate it. There are fashions of 
feeling as as fashions of thought, and with the softening 
manners of the closing years of the century, benevolence and 
philanthroi)y had undoubtedly acquired a liigher place in the 
cn,t)egory of virtues. It was the complaint of a hostile critic, 
that Fielding had set the fashion of reducing all virtue to good 
ail tuitions in contradiction to moral obligation and a sense of 
diiiy, and of representing goodness of heart as a sufficient sub- 
stitnt.e for moral virtues.^ The ideal of excellence which was 
taught by Shaftesbury in England, and by Voltaire in France, 
and the strain of sentiment which was at once sustained and 
reflected by the writings of Rousseau, was very apparent in 
English IHe ; and Evaingclical writers, so far from denying the 

^ Nicliols’s Illvstmtiom of the “ Hawkins’s IJ/e of Jo7mso7iy p. 
Mightoonth CmvtuTy, ii. (JSinTOO. See, too, a remarkable essay 

“ See a speecli oi Fox, iV'H. /A/.vt Novel rieadinf,^’ by Vicesimus 

aexv. 171. * Knox, AVw/y.9, i. No, xiv. 
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strong spirit of benevolence outside their sect, were inclined to 
reproach their contemporaries with the exclusive and excessive 
stress they laid upon that virtue.^ There was, however, a large 
class of institutions which were distinctly traceable to the 
religious revival. The Evangelical party, though it as yet only 
included a minority of the clergy, had already drawn to itself 
the strongest religious enthusiasm in the natiou, and had be- 
come the pre-eminent source of religious activity. In the older 
religious societies it had little weight, but nearly all the popular 
religious literature of the time, nearly every fresh departure, 
nearly every new organisation which grew up in the English 
religious world, was mainly due to it. The largest of them 
were of a purely religious character, with which we have no 
concern here. Thus the London Missionary Society, which was 
established in 1795 ; the Church Missionary Society, which was 
established in 1799 ; the Eeligious Tract Society, which was 
established in the same year, and which followed- in the steps of 
a tract society that had been founded by Wesley seventeen years 
before ; the British and Foreign Bible Society, which was esta- 
blished in 1802, and all, or nearly all, the Konconformist reli- 
gious societies which arose about this period, were distinctly Evan- 
gelical. The Society for the Eeformation of Manners, imitated 
from the society of the same name which had existed at the close 
of the seventeenth century, was not indeed an Evangelical society, 
but it owed its origin to Wilberforce; and the Association for 
Securing a Better Observance of Sunday consisted chiefly of 
Evangelical members. But in almost all forms of purely secular 


1 Thus Hannah More says that 
the age in which she wrote was pre- 
eminently ‘the age of benevolence.’ 
* Liberality hows with a full tide 
through a thousand channels. There 
is scarcely a newspaper but records 
some meeting of men of fortune for 
the most salutary purposes. The 
noble and numberless structures for 
the relief of distress which are the 
ornament and glory of our metropolis, 
proclaim a species of munificence 
unknown to former ages. Subscrip- 
tions, not only to hospitals, but to 
various other valuable institutions, 
are obtained almost as soon as soli- 
cited.’ But she at the same time asks 
‘ whether it be not the fashion rather 


to consider benevolence as a substi- 
tute for Christianity, than as an 
evidence of it ? ’ And she adds, ‘ It 
seems to be one of the reigning errors 
among the better sort to reduce all 
religion into benevolence, and all 
benevolence into almsgiving.’ On 
tlie Religion of the Fashionalle 
World, Works, xi. 87-91. She has, 
also, some good remarks upon the way 
in which the restriction of ‘ That 
broad shade of protection, patronage, 
and maintenance, which the wide- 
spread bounty of their forefathers 
stretched out over whole villages,’ 
and the ‘ general alteration of habits 
and manners,’ had recently increased 
the necessities for charity. 
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charity, a new impulse was also given; and a characteristic 
feature of English life in the closing years of the century, was 
the increasing number of persons — especially unmarried women — 
who were making works of charity the main business of their 
lives. ^ There is no class of persons,’ Wilberforce once said, 

^ whose condition has been more improved within my recollec- 
tion than that of tinmarried women*. Formerly there seemed to 
bo nothing useful in which they could be naturally busy, but 
now they may always find an object in attending to the poor.’ ^ 
The services of the rising party to religious education were 
also very considerable. It is a remarkable fact that during the 
whole of the eighteenth century the task of educating the 
English poor, as far as it was undertaken at all, was left to 
the different religious denominations, and to the benevolence 
of individuals and voluntary associations without the smallest 
assistance from the Government. The old law which forbade tho 
opening of any school without the licence of a bishop, though 
still in force, had become obsolete ; but if the Government did not 
impede, it at least did nothing whatever to support education. 
There were still many endowed schools dating from an earlier 
period, which gave free education to many children, and there 
had been, as we have seen, a great and beneficent movement for 
tlio erection of parochial charity schools under Anne. It was 
warmly patronised by the Queen, but it was the work of private 
charity, entirely unassisted by Parliament ; and for more than 
sixty years after the death of Anne, the history of education in 
England is almost a blank. Scotland, indeed, and the New 
England colonies had long enjoyed excellent systems of popular 
education, and even in Ireland there were the Charter Schools 
endowed by the Irish Parliament ; but in England it was tlie 
prevailing doctrine that the education of the people was entirely 
foreign to the duties of Government, and it was a very com- 
mon belief that education would only unfit the poor for the 
life that was allotted to them. New charity schools were no 
doubt occasionally erected. Private enterprise multiplied cheap 
schools ; landlords occasionally founded schools on their estates, 
and the apprentice system in some small measure discharged 
the functions of a system of education ; but unless we except 
^ WilherfoTcc's JAfe^ i. 23$. 
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the circulating schools in TVales,^ there isj I believe, during this 
long period, no evidence of any considerable attempt to instruct 
the poor. 

The fact is especially remarkable when we remember how 
eminently the eighteenth century was a centuiy of extending 
knowledge, and how large a place education held in the 
thoughts of legislators on the Continent. As early as 1717, 
Frederick William I. had issued an edict making education com- 
pulsory in Prussia, and not less than seventeen hundred schools 
for the poor are said to have been established in Prussia during 
his reign. Frederick the Great energetically pursued the same 
policy, and some years before the outbreak of the French 
Eevolution, there were laws in almost every little German 
State, obliging parents to send their children to schools which 
had been established under the direction of ecclesiastics. Even 
the Catholic States of Germany, though in general considerably 
behind the Protestant ones, had thrown themselves ardently into 
the same career. Maria Theresa through her whole reign made 
the education of her people one of the great objects of her 
policy, and Joseph IE. though with feebler steps followed her 
example. The writings of Eousseau, and in the last years of 
the century, the example and system of Pestalozzi had given 
an immense impulse to the cause of education throughout the 
Continent. But in England this movement appears for a long 
time to have been entirely unfelt, and the first traces of a 
revived interest in education seem to be due to tbe reli- 
gious movement. A sermon preached at Cambridge by Bishop 
Porteus in 1768, on tbe subject of religious education at the 
Universities, induced a Norfolk gentleman named Norris to 
found at Cambridge a professorship for giving lectures on tlie 
doctrines of revealed religion ; ^ while among the poor an im- 
portant step was taken by the establishment of Sunday schools. 
Eaikes of Gloucester, whose first schools were set up in 1781, is 
generally spoken of as their originator, but it is certain that 
there were a few isolated Sunday schools at an earlier date. To 
Eaikes, however, far more than to any other man, the Sunday- 
school system owes its real importance. Some of the clergy, 
and among others Bishop Horsley, looked on it with suspicion 
* See vol. ii. p. 604. ^ Hodgson’s Life of Porteus, pp. 18, 10. 
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and dislike, but it spread rapidly, and was especially favoured 
by tlie Evangelical party. The Sunday School Society was 
established in 1785, and two years later, not less than two 
hundred thousand children are said to have been receivino- 
instruction in Sunday schools.^ Wesley strongly advocated 
them; Hannah More greatly assisted the movement both by 
her influence and by her pen, and Rowland Hill is said to 
have been the first to introduce Sunday schools into London.^ 

The establishment of any real system of secular national 
education in England belongs altogether to the nineteenth 
century, for although the systems of Bell and Lancaster were 
l)r ought before the English public in 1797 and 1798, nothing 
was yet done to put them into action. About the same time, 
Malthus, following in the steps of Adam Smith, urged in 
impressive language the extreme national importance of a 
general system of popular instruction; the scandal and the 
clanger of leaving the education of the lower classes to a few 
Sunday schools, directed and supported by private individuals.^ 
For a long time, however, these warnings were little attended 
to. The deep and honourable distrust of all encroachments of 
Government, which was characteristic of Englishmen in the 
eighteenth century, has produced many advantages, but often 
at a heavy price. Part of that price has been that England 
until very lately had no system of national education at all 
comparable with that of many continental nations, or at all 
worthy of her own place among civilised Powers. 

In England, as in the chief nations on the Continent, the 
closing years of the century were marked by a great widening 
of the national sympathies, which were no longer confined by 
the lines of country, race, or creed. The increased sense of 
wrongs done to savage and pagan races was very evident. The 
ill-treatment, by the English, of the Caribbees in the island of 
St. Vincent, was the subject of a parliamentary inquiry and of 
iniich discussion in 1773;^ and the impeachment of Warren 
Hastings has a gi'eat significance in English moral history, as 
representing the awakening of the national conscience to its 


^ Tyerman’s Life of Wesley, iii. 
COO. 

Sidney’s Life of Ilowlmid Hill, 
ch. xx 


* On JPojmlation, book iv. ch. 
viii. 

^ Walpole’s Last Journals, i. 176- 
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responsibility towards subject races. But the most conspicuous 
illustration of this kind is to be found in that great movement 
for the abolition of the slave trade, which became, in the 
last years of the century, one of the chief forms of English 
philanthropy. 

The more important facts in the early history of slavery and 
of the British slave trade have been already related,^ and they 
are in themselves sufficient to show the vast revolution which 
has been effected in English public sentiment. A few voices 
had indeed been heard from a very early period protesting 
against the trade. Even in the seventeenth century, George 
Fox, the founder of Quakerism ; Eichard Baxter ; Morgan 
Godwyn, a clergyman of the established Church ; and one or 
two other writers had denounced it ; and Aphra Behn, who had 
herself witnessed slavery in the West Indies, had brought 
the wrongs of the negroes before the public in a novel called 
‘Oronooko,’ which was afterwards turned into a play by* 
Southern. In the following century, many English writers 
had dwelt on the barbarity of the slave trade before any serious 
effort had been made to restrain it. Defoe condemned it in some 
powerful lines in his poem on ^ The Eeformation of Manners,’ 
w'hich appeared in 1702, and he afterwards urged a more 
humane treatment of negroes in his ^ Life of Colonel J acque.’ 
Thomson, Savage, and Shenstone among poets ; Heylin, War 
burton, and Paley among divines; Hutcheson, Adam Smith, 
and Beattie among philosophers, may all be cited as early 
enemies of the slave trade, and a few books of travels had 
already described its horrors. But in the sphere of politics no 
such reprobation was shown, and the generation that applauded 
the conquests of Chatham, as well as the generation that made 
the Peace of Utrecht, considered the extension of the slave 
trade a capital object of English commercial poHcy. The 
Assiento Treaty, as we have seen, had given England the mono- 
poly of the slave trade to the Spanish colonies, and it was a 
boast of Chatham, that his conquests in Africa had placed 
almost the whole slave trade in English hands.® 

An Act of 1750 had already elaborately regulated the trade. 
Its preamble described it as very advantageous to Great Britain, 
» Vol. ii. pp. 11-17. I Walpole’s George IIL I 227, 22S. 
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and as necessary to her colonies, but it is a remarkable fact that 
it contained a danse expressly providing for the security of the 
natives. ^ No master of a ship/ it said, ^ shall, by fraud, force 
or violence, or by any other indirect practice whatsoever, take 
on board or carry away from the coast of Africa any negro or 
native of that country, or commit, or suffer to be committed, 
any violence on the natives to the prejudice of the said trade; 
and every person so offending shall, for every such offence, 
forfeit 100^.' ^ As might have been expected, and as subsequent 
inquiries abundantly proved, these words proved a mockery and 
a dead letter, but they show that although the slave trade was 
unifoimly conducted with the most barefaced violence and 
fraud, the existence of some duty to the natives was at least 
recognised by the legislators. In 1768, a few years after- the 
war of Chatham, it was estimated that not less than 97,000 
negroes were taken from Africa in a single year.^ 

The signs, however, of a growing awakening to the evils of 
the trade were rapidly multiplied, and in a few years before 
the outbreak of the American War some important facts had 
occurred. A controversy which had long been pending, relating 
to the legality of the state of servitude in England, was at this 
time finally decided. Numerous slaves had been, in the course 
of the century, brought to England, held in servitude in 
England, stopped by force when they left their masters, and 
even publicly advertised for sale. York and Talbot, the 
Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General in 1729, had given 
it as tlieir opinion that a slave, by being brought from the 
West Indies into Great Britain, was not emancipated, but 
iiiiglit be legally compelled to return to the plantations. This 
doctrine, however, had been frequently disputed, and especially 
by Granville Sharp, one of the earliest and most illustrious of 
tliut long lino of philanthropists wlio have devoted their lives 
to the defence of the negroes. At last, in 1772, the case of 
an African slave named Somerset, who had been brought to 
England, had left his master, and had afterwards been forcibly 
seized for the purpose of being carried out of the kingdom and 
sold in Jamaica, was brouglit before Lord Mansfield, and that 
great judge, after long deliberation, decided that Somerset must 
^ 23 Goorge 11. o. 31. f Maepher^jon’s of Commerce, ixi. iSi, 
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be disctargedj and tliat every slave, as soon as lie touched English 
ground, acquired his freedom. 

Two other facts of great moment speedily followed. John 
Wesley, who had come in personal contact with American slaves 
as early as 1736,^ published, in 1774, his ^Thoughts on Slavery/ 
strongly denouncing the system; and two years later David 
Hartley, the son of the metaphysician, for the first time brought 
the question before Parliament, by moving a resolution ‘ that the 
slave trade was contrary to the laws of God and the rights of 
man.' The motion was seconded by Sir George Savile, but it was 
easily defeated, and appears to have excited but little attention. 

Up to this time the steadiest and most persistent opponents 
of the slave trade had been the Quakers. They had passed 
resolutions condemning it in 1727 and in 1768. In 1761 they 
excluded from membership, any Quaker who was concerned in 
the trade, and in 1763 they branded as criminal all who in 
any way encouraged or abetted it. In America, however, the 
Quakers were less inflexible in their opposition, and they ap- 
pear to have in general kept slaves like their fellow-colonists, 
though they were remarkable for the humanity with which they 
treated them and the frequency with which they emancipated 
them. They in general distinguished between the possession 
and the importation of slaves, but there were always some 
among them who considered the whole system of slavery 
criminal, and a strong movement in favour of abolition 
sprang up a few years before the revolutionary contest with. 
England, chiefly in the Quaker province of Pennsylvania.^ 
In 1754, in 1755, in 1774 and in 1776, the subject was 
brought forward at their yearly meetings, and in general the 
American Quakers seem to have made it their rule to abstain 
from importing or purchasing slaves, though they did not 
absolutely condemn the keeping of slaves.® About 1770 a 
few Quakers began to form associations in the middle provinces 
of North America to discourage the introduction of slaves into 

^ His brother, Charles Wesley, had ^ Grahame’s Mistory of the JMitcd 
daring this journey formed a very States^ hi. 404:. Clarkson’s 
strong opinion of the extreme bar- of the AMition of the Slave Trade^ 
barities inflicted on slaves in the i. 112-116, 132-180. Kalm’s To'mels 
Carolines. See a striking passage in North America, Pinkerton, xvii. 
from his journal in G-rahame’s History 601. 

of the United States, hi. 422. , “ See Clarkson, i. 143-145. 
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their neiglihourliood and to encourage manumission, and it 
was noticed that several persons of different creeds began to 
liberate their slaves, and to co-operate for the purpose of 
ameliorating their lot.^ Benjamin Franklin, among others, 
warmly supported the movement. 

As I have already observed, conditions of climate, and 
therefore of cultivation, ultimately determined the course of 
negro slavery in America, and while in the Noi'thern States 
and in Pennsylvania slaves were few, manumission frequent, 
and the laws relating to negroes comparatively mild, the 
slave codes of Virginia, Maryland, and the Carolinas were of 
extreme ferocity,^ and instances of glaring and extraordinary 
inhumanity to negroes were very numerous in the Southern 
colonies, and the English West Indies.^ The grotesque ab- 
surdity of slave owners signing a ^ Declaration of Indepen- 
dence’ which asserted the inalienable right of every man to 
liberty and equality was not unfolt, but the original draft of the 
Declaration of Independence as drawn up by Jefferson con- 
tained a passage strongly censuring the slave trade, and blam- 
ing the king of England for having forced it upon America. 
By the desire of some of the Southern representatives, this 
pa,ssn,ge Wiis expunged. 

Dean Tucker, in a pamphlet published in 1785, has devoted 
some remarkable pages to the English slave trade. No man 
living, he says, could sincerely approve of the slave trade as 
it is actually conducted, and he declares that ^ the murders 
committed in the course of it, reckoning from the beginning 
of it to the present hour, almost exceed the power of numbers 


’ Clarkson, i. pp. 185-102. 

® An excellent summary of tho 
laws on slavery in the diirercmt 
colonies will be found in Mr. II. C. 
Ijodge’s Short Mstorf/ of the MnglUh 
Volo'n'ws in America (1882). 

» Many instances of the atrocious 
barbaritiics practised on slaves in the 
American colonies and in tlie English 
West India Islands, will be found in 
Bctiezot’s UuUmm l Account of (ht inna 
md of the Stare Trade. Grahame’s 
J/istory of the VnUed States, iii. 
422, 4’23, ‘The negroes in our 
colonics,’ said Burke, ‘ endure a 
slavery more comijlcte, and attended 


wnth far worse circumstances, than 
what any people in their condition 
sulTor in any other part of the world, 
or have suffered in any other period 
of time. Proofs of this are not want- 
ing.’ An Accoufit of the JSaropean 
SetUements in Anmoa, ii. 124. 
bee, too, the whole chapter. Paley 
says, ‘ From all that can be learned 
by the accounts of the people upon 
the spot, the inordinate authority 
which the plantation laws ^ confer 
iipon the slaveholder is exercised by 
the English slaveholder especially, 
with rigour and brutality.’ Moral 
Pkilosoj)hy, book iii. ch. iii. 
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to ascertain. Tet/ he continues, ^ reason and humanity recoil 
in vain. For the trade in human blood is still carried on not 
only with impunity but also with the consent, approbation, and 
even assistance of the British Legislature,’ and it is never likely 
to be suppressed, till it is proved that slavery is economically 
wasteful, and that sugar can be produced more cheaply by free 
labour. Eeferring to the state of the slaves, he asserts that 
it is a notorious and incontrovertible fact ^that the English 
planters in general (doubtless there are exceptions) treat their 
slaves, or suffer them to be treated, with a greater degree of 
inhumanity than the planters of any other European nation.’ 
He ascribes this ^ excess of barbarity ’ partly to the fact that 
the English planters have more slaves than those of any other 
nation, and therefore think it necessary to protect themselves 
by a greater severity from combinations or revolts, but partly 
also to the large amount of self-government the English 
colonies enjoy. ‘The English planters are more their own 
masters, their own lawgivers in their assemblies; also the 
interpreters, the judges (as jurymen) and the executioners of 
their laws, than those of any other nation. The very form of 
the English constitution,, originally calculated for the preserva- 
tion of liberty, tends in this instance to destroy it. Con- 
sequently the English planters can indulge themselves in a 
greater degree of passion and revenge than would be permitted 
under the absolute governments of France, Spain, Portugal, or 
Denmark.’ In proof of this assertion Tucker refers to the Code 
Noir of France, and he adds : ‘ The regulations of the Spanish 
Government respecting negro slaves are still more humane, 
laying' a foundation for the sober and industrious among them, 
by allowing them the profits of two days’ labour in each week, 
to purchase their own liberty in the course of a few years. 
And it may be observed in general, that though absolute 
governments are tyrannical in themselves, yet they are a 
great check on the tyranny of their intermediate subjects, 
being ready to protect the helpless from being oppressed by 
any but themselves. This is remarkably verified in the .case of 
those slaves who live under the Eussian, Prussian, and Austrian 
Governments, compared with the hard fate of others who still 
groan under the bondage of the nobles of Poland.’ In addi- 
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tion to tlieso reasons, lie observes tliat an unusual proportion 
of Englisli planters lived Habitually in England and consigned 
the care of their property to bailiffs and overseers, who' had a 
manifest interest in stilling all complaints, and keeping their 
principals as much as possible in the dark about the manage- 
ment of their estates.^ 

I have already mentioned the attempts that had been made 
by some American provincial Legislatures, during the colonial 
period, to discourage the excessive importation of slaves. They 
appear to have been due mainly or solely to commercial and 
political reasons, and, as we have seen, were overruled by the 
British Government. In 1776, however, the Continental Con- 
gress passed a memorable resolution, ^ that no slaves be imported 
into any of the thirteen United Colonies.’ During the war, the 
British cruisers very effectually prevented such importation, but, 
on the attainment of independence, the question was decided 
independently by the different Legislatures. In the great 
rnoijority of the States the slave trade was forbidden; but, in 
spite of the State laws, it was carried on to a considerable extent 
by New England vessels, and in some of the Southern States it 
was fully legal. When the Constitution of 1787 was established, 
there was a long dispute on the subject, and it was finally 
decided that Georgia and the Carolinas should retain their right 
of carrying on the slave trade for twenty more years. At this 
diite slavery, as distinguished from the slave trade, had not been 
actually abolished in any State except Massachusetts; but a 
measure for its gradual abolition had been adopted in Pennsyl- 
vania, and imitated by many Northern States, and there were 
already active organisations for hastening its abolition, and for 
alleviating the condition of the slavoB.^ 

The British slave trade had been greatly crippled by the 
war of the American llevolution, and the independence of 
America cut off permanently one of its great markets. It also 
very seriously, though indirectly, aflected the lot of the negroes 
in the British West India Islands. The active and profitable 

* Tucker’s Mejleotmis on. the pro- of slaves by the Spaniards, La ItSpuh- 
sont Matters in dispute hotymm liq^^ue, liv. i. ch. v. 

(xToai Britain a 7 ul * See Hildreth’s Mistorp of tje 

At the end of the sixteenth century, Tl'nitotl States^ iii. 609-520, iv. Iri, 
Budin had noticed the good treatment 175. 
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commerce wliicli tad long subsisted between those islands and 
the American colonies bad been necessarily interrupted by tbe 
war, but it was hoped that it might revive on the establishment 
of peace. The Shelburne ]\Iinistry was especially distinguished 
for its enlightened commercial views, and in March 1783 Pitt, 
who was then Chancellor of the Exchequer, brought before 
Parliament a singularly liberal Bill repealing all the measures 
prohibiting American ships from trading with the British 
dominions, and establishing provisionally, and for a limia d 
time, perfect free trade between the United States and the 
British Empire. The change of Ministry that immediately 
followed, prevented this measure from being carried; and the 
Coalition Government which succeeded, contented itself with 
repealing the prohibitory laws which had existed during the 
war, and passing a measure, vesting in the Crown for a limited 
period authority to regulate the commerce with America.^ 

It soon appeared that while the West Indian planters were 
extremely anxious to reopen free trade with America, a strong 
opposition to such a policy had grown up. It was desired to 
confine the trade to these islands to British ships and to the 
British dominions, and it was contended that by such restric- 
tions the prosperity of Canada, Nova Scotia, and the island of 
St. John, might be greatly stimulated. Pitt, on returning to 
power, yielded to the clamour, abandoned the hberal policy 
of the provisional BUI, consented to refer the whole matter to 
the Committee of the Privy Council for the Board of Trade, and 
at last, on the recommendation of that body, and in spite of the 
protests and warnings of the planters, he agreed to confine the 
intercourse between the British West India Islands and America 
to British ships. The result was a destitution, lasting for many 
years, and falling especially on the negro population. One or 
two bad seasons and one or two devastating hurricanes aggra- 
vated the calamity, and its magnitude is shown in a ghastly 
report drawn up by a committee of the Assembly of Jamaica. 
They express their firm conviction that in seven years, and in 
consequence of the prohibition of foreign supplies, not less than 
fifteen thousand negroes had perished. ^This number/ they 
say, ‘ we firmly believe to have perished of famine, or of diseases 
^ Macpherson’s Annals of CownsTCCf iv. 17-20. 23 George III. c. 30. 
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contacted by scanty and unwliolesome diet, between the latter 
end of 1780 and tb© beginning of 1787/^ 

The slave trade revived rapidly after the Peace of 1783, and 
Liverpool became its special source. It bas been computed that 
between 1783 and 1793 not less than 74,000 negroes were 
annually transported from Africa to tbe West Indies. Of these 
it was estimated that Great Britain imported 38,000, Holland 
4,000, Portugal 10,000, Denmark 2,000, and France 20,000. 
It bas also been estimated that of tbe immense number of 
814,000 negroes wbo were carried from Africa to tbe West 
Indies in eleven years, not less than 407,000 were carried in 
Liverpool ships, and that the town derived from this unholy 
trade an annual profit of about 298,462L^ 

There w'ere, however, increasing signs that the conscience of 
England was beginning to awaken to the enormity of the trade. 
Granville Sharp with an admirable perseverance continued his 
efforts, and a peculiarly horrible case that occurred in 1783 
contributed largely to arrest the attention of the public. The 
master of a slave ship, called the ^ Zong,’ finding sickness raging 
among his negroes, deliberately ordered 132 of them to be flung 
into the sea. The pretext alleged was that the supply of water 
had become insufficient, but this pretext was completely dis- 
proved. The real motive was a desire to save the owners, who 
w’’Ould bear the cost if the negroes died of sickness, while, if 
they were thrown overboard for the preservation of the ship, it 
would fall upon the underwriters. There were two trials with 
conflicting verdicts, but it was clearly laid down in them that 
llio only question at issue was a. question of property or cost ; 
that flier 0 was notliing in the transaction of the nature of a 
murderous act, and that the case was legally of exactly the 
same kind as if it had been horses and not human beings that 
had been thrown into the sea.^ 

About this time a small Quaker society was formed for 
the purpose of influencing public opinion in favour of the 
abolition of tbe trade, which it did by disseminating tracts, and 
through the medium of the provincial press ; and in 1783, when 

^ Bryan Edwards, HiMory of the ® Stuart’s Memoir of Granville 
WeH Indie, % book vi. ch. iv. Sharps pp. 20-31. Clarkson’s History 

Baines’ Hhtory of IMerpooly tf the AholHion of the Slave Trade^ 
p.710. i. 0o-07, 
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a Bill for introducing some regulations into the trade was iDefore 
Parliament, a Quaker petition for its abolition was presented by 
Sir Cecil Wray. Lord North in a few words expressed bis 
warm admiration for the Quaker body and bis sympathy with 
the object of their petition, but declared that the trade had be- 
come 4n some measure necessary to almost every nation in 
Europe,’ and that ‘ it would be next to an impossibility to in- 
duce them to give it up and renounce it for ever.’ A similar 
petition was presented to Parliament from the town of Bridge- 
water in 1785, and nearly at the same time some of the most 
powerful champions of abolition appeared in the field. A 
clergyman named Ramsay, who had lived for many years in the 
West India Islands, published in 1784 a work on the treatment 
of the enslaved negroes which attracted much attention and 
gave rise to a long and acrimonious controversy. In 1786 
Thomas Clarkson began his lifelong labours in behalf of the 
negroes by the publication of his essay on negro slavery. In 
1787 Wilberforce agreed to bring the subject before Parliament, 
and in the same year the ^ Society for the Abolition of the Slave 
Trade ’ was formed in London under the presidency of G ranville 
Sharp. 

This society consisted in its origin of only twelve members, 
most of them being London merchants and the great majority 
Quakers. Its first business was to defilne its scope, and the 
members wisely decided that they would not attempt a crusade 
against slavery, but would aim only at the abolition of the slave 
trade and the mitigation of the condition of the negroes. 

By adopting this course they greatly diminished the amount . 
of opposition. They avoided the delicate constitutional ques- 
tions that might be raised if the English Parliament were asked 
to interfere with the institutions of colonies which had their 
own Legislatures, and they at the same time took a course which 
was excellently fitted to mitigate the abuses of slavery. The 
slave trade was in itself a more horrible thing than the simple 
maintenance of slavery ; and by furnishing the plantations with 
an unlimited supply of cheap and fresh negro labour, it gave 
slavery its worst features of atrocity. It took away the one 
serious restraint of self-interest which prevented the extreme 
ill-treatment of slaves, and it inevitably produced an enormous 
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disproportion between the sexes, a total destruction of family 
life, extreme and general dissoluteness. 

It was the opinion of Pitt and of a large number of the 
opponents of the slave trade, that if this trade were abolished 
colonial slavery would lose its worst characteristics and that it 
might at the same time become self-supporting. In North 
America and also in the Bermudas this had been already achieved, 
and the result of some measures regulating the condition of 
negroes in Jamaica appeared to show that if slaves were only 
compelled to work in moderation, and if family life were duly 
maintained, the simple increase of population would make the 
slave trade wholly unnecessary.' 

The first great work of the Society for the Abolition of 
the Slave Trade, was to collect evidence. Clarkson devoted 
himself to this task, and the facts collected by him in long 
and laborious inquiries at Bristol and Liverpool, and after- 
wards brought before Parliament, revealed a series of horrors 
which made a deep and lasting impression on the mind and 
conscience of England. The pretence that the negroes ex- 
ported from Africa were simply or mainly criminals, was easily 
dispelled ; and the horrible system of kidnapping, and of desola- 
ting native wars by which the trade was sustained, was abun- 
dantly shown. 

Not less appalling were the horrors of the Middle Passage, 
and the terrible mortality that attended it. Though the negroes 
taken from Africa were chiefly strong men, Wilberforce was 
able to state before Parliament, that of every hundred carried 
from Africa, seventeen on an average died in about nine weeks, 
and not more than fifty lived to become effective labourers in 

our islands.^ Many in despair tried to starve themselves to 

death, and an instrument employed by surgeons in cases of 
lockjaw was in habitual use to defeat their attempts. ’ Others, 
in spite of all precautions, succeeded in plunging into the sea, 
and they had been seen flinging up their arms in exultation, 

and shouting with the triumph of recovered liberty, as they 

sank beneath the waves. Nor were the abuses of the slave 
trade confined to the treatment of negroes. The trade had 
fallen chiefly into the worst hands 3 and while it was alleged by 
^ See Macpliorson, iv. 150. ^ Clarkson, ii. 52. 
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its defenders that it was the nursery of British seamen, it was 
proved beyond all doubt that in no other department of the 
British Navy was the mortality so great. 

* While the Committee were engaged in collecting such evi- 
dence, the management of the cause of abolition in Parliament 
was taken up by William Wilberforce, who conducted it to its 
final triumph, and whose fame has somewhat eclipsed the me- 
mory of the minor agents in the movement. A considerable 
social position, very eminent social gifts, a large fortune, the 
weight attaching to the representation of the first county in 
England, and the still greater weight derived from a most inti- 
mate friendship with Pitt, at once made the adhesion of Wilber- 
force to the cause a matter of great moment. He could not 
be compared in intellectual power with Pitt, Fox, Burke, or 
Sheridan, but he stood high in the second line of parliamentary 
debaters. He was quite capable of mastering in its details a 
vast and complicated subject, and though he seemed the frailest 
and feeblest of mortals, he could sway great multitudes of 
excited men by a clear and popular eloquence, and by the ex- 
quisite beauty of his voice and his elocution. He had passed 
completely under the influence of the Evangelical revival, and 
he showed something of its weakness and narrowness, as well 
as of its earnestness and strength. The enormity of drilling 
militiamen on Sunday afternoons in a time of great public 
danger, or meeting on that day for recreation or secular instruc- 
tion, appears to have been in his eyes hardly less than the enor- 
mities of the slave trade ; and the journals in which he recorded 
his daily emotions, seem to me to show much of that morbid, 
exaggerated, and somewhat effeminate, self-consciousness, which 
is the frequent, and indeed the natural, accompaniment, of a 
constant habit of religious introspection and self-analysis. It 
would be difficult to speak too highly of the purity and beauty 
of his career, but something too much has been said of its self- 
sacrifice. A public man who leads and represents the great 
religious party of his time, and identifies himself with a small 
number of conspicuous philanthropic causes, must no doubt 
sacrifice some of the great prizes of political ambition, but even 
from a worldly poifit of view his career is by no means without 
charm. Of politicians of the same intellectual calibre, very few 
VOL. VI. u 
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exercised so wide an influence as Wilberforce. Pew, if any, 
enjoyed so large an amount of contemporary admiration, and 
not one Kas been so canonised by posterity. He encountered, 
it is true, in his career, some measure of obloquy and disap- 
pointment, but probably much less than he would have encoun- 
tered had he taken an equally prominent part in party warfare. 
His character, however, if it was not exactly of the heroic type, 
was at least singularly pure, attractive, and unselfish. It was, 
perhaps, as free from all. taint of sordid and unworthy motives, 
from all envy, jealousy, and bitterness, as any in modern history, 
and though a very devoted follower of Pitt, he showed on a few 
occasions in his political conduct a considerable independence of 
judgment- 

The prospects of the cause in 1788 were exceedingly en- 
couraging. Public opinion was strongly and widely moved, and 
no less than a hundred and three petitions praying for the 
abolition of the trade wei'e presented to Parliament.. The 
number may not appear great according to the measure of our 
time, but it appears to have been at least double of the number 
that had ever before, even in periods of greatest popular excite- 
ment, been presented to Parliament. Among them were peti- 
tions from the Corporation of London, and from most of the 
other leading Corporations in England and Scotland. Bristol, 
though only second to Liverpool as a centre of the slave trade, 
sent up a petition for its abolition ; and there was a petition 
from the Chamber of Commerce in Dublin, expressing their 
satisfaction that Ireland had been unpolluted by the traffic, and 
promising that if it were abolished in England, they would do 
the utmost in their power to prevent it from finding any asylum 
in the ports of Ireland.^ 

Very important measures were in this year taken to diminish 
or ameliorate the trade. In February, an Order of Council was 
issued, directing a Committee of the Privy Council to make a 
thorough inquiry into its condition and abuses ; and as Wilber- 
force was incapacitated by illness, Pitt himself in May intro- 
duced and carrie^d a resolution, pledging the House early in the 
next session of Parliament to take into consideration the peti- 

* Macpherson’s Amials of Comn&roo, iv. 141, 154. Clarkson, i. 491, 49G. 
May’s Const. Hist. i. 447, 448. 
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tions that had been presented. Whether the trade should be 
abolished, or simply regulated, Pitt said, was a question on 
which he could give no opinion, pending the inquiry which was 
going on before the Privy Council. Although there was some 
objection to the tribunal by which the inquiiy was to be con- 
ducted, and some doubt about the necessity of postponing 
legislation, there was very little difference of opinion about the 
great evils of the existing trade. Pox at once, and in the most 
explicit terms, declared that his opinion on the subject was fully 
determined : that he was convinced that the slave trade ought 
not to be regulated, but absolutely destroyed. Burke was little 
less emphatic. His attention had been already for some time 
directed to the trade, and in 1780 he had even drawn up a code 
for its mitigation and ultimate abolition, but had abandoned it 
through a conviction that it would be impossible to carry it.^ 
He now spoke strongly to the effect that the trade was one 
which* ought to be totally abolished, but if this was not now 
possible, it ought to be regulated at once. All delay in such a 
matter was criminal.'*^ 

There was no serious opposition. The resolution pledging 
the House was unanimously passed, and a few weeks later Sir 
William Dolben introduced a temporary measure to mitigate 
the horrors of the middle passage, of which abundant evidence 
had been already disclosed. Its chief object was to limit the 
number of negroes who might be carried in slave ships, by esta- 
blishing a fixed proportion between the cargo and the tonnage, 
and a few additional regulations were afterwards introduced into 
the Bill before it became law. The measure was warmly sup- 
ported by Pitt, who urged, among other arguments, that there 
was reason to fear that the prospect of a speedy abolition of the 
trade might for a time aggravate it, by inducing the slave 
traders to carry as many slaves as possible to the West Indies 
before Parliament came to a definite decision on the subject. 
The Bill was violently and persistently opposed in the Commons 
by the members for Liverpool, and in the Lords by the Chan- 
cellor, Lord Thurlow, but it ultimately became law, and it was 
the first step taken towards the mitigation of the trade. 

A cause which was supported by one of the most powerful 
] Wilderforce's Life, i, 152, 163. * Lari, Hist, xxvii. 495- 50C. 
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prime ministers ever known in England, wkick was equally 
favoured by tlie leaders of the Opposition, and winch had 
already excited a strong outburst of popular enthusiasm, 
seemed not fur from its triumph, but 1789 and 1790 passed 
without any further measure in Parliament than a renewal of 
Dolben’s Act. The report of the Privy Council had indeed now 
been drawn up, and Wilberforce introduced the subject in a 
long, eloquent, and comprehensive speech, and moved that 
the House should go into committee upon it ; but although 
Pitt, Pox, and Burke strongly supported him, the signs of 
opposition were more considerable. The enormous amount of 
ca.pital directly invested in the trade, or closely connected with 
it, told powerfully on Parliament. Much use was made of some 
regulating enactments which had lately been carried through 
the colonial Legislatures. Pears were expressed lest the sudden 
abolition of the trade shoxild ruin the West Indian Isles, produce 
dangerous insurrectionary movements among the negroes, per- 
haps throw a .great and lucrative branch of English commerce 
wholly into the hands of Prance. There was a demand for 
further inquiry, and the question was twice adjourned. In the 
country, however, the popular agitation on the subject showed 
little or no signs of abatement, A print of the plan and section 
of a slave ship, which was at this time very widely diffused, had 
a great influence on the popular imagination.^ The rising 
Melihodist and ISvangelical party had i.aken up the question very 
wa.i*mly, and most) of its prominent leaders were identified with 
the struggle. 

The movement was at the same time strongly supported . 
on the Continent, though by very different men. In Prance, 
Montesquieu, and llaynal, and also Necker, who was now at the 
lu‘ad of h'rencli affairs, had written’ strongly on the iniquity of 
the trade, and the cause of abolition was vehemently advocated, 
on the grounds of the rights of men, by a large proportion of 
the rising revolutionary party. Lafayette, Mirabeau, Brissot, 
Olavi^re, and Condorcet had fully adopted it, and it was soon 
brought before the National Assembly. In Prance, however, as 
in England, there were fears that if one nation abolished the 
trade, its rival would rapidly monopolise it, and the growing 
‘ ScG Clarkson, ii. 110-112. 
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distrust and alienation between tbe two countries was very 
unfavourable to the cause. Mirabeau told Clarkson tbat out of 
tbe twelve hundred members of the National Assembly, about 
three hundred would probably vote unconditionally for the sup- 
pression of the trade, but that about five hundred more would 
vote for it, if they had an unequivocal proof that it was the 
intention of England to abolish it.^ At present all that could 
be promised was the suppression of the bounties by which the 
trade was encouraged.*-* 

The fear of the French Eevolution and its principles now 
exercised a great influence on English public opinion. The 
abolition of the slave trade, being supported by Jacobins, began 
to wear, in the eyes of many, a J acobinical aspect, and the horrors 
of the negro insurrection at St. Domingo, followed by serious 
negro disturbances in the British colony of Dominica, greatly 
strengthened the reaction. It was noticed as an incontestable 
fact, that the opinion of the House of Commons in 1791 had 
turned decidedly against the abolitionists. In April Wilber- 
force moved for leave to bring in a Bill to prevent the further 
importation of slaves into the British West Indies, but after a 
long and interesting debate, and in spite of the support of Pitt, 
Fox, and Burke, the motion was defeated by 163 to 88. It was 
remarked, however, that nearly all the eminent men in the 
House of Commons were in the minority.^ 

It was about this time that the Sierra Leone colony obtained 
its charter of incorporation. This colony had been established 
a few years before, largely through the efforts of Granville 
Sharp. It was intended to be an asylum^ for freed negroes, and 
at the same time a great trading centre for the civilisation of 
Africa and the development of its resources ; and it was espe- 
cially specified in the charter of incorporation, that the company 
was on no account to deal in slaves or keep any persons in 
slavery. ’ It became the refuge of many negroes who had 
obtained their freedom during the war of the American Ee- 
volution, and for some years it excited the sanguine hopes 
of philanthropists. These hopes were, however, not fulfilled. 

* Clarkson, Hvrtoo'y of the AboU- Romilly on this division. lAfe of 
timi of tlio Slave Tmde^ ii. 163. Jtomilly^ i, 426, 426. Clarkson, ii. 

2 ii, 14S. 212-3 

2 fciee an interesting letter of 
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Mismanagement and various misfortunes retarded the develop- 
ment of the colony, and it suffered very seriously from French 
devastations during the great French war. 

In 1792 the struggle passed through some new phases. The 
earnestness of the popular movement against the slave trade 
was shown by the multitude who, in all parts of England, 
agreed to leave off the use of sugar, as being a product of 
slave labour; by associations established in numerous provin- 
cial towns, corresponding with the central Abolition Society in 
London ; by numerous public meetings to protest against the 
trade, and by the remarkable fact that in this year no less than 
519 petitions wore presented to Parliament for the abolition of 
the trade, while there were only four against the abolition, and 
one in favour of regulation.'^ On the other hand, both the 
opposition of interest and the opposition of panic had manifestly 
increased. The horrors of the St. Domingo revolt had sunk 
deeply in the minds of men. The King and Royal Family were 
'extremely hostile. The public meetings and petitions, which 
seemed now becoming for the first time an important normal 
instrument in political struggles, were looked upon by leading 
].ioliticians with much aversion, as tending to overthrow the 
indopeudence of political judgment in Parliament and convert 
flic I'epresentativos into mere delegates, and the dislike to such 
proceedings was much intensified by what was happening in 
France. Pitt liimself appears for a time to have been shaken 
and dubious,^ but when Wilberforce in April introduced a 
motion for immediate abolition, he cast off his hesitation and 
electrified the House by a speech which Fox, Windham, and 
Grey concurred in pronouncing to be one of the most extra- 
ordinary displays of eloquence tliey had ever heard. The debate 
bad extended till past six in the morning, when in a superb 
peroration, which Wilberforce said seemed literally inspired, Pitt 
prcnlicited how, tlie slave trade being abolished, the tardy justice 
of Europe would at last atone for the long agonies of Africa by 
bringing to that benighted continent the light of civilisation 
and knowledge ; and as lie spoke .the rays of the rising sun 
streamed suddenly through the windows of the House, and the 
orator by a happy quotation at once applied the incident as an 

I Clarkson, ii. 3G2-355. ® WUhor/oroe's i. 341-31'!. 
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image and an omen of the future.' He concluded by declaring 
with great emphasis that he would oppose any proposition which 
tended to postpone even for an hour the abolition of the slave trade. 

The House, however, thought otherwise. The policy of 
gradual abolition was now proposed by Dundas, and it was 
carried by 193 votes to 125. It was a policy which was also 
adopted in Denmark, where the King had lately issued an 
ordinance that after the year 1803 the trade should be no longer 
tolerated in any of his colonies. Such a policy was evidently 
acceptable to the majority in the House of Commons, and at 
last, after much dispute, they agreed on the year 1796 as that in 
which the trade should cease. When, however, the Bill was 
sent up to the Lords, a demand for more evidence was raised 
and carried, and the question was, again adjourned. 

Next year the French War broke out, and reforms of all 
kinds became unpopular. It was in vain that Wilberforce 
proposed a committee to consider the slave trade ; a Bill for 
regulating and limiting the importation of negroes into our 
own colonies; a Bill for prohibiting the supply of slaves by 
British merchants to foreign colonies. In the country and 
in both Houses the cause was now associated with Jacobinism, 
and the association was strengthened when the French Con- 
vention in 1794 proclaimed the abolition of slavery in the 
French colonies, and when Danton openly declared that a 
great object of the measure was to produce a revolt among the 
negroes in the English and Spanish colonies. The conditions 
of the question were indeed profoundly altered, and Dundas 
urged the extreme danger of taking any step which might be 
offensive to colonial Legislatures at a time when the war was 
raging. Wilberforce, however, succeeded in 1794 in carrying 
his Bill for the abolition of the slave trade with foreigners, 
through the Commons ; but in the Lords, Grenville, who had 
hitherto been one of his most faithful supporters, refused to de- 
fend it. The Duke of Clarence, Lord Abingdon, and Lord Thur- 
low led the opposition, and the Bill was easily defeated. In the 
two following years his motions were defeated in the Commons, 


* ‘ Nos . . . primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis, 

Hlic sera rubens accendit lumina V esper.’ 

See Stanhope’s of Pitt, ii. 145, 146. 
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and in 1796 the interest on the subject was so languid that 
Dolben’s annual Bill was dropped^ for want of a sufficient 
attendance of members. 

It was revived, however, in the following year, and though 
Wilberforce was again beaten on a motion asking leave to 
bring in a Bill to discontinue the trade within a limited time, 
measures were introduced, principally by his opponents, for 
regulating the conditions both of the slave trade and of slavery, 
with a view to depriving them of some of their worst charac- 
teristics. A parliamentary address was carried to the governors 
of tlie colonies, calling on them to take means to promote the 
welfare of the negroes, so that the trade should ultimately 
become unnecessary, and some measures in this direction were, 
shortly after, taken by the Legislatures of the Leeward Isles. 
An Act of George II. which authorised the sale of slaves at the 
suit of their master’s creditors was repealed, and an Act was 
passed securing a greater height between the decks of slave 
sliips. The strong feeling of the hour, however, was that the 
darkest period of a colossal war was no time for abolishing a 
lucrative trade, at the cost of irritating the colonial Legislatures 
a.ad immediately after the acquisition of many new slave colonies. 
The majorities against Wilberforce were not large, but the 
'abstentions were very numerous, and in 1798 and 1799 his 
motion was again defeated. Thornton at this time introduced 
a measure prohibiting the purchase of negroes on the northern 
coast of Africa, on the ground that it frustrated the good that 
was expected from the Sierra Leone Colony. It was postponed 
in 1798- In 1799 it passed the Commons, but was defeated in 
the Lords. 

The century thus terminated with the temporary defeat of 
a cause which twelve years before seemed on the eve of triumph. 
I have noticed in a former chapter the sequel of the struggle,^ 
and it is not necessary to recur to it. I will here only observe 
how different a complexion the eighteenth century would have 
presented to the historian if, in addition to the great Methodist 
and Evangelical revival of religion, it had been distinguished, 
as once appeared so probable, by the supreme philanthropic 
achievement of the abolition of the slave trade. . While aclmit- 
« Vol, V. pp, 65-68. 
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ting that the eighteenth century in England was not inch in 
conspicuous social and political reforms, it should not be for- 
gotten how many great causes had been almost conquered in 
opinion in the early years of the Ministry of Pitt, and would 
in all human probability have been speedily carried into effect, 
if the fatal influence of the French Eevolution and of the war 
which it produced had not checked, blighted, and distorted the 
natural progress. But for this influence, the closing years of 
the century would probably have seen the abolition of the 
English slave trader a reform of Parliament; the removal of 
the Test and Corporation Acts from the Statute-book, and an 
immense reduction both of debt and of taxation. The great 
industrial transition which has been described might have been 
accomplished with comparatively little suffering, if it had not 
occurred when the French War had raised corn to a famine 
price and absorbed all the attention of the legislators ; and it 
was the introduction from France of the revolutionary spirit 
into Ireland that for the first time made the Irish problem 
almost insoluble. 

But in spite of the sudden and most disastrous blight which 
thus fell on so many promising causes, the eighteenth century 
deserves, 1 think, a more honourable place than has usually 
been assigned to it in the history of England. A century was 
certainly not without the elements of greatness, which witnessed 
the victories of Marlborough; the statesmanship of Chatham 
and his son; the political ‘philosophy of Burke and Adam 
Smith; the religious movement of Wesley and Whitefield; the 
conquest of India; the discovery of Australia; the confirma- 
tion of the naval, and the establishment of the manufacturing, 
supremacy of England. In this century religious persecu- 
tion practically ceased, and theTorm of the Constitution was 
thoroughly established. Whatever may be said against the 
English statesmen which it produced, it is at least certain that 
they carried England safely through the long period of a dis- 
puted succession ; maintained free institutions when they were 
extinguished in almost every country in Europe ; transformed 
Scotland from a scene of utter anarchy into a highly civilised 
country ; kept the name of England for many successive gene- 
rations very high among the nations of the world, and preserved 
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her in the closing years of the century from the most dangerous 
revolutionary epidemic of modern times. The period from the 
Eestoration to the accession of the House of Hanover was a 
period of great selfishness and corruption in the higher spheres 
of Government, but from the accession of George II. the 
standard appears to have almost steadily risen. Factious, reck- 
less, and • corrupt statesmen often appeared conspicuously on 
the scene ; but it is remarkable how very rarely such men have 
succeeded, for any considerable time, in acquiring a really con- 
trolling and dominant influence in English politics. No one, 
I think, who follows with care the confidential correspondence 
of English statesmen and diplomatists during the latter half 
of the century, can fail to be struck with the essential honesty 
with which English policy appears to have been conducted, and 
with the fidelity with which, in the broad lines of their policy, 
successive Governments represented and followed the opinion of 
the country. 

The standard of duty, however, in the professions was un- 
doubtedly lower than at present. The spirit of reform was 
less active. Many abuses, which would not now be tolerated 
for a day, were almost unquestioned. There was much more 
hardness and indifference to human suffering, and in the sphere 
of politics there were grave and scandalous evils. The King 
himself, during the administration of Lord North, was accus- 
tomed to devote many thousands of pounds ■ to the purchase of 
borough seats. ^ Corruption at elections was constant and fla- 
grant, and numerous sinecures and a lavish patronage were 
maintained and employed for political purposes. 

Yet even in these respects the picture has been often over- 
charged. Some of the small borough seats were either pur- 
chased by public men who wished to secure their independence, 
or were disposed of in a manner that was very conducive to the 
interests of the country, and eminently honourable to their 
patrons. Some, at least, of the sinecures were usefully em- 
ployed in rewarding merit, or served the purpose of retiring 
pensions to offices to which such pensions are now attached. 
If the public revenue was not administered quite as scrupu- 

1 Somedecisiveevidenceof thishas Lyte in his report on the MSS. of the 
lately been published by Mr. Maxwell Marquis of Aber^^avenny. 
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lously as at present, it is at least true that there was little 
absolute malversation, and the taxation was in general moderate 
and equitable, and singularly free from those unjust exemptions 
and privileges which were so general on the Continent. 

The question, indeed, whether the standard of patriotism, 
of public duty, and of public honour has risen in England 
since the eighteenth century, is one which it appears to me far 
from easy to answer. It by no means follows that, because a 
nation has advanced in intelligence and even in morality, there 
must be necessarily a correspondiug improvement in its govern- 
ing and political class, for the improvement in the nation may 
be more than counterbalanced by the degradation of the suf- 
frage. In one respect, the superiority of the English Parlia- 
ments of the eighteenth century will scarcely be disputed. 
With the doubtful exception of the small and short-lived J aco- 
bite party, those Parliaments contained no party which was not 
in harmony with the general interests of the Empire, and did 
not sincerely desire its greatness and its prosperity. Corrup- 
tion was very widely spread and very undisguised, but political 
corruption takes many forms, and each age has its charac- 
teristic vices. A democratic age, in which power is chiefly won 
by appeals to the great masses of the population, is likely to be 
an age of high moral profession, and it will be free from many 
of the prevalent evils of an aristocratic Government. The 
avowed cynicism 5 the disregard in foreign politics for the 
rights of nations ; the open subordination of political interests 
to personal and family pretensions; the many forms of petty 
corruption which so often meet us in the eighteenth century, 
have wholly disappeared or greatly diminished; but another 
and a not less dangerous family of vices has much tendency to 
increase. Cant and hypocrisy ; the combination of mean action 
and supersaintly profession ; the habitual use of language that 
does not represent the real sentiments and motives of the 
speaker; the habit of disguising party and personal motives 
under lofty and high-sounding professions ; the sacrifice of the 
most enduring interests of the nation, for the purpose of rais- 
ing a popular cry or winning immediate applause ; the syste- 
matic subordination of genuine conviction to popular favour — 
these are some of the characteristic vices of a democratic age. 
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In such an age the demagogue takes the place of the old syco- 
phant. Bribery is applied not to individuals, but to classes. 
Dexterous appeals to ignorance, passion, and prejudice become 
supreme forms of party management. Questions of vast and 
dangerous import are unscrupulously raised for the purpose of 
uniting a party or displacing a Government ; and a desire to 
trim the bark to every gust of popular favour produces apo- 
stasies, transformations, and alliances compared with which the 
coalition of Fox and North will appear very venial. No modem 
statesman would attempt to bribe individuals, or purchase 
boroughs Kke Walpole, or like North; but we have ourselves 
seen a minister going to the country on the promise that, if he 
was returned to office he would abolish the principal direct tax 
paid by the class which had still a decisive influence in the 
constituencies. Irish politics have long since ceased to be con- 
ducted by ennobling borough owners and pensioning members 
of Parliament, but the very impulse and essence of their most 
powerful popular movement has been an undisguised appeal to 
‘ the cupidity and the dishonesty of the chief body in the elec- 
torate. Lofty maxims and sacred names are invoked in Parlia- 
ment much more frequently than of old; but he who will observe 
how questions of the most vital importance to the Constitution 
of England and the well-being of the Empire have in our gene- 
ration been bandied to and ffio in the party game ; how cyni- 
cally the principles of one year have sometimes been abandoned 
in the next ; how recklessly prominent politicians have sought 
to gain their ends by setting the poor against the rich, and 
planting in the nation deadly seeds of class animosities and 
cupidities, may well learn to look with tolerance and with 
modesty upon the England of the past. 
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OHAPTEE XXIV. 

lEELAND, 1782-1789. 

The victory wliich had been achieved by the Irish popular party 
in 1782 was a great one, but many elements of disquietude were 
abroad. An agitation so violent, so prolonged, and so successful, 
could hardly be expected suddenly to subside, and it is a law of 
human nature, that a great transport of triumph and of grati- 
tude must be followed by some measure of reaction. Disap- 
pointed ambitions, ch im erical hopes, turbulent agitators thrust 
into an unhealthy prominence, the dangerous precedent of an 
armed body controlling or overawing the deliberations of Par- 
liament, the appetite for political excitement to which Irish- 
men have always been so prone, and which ever grows by 
indulgence, the very novelty and strangeness of the situation, 
all contributed to impart a certain feverish restlessness to the 
public miud. Unfortunately, too, one of the foremost of Irish 
politicians was profoundly discontented. Flood, who had been 
the earliest, and, for a long period, by far the most conspicuous 
advocate of the independence of the Irish Parliament, found him- 
self completely eclipsed by a younger rival. He had lost his seat 
in the Privy Council, his dignity of Vice-Treasurer, and his 
salary of 3,500Z. a year, but he had not regained his parliamen- 
tary ascendency. All the more important constitutional questions 
were occupied by other, and usually by younger, men. He was 
disliked by the Government and distrusted by the Parliament. 
Even his eloquence had lost something of its old power, and by 
too frequent speaking in opposition to the sense of the House, 
he had often alienated or irritated his hearers. 

Yelverton was made Attorney-General, and Burgh Prime 
Sergeant, but the Government had no wish to restore Flood to 
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his office, though they were willing to replace him in the Privy 
Council. Their intentions, however, in this respect were frus- 
trated by a curious blunder. One of the most remarkable facts 
in this period of Irish history is the number of false steps which 
were due, not to any miscalculations of leading statesmen, but 
simply to the carelessness of subordinate officials. We have 
already seen that the insertion of Ireland in four or five very 
insignificant British Acts, at a most critical moment and in de- 
fiance of the warnings of the viceroy, had been one of the chief 
circumstances in creating the violent demand for independence, 
and that, in the opinion of Lord Carlisle, this insertion was due to 
pure inadvertence, official draughtsmen having probably copied 
the forms of previous Acts.' In 1782 the Government at last 
consented, after a long struggle, to accept the Bill making the 
judges removable only by the address of the two Houses of 
Parliament in Ireland, and to relinquish the disputed clause 
making the concurrence of the Irish Privy Council indispensable ; 
but the Bill had scarcely been returned from England, when 
Slielburne wrote in much alarm to Portland that he had dis- 
covered that, ‘by a mere mistake of the Council Office,’ the very 
clause which was the subject-matter of dispute had been inserted, 
though ‘ it was not intended to have been adopted by the 
Committee of Privy Council, and ho begged the Lord Lieutenant 
to take such measures that no bad consequences should follow 
from the error.® In the dealings with Flood a much more 
serious mistake was made. The Lord Lieutenant thought it 
very desirable to enter into negotiation with him, and he wished 
to be authorised in the course of this negotiation, if he thought 
it expedient, to offer Flood a seat in the Privy Council ; but a 
clerk by some strange mistake sent the nomination which was 
meant to be conditional, and at the option of the Lord Lieutenant, 
directly to the ‘ Gazette,’ and it was from this source that Flood 
first learnt the intentions of the Ministers. Ho refused to accept 
the position, and the Lord Lieutenant spoke with very justifiable 
irritation of the great injury that was done to the public service 
by the premature disclosure.® Portland regarded Flood with 
much dislike. ‘ His ambition,’ he said, ‘ is so immeasurable that 

‘ See vol. iv. p. 540. ’ May 8, 1783. ShelLurne to Portland. 

» June 8, 1782. Portland to Shelburne. 
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no dependence can be placed upon any engagement be may be 
induced to form.’ ^ 

The question of the sufficiency of the measures that bad been 
taken for securing tbe constitutional independence of tbe Irish 
Parliament, bad been raised in a discussion on tbe clause of 
the Address, which stated that ^ there will no longer exist any 
constitutional question between tbe two nations that can dis- 
turb their mutual tranquillity.’ Flood described this clause as 
iuperfluous and possibly dangerous, but he refused to divide 
igainst it, and the only two members who voted for its omission 
were Sir Samuel Bradstreet the Recorder of Dublin, and an able 
lawyer named Walshe, who first raised in Ireland the question 
of the adequacy of what was termed ^ simple repeal.’ The 
nature of this question may be stated in a few words. The 
Irish Parliament in 1 782 had asserted its own independence of the 
British Legislature, and the British Parliament had responded 
by repealing the Declaratory Act of George I., which , asserted 
the legislative and judicial power of Great Britain over Ireland. 
It was contended by the two lawyers I have mentioned, that as 
a matter of law this measure was insufficient to annul the 
assumed right of the British Parliament to legislate for Ireland. 
The Declaratory Act had not made the right, and therefore its 
repeal could not destroy it. Long before that Act had passed, 
the right of the English Parliament to legislate for Ireland had 
been asserted by Coke and other great authorities — had been fre- 
quently exercised and had been frequently acquiesced in. If it 
existed then, it existed still, and although as a matter of ex- 
pediency the English Parliament had withdrawn its assertion, it 
was open to it at any time to renew it. No lawyer, it was said, 
would assert that the assumed right of Great Britain to legislate 
for Ireland could be taken away by implication. ‘ The repeal 
of a declaratory statute is not in construction of law a repeal 
or renunciation of the principle upon which that statute was 
founded.’ It leaves the legal right exactly as it was before the 
Declaratory Act had passed. Nothing but an Act of the British 
Parliament expressly relinquishing or disclaiming the right to 
legislate for Ireland could be legally sufficient. Ireland must 
not rest content with ‘ a constructive freedom.’ She must obtain 
J August 9, 1782. Portland to Townsend. 
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such an explicit renunciation from Grea,t Britain as would put 
an end to all further controversy and cavil, and become a 
perpetual charter of her freedom. The language of Fox in 
moving the repeal of the Act of George I. seemed to draw 
some distinction between external and internal legislation, and 
to foreshadow an attempt to retain some part of the former. 

These arguments were at first treated in the Irish Parlia- 
ment with much contempt, and were regarded merely as the 
cpiibbles of lawyers, and, although Flood soon after adopted 
them and brought them forward on several occasions, he found 
the great majority against him. Grattan, especially, contended 
that nothing could be more impolitic, nothing more ungrateful, 
nothing more dangerous, than to reopen a question which Par- 
liament had solemnly pronounced to be closed. The dealings 
of nations, he said, must rest upon broad principles of equity 
and not upon mere legal special pleading, and it was plain 
that England in repealing the Declaratory Act had taken a 
step which wa.s morally equivalent to a renunciation. She had 
in the first place formally asserted her right to legislate for 
Ireland. Slio had then, in consequence of an address of the 
Irish House of Commons denying that right, and with the 
avowed object of meeting the wishes of the Irish people, as for- 
mally retiNactod and expunged her assertion, and slie had thus 
in tvfflvit disavowed or resigned Ihe right. No rcasotiable man 
(50 111 d doubt that this was the plain meaning of tlie transaction, 
nor could "England revive her claim without the grossest perfidy.. 
But if the supposition of perfidy were admitted, an Act of re- 
nirnciaition would bo as useless as simple repeal. Nations can- 
not b(^ bound like individuals by bonds or warrants. Parliament 
miglit renounce its own renunciation, and what one Parliament 
liad enacted, another might repeal. Good faith alone could 
maintain tlio connection, and the good faith of England was 
already pledged to Irish indej)endence. Ireland, it was said, 
might justly demand the withdrawal of a claim which was an 
act of nsurpation, but with what consistency could she call 
upon England to renounce rights which she denied that Eng- 
land had ever possessed, or, while assuming to be an inde- 
]')endent nation, seek the charter for her freedom in a foreign 
8tutute-book ? The Irish Parliament liad stated its griev- 
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ances, had received redress, had acknowledged itself satis^^ 
A new demand conld only be regarded as an unworthy attemjjt 
to humiliate England. Its only effect would be to shake the 
confidence* of the people in their Constitution; to prolong a 
period of very dangerous agitation; to foster animosity and 
distrust between the two countries at a time when it was vitally 
important to Ireland and to the Empire that all such feelings 
should be speedily allayed. 

These views predominated in the Irish Parliament, and 
they would no doubt have predominated in the country had 
not a series of very unfortunate incidents, originating in Eng- 
land, inflamed the jealousy of the nation. Lord Beauchamp, 
the son of Lord Hertford, strenuously maintained both in the 
British Parliament and in a pamphlet which was widely read,, 
that simple repeal was entirely insufficient, unless it was ac- 
companied by a formal renunciation.^ Lord Abingdon — a not 
very conspicuous member of the English House of Lords — 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill declaring the right of the 
Parliament of Great Britain to regulate and control the whole 
external commerce and foreign trade of Ireland, and repealing 
any legislation that withdrew any portion of the commerce of 
Ireland from its control. The Bill was never, it is true, for- 
mally introduced, but its mere announcement was quite suffl-. 
cient to excite consternation in Ireland.^ Then came the news 
that two trade laws had passed in England which were drawn 
np — it is said through the inadvertence of clerks — in such a 
way as to include Ireland,^ and about the same time Lord 
Mansfield decided an Irish law case, which had come up on 
appeal to the Court of Eling’s Bench before the late Act had 
passed. All these things occurred within a few months of the 
establishment of the Constitution of Ireland, and at the very 
time when a great reaction of feeling was most to be appre- 
hended. It was known that the Constitution of 1782 had been 
reluctantly conceded, that it had been conceded mainly in con- 
sequence of the desx^erate condition of public affairs, that it was 
detested by the Tory party on grounds of prerogative and by 

1 Pari. Mst. xxiii. 80, 81. See, to Temple, Oct. 26, Xov. 4, 1782. 
too. Lord Beauchamp’s Letter to the ^ Pari, Hist. ' sl'sXix, 147-152. 

, \st^ Belfast Comimmj of Volunteers. ® Ibid. 335, 336. 

Flood’s Life, pp. 165-167. Townsend 
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a large section of tlie Whig party as putting an end to the 
system of commercial monopoly. Lord Kockingham, whose 
character was universally respected, had just died. The dispute 
for his succession had thrown English politics into great confu- 
sion and uncertainty, and brought other men to the helm, and 
Portland was now replaced by Lord Temple as Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. It was widely believed that there was a disposition 
on the part of men in authority to undo in time of peace what 
Iiad been granted in time of war, and a revulsion of feeling 
speedily set in. The judges, indeed, in Ireland, and several of 
the leading lawyers, asserted the suIRciency of what had been 
done, but the lawyers’ corps of volunteers, which comprised a very 
large part of the legal profession, drew up a declaration that 
in their opinion no real security had been obtained, until the 
British Legislature had in express terms acknowledged its in- 
capacity to legislate for Ireland. The popularity of Grattan 
suddenly sank, and that of Blood rose with a corresponding 
rapidity. It was said that the na1;ion was deceived, that 
nothing had been really gained, that England was already 
showing a manifest disposition to witlidraw what she had , 
granted. 

These suspicions wore not unnatural, but they wore certainly 
essentially unfounded. The conduct of Lord Mansfield, though 
much, contested, was thought by the best lawyers to be in 
accordance with law, as the case which he decided had been 
entered in his court before the jurisdiction of that court was 
removed. Lord Beauchamp spoke solely in the interests of 
Ireland ; Lord Abingdon bad no connection with the Govern- 
ment, and the two English Bills in which Ireland was involved 
ap]H;nr to have been only another instance of t/lie gross careless- 
ness of the official draughtanioii. It is, however, perfectly true 
that the Ihiglish Ministers had from the first disliked the 
new Irish Constitution, and aimed at an ideal which was 
wholly different, d’o any statesman, indeed, who looked on 
the question with real prescience and without illusion, it must 
have been evident tliat the complete indopendonce of the Irish 
Parliament as it was established in 1782, if it remained uii- 
qualiiied by any furtlier arrangement, must weaken and might 
endanger the Empire. It was true, indeed, that at this time 
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the one essential condition of co-operation subsisted. There 
could be no reasonable doubt that the Irish Parliament, and the 
classes it represented, were unfeignedly and heartily loyal to the 
British connection. But was it quite certain that this state of 
things would always continue ? Strange as it may now appear, 
the danger of a rebellious Catholic interest appears at this time 
to have been little felt. The general conservatism of Catholicism 
throughout the Continent; the total abstinence of the priest- 
hood from Irish politics ; the sincere and undoubted loyalty 
of the Catholic gentry ; the passive attitude of the Oathohc 
population during all the political troubles of the eighteenth 
century ; the authority which the landlords exercised over them 
tenants ; the complete concentration in Protestant hands of the 
elements of political power, and the enormous superiority of 
the Protestants in energy and intelligence, made danger from 
this quarter appear very remote. But among the Presbyterians 
of the North, and in the ranks of the volunteers, there were 
some disquieting signs of a republican and anti-English spirit, 
and if, by any change in its Constitution, these elements became 
ascendant, or even powerful, in the Irish Parliament, there was 
everything to be feared. A separate Irish Parliament con- 
sisting of men who were disloyal to the English Government 
could only lead either to complete separation or to civil war. 
It would be the most powerful and the most certain agent that 
the wit of man could devise for organising the resources of 
Ireland against England. 

This contingency might appear a distant one, but even 
without any serious or reasoned disloyalty, there were in the 
Constitution of 1782 grave possibilities of conflict, and they 
were fully present to the minds of the English statesmen who 
originally consented to it. Fox declared, in the most emphatic 
language, that ^ the intentions of those Ministers who had sent 
the repeal of the declaratory law [to Ireland] were thereby to 
make a complete, absolute, and perpetual surrender of the 
British legislative and judicial supremacy over Ireland,’^ but 
he afterwards acknowledged that it was only with extreme re- 
luctance, and in consequence of what he regarded as irresistible 
necessity, that he consented to the surrender of the right of 
^ J^arl. Mist, xxiii. 323. 
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external or commercial legislation, wliicli left the Empire 
without one general superintending authority to embrace and 
comprehend the whole system of its navigation.^ The surrender 
had been made, but he desired that the two nations should enter 
into a treaty arrangement, which would draw them more closely 
together, and one of the resolutions of the English Parliament, 
which has been already quoted, pointed to such a treaty.^ ^ As 
there can no longer exist any grounds of contest or jealousy on 
matters of right between the two countries,’ wrote Rockingham 
to Portland, ^the only object of both will be how finally to 
arrange, settle, and adjust all matters whereby the union of 
power and strength and mutual and reciprocal advantage may 
be best permanently fixed.’ ^ 

Portland, how^ever, was aiming at something more than 
this; and his secret correspondence shows that he was ex- 
tremely anxious to regain for England a very large part of the 
legislative supremacy which had been surrendered. I have 
already referred to the letter in the beginning of May, in which 
he expressed his sanguine hope that the Irish Parliament would 
be prepared to enter into a treaty, either with Commissioners 
from the English Parliament, or through the medium of the 
Lord Lieutenant, Ho settle the precise limits of that indepen- 
dence wliich is I'equired, the consideration that should be given 
for the protection expected, and the sluiro it would be proper 
for them to contribute towards the general support of the 
Empire.’ ‘ The regulation of their trade,’ he added, ‘ is a sub- 
ject which, I think, would very pi’operly make a part of the 
treaty,’ and he concluded that without such an adjustment the 
country would not be worth possessing, and that it might even 
be advisable to abandon it altogether.'^ It soon, however, ap- 
pc^ared evident that the Irish leaders, though they were quite 
ready to vote additional sailors and soldiers for Imperial pur- 
poses, were not prepared at this time to enter into any treaty 
which would restrict their future liberty of action. In June, 
Eitzpatrick, tlio Chief Secretary, was authorised, in the Irish 
Parliament, publicly to disavow any intention of bringing for- 

* Pa/)'l. Hist. XXV. ()06. This state- ii. 280. 

meat was mnde in 1785. 4 May 0, 1782. Portland to Shd- 

^ See vol. iv. pp. 550-553, burne. (Printed in Grattan’s lAfa^ 

* May 25, 1782. Grattan’s Zyb,' ii. 28()-28S.) 
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ward farther measures grounded on the second resolution of 
the British Parliament.^ But within three days of this dis- 
avowal, certain Lopes which had been held out by an obscure 
Irish member named Ogilvie, had drawn Portland into a new 
negotiation. Without the knowledge of his Chief Secretary, 
and with the most urgent injunctions of secrecy, he wrote to 
Shelburne, expressing his hope that the Irish Parliament might 
be induced to pass an Act ^ by which the superintending power 
and supremacy of Great Britain in all matters of State, and 
general commerce, will be virtually and effectually acknow- 
ledged, that a share of the expense in carrying on a defensive 
or offensive war, either in support of our dominions or those of 
our allies, shall be borne by Ireland in proportion to the actual 
state of her abilities, and that she will adopt every such regula- 
tion as may be judged necessary by Great Britain for the better 
ordering and securing her trade and commerce with foreign 
nations, or her own colonies or dependencies.’ ^ Shelburne re- 
ceived the intimation with delight. ^ Let the two kingdoms,’ 
he wrote, ^ be one ; which can only be by Ireland now acknow- 
ledging the superintending power and supremacy to be where 
Nature has placed it, in precise and unambiguous terms.’ ® In a 
few days, Portland wrote with great mortification, that he had 
discovered that it was at this time perfectly hopeless attempt- 
ing to induce Parliament to adopt any such scheme, but it is 
probable that the rumour of his negotiations spread abroad, 
and contributed something under the new viceroyalty to the 
prevailing uneasiness. 

Lord Temple had arrived in Dublin on September 15, and 
his first impression was, that the task he had undertaken was 
almost desperate. In some very confidential letters to Shel- 
burne, he depicted the state of -the country in the blackest 
colours. ‘ No Government,’ he says, ^ exists.’ ‘ Those to whom 
the people look up with confidence are not the Parliament, but 
a body of armed men composed chiefly of the middling' and 

^ See his letter to Grattan, persuasion that Grattan would sup- 
G rattan’s Life^ ii. 297. port the Bil^ but he had evidently no 

® Portland to Shelburne, June 6, communication with Grattan on the 
1782. Grattan’s Z?/e, ii. 291, 292. subject. 

This correspondence was first dis- ® Shelburne to Portland, June 9* 
closed by Pitt, in the Union Debate 1782. 
in 1799. Portland expressed his firm 
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lower orders, influenced by no one, but leading tliose wbo ajBfect 
to guide them.’ ^ There is hardly a magistrate who will en- 
force, or a man who will obey any law to which he objects.’ 
Every day, he said, confirmed his opinion of the necessity 
of maintaining the .strongest opposition to Flood, and to the 
majority of the volunteers. For this purpose he had made 
immediate overtures to Oharlemont, but he wrote to Shelburne 
^ in the strictest confidence,’ and with a desire that it should be 
communicated to no one but the King, that he had no real wish 
to add weight to Lord Charlemont’s party. His object was to 
prevent that party from flying off in support of Mr. Flood’s 
doctrines which were daily growing more popular, and also ^ to 
foment that spirit of disunion among the volunteers, upon 
which alone,’ he said, ^ I found my hopes of forming a Govern- 
ment.’ The middle and lower classes of volunteers were fast 
ranging themselves under the banner of Flood, but Flood was 
universally disliked by the nobility and persons of property, 
and he must be resisted or possibly bought. ‘It is my un- 
alterable opinion,’ wrote the Lord Lieutenant, ‘ that the con- 
cession is but the beginning of a scene which will close for 
ever the account between the two kingdoms.’ ‘ Much time is 
necessary to recover to the Crown that energy which alone can 
check a ferment that confines itself to no settled objects, but 
pervades every part of Ireland.’ The one chance of securing 
the authority of the Government, lay in the Irish Parliament. 
‘The country is too wild to act from reflection, and till you 
can oppose Parliament effectually to the volunteers, nothing 
can be done.’ Grattan was decided to stand his ground, and 
confident of success if the Government would support him. 
‘ Nothing but a Parliament,’ repeated Temple, ‘ can recover the 
Government, and be opposed- to the volunteers,’ and lie urged 
the Government to hasten the elections and summon speedily a 
new Parliament.^ 

The picture must be judged with some allowance for the 
colouring of a mind which was always peculiarly prone to 
exaggerate difficulty and opposition. In one respect Temple 

^ Temple to Shelburne, Sept. 30, Office. * I know them through the 

Oct. 9, 28, Deo. 2, 6, 1782. These abstracts in tlie Lansdowne Papers, 
letters are not in the regular Govern- British Museum, Add. MSB. 24,131. 
ment correspondence in the Bocord 
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speedily clianged Ms policy. ‘No terms of reprobation,’ he 
wrote in October, could, be too strong to apply to tbe ‘ execrable 
and iniquitous publication of Lord Beauchamp,’ but when in the 
following month the decision of Lord Mansfield was announced, 
it anpeared to him that both in policy and honour a new course 
%vas required.^ 

‘ The claim,’ he then wrote, ‘ so solemnly made, was as 
solemnly yielded by England, and the repeal of the 6 George I. 
was understood by England and accepted by the Parliament of 
Ireland in their addresses to his 'Majesty, as a full and final 
renunciation of all claims of jurisdiction and of legislation 
internal and external. And to this compact the Duke of 
Portland was enabled to pledge his personal faith, and as far as 
my testimony could add to it, I conceived myself, on my arrival 
here, authorised to pledge the faith of the King’s servants of 
England, and my own, that these concessions should be main- 
tained inviolate. It is now certain, that notwithstanding this 
compact . . . Lord Mansfield has conceived himself authorised 
to entertain and decide a cause which had been removed into 
his court prior to the passing of the Act.’ Such a measure 
might be legal, but it was a distinct breach of the compact by 
which the right to bind and to judge Ireland only by her own 
laws and by her own courts was clearly yielded.^ 

There were those in Ireland who maintained with Flood that 
an Act of renunciation was imperatively necessary to the security 
of the Constitution. There were those who, with Grattan, con- 
sidered that such an Act was wrong in principle, and should 
not be conceded, and there were those who with Oharlemont 
and Chief Baron Burgh considered that, though legally and 
constitutionally superfluous, it had become politically necessary, 
as the only means of allaying discontent. To tHs opinion 
Temple had now come. It would have been better in his opinion, 

‘ in the interest of the whole Empire, that external legislation 
(that is, the right of directing the commerce of Ireland) had 
been reserved by England.’ But it had not been reserved, 
and it remained only to fulfil religiously, the terms of the 
compact. He had been authorised to pledge the faith of 

* Temple to Shelburne, Oct. 28, Dec. 2 and 6, 1782. 

* (Most secret and confidential) Temple to Tj wnsbend, liTov. 30, 1782» 
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(.{overnoieiit, and liis own, ^tliat no attempt sliould be made to 
tread back one iota of concessions already made, or to break tke 
good faitli so solemnly pledged 5 ’ and when ^ the question of the 
sutliciency of simple repeal was agitated from one end of the 
island to the other,’ he had declared in the strongest terms, and 
Avi’th the fall approbation of the Government in England, that 
‘ simple repeal comprised complete renunciation.’ But the judg- 
niruit of Lord Mansfield had baffled his policy. ‘ I owe it to the 
Ling’s service,’ he said, ^ to be understood clearly that there is 
not a man in Ireland (even of those who most firmly supported 
Lord Carlisle), who will maintain opinions favourable to this 
moasure or oven palliating it, and that the only reason for the 
ii.ppe{irnnc 0 of a calm is that all Ireland is persuaded that 
England will explain this breach of compact. . . . If the rights 
S[)ecifically acknowledged by England should now be contro- 
verted (and I must contend from the clenr and unequivocal words 
of the Irish address, that the riglit to bind and to judge Ireland 
only by her own laws and by her own coiirtB was clearly yielded), 
I cannot hesittiite to say that tlio public fidth of the nation, and 
the private honour of individuals, are committed. Conceiving 
tl)n,t this camiot be the intention of the Cabinet, I am only 
alarmed at tlie delay.’ Two Irish causes are now before the 
English House of Lords. If it should decide them, ^ I will not 
answer for tlio efibct of such a judgment twenty-four hours after 
it is known.’ Mh listers should consider ^tlio danger to which 
tlio public tranquillity of Ireland is exposed, for want of a clear 
a,nd satisfactory avowal of tliosc pi'inciplos upon which the Par- 
lia.mont of England proceodcHl in the month of June last, when 
tlii'y admitted tlie Irisli addresses as tlio basis of their pro- 
(•(‘edings.’ ‘This crisis,’ ho added, ‘will bo decisive upon the 
])racticability of governing Ireland by English connection and 
influence, for, as to an attempt by force (oven if a foreign peace 
wonhl permit it), 1 trust tliat the consideration is too wild to 
liave occurred to any ma,u.’ ^ 

The Government and Parliament of England acted frankly 
upon this advice, and, for the second time, they consented fully 
to meet the wislies of tlie Irisli people. In the beginning of 1783, 
a rormneiation Bill was carried witliout difficulty through the 
‘ (Most secret) Tcmx^lc to Towusheud, Dec. 13, 11, 1782. 
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Britisli Parliaments^ wliicli completely set at rest eyeiy reasonable 
or plausible demand of the party of Flood. It declared that the 
‘ right claimed by the people of Ireland, to be bound only by laws 
enacted by his Majesty and tiie Parhament of that kingdom in 
all cases whatever, and to have all actions, and suits at law or in 
equity, which may be instituted in the kingdom, decided by 
his Majesty’s courts, therein finally, and without appeal fi'om 
thence, shall be, and it is hereby declared to be estabhshed, and 
ascertained for ever, and shall at no time hereafter be ques- 
tioned or questionable,’ and that no writ of error or appeal 
from Ireland shall under any circumstances be again decided in 
England. No surrender or disclaimer could be more explicit 
or more honourable, and it must be remembered that it was not 
made by England at a time of great national danger, but at the 
very moment when the re-establishment of peace had restored 
her power. When Temple communicated the news to the 
King’s servants in Ireland, the impression it made was very 
deep. ^ I found in everyone,’ he wrote, ^ the strongest im- 
pressions of the national good faith with which Great Britain 
has acted, at a moment when her external situation might 
possibly have given another turn to her councils.’ ^ 

The Renunciation Act forms the coping-stone of the Constitu- 
tion of 1782, and before we proceed with our narrative it may be 
advisable to pause for a moment in order to form a clear con- 
ception of the nature of that Constitution — ^its merits, its defects, 
and its dangers. Much had indeed been gained — the indepen- 
dence of the judges, the control of the army, the appellate 
jurisdiction of the Irish House of Lords, the extinction of the 
power of the Privy Council to originate, suppress, or alter 
Irish legislation, the renunciation of the power of the British 
Parliament to legislate for Ireland, the full and repeated 
acknowledgment of the doctrine that the King, Lords and 
Commons of Ireland had alone the right to make her laws. An 
Irish Act of Henry VIII. and the Irish Act of recognition of 
William and Mary, had established that the crowns of England 
and Ireland were inseparable, so that whoever was Elng of 
England was i^pso facto King of Ireland ; but the two Legis- 

» 23 George III. c. 28. 

* TemxAe to Townshend, Feb. 12, 1783. 
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latures were now regarded as independent, co-ordinate, and in 
their respective spheres co-equal. 

It is sufFiciently plain, liowevei', that this was not, and could 
not be, the case. English Ministers were necessarily dependent 
on the support of the British Parliament and of that Parliament 
alone, and even apart from corrupt agencies, English Ministers 
exercised an enormous influence on Irish legislation. The 
Xing’s veto was obsolete in England, but it was not likely to 
be obsolete in Ireland, and it could only be exercised on the 
advice of his Ministers in England. The British Parliament 
cl aimed and enjoyed a right of watching over and controlling 
the conduct of the Executive Government, even in the exercise 
of what are justly considered undoubted prerogatives of the 
Crown, and this right, or at least this power, was wholly, or 
almost wholly, wanting in Ireland. Even the English Privy 
Council, though it had lost all recognised and formal control 
over Irish legislation, still retained a not inconsiderable influence. 
When Bills were sent over from Ireland to receive the royal 
sanction, it was the custom to submit them iu the first place to 
a comraitteo of the Privy Council, wdio were instructed to 
(‘-xamine them and report on them to the Xing’s law officers in 
England. This wheel of the machine of administration, indeed, 
was not public, and it appears to have escaped the notice of 
historians, but there is reason to believe that it was not in- 
operative. Occasionally mistakes were detected by the Oom- 
niittee of the Privy Council in Bills which came over from 
Inland, and the Secretary of State then directed the Lord 
Ijieuliouant to introduce into the Irish Parliament supplemental 
Jiills for the purpose of correcting them, and sometimes, where 
this was not possible, Irish Bills wei^e not returned.^ 

Much more important was the fact that there was, properly 
speaking, no ministry in Ireland responsible to the Irish 
l^arliamont. The position of Irish Ministers was essentially 
different from the position of their colleagues in England. 
Ministerial power was mainly in the hands of the Lord Lieu- 

' Several examples of this kind, appear to have principally occurred in 
taken from the books of the Viivy regulatingthe commercialintercourse, 
Ooimcil, will bo found in a valuable oxi the basis of reciprocity. The duties 
article in the Mimhun/k Jkme/v, or bounties were sometimes incor- 
April 1880, pp. 070, 580. The mistakes rcctly calculated. 
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tenant and of his Chief SecretarVs and this latter functionary 
led the House of Commons, introduced for the most part Govern- 
ment business, and filled in Ireland a position at least as im- 
portant as that of a Prime Minister in England. But the Lord 
Lieutenant and the Chief Secretary were not politicians who 
had risen to prominence and leadership in the Irish Parliament. 
They were Englishmen, strangers to Ireland, appointed and in- 
structed by English Ministers, and changed with each succeeding 
Administration. The Irish Government was thus completely 
Subordinated to the play of party government in England. An 
Irish administration which commanded the full confidence of 
the Irish Parliament might at any moment be overthrown by 
a vote in the English Parliament on some .purely English 
question. 

This appears to me to have been a fatal fault in the Con- 
stitution of 1782. It explains why the duty of ^supporting 
English Government,’ as distinguished from party allegiance, 
was represented by very honest politicians, as a maxim essential 
to the safe working of the Irish Constitution. The form of 
Government was wholly different from that which now exists in 
the free colonies of England. In those colonies the English 
governor holds an essentially neutral position. He is ap- 
pointed for a term of years irrespective of party changes, and 
although on a very few points affecting the Empire at large, he 
receives instructions from England, he is not the real source or 
originator of colonial legislation. The local Parliament divides 
itself into two great sections representing colonial opinions. 
Colonial parties are entirely distinct from English ones. The 
leaders of the dominant section become naturally the Ministers; 
and when one side of the House is discredited, power is at once 
and without difficulty transferred to the other. If the local 
Parliament desired to sever the connection with the mother 
country, it would be a most formidable instrument in doing so ; 
but as long as it has no such wish, it is found by experience 
that under this system, great convulsions of opinion and 
clianges of power may take place, either in England or the 
colonies, without in the smallest degree straining the con- 
nection, or affecting the position of the representative of the 
Crown. Colonial and English policy move on different planes, 
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and except on very rare occasions tliere can be no friction or 
collision. But such a form of government as existed in Ireland 
must necessarily have led to the gravest contest, if the Irish 
Parliament became a really representative body, fluctuating 
with the fluctuations of Irish opinion, and at the same time 
moving on English party lines. It would be absurd to suppose 
tliat the balance of parties in the two Legislatures could be 
always the same, and would always vibrate in harmony, and it 
was not only possible, but in the highest degree probable, that 
the time would come when the full tide of party feeling would 
bo running in one direction in England, and in the opposite in 
Ireland. Could a Constitution then subsist under which an 
English Cabinet appointed and directed the administration of 
Ireland ? 

Under any circumstances the difficulty of keeping the Irish 
li^irliament free from the contagion of English party spirit must 
liave been considerable. Ireland was too near England, and too 
variously and closely connected with her, not to feel her domi- 
nant impulses. Some seats in the Irish House of Commons 
were at the disposal of great English nobletnen who were con- 
spicuous in English politics. Elood, Conolly, and several of 
tlie Cliief Secretaries hold seats at the same time in the Par- 
liiiments both of England and Ireland, and close ties of friend- 
sliip, relationship, and common education connected many of the 
leading personages in the two countries. Every cause that 
acted powerfully on English opinion was followed eagerly in 
Ireland, and some of the questions that were most vitally 
imporinnt to Ireland wero party questions in England. Irish 
viceroys continually represented to the English Government 
the danger of introducing in England measures for parlia- 
mentary reform, or for the relief of the Catholics, on account of 
tlie indue, nco they were certain to have in Ireland. But that 
part of the Constitution which made the Executive in Ireland 
mainly dependent on English party changes, made it impossible 
to keep Ireland permanently external to English party divisions, 
and in a reformed Parliament it could not, as it scorns to me, 
have long continued. 

I have already quoted the Duke of Portland’s lament, in 
1782, that ho found the Whigs wore not looked on in Ireland as 
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in any way superior to tlie Tories ; and that the general maxim of 
supporting the Eling’s Government had taken the place of party 
allegiance.^ In 1784, the Duke of Rutland, who had just become 
Lord Lieutenant, in a confidential letter to Lord Sydney adopted 
the opposite view, and dwelt on it with great emphasis. He 
mentioned that the addresses to him on assuming the government 
of Ireland were carried through both Houses with the single 
dissent of the Duke of Leinster, who had privately informed 
him that he must oppose the Administration. This, Rutland 
said, showed an evident intention to make the present state of 
English politics a ground for opposition in Ireland, and he adds 
that, in agreement with most of the leading people in Ireland, 
he was very anxious ^ to separate and keep away every mixture 
of English politics and party division from the conduct of 
affairs.’ It would be, he said, most serious misfortune to 
Ireland, and a great risk to her tranquillity and good order, if 
she had any implication in the consequences of those divisions 
and animosities which unhappily prevail in Great Britain.’ It 
is impossible to draw off the attention of many considerable 
persons in Ireland from English politics. They do ' very mate- 
rially influence fheir conduct as to the degree of support and 
assistance they will engage to give.’ Security must be given, 
^on very high terms indeed, that particular persons shall be 
benefited, without being liable to disappointment in case of new 
changes in administration. I have not a doubt but that the 
principle of supporting English government prevails over any 
other, where no bias of interest is thrown on either side, and 
the good disposition towards his Majesty’s service is very gene- 
rally, and’ I believe sincerely, professed.’ ^ 

It must be added that the English doctrine that a parlia- 
mentary censure carried against a ministry, or the defeat of an 
important ministerial measure, must be followed by a resignation, 
was not recognised in Ireland. Of this fact we shall have more 
than one illustration in the following pages. The inferiority, 
however, of the Irish House of Commons in this respect, appears 
to me to have been a good deal exaggerated ; for it is, I think, 

plain that a parliament, in which the ministers were in a perma- 

* 

^ See vol. iv, pp. 648, 649. 

* Eutland to Sydney (confidential), Feb. 27, 1784. 
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nent minority, possessed ample power of driving them from* 
office. If an English ministry, which has lost the confidence 
or incurred fJie condemnation of the House of Commons, now 
retires from office, this is not because there is any law compelling 
it to do so, but simply because the House of Commons exercises 
Bucli a commanding power in tlie State 'that it would be impos- 
sible- to govern without its concurrence. The Irish Parliament 
also, under the Constitution of 1782, possessed a great reserve 
of coercive power. Without the annual Mutiny Act the army 
could not be supported. Without the additional duties whicli 
were voted, at first biennially and afterwards annually, the 
pirblic service could not be carried on. The magnitude of the 
hereditary revenue, and the. absence of an appropriation Act, 
placed a rnucli larger proportioia of tlio revenues in Ireland out 
(.)f the control of the Parliament than in England, and gave 
great facilities lor corruption ; but the hereditary revenue con- 
sisted mainly of duties voted in perpetuity, which could never 
b(,'i efficiently collected without the assistance of Parliament.^ 

These remarks will, I think, be sufficient to show how 
impossible it would have been to preserve the Constitution of 
1782 unchanged, if the Irish Parliament was so’ constituted that 
t-he balance of political power lluctuated as frequently and 
decisively as in England. There were also certain otlier points 
on which there was much need of supplemental legislation, and 
winch presented grave possibilities of difficulty and danger. If 
the Irish endeavoured to foster their industries by protective or 
prohibitory duties on English goods, they would be acting in 
jHU'fect accordance with the economical notions prevailing in 
every leading country in Europe, and especially with die prece- 
dents of English policy. There was no treaty arrangement 
between the two countries which prevented such a course, but 
it was a course which might prove both economically and politi- 
cally dangerous to Englaiul Economically, it would close 
jigainst English trade a market which, in the eighteenth 
century, had a great importance, and which commercial jealousy 
considerably overrated, l^olitically, it might loosen the connec- 
tion between the two countries, produce feelings of alienation, 

' Soo on tins sulncct a lorciblc statement in Grattan’s i. 
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if not of positive hostility, and greatly strengthen the connection 
between Ireland and France. It was quite possible that some 
foreign country might become more closely connected with 
Ireland than England. At the same time there was no pro- 
vision whatever for the formation of an Irish, navy, or for any 
participation of Ireland in the expense of the British Navy, 
which protected Irish commerce. It was noticed in 1783 
that the whole navy of Ireland consisted of but six revenue 
cruisers.^ 

In foreign policy the position of Ireland was necessarily 
completely subordinate. The whole subject of peace and war, 
alliances and confederacies, lay beyond her domain. Whenever 
the King of England made peace or war, Ireland was involved in 
his act. A declaration of war in London at once exposed her 
coast to invasion. A treaty of peace at once rendered it secure 
and bound Ireland by its terms. It was no doubt technically 
true that peace or war lay within the prerogative of the Crown, 
but the Sovereign in these as in all other matters could only act 
by the advice of his English Ministers, and could only select as 
ministers those statesmen who were supported by a majority in 
the British Parliament and who were prepared to carry its 
policy into effect. It was probable that the declaration of war 
would be the issue of a long train of foreign policy, repeatedly 
discussed and modified by the British Parliament, but the Irish 
Parliament would have no voice in directing its course. It was 
probable that the war would arise from some question with 
which Ireland was totally unconcerned, perhaps some commercial 
question relating to parts of the world from which Irish com- 
merce was excluded. Situated indeed as Ireland was, it was 
scarcely possible that she should have any enemies except those 
who were made so by British policy, yet she was perpetually 
liable to be involved in British wars. 

She had, however, one power which might be very efficient, 
but also very dangerous, to the Empire. The actual participa- 
tion of Ireland in the common cause could only be effected and 
sustained by the independent action of the Irish Parliament. If 
that Parliament, disapproving of the policy which led to the war, 
desiring to make its power felt in the only possible way in 
^ Irish Parliamentary Delates, ii. 75. 
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foreign politics, disliking tlie Ministry wliicli made the war, or 
convinced that Ireland had no interest in its issue, thought fit to 
withhold its assistance, the Empire miglit in tlie most critical 
periods be deprived of a great portion of its strength, and Ireland 
by a tacit arrangcjraent with the enemy might be at peace wliilo 
Ihigland was at war. From a military point of view the impor- 
tance of Ireland to England was very great. Her geograpliical 
position and Iier excellent liarboim would ma,ke her invaluable 
to an enemy. In times of peace she maintained an army 
of 15,000 men, wliilo Groat Britain usually maintained only 
17,000 or 18,000, and in every war she had contributed largely 
to tlie armies in the ficldd But under the Oonstitiitionof 1782 
this assist anco was purely optional, depending on tlie precarious 
a.ud ti’ansicut Immours of a popular assembly. If the Irish 
l^irliarnent at any time thouglit fit to reduce its army as ex- 
cessive, it had full jiowor to do so, and in time of war tlie 
danger that miglit rc^sult from the conflicting action of two 
independent Parlijiments could hardly be overrated. In the 
gnait revolutionary war which IiUchI tlie hist yeru’S of the century, 
the English Parliament oxluliited the spectacle of a minority 
wliich was fiercely opposed to the war and which did everything 
in its power to embarrass the Ministry that conducted it. Such 
a minority laid a considerable and very injurious moral influence 
on iiho struggle, but being a minority it was not able to carry 
its designs into effect. But if tlie majorify in the Irish Par- 
liament had shared the sentiments of the minority in England, 
wc^ should probably have soon Ireland neutralising her ports, 
withdrawing lu^r troops, forbidding recruiting, passing votes of 
censure on the war, and addressing tlie King in favour of peace* 


‘ I liavo alnsiuly alnnidantly illng- 
trated thin fact.; but following' 
})asHago, from a oP in 

1785, may not bo witbout intort^st. to 
the reader. was sorry to say 

that slic [Ireland] at jir(‘s<uit» in time 
of profound peacc» was running in 
debt, lior ON'ponses groat ly ox(t('M‘ding 
her income; but lie romornborod ihat 
in 1758 she ha^l been able to pay oil: 
a considerable (hhjt, and Imd besides 
a surjduH of iiOO, ()()()/. in her treasury, 
But what was truly astonishing, and 
ho had been a witness of it himsf^lf, 
so soon after us 17tU she was enablecl 


by her prudent system of economy to 
keel) an army of 24,000 in pay, of 
which 8,000 were sent ly her to tight 
the battles of Great Britain abroad, 
wliilst 10,000 nunained in the king- 
dom for borne defenco. She also sent 
88,000 recruits, her own natives at 
her own ex[)(uisc, to fill ixp regiments 
in the British service, and spent 
above 000,00()Z. in Germany for the 
support of the war, I'his was an 
elVort from which England had reaped 
the gr(ta,1;cst advantage.’ Pari. Hint. 
XXV. 051. 
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Could it be questioned that under sucli circumstances the veiy 
existence of the Empire might have been endangered ? 

I hasten to add that these things never occurred. Kotliing 
is more conspicuous in the history of the Irish Parliament than 
the discretion with which it abstained from all discussions on 
foreign policy, and the loyalty and zeal with which it invariably 
supported England in time of war. Pitt, in introducing the 
Union in 1799,^ dwelt strongly on the dangers I have described, 
and represented them as leading motives of his policy ; but he 
at the same time acknowledged that the divergences in time of 
war between the two Parliaments which he so gravely feared, 
had in fact never occurred, and Poster in that great speech, 
which is perhaps the best argument against the Union, observed 
that ^ in points of peace and war the Irish Parliament had never 
even during centuries differed in opinion from the British, though 
its power to do so had been as free and unlimited before as since 
the Constitution of 1782.’ On no point was the policy of 
Grattan more strongly marked and more consistent than in the 
earnestness with which he urged that in all questions of peace 
and war, Ireland must ’ unreservedly follow in the wake of 
England. But it is the part of a prescient statesman to look 
forward to distant dangers and to changed dispositions. If the 
overwhelming power of British Government on the -Irish Parlia- 
ment were withdi'awn ; if in time of war party passions raged, 
and factious talent was in the ascendant ; if the Parliament of 
Ireland ceased to be drawn exclusively from classes that were 
thoroughly loyal to the connection, there were grave dangers to be 
feared. There is reason to believe that such dangers were abeady 
vividly present to the minds of English Ministers ; and as early 
as 1783, the Duke of Eichmond had declared in Parliament, that 
they could only be adequately met by ^ an incorporate Union.’ ^ 

‘The effect of the simple repeal controversy on Irish politics, 
was very pernicious. It prolonged for several months the period 
of agitation. It divided the national party in Ireland, and 
transferred the popular ascendency jfrom Grattan to a man of 
much more doubtful purity of motive. It, above all, profoundly 
discredited the Irish Parliament. The English Act of Eenun- 

^ January 23, 1799. 

^ Plowden, Historictil JRevwv oftlie State of Ireland ii. 17. 
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ciation was accepted as a proof that the reasoning of Flood was 
correct, that nothing had before been secured, that the Irish 
Parliament, in maintaining the adequacy of simple repeal, was 
betraying the liberties of the country, and that those liberties 
had once more been saved by the volunteers. To the pressure 
exerted by that body, it was said, Ireland ultimately owed her 
free trade, the concessions of 1782, and the final charter of 
1783, and had Parliament been her sole representative, no one 
of these things would have been obtained. Irish freedom was 
now established as far as words could settle it, but could it be 
safely entrusted to the guardianship of an assembly, in which 
twenty or thirty great borough-owners could always control a 
majority ? Might not such a parliament, it was asked, be 
induced to sell to an English minister its independence, or even 
its separate existence ? Flood strenuously maintained that one 
more great battle must be fought before the Irish Constitution 
could be secure. The volunteers must induce or coerce Parlia- 
ment to pass such a reform bill as would make it a true 
representative of the Protestant section of the .nation. 

llie question was not altogether" a new one, nor was it 
exclusively of home growth. In England, as we have seen, 
parliamentary reform had acquired a foremost place among 
political topics, and there was scarcely any other which stirred 
so stron^y the popular sentiment. Chatham had strenuously 
advocated it, and ho had predicted that, ^ before the end of the 
century, either the Parliament will reform itself from within, or 
be refonned with a vengeance from without.’ The question was 
brought before the English Parliament with great elaboration 
by Wilkes in 177G, by the Duke of Richmond in 1780, by the 
younger Pitt in 1782 and in 1783. Propositions for disfran- 
cliising Iho rotten boroughs, for enfranchising the great manu- 
facturing towns, for adding to the electors and to the members 
of the counties, for annual x)arliaments, for universal suffrage, 
and for equal electoral districts, had been eagerly discussed both 
in Parlianumt and beyond its walls. Powerful democratic 
societies had been formed in the great cities, and they were 
already in close corT*espondence with the Irish volunteers, and 
extremely anxious to induce them to make the attainment of 
parliamentary reform a capital object of their policy. It was 
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obvious that a victory in one country would accelerate a victory 
in tlie other, and the arguments in favour of reform were much 
stronger in Ireland than in England. Among the English 
reformers who corresponded with the Irish volunteers were the 
Duke of Eichmond, Price, Cartwright, and Lord Effingham. 
In June 1782 Portland, when forwarding to the Government 
an address from the volunteer delegates of Ulster, thanking the 
English Parliament for the concessions that had been made, 
mentions the appearance in their resolutions of ‘some new 
matter respecting the state of the representation in this country, 
which . . . has been endeavoured of late to be brought into 
discussion by a very active emissary, who has come from 
England expressly for that purpose ; ’ ^ but it was not until the 
simple repeal question was raised that the subject of reform 
acquired real importance. In March 1783 a provincial meet- 
ing of volunteers at Cork passed resolutions in favour of 
parliamentary reform, and on July 1 following, delegates of 
forty-five companies of Ulster volunteers assembled at Lisburne, 
resolved to convoke for the ensuing September a great meet- 
ing of volunteers at Dungannon, to consider the best way, of 
obtaining , a more equal representation in Parliament. 

In truth, even putting aside the great anomaly that the 
Eoman Catholics were wholly unrepresented, it was a mockery 
to describe the Irish House of Commons as mainly a representa- 
tive body. Of its 300 members, 64 only represented counties, 
while 100 small boroughs, containing ostensibly only an infini- 
tesimal number of electors, and in reality in the great majority of 
cases at the absolute disposal of single patrons, returned no less 
than 200. Borough seats were commonly sold for 2, OOOZ. a par- 
liament, and the permanent patronage of a borough for from 
8, OOOZ. to 10,000Z. The Lower House was to a great extent a 
creation of the Upper one. It was at this time computed that 1 24 
members of the House of Commons were absolutely nominated 
by 53 peers, while 91 others were chosen by 62 commoners.^ • 

‘ Portland to Shelburne, June 25, at Lisburne to collect evidence about 
17S2. parliamentary reform. Proceediugs 

3 Gordon’s Hist, of Ireland, ii. relating to the Ulster Assemhlg of 
286. Letter to Henry Flood on the ’Volunteer Delegates (Belfast, 1783); 
Bepresentation of Ireland (Belfast, and also the detailed analysis of the 
1783). See, too, a full report, by the Irish representation in Grattan’s Life, 
committee appointed by the delegates iii. 472-487. 
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It needs no comment to show the absurdity and the danger 
of such a condition of reiDresentation. In Ireland, it is true, 
as in England, borough influence was not always badly used, 
and the sale of seats, and the system of nomination, neither 
of which carried with them any real reproach, introduced into 
Parliament many honourable, able and independent men, who 
were thoroughly acquainted with the condition of the country. 
But the state of the Irish representation was much worse 
, than that of the English, and incomparably more dangerous 
to the Constitution of the country. England was at least her 
own mistress. The strongest minister only kept his power by a 
careful attention to the gusts of poi)ular feeling, and no external 
power desired to tamper with her Constitution . But the relation 
of Ireland to England was such that it was quite conceivable 
that an Irish parliament might act in violent opposition to the 
wishes of the community which it represented, and quite possible 
that an English minister might wisli it to do so. As long as the 
volunteers continued, public opinion possessed such a formidable 
and organised power that it could act forcibly on Parliament. 
But once tliat organisation was dissolved, tlio reign of a corrupt 
oligarchy must revive. However independent the Irish Parlia- 
ment xriight be in the eyes of tlio law and in the theory of the 
Constitution, it could not fail to he a dependent and subordinate 
body holding a precarious existenc(3, as long as a full third of 
its members were placemen or pensioiuws, and as long as the 
English Minister could control tlK'- election of tlie rmiijority of its 
membex'S. Some borough seats were at the disposal of bishops 
appointed by Govermnent. Some were in the Iiands of great 
English noblemen. It was only necessary to secure a small 
number of great native boroiigh-ownerB, to obtain a compact 
majority independent of all lluctuatioxas of popular feeling. The 
lavish distribution of peerages had proved tlie chea-pest and most 
eflicacious meaxis of governing Parliament, and a pamphleteer in 
1783 •reminthd his countrymen that since 17 02 inclusive, the 
Irish peerage had been enriched or (h‘grad(Hl by the addition of 
thirty-three barons, sixteen viscounts, and twenty-four earls.' 

During the short Administration of Lord Temple, wliich 
lasted only from September 1782 till the following spring, and 
^ Sowav(Vs IHgUs of the Pvojide Amrted (Dublin, 1783), p. 34.-. 
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corresponded witli tlie Shelburne Ministry in Englundj the 
Reform agitation scarcely appeared. This Lord Lieutenant 
was son of George Grenville, and with a double share of the 
unhappy temper, he inherited much of the industry and some- 
thing of the financial ability of his father. He succeeded in 
detecting and punishing several instances of great peculation in 
administration, and he announced to Lord Oharlemont his firm 
intention of reducing ^ that impolitic and unconstitutional •in- 
fluence which has been the bane and ruin of both countries.’ 
During his government the order of the Knights of Saint 
Patrick was created, and Oharlemont was one of its first mem- 
bers, and a scheme was adopted for establishing in Ireland a 
colony of refugees from Geneva, who desired to expatriate them- 
selves on account of the aristocratic revolution which had just 
taken place in that city. It was hoped that they might intro- 
duce into Ireland some valuable industries and their oxccllont 
system of education, and a sum of 50,000 L was assigned for 
establishing the settlement at a place near the conllvienco of 
the Barrow and the Suir. A few refugees came over, but the 
plan ultimately failed on a dispute about terms. It is remarlc- 
able as showing how little the Irish Government dread (:‘d tbo 
introduction into the country of extreme forms of continental 
democracy, and if it had succeeded it is probable that it would 
have brought to Ireland some men who bore a conspicuous part 
in the French Revolution.^ 

On the resignation of Shelburne, and the triumph of the 
coalition of Fox and North, Temple at once resigned his post, 
and Lord Northington was appointed to succeed him. English 
politics were, however, for some weeks in a state of extreme un- 
certainty and confusion, and although the resignation of Temple 
was sent in on March 12, it was not until June 5 that ho was 
allowed to leave Ireland. He complained bitterly of tlio delay 
as a personal injury, and added that it was exercising a most 
dangerous influence in Ireland. ‘The very uncertain state of 
Government in England,’ he wrote, ‘has operated very strongly 
upon Irish Government, by unsettling the confidence and 
opinions which I have so eagerly laboured to impress.’ ‘ Tl)o 
Government of this kingdom suffers by this interregnum to an 
* riowden, ii. 23 -27. 
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extent wliicli I cannot describe, and wliich will materially affect 
its political situation.’ ^ 

A dissolution, wliich immediately followed the arih^al of 
iSTorthington, contributed to maintain the political excitcunent. 
It was a significant indication of tlie relations between the 
King and Ms new Ministers, that some of the bishops rofused 
to take the ordinary course of placing their borough patrona,g(3 
at IhQ disposal of the Government ; and among t.he lower classes 
a very bad harvest, followed by great coniincuxvial depression, 
prepared the way for political disaffection. The hist let.ters of 
Lord Temple and the early letters of Lord North ing{:on wevre 
full of complaints of the intensity of the distress. J n Nov^mibcr 
1782 , the Irish Parliament had laid an embargo on the export 
of corn, flour, and potatoes, and about six monihs lalm* the 
Lord Lieutenant complained that in all parts of i.he kingdom 
the prices were so high that the industrious poor <*ouhI ba.rcly 
support their families by their labours. In iho North, oatmc^a-l, 
on which the poor chiefly depended for tludr food, in a. short 
time trebled in price. A proclamation was issiunl autliorising 
the Custom-house offleers to accept bonds for the high duth^s 
imposed by law on foreign corn impori.ed into Inhuul, on. tlu^ 
understanding that Parliament as soon as it. mid:, woidd ])a,ss an 
Act to cancel these bonds; a bounty was oUered fortlm import ac- 
tion of wheat, oats, and barley, and in several pai‘ts of Ireland 
tumultuous risings interfered with the removal of footlr^ 

Peace had been signed, but there was no prospect of a dis- 
solution of the volunteer body. The last rewiews had Ixunv t.lu^ 
most splendid hitherto celebrated, and thoinstitut.ion had biHionu^ 
a great recognised national militia, discluirging iminy import- 
ant police functions, and bringing the Pr()t(‘sta.nt‘. gent.ry aiiid 
yeomanry into constant connection with (‘ach otlnu'. An at.- 
tempt of the Administration under tlm J)uke of Porthiud to 
draw off a portion of the volunteer force ini'.o some uc.nvly 
organised regiments, called Penciblos, proved very unpo|)ehu’ 
and met with little success. Constant iutcrehanges of civilith^s 
between the volunteers and the ordinary troops mai‘ked the 

* Temple to Townabend, March » Temple t.o North, IVTny 23, 30 
12. Temple to North, May 0, 1783. ProclarnaiioTi, Juiu) 1). Northinjitoti 

2 (Secret and confidential) July 4, to North, Juno 10 , ofi, 1783. Jrh;k 
1783, Northington to North. Pari, Jkhafn, ii. ;i 111 , 317. 
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high poHition wliich the force had attained ; axid when the new 
Parliiunent mot in October 1783, another vote of thanlcH to the 
volunteers for ^ their spirited endeavours to provide for tlxo pro- 
t(H;ti()n of their country, and for their ready and frequent assisi^- 
auco of the civil magistrate in enforcing the due execution of 
the laws,’ was carried ihrough Parlia,ment at the proposal of the 
Government^ Ministers saw thuit it was inevitable, and 

tluu’efore did not wish to lose the crcjdit of proposing it ; and 
among those who disliked the coutinuanco of tlio volunteers, 
there were stiveruil who were preventt'Al from I'esigniug tlioir posts 
through f‘ar of being replaced by incendiaries. Grattan and 
Cluirlemont liad botlx been made Ihivy Councillors, but when 
the volunteers threw themselves into tlu?i reform agii:aixon, tht^ 
relationa between the Castle and Cluirlemont IxMjame viu*y cold, 
axul Gharlemont was rarely summoned to the meetings of tlio 
Gouncih 

Among the measures which were announced in the siXM^h 
fi’om ttio throne, wer(’> the i^stablisliment of a st'paratt^ post oHico 
axul Court of Admiralty in Inda/nd, and at this time the sysimn 
of annual sessions was introductHl. Lord North expresst^d tiu^ 
strong dislike of tlio Goveumment in England to this inuova( i<ui, 
but Nortlungtou urged that it was generally e.xpectexl in '.Ire- 
land, and that it appeared to the King a servants both nsitlil and 
incwitable. It would accelerate dt^cisions upon appeals, wliich 
were now confined to the Irish House of IjoihIs. It would 
prevent delay in adopting any new commercrial regulations tdiat 
might 1)0 ixiado in the English Parliament, and it was likely to 
checdv the growing halnt of provincial meetings, which were jns- 
t ili(xl by tin*! long recesses of Parliaimnit. Supplies were accord- 
ingly bencefortli voted only for a year/^ 

Tlio hostiliiy which, the simpli'i ri'peal question had credited 
between Flood and Gratixixi became deeper and dt^eper. The 
dominant idtui of tln^ poruy of Grattan at this time was t.liat the 
pulilic mind should aii all hamrds be calmed. Ireland, lie con- 
tnnili‘(l, bad passi‘d through a period of violent and convulsiw^ 
change, and there was great fear lest the fever of political 

' Dot. H, 17S;], Nort.hiicrton to 23, Oct. IR. North to Norllungion, 
Korlh. /nWi ParL Pvhttti% ii. i). Oct. 7, 17S3. 

'•* Nt)i‘l hill, "ton to Nt>rlh, Sopt. 
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a,gitation should become inveterate in her system. Nothing 
could be more fatal to her new-born liberty, than that a body of 
armed men should constitute themselves permanently into a 
kind of legislative assembly, should dictate measures to Parlia- 
ment, should overawe Parliament by scarcely disguised menaces 
of force. Next to the liberty of their own country, the first 
object of all true Irish patriots should be the strength and unity 
of the Empire, and the extinction of all feelings of disloyalty and 
animosity towards England. The agitation on the simple repeal 
question had already done much mischief, and it was evident 
that a very dangerous spirit of restlessness was abroad. A 
violent and sometimes a seditious press had arisen, and there 
were agitators who sought to gain popularity, power, and 
perhaps reputation, by inflaming the public mind against 
England and against the Parliament, at a time when a great 
part of the Protestant population were under arms, and when 
the recent triumphs in America had stimulated the republican 
elements that were smouldering in Ulster. The example of 
Elood, and the recent resolutions of the volunteers, had greatly 
intensified the spirit of disquietude. Irish manufacturers, who 
found themselves in a period of extreme distress, and over- 
powered by English competition, began to call loudly for pro- 
tecting duties. An absentee tax was proposed by Molyneiix, 
and discussed at much length, but it ultimately only found 
twenty-two supporters.^ Sir Edward Newenham, an ardent 
partisan of Elood, introduced, without a shadow of reason, a 
motion for limiting the supplies to six months. The language 
used by the volunteers, and by their organs in the press, on 
the question of parliamentary reform, was much less that of a 
petition than of a command. There were loud and justifiable 
• complain,ts of the extravagant management of the finances. 
The revenue, indeed, it was said, had in two years increased 
more than tliree hundred thousand pounds, but there was an 
a,nniial deficit of about two hundred thousand pounds, and Ire- 
land, which had no national debt in 1755, had now a debt of nearly 
two millions.^ The field for I'etrenchment in the civil administra- 

^ Irwh Pari. Pel), ii. 277-280. revenue during the last two years 

Ibid. ii. 04, 70, 81, 103. Orat- at 100,000^. per year (p. 103). 
tan estimated the increase of the 
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tion was very ample, hut Flood insisted that the most important 
retrenchment should be sought in the military department, that 
in a country like Ireland a peace establishment of 15,000 men 
was extravagantly and fatally large, that 12,000 men would be 
amply sufficient, and that the condition of the finances impera- 
tively demanded the reduction. He brought forward the subject 
again and again with great pertinacity, and it is probable that 
one leading object of the proposal was to throw the country still 
more absolutely into the hands of the volunteers. 

There was little danger of Parliament adopting these mea- 
sures, and Flood and his followers wei^e usually supported only 
by a small minority ; but the agitation of such questions greatly 
increased the disquietude of the public mind. Grattan opposed 
the proposition for reducing the army with especial vehemence. 
The magnitude of the Irish army, he said, was Ireland’s con- 
tribution to the defence of the Empire, and her compensation 
for the protection she received from the British fleet. The 
augmentation, under Lord Townshend, was part of a distinct 
compact which was binding in honour though not in law. It 
had been made at a time when England possessed America and 
owed 150 millions less than she owes at present, when Ireland 
had no trade at all, and when her Constitution was denied. 
Since then Ireland had regained her Constitution and her com- 
mercial liberty ; England had conceded to her the vast benefits 
of the plantation trade, and the Irish Parliament had pledged 
itself to stand or fall with her. Was this a period in which 
Ireland, with an augmented revenue, an increased population, 
and a vastly greater interest in the Empire, could honourably 
withdraw her old support ? ^ 

The sense of the House was strongly and manifestly on the 
side of Grattan, and, in the course of the debate, more*than one 
voice urged upon the volunteers the propriety of disbanding. Tlie 
course adopted by Flood, though it had re-established his popu- 
larity with the volunteers, had alienated him fi'om several of his 
most valuable friends, had produced a strong remonstrance from 
' Oharlemont, and had more than once brought him into collision 
with Grattan. In October 1783, in one of the debates on the 
proposed reduction of the forces, a violent altercation broke out 
> Irish Pari, Peh 8^t, 103, lOi. 
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between Flood and Grattan, and two invectives, both of them dis- 
gracefally virulent, and one of them of extraordinary oratorical 
power, made all cordial co-operation, for tbe future, extremely 
difficult. The interposition of the House prevented a duel. 
Flood afterwards very magnanimously occupied the chair at a 
volunteer meeting, when a vote of thanks to Grattan was passed, 
and Grattan long afterwards, in his pamphlet on the Union, 
and on many occasions in private conversation, bore a high testi- 
mony to the greatness of Flood 5 but the old friendship of the 
two leaders was for ever at an end, and words had been spoken 
which could never be forgiven. 

The essentially political attitude which the volunteers were 
now assuming created much alarm. In July 1783, ^a com- 
mittee of correspondence,’ appointed by the delegates assem- 
bled at Lisburn for the purpose of arranging the forthcoming 
meeting at Dungannon, wrote to Oharlemont asking his support 
and advice. They begged him to indicate ‘ such specific mode 
of reform ’ as appeared to him most suitable for the condition of 
Ireland, and at the same time to inform them, whether in his 
opinion the volunteer assembly should bring within the range of 
their discussions at Dungannon, such subjects as the propriety 
of shortening the duration of parliaments, exclusion of pensioners, 
a limitation of the numbers of placemen, and a tax on absentees. 
Oharlemont perceived with much alarm the disposition of the 
force to attempt to regulate and perhaps control the whole field 
of legislation, and he urged the committee to confine themselves 
to the single question of reform, and on this question to content 
themselves with asserting the necessity of the measure, leaving 
the mode of carrying it out, exclusively to the mature delibera- 
tion of Parliament.^ 

The volunteers could hardly have had a safer counsellor, and 
Oharlemont, though by no means a man of genius, exercised at 
this time a very great influence in Irish politics. He was now 
in his fifty-fifth year. He had inherited his title when still a 
child, and having never gone through the discipline of a public 
school, had spent more than nine years in travelling on the Con- 
tinent. For some years he plunged deeply into the dissipations 
of the lax society in Italy, but he never lost a sense of higher 
* Hai'dy’s Lifo of ChaTUmont, ii. D4-98. 
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things, and lie brought back a great taste and passion for art, a 
wide range of ornamental scholarship, and a very real earnest- 
• ness and honesty of character. At Turin he had formed a close 
intimacy with Hume, but it had not impaired either his reli- 
gious principles or his strong Whig convictions. In Paris he 
had discussed Irish politics very fully with Montesquieu, and 
was struck with the earnestness with which that great philo- 
sopher recommended a legislative union with England as the 
best safeguard of Irish liberty. He afterwards became an 
intimate friend of Burke, an early member of that brilliant club 
which Johnson and Eeynolds had formed, a careful and dis- 
criminating student of the debates in the English Parliament, 
and then an almost constant resident in Ireland and a leadinsr 
figure* in Irish politics. A nervousness which he was never able 
to overcome, and which was aggravated by much ill-health, kept 
him completely silent in the House of Lords, and in his intimate 
circle he often showed himself somewhat vain and irresolute and 
easily offended ; but in addition to his great social position, he 
had personal qualities of a kind which often go further in 
politics than great brilliancy of intellect, and he was one of the 
very few prominent Irish politicians who had never stooped 
to any corrupt traffic with the Government. 

Like his contemporary Rockingham he possessed a trans- 
parent purity and delicacy of honour, which won the confidence 
of all with whom he came in contact, a judgment singularly clear, 
teniperate and unbiassed, a natural affability of manner which 
made him peculiarly fitted to conciliate conflicting interests and 
characters. He wrote well, though often with a vein of weak 
sentimentalism which was the prevailing affectation of his time, 
and he threw himself into many useful national enterprises with 
great industry, and with invariable singleness of purpose. He 
was a Whig of Whigs — with all that love of 'compromise ; that 
cautious though genuine liberality 5 that combination of aristo- 
cratic tastes and popular principles; that dislike to violence, 
exaggeration, and vulgarity ; that profound veneration for the 
British Constitution, and that firm conviction that every desirable 
change could be effected within its limits, which characterised 
the best Whig thought of the time. His property lay in the 
province which was the centre of the volunteer movement. He 
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was one of tlie earliest and most active of its organisers, and the 
unbounded confidence of the more liberal section of the Irish 
gentry in his penetration and his Judgment, had raised him 
speedily to its head. 

His position was, however, now becoming very difficult. 
Flood and Grattan, with whom he had hitherto most cordially 
co-operated, were alienated from each other, and both of them 
were in some degree alienated from him. Though he ultimately 
admitted the expediency of passing the Act of Renunciation, and 
though he cordially maintained the necessity of parliamentary 
reform, he strongly disapproved of the conduct of Flood in 
raising the first question, and in bringing the second question 
under the deliberations of an armed body. Grattan had been 
first brought into ParKament by Oharlemont, and a deep attach- 
ment subsisted between them ; but a coldness had lately grown 
up which soon culminated in a breach. Grattan was now wholly 
alienated from the volunteers ; he would evidently have gladly 
seen their dissolution at the peace, and he cordially supported 
Lord FTorthington’s Administration. Oharlemont, on the other 
hand, was strongly in favour of the maintenance in arms of the 
volunteer force. He had more and more gravitated to opposi- 
tion, and he was in consequence rarely consulted by the Admi- 
nistration with which Grattan was in close alliance. Grattan 
appears to have done everything in his power to soothe the 
irritation of his friend, and his letters to him are extremely 
honourable to the writer ; but he had to deal with a somewhat 
fretful and morbid temperament, and he was not able to suc- 
ceed. At the same time a new democratic and even seditious 
spirit was rising among the volunteers, with which Oharlemont 
had no sympathy and which it was very doubtful whether he 
could control, and a very singular rival had lately arisen in 
the North, who threatened, for a time, to obtain an ascendency 
in the volunteer body, and to throw the whole of Ireland into 
a flame. 

Frederick Augustus, Bari of Bristol, and Bishop of Derry, 
was the third son of that Lord Hervey who was long chiefly 
remembered as the victim of the most savage of all the satires 
of Pope, but whose reputation has in the present century been 
greatly raised by the publication of those masterly memoirs in 
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wliich lio liad described tbe Court and politics of Georg© II. 
His family liad been noted for tlieir eccentricity^ and a saying 
attributed to Chesterfield, that God created men, women, and 
■Herveys, has been often repeated.^ As was frequently the case 
with the younger sons of great families, he entered the Oliurch 
without the smallest ecclesiastical leaning; and his eldest 
brother having been for a few months Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, he obtained the promise of an Irish bishopric. In 1767 
during the Viceroyalty of Lord Townshend he was made Bishop 
of Cloyne. He was translated in the following year to the 
cnonnously rich bishopric of Derry, and ifi 1779 he inherited an 
T'lnglish earldom and a great fortune. Rich, hospitable, lavishly 
generous, passionately fond of show and popularity, an exquisite 
judge of art and by no means destitute of general learning and 
ability, anxious to search out and to encourage intellectual merit 
wherever ho could find it,‘^ and quite capable of playing many dif- 
ibrent parts with spirit and distinction, he soon made himself one 
of the most popular men in Ulster. Ho previous bishop in his 
diocese had done so much to build, restore, or embellish churches, 
and h .0 t\ho sliowed himself extremely liberal and energetic in 
clevolopiug the natural resources of the country. A new bridge 
over tlio Foylo was largely duo to his energy. He undertook 
extensive o])erations in searching for coal. He opened ont wild 
and uncivilised districts in his diocese by roads constructed at 
his own expense. He built two great palaces, collected pic- 
tures and si;atiies, exercised a very liberal hospitality, and took 
(^sjxxial pains to place himself on the most friendly terms 
with, the rresbyterians. With the Cailiolics he was equally 
fritvmlly. Wo have already caught BOtne glimpses of the part 
whicli lio took botli at Romo and in Ireland in favour of the 
earlier Tolt, ‘.ration Bill ; and it was noticed on the monument that 
WU.S erected to his memory after Ids death, that the Roman 
(Jathollc bishop and the rc‘sid(‘ut Presbyterian minister at Derry 
w'cro bot.h among the cont.;ril)utors.^ 

^ It lias also teen ascrilnMl to found in an interesting sketch of liis 
Tjord Towiushend and to Lady Mary history by the Eov. Olaason I’orter. 
Moutaguc. a ge.ntlenum who lias contril)uted 

- Sco Burdy’s Z'ffi of Hkdtm much that is valuable to the Jocal 
(Skt‘lt<»u\s Ub'/’/AV, :i. xevi. xcvii,) ' history of Ulster. It is reiniiited 
I\hmy uarl ic.ularH rcdiiting t.o tho from the Northem WUg. 
libt.cr life ul! I he Bisher will be 
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His papers have niifortimately perished, and we have no 
means of ascertaining whether any real cliange had passed over 
his character and opinions, which may help to explain the 
strange want of keeping between the different descriptions or 
periods of his life. In 1779 Shelburne, who knew Ireland well, 
spoke in the House of Lords in strong terms of the neglect of 
duty and the abuse of patronage which were common among 
the Irish bishops, but he observed that there were a few eminent 
exceptions — the most remarkable being Primate Eobinson and 
the Bishop of Derry.^ Oharlemont, and Hardy the biographer 
of Oharlemont, though extremely hostile to the Bishop, have 
both spoken in high terms of the manner in which he distributed 
his patronage among the oldest and most respectable clergy of 
his diocese.^ But the most curious picture of the Bishop, when 
read in the light of his later career, is that which is furnished 
by the Journal of Wesley, who, when he came over to Ireland 
on his evangelical mission, found in Lord Bristol a most cordial 
supporter. ^ The Bishop,’ writes Wesley, describing a Sunday 
at Londonderry in 1775, ^preached a judicious, useful sermoji on 
the blasphemy of the Holy Ghost. He is both a good writer 
and a good speaker, and he celebrated the Lord’s Supper with 
admirable solemnity.’ A few days later, ^ the Bishop invited 
me to dinner, and told me, I know you do not love onr hours, 
and will therefore order dinner to be on table between two and 
three o’clock.” We had a piece of boiled beef and an English 
pudding. This is true good breeding. The Bishop is entirely 
easy and nnafiected in his whole behaviour, exemplary in all 
parts of public worship, and plenteous in good works.’ ® 

It is curious to compare this picture with the emphatic 
judgment of Charlemont, who, while admitting the many gene- 
rous actions of the Bishop, described him as a had father, a 
worse husband, a determined deist, very blasphemous in Ids 
conversation, and greatly addicted to intrigue and gallantry ; 
with that of Fox, who described him as a madman, and a dis- 
honest one ; with that of Barrington, who delineated him at great 
length as a brilliant but purely secular and most unscrupulous 

^ Pari, nut. xx. 1164. ii: 103. 

2 Chaiieno out’s MS. Antohio- ® Wesley’s Journal^ Juno 1, C, 
grtqAiy j Hardy’s JJfo of Chmlemont, . 1775. 
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politician. Jeremy Bentham met him at Bowood in 1781, and 
described him in his diary in a passage which bears a strong 
impress of truth. ^ He is a most excellent companion, pleasant, 
intelligent, well-bred and liberal-minded to the last degree. He 
has been everywhere and knows everything.’ He told Bentham 
that the rectors in his diocese enjoyed incomes of from 250Z. to 
1,500L a year, and declared it to be a wonder and a shame that 
they should be suffered to remain in possession of so much wealth, 
since scarcely any of them resided, and since they only paid 
their curates ‘ 50L a year, which is their own estimate of what 
the service done is worth. ... He assumed to me,’ continued 
Bentham, ^unless I much mistook him, a principal share in 
the merit of carrying the Toleration Act through the Irish 
House of Lords. He was, in his own mind at least, for going 
further and admitting them to all offices, that of member of 
Parliament not excepted.' Lord Shelburne, Bentham says, ■ 
spoke of ‘the flightiness of Lord Bristol, who he says is equally 
knoTO for his spirit of intrigue and his habit of drawing the 
long bow. Indeed, there does seem to be something of that in 
him.' ^ 

There were reports that , Lord Bristol had been refused the 
bishopric of Durham, and had even aspired to the Lord Lieu- 
tenancy of Ireland ; but they seem to be attested by no evidence, 
and it was probably no deeper reason than an uncontrollable love 
of excitement and of popularity, that produced the strange 
spectacle of a man, who was at once a great bishop and an 
English earl, exerting all his energies to enroll and arm Irish 
volunteers,^ and endeavouring to bring them into collision with 
the Irish Parliament and with England. At the assembly of 
volunteei’ delegates, which met at Lisburn in July 1783, a com- 
mittee was appointed to collect information about the state of 
representation in Ireland, and to correspond with the different 
reform associations in England; and the general meeting of 
delegates of the whole province of Ulster, which was held 
at Dungannon in the ensuing September, passed resolutions 
declaring that, a majority of the Irish House of Commons being 

^ Bentham’s Worh, x. 93, 94, 101. purchase of camp equipage. Grat- 
See the curious letter of the tan’s Zifey ii. 202, 2(33. 

Bishop offeriDg assistance for the 
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returned by tlie mandates of a few i^eers and commoners, that 
House was in no sense a representation of the people; that Hlxe 
elective frcanchise ought of right to extend to all those, and those 
only, who are likely to exercise it for the public good/ and t hat i-he 
present imperfect representation, and long duration of Ptirliament, 
were intolerable grievances. They at the same time called upon 
the few representatives of free constituencies to refuse to vote any 
but short bills of supply, till their grievances were nulressed ; 
expressed the warmest sympatliy with the English and Scotch 
reformers, and summoned the volunteers of all four provinces to 
meet together, to elect a convention of delegatt'.s, chosen by ballot 
from each county in Ireland. This convention was to moot in 
Dublin on November 10, shortly after l^irliamcnt had asscunbhMl 
and while it was still sitting, to frame a plan of reform, and lo 
demand those rights without which Hhe forms of a free natJon 
would be a curse.’ 

Charlemont and Flood were not present at these ])ro<‘e(‘d- 
irigs. The first had probably abstained from policy, and tlui 
second on account of a passing illness. Colonel Rtewai’t, llio 
member for Tyrone, who was an intimate friend of OharlmnonI;, 
was in the chair, but the influence of the Bishop app(‘ars to have 
predominated, and he had put himself at the hca-cl of the (Kuuo- 
cracy of the North. Being absolutely free from e.V(uy form of 
ecclesiastical supei’stition, and the most errrpliatic advocato of a 
wide measure of parliamentary reform, and of tlio most (*.()inpl(‘l(x 
liberality in Church and State, he Iiad become (‘.xcr^ediiigly 
popular among the Presbyterians, and in May 178-1 most 
curious address was presented to him by the Pr(‘sbytc*iy of 
Derry, expressing ‘their perfect approbation of the 
his Lordship’s religious sentiments.’ ‘ Christianity,’ tlu‘,y t)rocct‘d, 
Ms liberal, and he is the best disciple of Jesus Christ who 
possesses the most extensive charity and good-will to the human 
race. ... As ministers of the Gospel of Peace . . . 1hi*y 
rejoice in this opportunity of giving their tribute of dest‘rv(Hl 
praise to a character in every respect so digiritied.’ ‘'fho libe- 
rality of sentiment,’ answered the Bishop, ‘ which you ascribes to 
me, flows from the rare consistency of a Protestant bishop, wlio 
feels it his duty, and has therefore made it his practici^, io 
venerate in others that inalienable exercise of private juclgmeut 
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wliich lie and liis ancestors claimed for themselves. ... On the 
great object which now centres in me the applauses of such 
various and even contradictory denominations of citizens, I do own 
to you the very rock which founds my cathedral is less immovable 
than my purpose to liberate this high-mettled nation from the 
petulant and rapacious oligarchy which plunder and insult it.’ ^ 

It was not, however, merely on the Presbyterians that the 
Bishop relied. One of his leading and most distinctive notions 
was to bring the Catholic body into active politics, by claiming 
for them the elective franchise and by inducing them to agitate 
for it themselves. At the meeting of Dungannon the question 
was already brought forward, but it was laid aside on account 
of the strenuous opposition of the friends of Oharlemont.^ From 
this time, however, it entered into the programme of the more 
democratic party, and overtures to the Eoman Catholics emanat- 
ing for the most part from Presbyterian sources became frequent.* 
The proposal to hold a volunteer convention in Dublin ex- 
cited the keenest alarm. It was, in effect, to set up at the doors 
of the legal Parliament, and at a time when that Parliament was 
sitting, a rival representative body emanating from and supported 
by an armed force, and convened for the express purpose of 
directing or intimidating the Legislature of the nation. Fox 
wrote with great emphasis, that if such a body were suffered to 
continue, above all if the smallest concession were made in obe- 
dience to its mandates, the freedom of Ireland would be at an end ; 
her boasted .Constitution would be replaced by a Government 
as purely military as that of the Pnetorian Guards ; demand 
would follow demand, and complete anarchy would be the 
inevitable end."^ At the same time it was almost impossible 
to prevent the Convention from meeting. The upper classes 
looked indeed with alarm on the new movement, but the yeo- 
manry of the North were enthusiastic in its favour. Precedents 
had been established within the last few years, that made it 
very difficult to condemn it as illegal, and the volunteers had 

' ]VI ant’s Clmrclh History of Ire- which Lord Northington sent to 

land^ ii. 692-694. England. 

« Hardy’s Ufa of Charlemont^ ii. “ Fox to Northington, Nov. 1, 
100. 1783. Fox to Burgoyn(% Nov, 7, 

''' See an example of this in the 1783. Grattan’s Z//6', iii. 106-116. 
IViU'Witn's Jovrnaly Nov. 20-22, 1783, 

VUL. VI. 
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assumed such a position that it was almost impossible to repress 
them. They were a great and disciplined army comprising all that 
was best in the Protestant population of Ireland. They had been 
three times thanked by Parliament. The address of the two 
Houses of Parliament in 1782 had been carried to the Castle 
between two lines of volunteers. A succession of Lord-Lieu- 
tenants had courted and eulogised them at a time when they were 
actually interfering in politics, and the Eenunciation Act which 
had just been carried in England was mainly attributed to their 
influence. To prevent them from now meeting in convention 
would in the opinion of the Lord-Lieutenant be dangerous, or 
impossible. 

Oharlemont was confronted with that question which under 
different forms and names has constantly pressed upon Irish 
politicians. All the information from the North showed that it 
would be perfectly futile to oppose the meeting of the Conven- 
tion. He had, as we have seen, tried at the outset to limit its 
functions to that of petitioning for parliamentary reform ; but it 
was extremely doubtful whether the advice would be taken. 
The question he had to decide was whether he ouglit to take 
part in the Convention or to stand aloof from it. In the one case 
he would countenance and participate in a proceeding which he 
regarded as dangerous and unconstitutional. In the other case 
it was tolerably certain that the whole management of the Con- 
vention, it was possible that the whole direction of the volun- 
teer force, would fall into the hands of demagogues of the most 
dangerous type. 

Charlemont determined to accept the first altornotive, to 
propose himself, and to induce others of the leading gentry con- 
nected with the movement to propose themselves, as candidates 
for election in the Convention. He has himself stated his 
motives with great candour. ‘Though I never cordially ap- 
proved of the meeting, yet, as I found it impossible to withstand 
the general impulse towards it, ... I did not choose to exert 
myself against it, especially as there was cause to fear my exer- 
tions would be fruitless, and if so might prevent my being use- 
ful towards moderating and guiding those measures which I 
could not with efficiency oppose, and directing that torrent 
which might otherwise have swept down all before it. I had 
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upon mature consideration determined that to render the as- 
sembly as respectable as possible was the next best mode to the 
entire prevention of it.’ ^ 

The* efforts of Charlemont were in a great degree successful. 
The Convention, he says, formed ^ a truly respectable body of 
gentlemen, for though some of the lower classes had been dele- 
gated, by far the majority were men of rant and fortune, and 
many of them members of Parliament, Lords and Commons.’ 
Among the delegates were Charlemont, Flood, and the .Bishop of 
Derry.^ 

The Bishop did everything in his power, to aggravate by his 
conduct the dissension between the Convention and Parliament. 
He was now accustomed to go about, escorted by a troop of 
volunteer light cavalry enrolled and commanded by his nephew, 
George Robert Fitzgerald, a man who about three years later 
was hanged for a very aggravated murder, and whose history had 
been already a strange illustration of the utter lawlessness pre- 
vailing in some sections of Irish life. He was the son of a 
gentleman of considerable fortune in the wildest parts of Mayo. 
His -mother, Lady Mary Hervey, once maid of honour to the 
Princess Amelia, and sister to three successive Earls of Bristol, 
had been compelled by the gross ill-usage of her husband to seek 
a separate maintenance, and became in later life a prominent 
figure in the early Evangelical movement, and an intimate 
friend of Venn and of Fletcher of Madeley.^ George Robert, 
their eldest son, was educated at Eton ; he connected himself 
by marriage with the great families of Leinster and Conolly ; 
travelled on the Continent, was presented at the French Court, 
wrote both prose and verse with some grace, and concealed 
under the appearance of a well-bred, polished, and almost ef- 
feminate gentleman, a character reckless and savage to the 
very verge of insanity. He was soon noted as one of the best 
shots, one of the most desperate duellists, and one of the most 
arrogant bullies in the West, and a crowd of stories are told of 
the savage animosity and the brutal insults with which he pur- 
sued his enemies, and of the terror which he excited in the wild 

1 Hardy’s Ufa of Charlemont^ ii. * Life of the Countess of Buntmg- 

106. ii- 195. 

2 Ibid. ii. 106. 
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country in whicli lie lived. Among many other strange freaks, 
he was accustomed to hunt the fox in the deadest hours of 
the night, to the terror of the superstitions peasantry, who, as 
the chase swept by and as the red gleam of the torches fla,slied 
tlirough tlie darkness, imagined that hell liad broken loose and 
that demon hiinters were infesting the land. In consequence of 
a fierce family quarrel he seized upon his father and kept hini 
for five months in strict confinement in his liouse at Eockficld, 
under the guard of 200 or 300 rulFians \vho followed his for- 
tunes, and.nian)^ of wliom liad escaped from gaol. Cannon were 
mounted around the house; all coirirnunications were cut oil’; 

, although the janingim bnhher oblainod without difllcLilty a 
writ, the sheriff did not da,ro to excaniio it, and, at last, wluui 
tlie assizes were l)ei:ng liold at Ca.stlel)ar, George llobort hltz- 
gerald appeared of his own a.ccord in the court lioust^, a,nd 
calmly took his place among tlie grand jurors of the county. 
TliO audacity of the proceeding, however, proved too great. Idie 
younger brotlier was present, and at his re(|iuxst the judge 
ordered the arrest of Ifitzgtu'ald, wdio wa,s tritul, found guilty, 
and sentenced to three years’ imprisomnoiii; and to a heavy fine. 
As was generally expected, he did not lie long in jirison. ]?istols 
^vere conveyed to him. He soon in broad daylighii t^scaped, nv 
tariu'd to liockfiohl, wliioh lay aliout thri'o miles from Oastlehar, 
and cansed tlie cannon which defmulcd his liouso to bo tired 
several times in liononrof bis release. The younger brother 
urged upon tlie sluu'itf the neei^ssity of executing tiu^ writ, but 
wns inforitied that without the assistance of regular tiPOops siujh 
an enterprise was liope.less, and Fitzgmnhl not only nmiained 
a.t large, but exercised a general t<ua*orisin o\’er the whole 
country. 

He soon, however, by his own reckless imprudence, fell 
within the gi^asp of the law. About three weeks after liis es- 
cape from Castlebar ho ventured to Dublin in the <“ompany of his 
father, and was there, by tlie instrumentality of liis brotlier, and on 
the information of his father, a-rrested and conunitted to prison. 
He obtained a writ of error, but the King’s Bench affirmed his 
sentence, and he lay in confinement for more than eighteen 
months, when bad healih, and influence in liigli quarters, procured 
bis release. At the end of March 1783, the Attorney-General 
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recommended him for pardon.^ He appears to have speedily gone 
to his uncle at Derry, and to have thrown himself actively into 
volunteering, and in May 1784, little more than a year after his 
release from prison, through the influence of the Bishop, he was 
presented with the freedom of the city of Londonderry/^ 

Accompanied by the troop of dragoons commanded by this 
singular personage, the Bishop of Derry entered Dublin in 
November 1783 in royal state. Dressed entirely in purple, with 
diamond knee and shoe buckles, and with long gold tassels 
hanging from his white gloves, he sat in an open landau 
drawn by six noble horses caparisoned with purple ribands. 
The dragoons rode on each side of his carriage, which proceeded 
slowly through the different streets amid the cheers of a large 
crowd till it arrived at the door of the Parliament House, where 
a halt was called, and a loud blast of trumpets startled the as- 
sembled members. Several wholly ignorant of the cause of the. 
tumult flocked from curiosity to the door, and the Bishop 
saluted them with royal dignity. The volunteers presented 
arms ; the bands played the Volunteer March ; and then, with 
a defiant blast of trumpets, the procession proceeded on its way. 
The Bishop was highly elated. He imagined that he would be 
elected president of the Convention, and he appears to have en- 
tertained a real design of heading a rebellion. ^ We must have 
blood, my lord, we must have blood ! ’ he once exclaimed to. 
Lord Oharlemont.^ 


^ See the memorial of Charles 
Lionel Fitzgerald to the Earl of Car- 
lisle (Sept. 24, 1781), and the letter 
oC Q'. E. Fitzgerald to the same, 
Jan. 26, 1781, Irish State Paper Office, 
Two of Fitzgerald’s letters from 
prison are preserved in the miscel- 
hincous correspondence, Irish State 
Paper Office ; and his very curious 
incmorial to the Government in 1788, 
and the opinion of the Attorney- 
General upon it, will be found in the 
Irish Eeoord Office, Entries of Civil 
Petitions. See also Tim Case of G. It, 
Fitzgerald^ im,;pfirtiaUy considered, 
with Anecdotes of Ids life (1786) ; A 
Letter to the Right lion. W. Men, hy 
a Memher of the RoeUfield Legion 
commanded hj G. R. Fitzgerald \ 'and 
a curious life of Fitzgerald nublished 
in 1786. 


* Mant’s History of the Irish 
Clmreh, ii. 098. 

* \lx\xlif^Lifeof ChaHenmit. Bar- 

rington’s Rise and Fall of him Irhh 
Nation, Fitzfiibbnn, many 

years later, in reviewing this period ol! 
Irish history, while speaking of the ex- 
treme danger to Government of sneh a 
military Convention ns that of .178:1, 
made the folio wing remarkable adtuis- 
sion: * In that Convention I will ven- 
ture to say there was not a single 
rebel; there was nob a member of it 
who would not wiUingly have shed his 
blood in the defence of his Sovereign 
and of the Constitution.’ — Speech of 
Earl of Clare, February 19, 1798 (Dul)- 
lin, 1798), p. 80. I believe this w^ns 
certainly not true of the Bi.shor) of 
Derry, 
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Fortunately, however, for tlie peace of tlie country, tlie 
great majority of the Convention, which assembled in Dublin 
on November 10, were men of a very different stamp from the 
warlike Bishop. To his great disappointment Oharlemont was 
elected the chairman, and though the Convention contained 
some demagogues and incendiaries, it consisted chiefly of coun- 
try gentlemen of character and position, and contained several 
experienced and constitutional politicians, who had been induced 
by Oharlemont to offer themselves as delegates for the express 
purpose of moderating its proceedings, and also some warm 
friends of the Government, who deliberately laboured to perplex 
its debates by divided counsels and multiplied propositions. \ The 
meeting was first held in the Exchange, but was afterwards ad- 
journed to the Eotunda. Having endeavoured to justify their 
proceedings by a resolution that, ^ the Protestant inhabitants of 
this country are req^iiired by the statute law to carry arms and 
have the use of them, and are not by their compliance with the 
law excluded from the exercise of their civil rights,’ and having 
asserted in the strongest terms their attachment to the Sove- 
reign and to the Constitution, they proceeded to the great task 
of drawing up a scheme of parliamentary reform. On the 
motion of the Bishop of Derry, a committee consisting of one 
member from each county was appointed to frame a plan for 
the approbation of the Convention, but little progress was made 
till, at the suggestion of the same person. Flood, who was not 
on the committee, was called in as an assessor. His practised 
eloquence and great constitutional knowledge soon obtained a 
complete ascendency. The Bishop more than once endeavoured 


1 ‘The next step was to try by 
means of our friends in this assembly 
[the Convention] to perplex its pro- 
ceedings and to create confusion in 
t Iieir deliberations, in order to bring 
their meeting into contempt and to 
create a necessity of its dissolving 
itself. This method had consider- 
able effect. They are strongly em- 
barrassed by a multiplicity of plans, 
and are much alarmed by the Eoman 
Catholics claiming a right to vote.’ — 
Noithington to Fox, Nov. 17, 1788; 
Grattan’s l/ife^ hi. 180, 131. In the 
beginning of 1784 Noithington re- 
commended very strongly Ogle, the 


member for Wexford, for the place 
of regi strar of deeds. He says, ‘ His 
private character and public conduct 
command universal esteem. He has 
given the most decided and cordial 
support upon all occa.sions to my 
administration. . . . His zeal like- 
wise induced him to attend the Con- 
vention, of which he was chosen a 
member, where he exerted his efforts 
constantly to check and control the 
mischievous tendency of measures 
proposed there, and to support what 
might be the wishes of the Govern- 
ment.’ — Noithington to Sydney, 
Jan. 25, 1784. 
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to bring forward tlie question of tbe Catholic franchise, but 
Flood and Charlemont opposed him, and though he met with 
considerable support he was defeated.' A proposition to re- 
commend vote by ballot was rejected after some debate, and at 
last, after three weeks of deliberation, a very comprehensive 
plan of reform drawn up by Flood was agreed upon. Oharle- 
mont and the five other borough proprietors who sat in the 
Convention, declared their readiness to surrender their patronage. 
At length, on November 29, 1783, the preliminary measures 
being all accomplished, Flood proposed that he and such other 
members of Parliament as were present, should at once proceed 
froin the Convention to the Parliament, and move for leave to 
bring in a Bill of reform corresponding to the plan which had 
been agreed upon, and that ‘ the Convention should not adjourn 
till the fate of the motion was known.’ 

It w'ould be impossible to assert more strongly the position 
of the Convention as a kind of rival Legislature, and to bring it 
more directly into conflict with the Parliament. Charlemont 
greatly disapproved of the step, and he would gladly hare sent 
down the Volunteer Bill to the different counties to be recom- 
mended by public meetings and petitions; but Flood would 
iulmit no delay, and his influence, supported by that of the 
Bishop, swayed the meeting. That night he appeared with 
several other members of the Convention in the House of Com- 
mons, dressed in the uniform of the volunteers, and asked leave 
to bring in his Eefoi-m Bill. In substance, the Volunteer 
lleform Bill was much loss extreme than the schemes of reform 
which about this time were recommended by the Duke of Rich- 
mond and other i-oformcrs in England. It proposed to restrict 
the right of voting, except in the case of electors who possessed 
freehold or leasehold propei'ty of 20i. a year, to men who had 
actually resided in the constituency six months O'Ut of the pre- 
ceding twelve ; to throw open the decayed boroughs by extend- 
ing their franchise to the neighbouring district; to annul by 


* * The Bishop again renowed the 
Catholic question, in which ho wn,s 
warmly supported by many of the 
Comuinght and by some ol: the Mim- 
slior delegates, while even a few of 
tlie Nurihern dissenlui's, by their 


speeches and acquiescence, appeared 
already to indicate the approach of 
that strange madness by which they 
wore, not long after, actuated.’ — Ohar- 
lomont’s MSv Autohiogm2)Juj, 
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Act of Parliament the by-laws by which any corporation had 
contracted the right of franchise ; to give votes to all Protest- 
ants resident in any city or borough, w’ho possessed freeholds 
or leaseholds of a specified value and duration ; to incapacitate 
all who held pensions during pleasure from sitting in Parlia- 
ment ; to compel every member of Parliament accepting a pen- 
sion for life, or any place under the Crown, to vacate his seat 
and submit to a new election ; to oblige all members to swear 
that they had not given money for their seats ; and finally to 
limit the duration of Parliament to three years. 

The prospects of the Bill, however, were soon seen to be hope- 
less. It asked at least two-thirds of the members of the llouse 
of Commons to make a sacrifice of power, privilege, or money, 
such as no Legislature or ascendant caste has ever consented to 
make, except under the pressure of extreme necessity or of 
extreme enthusiasm, and it asked them to do this at a time 
when they had every motive to strengthen them in tlieir re- 
sistance. A large proportion of the Convention, including its 
president, were notoriously half-hearted, or hostile to its pro- 
ceedings. Many of the leading patriots of Ireland, and among 
them the chief author of the Constitution of 1782, were utterly 
opposed to the meeting of the Convention. Tlie language and 
conduct oHhe Bishop of Derry ; the Catholic question suddenly 
thrown into the arena of Irish politics ; the violence of a con- 
siderable part of the press, had disturbed, irritated, and divided 
the nation. The natural pride of Parliament was aroused by 
the encroachment on its prerogative. The elections wore just 
over, and they had on the whole been favouraole to the Govern- 
ment, and the Government was inflexibly opposed to all conces- 
sions to the Convention. Yelverton, who was Attorney-General, 
in a speech of great power moved that the House should refuse 
even to take the Bill into consideration, as it originated with 
an armed body, and was an attempt to compel Parliament to 
register the edicts of another assembly, and to receive proposi- 
tions at the point of the bayonet. Plood answered that he and 
his colleagues had never mentioned the volunteers. They came 
as members of Parliament to present a regular Bill in regular 
form. Would the House receive it from them? Under the 
Duke of Portland, the House had consented without difiiciilty 
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to take a Eeform Bill into consideration. Tke anomalies and 
abuses of the representation were glaring and notorious. Peti- 
tions from many counties showed the sense of the nation on the 
subject. Would Parliament refuse even to inquire into the 
grievance ? He and his friends had not introduced the volun- 
teers into the debate, but as they were introduced, he would 
not shrink from defending them. He recapitulated with great 
power their services to the Constitution, reminded the House 
how largely Parliament in its political struggle had rested upon 
them, and asked whether it was Parliament or the volunteers 
who had changed. A positive Act directs that every Protestant 
in Ireland is to bear arms, and ‘ because one man fulfils more of 
his duty as a citizen than another, should he enjoy less of a 
citizen’s privilege ? ’ 

The debate was continued till three in the morning, and it ter- 
minated in the House refusing by 157 votes against 77 to receive 
the Bill. A resolution moved by the Attorney-General, to the 
effect that it had become necessary to declare that this House will 
maintain its just rights and privileges against all encroachments 
•whatever,’ and an address to the King moved by Oonolly assert- 
ing the ‘ perfect satisfaction ’ of the House with the Constitution 
and the determination to support it with their lives and fortunes, 
were then carried. Grattan, in a few conciliatory words, sup- 
ported the proposition to consider the Bill upon its own merits, 
but he voted silently for the ensuing resolution.^ 

This memorable night gave a fatal blow to the political 
influence of the volunteers. There were not wanting indeed 
among them wild spirits who would have gladly pushed matters 
to extremity, but Charlemont strained his influence to the 
utmost and succeeded in putting an end to the Convention. 
Tlie debate in the House of Commons took place on Saturday 
night, and Charlemont with some difficulty persuaded the Con- 
vention, in spite of their previous resolution, to adjourn to the 
ensuing Monday. On Sunday he held a meeting of his own 
friends, and they agreed together, that the Convention must be 
dissolved. On Monday the 1st and on Tuesday the 2nd of 

^ Irhh Part PohateSi ii. 225-264. Journals, however, and also a letter 
a'he numbers in the tirst division are of Lord Norfchington (Nov. 130, 1783}, 
given erroneously in the Ptirl. Bo- give them as in the text. 
bates as 158 to *11). The Commons' 
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December tlie Convention again met, and Flood fully supported 
Obarlemont in advocating modei'ation. Tlie Bishop of Deny 
and Sir Edward Newenham, who represented the more democratic 
party, were both present, and the debate appears to have been 
full and dignified. It was agreed to take no formal notice of 
the recent proceedings in Parliament. A resolution was passed 
asserting anew the manifest necessity pf a parliamentary rofonu. 
The delegates agreed to forward the plan of reform adopted by 
the Convention to their several districts, and to endeavour by 
public meetings, petitions, instructions to members, and tlio 
publication of abuses to obtain for it a groat weight of civil 
support. The Convention then proceeded to adjourn sino din. 
One of its last acts was an address to the King, which was com- 
posed and moved by Flood, and which may be looked upon as its 
defence before the bar of history. In this remarkable document 
^ the delegates of all the volunteers of Ireland ’ begged ^ to ex- 
press their zeal for his Majesty’s person, family, and Government, 
and their inviolable attachment to the perpetual connection of 
his Majesty’s crown of this kingdom with that of Great Britain ; 
to offer to his Majesty their lives and fortunes in support of Ills 
Majesty’s rights, and of the glory and prosperity of the British 
Empire; to assert with an humble but an honest confidonco that 
the volunteers of Ireland did, without expense to tlio public, 
protect his Majesty’s kingdom of Ireland agoinst his foreign 
enemies at a time when the remains of his Majesty’s forces in 
this country were not adequate to that service ; to state tluit 
through their means the laws and police of this kingdom had 
been better executed and maintained than at any former pevriod 
within the memory of man, and to implore his Majesty that 
their humble wish to have certain manifest perversions of tlie 
parliamentary representation of this kingdom remedied by tlio 
Legislature in some reasonable degree, might not be irnputiMl to 
any spirit of innovation in them,, hut to a sober and laudable 
desire to uphold the Constitution, to confirm the satisfaction of 
their fellow-subjects, and to perpetuate the cordial union of 
both kingdoms.’ ^ 

' See Grattan’s iii. 159^162 ; Convention in a pamplilct, called 
Hardy’s Life of ClarUmont, ii. 138- FroGceAmfjs of the Yolmtm 
142; ChaTlemont Papers. There is a ffates of frelavd (1784), and also in 
full report of the proceedings of the the Jlihmiian Journal fur 1783, 
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The Volunteer Convention was peacefully dissolved, but in 
the March of the following year Flood again brought the Eeform 
Bill before Parliament. It was supported by petitions from 
twenty-siz counties. It was introduced and defended with a 
moderation that could hardly offend the most sensitive politician, 
and there was no parade or menace of military force. As 
might have been expected in a Parliament where the Govern- 
ment was hostile to reform and where more than two-tliirds of 
the members represented nomination boroughs, it was rejected 
almost with contempt. The House did not, it is true, as on the 
former occasion refuse leave for its introduction, but it was 
thrown out on the second reading by a majority of seventy-four.^ 
From that time the conviction sank deep into the minds of 
many that reform in Ireland could only be effected by revolution, 
and the rebellion of 1798 might be already foreseen. 

So ended a most unhappy episode in the history of Ireland. 
The divisions among the reformers had paralysed their force, 
and in the opinion of the great majority of the best judges, the 
creation of a Convention and the attempt to dictate measures 
to Parliament were gross political errors. There have always, 
however, been a few writers who have in this controversy 
adopted the side of Flood, who have maintained that if Grattan 
had not stood aloof and if Oharlemont had been truly in earnest, 
the volunteers might have forced a reform bill through Parlia- 
ment, and that the transcendant importance of making the Irish 
Parliament a really representative body outweighed the great 
danger and evil of the precedent that would have been created. 
Sir Jonah Banington, the brilliant Irish historian of the period, 
adopted this view, and it was strongly supported by another 
writer whose name will have greater weight with English 
readers. Jeremy Bentham lived at a tini© when the recollec- 
tion of the volunteer movement was still vivid, and he appears 
to have paid special attention to its history. He described 

(Rise and of t7he Irish of the opposite party. As a matter 
Nation, c. six.) has grossly misre- of fact the debate extended over 
presented the closing scenes of the two days, and Flood, the Bishop of 
Convention, accusing Oharlemont of Derry, and all the other more con- 
liavihg come to the Hall before the spicuous members of the Convention 
usual hour on Monday, the 1st, with were present. 

his own friends, and adjourned the * Irish Pari. Pel), iii. 13-23, 43- 
Convention sine die before the arrival 85 
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the conduct of the volunteer organisation during five troublous 
years as one of the very best illustrations in history of the high 
qualities of patriotism and self-control that are produced in a 
self-governed democracy. They ^ exalted/ he saidy ‘ the average 
mass of public and ^^rivate felicity in Ireland to a pitch unknown 
before or since, and as at once a cause and a consequence of it, 
public and private virtue.’ ‘ Commercial emancipation and 
parliamentary emancii^ation united the wishes of almost every- 
body . . . and nothing could be more evident than that but for 
the armed association they never could have been accomplished.’ . 
The pressure of the Convention, he thinks, was ‘ the only means 
by which any constitutional reform could have been effected,’ 
and he attributes it wholly to the half-heartedness of Charle- 
mont, of Grattan and their party, that ^ Mr. Grattan’s great and 
worthy rival Hood ’ did not succeed in carrying reform.’ ^ 

The question is not susceptible of any positive solution, and 
the difiiculties on all sides seemed nearly insuperable. The 
experience of all countries shows that a monopoly of power, as 
complete as that which was possessed by a small group of borough 
owners in Ireland, is never, or scarcely ever, broken down except 
by measures bordering on revolution. The Reform Bill of 1832 
would never have been carried, but for an agitation which con- 
vinced the most enlightened statesmen that the country could 
not be peacefully governed on any other condition. Yet the Eng- 
lish monopoly before 1832 was but a faint shadow of that Irish 
Parliament, in which more than two-thirds of the representatives 
were nominated by individual patrons, and a majority were de- 
pendent on a few great families. Corruption ever follows mono- 
poly as the shadow the substance, and where political power was 
concentrated in so few hands, party management necessarily 
resolved itself into personal influence. The Protestant yeomanry 
of the North, and the great bulk of the Protestant gentry, found 
themselves either unrepresented or most inadequately repre- 
sented j and these classes, who comprised most of the intelli- 
gence, and a great preponderance of the property, of the country, 
mainly constituted at this time both the volunteers and the 
reformers of Ireland.^ 

^ Bentham, Madimlim not dan- 613-<520. 
gcrous^ I^art iv. ; ColLeoted Worht iii. * * If property and fortune are the 
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To create popular, but at tlie same time purely Protestant, 
institutions was the aim of Charlemont and Flood, and the whole 
history of the volunteer organisation appears to me to show 
that the ascendant caste had attained a level of political . intelli- 
gence and capacity which fully fitted it for increased political 
power. Beyond this Flood and Charlemont refused to go. To 
place political power in the hands of the vast, ignorant, and 
turbulent Catholic peasantry would, they maintained, be an 
act of madness which would imperil every institution in the 
country, shake property to its very basis, and probably condemn 
Ireland to a long period of anarchy. I have already quoted the 
remarkable letter, in which as late as 1791 Charlemont pre- 
dicted that a full century was likely to elapse before the mass of 
the Irish Catholics could be safely entrusted with political power; ^ 
and in his comments on the proceedings of the Convention of 
1783, he expressed his views on the subject with great clearness. 
‘Every immunity,' he wrote, ‘every privilege of citizenship 
should bo given to tlie Catholics excepting only arms and legis- 
lation, either of which being granted them would, I conceive, 
shortly render Ireland a Catholic country, totally break its con- 
nection with England,' and foi'ce it to resort to the protection of 
France or Spain.^ Flood, as we have seen, held very similar 
opinions, and it appears to have been partly in order to divert 
the volunteers from taking up the Catholic question that he 
puslied on so strenuously the question of reform. A democracy 
planted in an aristocracy, popular institutions growing out of an 
intelligent and ascendant class, formed their ideal, and the me- 
mory of ancient Athens with its democracy of 30,000 free citizens 


criteria of consequence, the members 
of the Convention wore oil ecpial im- 
portance, and possessed an equal inte- 
rest in the public well'aro as the 
members of tlie House of Oormnuns. 

. . , Tliero cannot be a more irre- 
fraj^’able argument in favour of a 
reform of Parliament tlian, origi- 
nating with the people, that it.shoul<"i 
he embraced by almost every man of 
ratik and fortune in the kingdom, 
except the individuals whose respec- 
tive interests and usurpa,tion wore 
supposed to be affected by a more 
eciuiil ropresontation.’ ‘The Volun- 
teer Kefortn bill,’ says the sarno 


writer, ‘was neither fraught with 
speculative principles nor new-fangled 
d(.)Ctrines ; it dealt neither in experi- 
ment nor innovation, and though 
possibly not the best that human 
wisdom could devise, yet at least it 
must have had some excellencies to 
recommend it, from the almost unani- 
mous applause that awaited it in 
every quarter of the kingdom.’ — 
ITUiory of the Imt Session of Parlia- 
by ‘a member of the sub-coin- 
jiiittee of the Convention (Dublin, 
1 pp. 9, 10. 

^ S(!e voi. iv. pp. 471, 472. 

MS, AvtohU)(jm2)]iif, 
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rising above a vast population of unrepresented slaves was 
probably present to many minds. 

Such a reform, they maintained, would liave at least placed 
the Irish Parliament on a secure basis, mad© it a real represen- 
tative of the intelligence and property of Ireland, put an end tio 
the inveterate system of corruption, and called the action of party 
government into full and healthy play. The result may appea,r 
to show that it would have been wise at almost any hazard, and 
without any delay, if possible, to have at this time forced a. largo 
infusion of the popular element into Parliament, but the result is 
a less decisive test than is often thought 5f the wisdom of states- 
men. Politics are little moio than a calculation of ])robjd)ilities, 
and the train of events which appears reasonably the most pro- 
bable does not always occur. If the course of the world forliily 
years after 1782 liad been as peaceful as it had l)oen during the 
first three quarters of the cemtiiry, reforms might probably have 
been introduced by slow steps, and no great catastropli© would 
have occurred. Mere political difficulties and ordimiry wars luid 
never seriously affected the loyalty and the peace of the country. 
The American Eevolution with its direct and evident benring on 
the relations of dopcndoncies to tlio mother country was the 
first contest which acted powerfully upon opinion, and oven 
its influence was of a very sober, measured, and rational kind. 
Unfortunately for the peace of Ireland, before the close of the 
century an event occurred which in its immediate moral and 
political effects was wholly unequalled since the great religious 
convulsions of the sixteenth century. Tlio fierce spirit of dcuno- 
cracy, which the French Eevolution had cngcndeixnl, swcqit like 
a hurricane over Europe, lashed into sudden fury popular ])aH- 
sions which had slumbered for centuries, and strained to the 
utmost every beam in the Constitution. Six or seven quiet- years 
w^ere granted to Ireland after her legislative emancipation to 
prepare for the storm, but when the first blast was felt, no- 
thing had as yet been done, and the Parliament was as far ai 
ever from a real representative of the nation. 

I do not propose to examine the history of those years m 
very minute detail, and shall be content if I can sketch tlu^ir 
general characteristics. In England another great revolution of 
power had taken place, whicli Avas destined to exercise a gri^at 
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influence in Ireland. Tlie Coalition Ministiy had fallen. Pitt 
came into power with an, irresistible majority, and in Pebimarv 
1784 Lord N'orthington left Ireland, and the Duke of Eutland 
succeeded him as Viceroy, with Thomas Orde as his Chief Secre- 
tary. For some months after the dissolution of the Convention a 
dangerous agitation might be discerned. ‘ A rage for supporting 
the Convention,’ wrote one of Charlemont’s best informed corre- 
spondents, ‘ has laid hold on the yeomanry.’ ‘ The northern 
prints were full of passionate addresses, and the Bishop of Derry 
in emphatic language urged the volunteers to make the political 
emancipation of the Catholics one of their first objects.^ The 
Government, alarmed at his proceedings, for a time contemplated 
the possibility of prosecuting him, and induced a gentleman 
from the neighbourhood of Derry to attach himself to him as 
a spy in order to learn his intentions, and to discover whether 
it was true, as they suspected, that he was importing arms from 
Birmingliam.'' 

The disires-H which had been so sevei’e in 1783 still continued. 
In tlio beginning of 1781' a proclamation was issued forbidding 
tlio export of oaiis, oatmeal, and barley, and Irish letters con- 
iiinually speak of food risen almost to famine prices ; of great 
multitudes of workmen unemployed; of riots to prevent the 
transport of food from one part of the country to another ; of 
non-importation agroemonta ; illegal combinations of workmen ; 
industry in all its forma lamentably depressed. The cry for 
protecting duties became louder and louder, and in February 
an aincmliiieut pointing to them was moved by Sir Edward 
New(inlium in the discussion on the address. It was rejected 
without a division, hut Eutland wrote that ‘ the most difficult 
subject whic;h is likely to bo introduced is that of the protecting 
duties, which is much mere earnt'sily called for from the dis- 
tresses wliich are la-eught upon the poor, and especially the 
niai,itifacturers, by the i‘xtj"acn*dinary inclonioncy of the season.’'* 
(.lardiuor, one of the memh(U'.s for Dublin, who was aggrieved 
with the Government because they hud not given him a peerage 

’ Sam. Maxwell to Cliavli'nuint, • March 20, 1784 (most secret and 
.Tan, 2, ,17K4. C’karU'iiiout. conlidciil ial), liutland to Sydney. 

S(H^ his remarkalilo li'tt(*rs, Bar- Suo, too, (Irattan’s JJfe, iii. 137, 1)58. 
ritiKtim, Jfisr- and Fall of the Mek < lUiLland to Sydney, Feb. 20, 27, 
AaO'iv/, c. xjc. 1784. Irish Park J)i'b. ii. 'AIL 
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wliiciL had been promised,^ placed Himself at the Head of tlie 
movement, and He was afterwards supported by Flood. 

Resolutions in favour of protecting duties were more tHan 
once introduced, and the question was debated at great lengtH, 
and with great ability. It was argued that Irish industries could 
never really flourish unless Parliament adopted the policy of giving 
native manufactures a decided preference in the Home market. 
History, the supporters of the resolutions said, proved that Eng- 
land and France, and* every other country which was at liberty 
to pursue its own interest, Had uniformly pursued this plan, and 
they only asked the Irish Parliament to follow the example of 
Great Britain herself, ‘ of all her wise ministers and of all her wise 
Parliaments since the Revolution.’ A poor country could never, 
without protective duties, compete even in her domestic market 
with a far more wealthy neighbour. The long-established 
manufactures of England could always undersell the unprotected 
industries of Ireland. Great capitalists could easily afford some 
temporary loss in order to drive feebler rivals from the field, and 
the English manufacturer was ready to give two years’ credit, 
while the Irish trader could not give more than six months. 
The Irish woollen manufacture, which England had formerly so 
absolutely suppressed, had been in some small degree revived 
since the more liberal legislation of the last few years 5 but in 
spite of the peculiarly excellent quality of Irish wool, it was 
impossible to maintain it, for while prohibitory laws still ex- 
cluded Irish wool from the English market, an overwFelm.ing 
English competition crushed it at home. ^ The only way to 
serve the manufacturers of Ireland was to put them on an equal 
footing with the English artists, to lay such duties on the 
import of woollens as might serve to counterbalance the great 
capitals of the English, the low price of their wool, and their 
great exactness in furnishing goods.’ Prohibitory duties were not 
asked, and the demand was not made in any spirit of hostility 


^ See in the privately printed 
Butland correspondence letters of 
Pitt to Rutland, Eeb. l,and of Buck- 
ingham to Pitt, Jan. 2S, 1785. Buck- 
ingliam says of Gardiner : ‘ I certainly 
held myself authorised to hold it [a 
peerage] out to him in case of his 
support, which he pronaised, slating, 


however, that he had pledged himscl C 
to move that question [pi'otectiiig* 
duties] after the recess, but that ho 
would take the first moment to quit 
ir, and to return to that system from 
which he had been driven by Lord 
Northington.’ 
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to England. It arose ' from a commiseration for tlie distresses 
of the wretched inhabitants of the country, and not from any 
party spirit or factious motive whatsoever.’ The primary cause 
of the prevailing distress is to be found ^ in a radical error of 
our commercial system, which nothing but the interference of 
the Legislature can effectually remove.’ ^ England has flourished 
from adopting protecting duties, and Ireland has sunk by neglect 
of them.’ ^ Will any man in this House refuse to put the Irish 
manufacturer upon an equal footing with the Englishman ? 
Is it possible that so just, so equitable a proposition can be 
rejected ? ’ 

Such arguments, urged at a time of acute commercial dis- 
tress, and supported by the example of nearly every country in 
Europe, and by numerous petitions from the manufacturing 
classes, could hardly fail to have much influence on opinion, but 
the demand was strenuously resisted. Foster, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who led the opposition, urged that the prevail- 
ing distress was much more local, and much more due to tem- 
porary causes than had been said ; that the effect of protective 
duties would be, that Irish manufactures would deteriorate in 
quality and increase in price ; that the measure the House was 
asked to adopt would inevitably throw England into an attitude 
of hostility, and produce reprisals, and that the probable result 
of such reprisals would be the total ruin of the principal industry 
of Ireland. The Irish linen manufacture mainly depended on 
the English market. The immense importance of that market 
was shown by the fact that while the whole value of English 
manufactures imported into Ireland was less than one million, 
Irish linens alone exported to England were valued at a million 
and a half.' England encouraged them by a small bounty, but 
this was a trifling matter and might be easily replaced. She 
assisted the manufacture much more effectually by admitting it 
to her market duty free. This was her compensation for the 
many Irish industries she had suppressed and excluded, and if 
this liberty were withdrawn the effects would be most ‘calami- 
tous. England would transfer her linen trade to Germany, and 
Irish linen would be excluded by heavy duties from her market, 
as it already was from the chief markets on the Continent. 

* Irhh Varl. Del?, iv. 129. 
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to England. It arose ^ from a commiseration for the distresses 
of the wretched inhabitants of the country, and not from any 
jDarty spirit or factious motive whatsoever.’ The primary cause 
of the prevailing distress is to be found ^ in a radical error of 
our commercial system, which nothing but the interference of 
the Legislature can effectually remove.’ ^ England has flourished 
from adopting protecting duties, and Ireland has sunk by neglect 
of them.’ ^ Will any man in this House refuse to put the Irish 
manufacturer upon an equal footing with the Englishman ? 
Is it possible that so just, so equitable a proposition can be 
rejected ? ’ 

Such arguments, urged at a time of acute commercial dis- 
tress, and supported by the example of nearly every country in 
Europe, and by numerous petitions from the manufacturing 
classes, could hardly fail to have much influence on opinion, but 
the demand was strenuously resisted. Foster, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, who led the opposition, urged that the prevail- 
ing distress was much more local, and much more due to tem- 
porary causes than had been said ; that the effect of protective 
duties would be, that Irish manufactures would deteriorate in 
quality and increase in price ; that the measure the House was 
asked to adopt would inevitably throw England into an attitude 
of hostility, and produce reprisals, and that the probable result 
of such reprisals would be the total ruin of the principal industry 
of Ireland. The Irish linen manufacture mainly depended on 
the English market. The immense importance of that market 
was shown by the fact that while the whole value of English 
manufactures imported into Ii^oland was less than one million, 
Irish linens alone exported to England were valued at a million 
and a lialf.^ England encouraged them by a small bounty, but 
tins was a trifling matter and might be easily replaced. She 
assisted the manufacture much more effectually by admitting it 
to her market duty free. This was her compensation for the 
many Irish industries she had suppressed and excluded, and if 
this liberty were withdrawn the effects would be most calami- 
tous. England would transfer her linen trade to Germany, and 
Irish linen would be excluded by heavy duties from her market, 
as it already was from the chief markets on the Continent. 

* Irh?i Varl. iv, 129. 
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These arguments did not convince the mannhictnrers, and it 
was remarked that none of the linen manufacturers opposed 
the petition for protecting duties, while some of the most con- 
siderable actively supported it, maintaining that the country 
was likely to gain more by moderate duties than she could 
suffer from any proceeding which Great Britain could find it her 
interest to take.^ The political dangers of entering into a com- 
mercial contest with England were probably more keenly felt, 
and the resolutions in favour of protecting duties were rejected 
by overwhelming majorities. The House of Commons, how- 
ever, felt that something must be done to meet the wishes of 
the distressed manufactux'ers, and that a future conflict with 
England on commercial questions could only bo averted by 
a commercial arrangement on the basis of reciprocal advan- 
tages. After some discussion, an address to the King was 
unanimously voted on May 13, 1784, in which, after warm pro- 
testations of gratitude and loyalty, the House expressed tlieir 
hope ^ that the interval between the close of the present session 
and the beginning of the next, will afford sufficient opportunity 
for forming a wise and well-digested plan for a liberal arrange- 
ment of commercial intercourse between Great Britain and 
Ireland to be then brought forward,’ and added ^ that his faithful 
Commons humbly beg leave to assure his Majesty that such a 
plan, formed upon the broad basis of reciprocal advantage, would 
be the most effectual means of strengthening the Empire at largo, 
and cherishing the common interest and brotherly affection of 
both kingdoms.’ ^ 

This address had afterwards important consequences. Some 
new bounties on manufactures were about the same time granted, 
and a measure was taken which exercised an influence of the 
most powerful kind on Irish agriculture. Foster’s Corn Law of 
1784, granting large bounties on the exportation of corn and 
imposing heavy duties on its importation, is one of the capital 
facts in Irish history. In a few years it changed the face of the 
land, and made Ireland to a great extent an arable instead of a 
pasture country. 

I have devoted, in a former volume, a considerable space to 
the causes and effects of the immense predominance of pasture 
^ IHslh Pafl. Del, iii. 130-138. * Ibid. iii. 223, 
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in Ireland during tLe earlier years of the century. The great 
and dominant cause was, I believe, that nature has made 
Ireland a supremely good pasture country, while as a wheat- 
growing country it is much below the average of Europe ; but 
there were, as we have seen, many subsidiary causes strengthen- 
ing the tendency. Such were the penal laws ,* the political and 
social insecurity which made landlords prefer the simplest type 
of property; the bad forming which was prevalent; the unjust 
exemption of pasture from the burden of tithes ; the fact that 
the bulk of the population, and that section which increased 
most rapidly, lived not upon bread but upon potatoes. It was 
also a very important consideration that England, till near the 
close of the century, was a wheat-exporting country. Ireland 
could find no steady market there, for, except in years of great 
scarcity, importation was discouraged by heavy duties, and in 
good years English corn, encouraged by the large English 
bounty on exportation, and checked by no duty in Ireland, 
flowed in, in overwhelming quantities, and beat down the price 
of native corn. 

The evils of this state of things were peculiarly felt on 
account of the great want of manufactures. In the eighteenth, 
as in the jiineteenth century, the main economical evil of Ireland 
was the small number of its productive industries. The great 
want of a variety of employments had thrown the population 
to an unhealthy degree for subsistence on the soil, and pasture 
could only support a much smaller population than tillage. 
Several laws had already been passed, chiefly in periods of great 
distress, for the encouragement of tillage, but most of them 
were perfectly inefficient. English influence dominated in Iiush 
legislation, and would suffer no measure that could interfere 
with the English corn trade, and Irish landlords, for the reasons 
I have mentioned, had a general leaning towards pasture. 
Some bounties on exportation were granted in 1707, but they 
were far smaller than those in England, and they only came 
into operation when the price had sunk to a level which it 
scarcely ever reached. They were slightly increased in 1756, 
in 1765, and in 1774, but were still too low to have any con- 
siderable effect. The Act of 1729, making it compulsory to 
till five acres in every hundred, was little more than a dead 

A A 2 
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letter, and no great result can have followed from the Act of 
1765, which offered premiums to the landlords and farmers in 
each county who had the largest quantities of corn on stands 
four feet high, and with flagstones at the top. ' Some consider- 
able effect in stimulating tillage is, however, said to have been 
produced by those curious Acts which offered bounties on the 
inland carriage, and a few years later on the carriage, by the 
coast, of corn to Dublin; and under these Acts, 882,149L was 
paid in bounties between 1762 and 1784.^ But the great and 
decisive impulse towards tillage in Ireland was not produced 
until the memorable law of Foster, which was modelled on the 
English corn laws, as they had existed since the Eevelution, 
It granted a bounty of Ss. 4id. a barrel on the export of wheat 
as long as the home price was not above 27s. a barrel; and 
other verj considerable bounties on the exportation of flour, 
barley, rye, oats, and peas ; and it at the same time laid a duty 
of lOs. a barrel on imported wheat when the home price was 
under 30s. ; and a number of other duties, varying according to 
the home price, on the importation of the other articles that 
have been mentioned.^ 

As I have already observed, the value of corn bounties was 
one of the points on which the opinions of the eighteenth cen- 
tury differed most widely from those of our own generation. In 
Ireland it was the almost unanimous belief of all the most com- 
petent authorities towards the close of the century, that the 
corn bounties of Foster had proved an inestimable benefit to 
the nation. Newenham, who of all writers has most fully exa- 
mined the economical condition of Ireland in the period we 
are considering, described Foster’s Act as incomparably the 
most beneficent Irish measure of the eighteenth century, and 
as especially, and in the highest degree, beneficial to the 
small farmers and labourers. From that time, he maintains, 
acute distress in Ireland ceased;® manufactures flourished in 
consequence of increased profits in agriculture ; and while popu- 

' Neweuham’s View of the Natural, ® 23 & 24: Geo. III. o. 19. This is 

* JPolitical, and Commercial Cireum- a very long and complicated Act. 
stances of Ireland This vain- The reader may lind a tolerable ab- 

able book contains the fullest account stract of its provisions in Newenliam, 
1 know, of the corn legislation in pp. 213, 214. 

Ireland. . “ P. 143. 
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lation rapidly augmented, the well-being of all classes steadily 
rosed These views appear to have been very generally held, and 
the corn bounties received the warm and almost unanimous ap- 
probation of Parliament. It is impossible, indeed, to question the 
magnitude of the change that followed them. Vast pasture lands 
were rapidly broken up into small tillage farms ; corn mills were 
erected in every quarter of the land, and a great corn trade was 
produced. The quantity of corn, meal, and flour exported in 
twelve years after the passing of the Act exceeded that which 
was exported in the eighty-four years that preceded it. Its value 
in ten years after 1785 was about four millions and a quarter.^ 
The l^ge number of farmers who held leases for life or for a 
considerable period, that had not yet expired, made great and 
sudden gains, and there was a rapid rise in the rental of land. 
Newenham, writing in 1808, expressed his belief ^that since 
the year 1782 the rent of land, which a short time before that 
year had begun to fall in many places, has been much more 
tlian doubled in all parts of Ireland one with another, more 
than trebled in many ; and that the greatest rise has been in 
those counties where tillage has been most pursued ; ’ while the 
average price of agricultural labour, which was only 6^d. when 
Arthur Young visited Ireland, had risen in the next thirty 
years to 10|-cJ. Foster’s Act, he says, ^ may fairly be con- 
sidered as the great primary cause of the unprecedented increase 
of wages that has taken place in Ireland since the year 1778.’ ^ 
Modern economists of the school of Adam Smith, will pro- 
bahly refuse to attribute to the corn bounties the undoubted 
progress and prosperity of Irish agriculture in the last sixteen 
years of the century, and will point to other causes which 
made tillage at that time unusually profitable. It may, however, 
1 think, be truly claimed for Foster's Act, that in a country where 


^ See the very elaborate examina- 
tion of the subject in Newenham’s 
Vinv of tlhG OlrcMmstamces of Irolamd, 
and in the same writer’s work on The 
Pop'ulation of Ireland^ pp. 44'-^5C). 
Sec, too, Orumpe’s Mmy on the Thn- 
plof/oiwnt of the Peoj^le (1703), pp, 
2 g 6-273 ; Mull ala’s Plow of Irish, 
Af'a'm ftioae the Ilerolntion^W. 128- 
Hjl. P)Oi,h Newenham and Clriimpe 
artj,uc elaboraixdy against the views 
ol Adam Smith on Lbc suldccb. 


One of the very few instances of a 
contemporary unfavourable view of 
the corn bounties in Ireland, will be 
found in a memorial of Kich. Burke 
to Hiindas. Burke’s Corresjjondenvcy 
iv. 46-57. The writer, however, 
admits that the corn trade created 
by the bount-ies, was at first very 
lucrative. 

Newenham’s OifO'mmtances of 
Irelmd, pp. 215, 216. 

* Ibid. p)p 230, 231, 
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there was very little capital and enterprise, it turned agriculture 
decisively and rapidly in this profitable direction. It was enacted 
at tbe time when the growth of the manufacturing population 
in England had begun to press heavily on the nation's means of 
subsistence. England ceased to be a wheat-exporting country. 
Her vast market was thrown open to Irish corn, and a few years 
later the great French War raised the price of wheat almost to a 
famine rate and made the profits of corn culture proportionately 
large. 

It is quite true that a great and sudden increase of pro- 
sperity is never likely to be a permanent benefit to an impro- 
vident and uneducated people. The corn bounties ap’pear to 
have contributed largely to that excessive subdivision of farms 
which became ultimately so disastrous ; to inodes of cultivation 
* which, in order to obtain large and speedy returns, exhausted 
and impoverished the soil ; to an inci'ease of population out of 
all proportion to the permanent resources of the country.^ The 
artificial system which turned into a wheat-growing country a 
land which nature had intended for pasture was necessarily 
transient, and with the great fall of prices that followed the 
peace and with the subsequent adoption by England of the 
policy of Free Trade the whole economical condition of Ireland 
was again changed. But during the closing years of the 
eighteenth century, legislation and circumstances had un- 
doubtedly combined to give an immense impulse to agriculture, 
and on agriculture more than on any other single influence the 
prosperity of Ireland depended. 

These results, however, were not immediately attained, and 
the rejection of the protecting duties in 1784 at first produced 
considerable disturbances. Eutland had soon to report a long 
series of outrages in the metropolis of the most dangerous kind. 
The soldiers were more than once called in to repress them, 
and they became the objects of fierce popular animosity. 
Several were brutally houghed by butchers in the streets, and 
the crime assumed such dimensions that a special Act was 
passed to make the offence capital, and to throw the support 
of the wounded soldiers on the district if the culprit was not 

^ See the powerful statement of M‘Cullocli’s Aooomit of t7t,e BritUli 
the case against corn bounties in i. 438, 531, 532. 
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detected.' Many tradesmen or artisans, who had imported 
English goods, or worked at low wages or in branches of 
manufacture to which they had not been bred, or who had 
come up from the country to work in Dublin when Dublin 
workmen were on strike, were tarred and feathered after the 
American fashion or otherwise ill-used. On one occasion a 
man, who had been concerned in some of these outrages, being 
publicly whipped, the mob attacked the soldiers on guard, 
who fired, killed one man, and wounded several others. On 
another a threatening mob burst into the gallery of the 
House of Commons, and it was necessary to call in soldiers 
to ejebt them. On a third the Duke of Eutland was hooted 
in a theatre. A paving Act, which was supposed to press 
heavily on the poorer ratepayers, was the cause, or, as the 
Government believed, the pretext, of new disturbances. Houses 
were attacked, members of Parliament were insulted, threatening 
letters became very common, and a press of the most savage 
and seditious nature had arisen. One paper, called ‘ The Volun- 
teer’s Journal,’ was especially conspicuous for its scarcely dis- 
guised advocacy of assassination, and three men were actually 
arrested on a charge of being concerned in a conspiracy for as- 
sassinating seven members of Parliament, who were conspicuous 
in opposing protecting duties. With inefficient watchmen, 
timid magistrates, and a fierce mob, these outrages passed al- 
most unpunished. There were vague rumours, resting on no 
real evidence, that Prench influence was concerned in them, and 
that officers of the Irish brigade in the French service had 
secretly come over to Ireland. It was, however, the firm con- 
viction of the Lord-Lieutenant that some of the ^master manu- 
facturers ’ were at the bottom of the outrages, and that consider- 
able sums had been subscribed to foster them.^ 

' 23 & 24 Geo. III. c. 66. there is no doubt of their design to 

2 Feb. 20, April 12, 1784, Rutland commit private assassination. Every 
to Sydney (secret and contidential). discovery we make tends to confirm 
Next day Orde wrote, * We are really it, and the gloriom idea is kept alive 
in a very disagreeable situation in by the encouragements of the news- 
respect to internal disorder. Those papers and the pulpits. . . . It is a 
accursed manufacturers, pent up in damnable scene, and I most cordially 
a vile suburb oi: the city, are brooding detest it.’ Orde to Nepean, April 18, 
mischief upon the instigation, no 1784. There are several other letters 
doubt, of more considerable persons on the subject, written in the spring 
among the weavers. Their machina- and summer of 1784. See, too, /mA 
tions aio the more alarming, because Bab, ii. 410-421, iii. 147-158. 
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Tliey appear to have been almost exclusively confined to 
Dublin. In April, Eutland, while describing their magnitude; 
added, have the satisfaction at the same time to find that 
the country is in a perfect state of quiet. The judges have 
finished their circuits, and at no place whatsoever did the 
grand juries show any spirit of discontent or any attempt at 
innovation. I hear of violence nowhere but in the metropolis.’ ^ 
Even in Dublin the disturbances, though for a time very 
serious, in a few months subsided, and a Press Bill, which was 
introduced by Foster, did much to check them. It provided that 
the true names of every newspaper proprietor must be regis- 
tered ; made receiving or offering money for printing or forbear- 
ing to print libels a high misdemeanour, and prevented the sale 
of unstamped papers in the streets.^ Towards the close of the 
year, however, the Whiteboy disturbances broke out again with 
great violence in the county Kilkenny and spread widely over 
several counties. 

An incident, which occurred in Dublin in the spring of 1784, 
added seriously to the alarm. The ^ Liberty ’ corps of the 
volunteers — so called because it was recruited in the Earl of 
Meath’s liberties, where the woollen manufacturers chiefly dwelt 
— thought fit without consulting any other volunteers to adver- 
tise for recruits, and enlisted about two hundred of the lowest 
class, who were chiefly Roman Catholics. Such a proceeding 
was wholly contrary to the wishes of Charlemont, to the general 
custom of the volunteers, and to the law which forbade Catholics 
to carry arms without licence, and at a time when the spirit of 
outrage was so rife in Dublin it was peculiarly dangerous. The 
other corps of the volunteers marked their disapprobation by re- 
fusing to join the Liberty corps at their exercises ; but neither 
the Government nor the leaders of the volunteers ventured to 
take the decisive step of disarming the new recruits, and the 
example of Catholic enlistment began to spread.^ 

' Eutland to Sydney, April 28, appearance, and upon being men in 
1784. substantial circumstances, would not 

“ 23 & 24 Geo. III. 0.28; Irish submit to unite with the meanest 
JParl. Deh, iii. 154. and poorest rank ; and I expected 

^ ‘I was satisfied that the old that the expense of clothing and 
corps, who are very completely ap- arming the people, the encourage- 
pointed and pique themselves as ment the plan must give to idleness, 
gentlemen upon their manners and and the dislike of other corps to the 
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The change, indeed, which was now taking place in the 
’character of the volunteer body, was especially alarming. The 
original volunteers had consisted of the flower of the Protestant 
yeomanry, commanded by the gentry of Ireland, and in addition 
to their services in securing the country from invasion in a time 
of great national peril, they had undertaken to preserve its in- 
ternal peace, and had discharged with admirable efficiency the 
functions of a great police force. But after the signature of 
peace, and, again, after the dissolution of the Volunteer Con- 
vention, a great portion of the more respectable men connected 
with the movement considered their work done and retired from 
the ranks, and they were being replaced by another and wholly 
different class. The taste for combining, arming, and drilling 
had spread, and had descended to the lower strata of society. 
Demagogues had arisen who sought by arming and organising 
volunteers to win political power, and who gathered around them 
men who desired for very doubtful purposes to obtain arms. 
Grattan, who at all times dreaded and detested anything that 
withdrew, political movements in Ireland from the control and 
guidance of the gentry, was one of the first to denounce the 
change. ‘ I would now draw the attention of the House,’ he 
said, ^ to the alarming measure of drilling the lowest classes of 
the populace. . . . The old, the original, volunteers had become 
respectable because they represented the property of the nation, 
but attempts had been made to arm the poverty of the kingdom. 
They had originally been the armed property of Ireland. Were 
they to become the armed beggary ? ’ ^ The populace,’ he added, 
^ differ much and should be clearly distinguished from the 
people,’ and he spoke of the capital that has been drained, the 
manufacturers who have been deterred, the character of the 
nation that has been sunk by indiscriminate arming, and by 
the establishment of representative bodies unconnected with 
Parliament.* 

The debates of this year furnish many illustrations of the 
growing evil. One speaker complained that_ men whom the 
old volunteers emphatically repudiated, and with whom they 

measure, would frustrate the attempt. Rutland to Sydney, May 19, 24, 1784. 
Tiie event hitherto has in a great * Irish. Pari. Peh. iv. 41, 42. 
degree justified my expectations.’ See, too, pp. 237, 238. 
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refused in any way to associate, men of no property and of every 
persuasion,’ were of tbeir own autliority forming themselves 
into separate armed coi’ps. In Kerry, men calling themselves 
volunteers beat off one of his Majesty’s sloops of war with their 
small arms, and in many places men assuming the same name 
were in receipt of daily pay. Another speaker stated that in 
some of the recent Dublin riots volunteers had remained abso- 
lutely passive, and refused when summoned to assist the civil 
power. A third had seen two sergeants, in back parts of 
Dublin, drilling two parties of seventy or eighty ragged and 
dt'ingorous-looking ruillans, and when he accosted them he found 
tliat they were acting entirely on their own authority, being de- 
termined, as they told him, that when a rebellion or disturb- 
jinco broke out, they would have armed men at their command. 
IVitzgibbon, wlio was now Attorney-General, said that the great 
majorit.y of the original volunteers had hung up their arms and 
.rcf/ii'cd to cultivate tlio arts of peace, and that their places were 
often taken by men of the worst character. He asserted that 
OTIC corps, called the ‘ Sons of the Shamrock,’ had voted every 
Dronclinuin of character an honorary member, and that he had 
liimself seen resolutions inviting the French to Ireland, and 
enihusiastic eulogies of LeAvis XVI. It was reported that 
<.)lliccrs of the Irish, brigade in the French service had come 
over to ongagG volunteers. The law forbidding Catholics 
to cany arms without licence had hitherto been enforced, 
iiiul it wa.s regmalcd even by tlio Catholic gentry as of vital 
imi:)oriance to tlio p('aco of the country, for while the more 
r(‘si)(‘ct4ibIo Catholics readily obtained licences, it gave the 
Govormmmt tlio power of restraining, in a very lawless and 
turliulent country, the great masses of the rabble from the posses- 
sion of arms. But now, under the colour of volunteering, and in 
direct didiance, not only of the letter of the law, but also of the 
wisIicH of the couwnander of the volunteers, an extensive and in- 
discuaininato a,rming of Catholics was going on, and the Lord- 
Ijioutenant complained tliat great quantities of arms were being 
scattered through the very lowest section of the population.^ 
In Ulster, it is true, the volunteers retained much of their 

» Inifh Pari Pah. iv. 22.'^, 227, 270, 2S0, 204. See, too, tlie letters of 
Euilaud aud Urdu during* tUo latter hall! of 1784, 
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primitive character, and Oharlemont for many years presided at 
their annual reviews^ but in other parts of the country, and 
especially in Dublin, the change was very marked. In a letter 
written in 1793, Oharlemont, while deploring the shameful and 
utter degradation of the Dublin volunteers, incidentally mentioned 
that though he was still their nominal commander; they had, for 
many years past, in no one instance asked his advice, nor had 
they ever taken it when it was offered.^ 

The disquiet caused by these things was very evident. In 
the House it was frequently expressed, and when a partisan of 
the volunteers recalled the former votes of thanks to the volun- 
teers, and proposed another similar vote, Gardiner moved an 
amendment, which was strongly supported by Grattan and 
carried by a great majority, expressing high approbation of 
those who since the conclusion of the war had retired to culti- 
vate the blessing of peace. ^ The letters of the Lord-Lieutenant 
for some time showed the anxiety with which he regarded the 
continuance of the volunteer movement and especially the arming 
of Catholics. The creation of a purely Protestant militia was 
the favourite remedy, but both the English and Irish Govern- 
ments agreed that an attempt to disarm or even to prohibit 
the volunteers would be extremely dangerous, and that it was 
best to trust to the probability that in times of peace they 
would dwindle away.^ The prevision was on the whole justi- 
fied; in a few years complaints on the subject almost ceased; 
but a portion of the volunteers were still in arms when the 
French Revolution called all the disaffected elements in Ireland 
into activity. 

By far the greater part of the disturbances of 1784 and 1785 
were probably due to no deeper cause than commercial depres- 
sion acting upon a very riotous population, and with the return 
of prosperity they gradually ceased ; but there was a real and 
dangerous element of political agitation mixing with the social 
disquietude. The decisive rejection of Flood’s Reform Bill, in 
spite of the many petitions in its favour, and the refusal of the 

' Oharlemont to Haliday, Feb. 1784:; English instructions to Rut- 
26, 1703. land, Jan. 11, 1785; Sydney to Rub- 

2 Pari. JDel. iv. 266-207. land, Jan. 7, 1786 ; Rutland to Sydney, 

Orde to Nepean, Feb. 10, 1785. Feb. 27, 1786. 

* See Rutland to Sydney, Oct. 25, 
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House of Opmmoiis to impose protective duties stimulated 
political agitation, and the question of the Catholic franchise 
now began to rise into prominence. Several of the opponents of 
hlootrs Reform Bill had made the omission of the Roman Catholics 
an argument against it ; ^ and some of its supporters accused 
the G overnment of raising the Catholic question in order to divide 
and weaken the reform, ers.^ On the other hand a democratic party 
liacl arisen, who, following the advice of the Bishop of Derry, coii- 
t e tided that the best way of breaking down the power of the aris- 
tocrn,cy and carrying* parliamentary reform was to offer the fran- 
cliise to the Catholics, and thus enlist the great body of the nation 
in tlie agitation. Dr. Richard Price the eminent Nonconformist 
minislier who was so prominent among the reformers in Eng- 
land, wrote to the volunteers, / I cannot help wishing that the 
right of voting could be extended to papists of property in com-r 
mon with Protest ants ; ’ and Todd Jones, one of the members for 
Lisburn, published a letter to his constituents strongly advo- 
cating tlio measure. In July 1784 an address in this sense was 
presented to Lord Charlemont by the Ulster volunteers who were 
reviewed at Bc^liast, but Charlemont in his reply, while reitera- 
ting his adhesion to parliamentary reform, pronounced himself 
strongly against Catholic suffrage.^ 

In Dublin a small knot of violent and revolutionary re- 
formers, chieily of the shopkeeper class, had arisen, and some of 
them wore members of the Corporation. Napper Tandy, the 
sou of ail iroiimongor in the city, was the most conspicuous, and 
ho aderwards rosti to great notoriety. By the exertions of this 
party, mt'oi-ings in favour of reform were held in Dublin. A 
pca-maueut comniiiteo was created, and in June 1784 this coin- 
nilttei^ invited t<lie sluu'iffs of the different counties to call moet- 
iugs for the purpose of electing delegates to meet in Dublin in 
the ensuing October. This was an attempt to revive in another 
form the convention of tlu^ previous year, w^ith this great dis- 
tinction, iliat it was to have no connection with any armed force, 


' J'mh Pari Prh. ul 54, Gil, 69. 

* Sou a pamphlet by Sir Lucius 
O’Briou, called A (Jkuim of Comfort 
in this dUtmoted Mmyvr& (London, 
1785), 

'' Grattan’s Zv/c, iiL a28~2:U). 
Hut land, in relating this, says that 


Charlcmont’s answer ‘brought upon 
him the most virulent abuse in the 
public prints, but it is no more than 
the lot of every man, who diilers in 
the smallest degree from whatever 
may be the popular cry of tlu3 mo- 
ment.’ To Sydney, July 21, 1784. 
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but was to be a true representative of tlie Irish Protestants. In 
aiany quarters the idea was accepted with alacrity, and the Go- 
verninent did not distinctly challenge the legality of the con- 
gress; but Pitzgibbon, by a strained and nnusnal construction 
of law, treated the conduct of the high sheriff of the county 
of Dublin, in summoning a meeting to elect delegates, as a con- 
tempt of the Court of King’s Bench ; proceeded against him 
before that court by the method of ^ attachment,’ and without 
the intervention of a jury caused him to be condemned to 
a small fine. The legality of this proceeding was much dis- 
puted by Flood, and by lawyers in the Parliaments both of 
England and Ireland. Erskine was consulted on the subject, 
and he wrote a remarkable letter in which he asserted that 
the conduct of the King’s Bench judges was such a gross and 
daring usurpation that it would justify their impeachment, 
and that the precedent, if acquiesced in, would be in the 
highest degree fatal to liberty in both countries.^ 

The feeling in favour of reform continued to be very strong 
throughout the country, and it was accompanied with great 
irritation against the majority in Parliament. The prediction of 
Flood that without a reform of Parliament there was no security 
for the stability of the presont Constiiiution, and that a corrupt 
majority might one day ovoriiurii it, had sunk deeply in the 
popular mind, and petitions to the King poured in from many 
quarters, describing the House of Commons as having wholly 
lost the confidence of the nation and fallen completely into the 
hands of a corrupt oligarchy. One petition which came from 
Belfast 2 attracted special Jiotico from its openly revolutionary 
character. It stated that the majority was ^ illegally returned 
by the mandates of Jjorcls of J-^arliamcnt and a few great Com- 
moners, either for indigent boroughs whore scarcely any inhabi- 
tants exist or for consuhn*a.blo towns whore the elective franchise 
is unjustly confined to a few . , . that the House of Commons 

^ Grattan’s iii. 221 220. I in the best light it can admit of. 

am quite incompetent to give any Still, I think it a matter of great 
opinion on the Hubjoct. Pitt in a dcdicacy and caution, and enough 
private letter to Ordc (Jan. 12, nsn) has been done already.’ — Privately 
writes, ‘I have had sonic convensiition printed Correfijmidence of Pitt ami 
with your Attorney-General on tlie Ihdlwmh 
subject of the atlachnu-nt.s, who do- July 1784- 

i'entls liis cause very ably and puts ic 
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is not the representative of a nation, bnt of mean and venal 
boroughs . . . that the price of a seat in Parliament is as well 
ascertained as that of the cattle of the fields,’ and that although 
the united voice of the nation had been raised in favour of a 
substantial reform, yet ‘ the abuse lying in the very frame and 
disposition of Parliament itself, the weight of corruption crushed 
with ignominy and contempt the temperate petitions of the 
people.’ Under these circumstances, said the petitioners, the re- 
peated abuses and perversion of the representative trust amounted 
to a virtual abdication and forfeiture in the trustees, and they 
had summoned ‘ a civil convention of representatives to be freely 
chosen by every county and city and great town in Ireland . . . 
with authority to determine in the name of the collective body 
on such measures as are most likely to re-establish the Constitu- 
tion on a pure and permanent basis.’ They accordingly asked the 
King to dissolve the Parliament and ^ to give eflS-cacy to the de- 
termination of the convention of actual delegates, either by issu- 
ing writs agreeably to such plan of reform as shall by them be 
deemed adequate, or by co-operating with them in other steps 
for restoring the Constitution.’ 

In such language it is easy to recognise the strong demo- 
cratic fervour which was arising in the North, but the gentry of 
Ireland had in general no sympathy with such views, and al- 
though, in spite of all obstacles, the congress met in October 1784, 
and again in the following January, it proved to be a body of 
very little importance. Nearly all the more important persons 
either openly discountenanced it or only consented to be elected 
in order to keep out more dangerous men. Sir Edward Newen- 
ham., a warm partisan of Flood, a strong advocate of parliamen- 
tary reform, and also a strong opponent of Catholic suffrage, 
seems to have been the most prominent of its active members. 
The Bishop of Derry did not attend. Flood only appeared once. 
The Catholic question speedily divided the members, and little 
resulted from the congress except some declamatory addresses 
in favour of parliamentary reform which had very little effect 
upon opinion. 

It is a question of much difficulty whether the Catho- 
lics themselves took any considerable part in these agitations. 
For a long period an almost death-like torpor hung over the 
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body, and tliougli they formed the great majority of the Irish 
people they hardly counted even in movements of opinion. Even 
when they were enrolled in volunteer corps there were no traces 
of Catholic leaders. There was, it is true, still a Catholic com- 
mittee which watched over Catholic interests ; Lord Kenmare 
and a few other leading Catholics were in frequent communica- 
tion with the Government; two or three Catholic bishops at 
this time did good service in repressing Whitehoyism, and Dr. 
Troy, who was then Bishop of Ossory, received the warm thanks 
of the Lord-Lieutenant,^ but for the most part the Catholics 
;tood wholly apart from political agitation. The well-known 
Father O’Leary indeed had one day visited the Volunteer Con- 
vention in 1783 and had been received with presented arms and 
enthusiastic applause, and one of the corps had even given him 
the honorary dignity of their chaplain.^ In the same Convention 
when the Bishop of Derry brought forward the question of 
Catholic suffrage a strange and very scandalous episode occurred. 
Sir Boyle Roche, a member of Parliament who was well known 
for his buffoonery, but who was also a prominent and a shrewd 
debater, closely connected with the Government and chamberlain 
at the Castle, rose and asserted that Lord Kenmare having heard 
that the question was about to be raised had sent through him 
a message explicitly disavowing on the part of the Catholics any 
wish to take part in elections. Such a communication at such 
a time had naturally great weight, but it was speedily followed 
by a resolution from the Catholic Committee declaring that it 
was totally unknown to them, and a few days later by a letter 
from Lord Kenmare stating that no such message had been 
sent, and that the use of his name was entirely unauthorised. 
Sir Boyle Roche afterwards explained that he considered the 
conduct of the Bishop and his associates so dangerous that ^ the 
crisis had arrived in which Lord Kenmare 'and the heads of 
the Catholic body should step forth to disavow those wild pro- 
jects and to profess their attachment to the lawful powers.’ 
Unfortunately Lord Kenmare and most of the other leading 
Catholics were at this time far from Dublin, and therefore, 
^ authorised only by a knowledge of the sentiments of the persons 
in question,’ he considered himself justified in inventing the 
» ilowdeu, ii. 107, lOS. f England’s IJfe of O'Leary, p, 105. 
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message. It is a strange illustration of the standard of political 
honour prevailing in Ireland that a man who, by his own con- 
fession, had acted in this manner continued to be connected, 
with the Government and a popular speaker in the House of 
Commons. ‘ 

It was true, however, that Lord Kenmare and several other 
prominent Catholics were not favourable to the Convention, 
that their influence was uniformly exerted against political agita- 
tion, and that on this ground many of their co-religionists were 
beginning to desert them.® The question of giving votes to the 
Catholics was first raised with effect by an Anglican bishop 
and by some Presbyterian agitators, but there is reason to believe 
that in Dublin Catholics were being slowly drawn into the 
vortex. A few years later, as we shall see, they were numerous 
among the followers of Napper Tandy, and as early as 1784 the 
Irish Government attributed most of the disturbances to French 
instigation, and a large proportion of the seditious writing to 
Popish priests.* It is now impossible to ascertain how far such 
suspicions w'ere justified. For some months a panic prevailed 
which made men veiy credulous. A thousand rumours, as the 
Chief Secretary himself said, filled the air. False testimony was 
very common. None of the reports that reached the Castle 
appear to have been tested in the law courts, and in a short 
time all serious alarm had passed away. It is, however, 


‘ Grattan’s Life, iii, 119-122. 

- Wyse’s Eutory of the Catholio 
Assooiation, i. lOB. 

® * I have discovered a channel by 
which I hope to get to the bottom of 
all the plots and machinations which 
are contriving in this metropolis. As 
I always expected, the disturbances 
which have been agitated have all 
derived their source from French in- 
huence. There is a meeting in which 
two men named Napper Tandy and 
John Binney, together with others 
who style themselves free citizens, 
assemble. They drink the French 
png on their knees, and their 
declared purpose is a separation 
from England and the establishment 
of the Eoman Catholic religion. At 
their meetings an avowed French 
agent constantly attends, who is no 
other than the person in whose favour 


the French ambassador desired Lord 
Carmarthen to write to me a formal 
introduction. . . . One of this meet- 
ing, alpmed at the dangerous extent 
of their schemes, has confessed, and 
has engaged to discover to me the 
whole intentions of this profligate 
and unprincipled combination.’ Kut- 
land to Sydney (most secret), Aug. 2(1, 
1784. * We are now very certairT that 
most of the_ abominable letters and 
paragraphs in the public papers are 
written by popish priests. We shall, 
I really believe, ^ be very soon able to 
get sufficient evidence which we ma.y 
make use of, to apprehend and arrest 
them. We shall be assisted by the 
principal persons, especially by the 
titular prelates, who are earnest to 
express and manifest their reproba- 
tion of such excesses.’ Orde to 
Nepean (most private), April BO, 1784. 
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antecedently probable that the contagion of political agitation 
was not nnfelt in the Catholic body, and that they were not 
insensible to the overtures of the democratic party. The 
Government at least thought so, and they sent over two or 
three spies to Ireland to ascertain the secret sentiments of the 
Catholics. There is grave reason to believe that among these 
spies was a man whoso literary and social gifts had given him a 
foremost place among the Irish Catholics and whose character 
ranked very high among his contemporaries. Tather O’Leary, 
whose brilliant pen had already been employed to vindicate 
both the loyalty and the faith of the Catholics and to induce 
them to remain attached to the law, appears* to have consented 
for money to discharge an ignominious oflPice for a Government 
which distrusted and despised him.^ 

It may, however, I think, be confidently stated that the 
suspicion of the Government that French influence was at the 
bottom of the disturbances in Ireland, and that an agent con- 
uected with the Frencli ambjissador was directing them, was 
without foundation. For several years, it is true, foreign 
statesmen had given some slight and intermittent attention 
to Irish affairs. We have already seen this in the case of 


1 Sept. 4, 1784, Sydney writos to 
Eutland, ‘ O’Leary has been talked to 
by Mr. Nepean, and be in willing to 
undertake what is wished for a 
year which has been granted him.* 
On Sept. 8 Orde writos to Kopoan. 
thanking him for sending ovcjr a spy 
or detective named Parker, and adds, 
*1 am very giad jiIho tJiat; yon havo 
settled matters with O’Leary, who am 
get at the bottom of all secTfits in whitd i 
the Catholics arc concerned, ami 
are certainly the cliief proniotiors of 
oar present disquietude. Ho imiHli, 
however, be cautiously trust a I, for ho 
is a priest, and if not too much ad- 
dicted to the general vice of his 
brethren here, ho is at least w(dl ao 
quainted with the art of ntising 
alarms for the purpose of <da,iming. 
a merit in doing tlunn away.* On 
Sept. 2B he writes, ‘ We are about to 
make trial of O’Leary’s serrnnms and 
of Parker’s rhapwsodiffs. They mn.y 
be both in their diUerent (iaJlingH of 
very gi'eat use.* The former, if wo 
can depend upon him, has it in hia 
. power to discover to us tins real <lo- 

VOL. VI. 


signs of tho Catholics, from which 
quarter, after all, the real mischief is 
to spring, Tho other can scrape ixii 
acxiuain lance with the great leaders 
of sedition, particularly Napper 
Tandy, and perhaps by that means 
may dive to the bot-tom of his 
Hoesrets.’ On Oct. 17 he writes to 
Nepean, alluding to some rumour 
about C)’Ijea,ry which is not ‘stated, 
* Del Oainpo’s connection with O’Leary, 
or rather O’Leary’s with him, may 
lia,vc given rise to all the report, but 
after all I think it right to be very 
watchful over tho priest and wish 
you to ho so over tho minister. 
'I’hey are all of them designing 
knavoH,’ Tho 01u'i.stiari name of this 
O’Jjoary is nowhesre given, nor is any- 
thing said about his being a monk ; 
and as the surname is a very common 
one, it is possible that tho person re- 
ferre^d to may not have been tlie well- 
known writer. Gonsidoring, however, 
the important position and connec- 
tions attributiUd to this O’Leary, tho 
conjecture is, I fear, an improbable 
one. 

D i: 
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VergenneSj^ and in the correspondence of Lord Oharlemont 
there is a curious letter from St. Petersburg written by Lord 
Carysfort complaining of the evil effects which the Volunteer 
Convention and the growing suspicion on the Continent that 
Ireland was about to follow the example of America were likely 
to have on English influence and on English commercial nego- 
tiations.^ But the very full and confidential correspondence 
which Count d’Adhemar, the French ambassador at London, 
carried on at this time with his Government, sufiiciently shows 
that he had no agent employed in Ireland and little or no 
knowledge of Irish affairs which might not have been derived 
from the public newspapers and from the current political 
gossip of London. Though D’Adh^mar believed firmly in the 
high character and sincerely pacific disposition of Pitt, he was 
persuaded that peace with Prance would only continue as long 
as England was too weak for war. The nation, he said, 
ulcerated by the humiliation of the last war, was implacably 
hostile, and would soon force its Government into a renewed 
struggle. In the interval French influence should be employed 
to injure England wherever she was weak, and the two quarters 
in which it might be most profitably exerted, were India and 
America. In April 1784 he first called attention to affairs of 
Ireland. He mentions the great excitement produced in the 
English as well as the Irish newspapers by Foster’s Press Bill ; 
the skill with, which Fox had already made use of it ; the pro- 
bability that it would assist him in the Westminster election 
which was now pending. He afterwards reports that the 
Viceroy had been attacked on account of the Press Bill ; that 
the Irish corporations were protesting against it; that non- 
importation agreements were multiplying ; that the affairs of 
Ireland were taking a very serious turn. The Government, 
he believed, were anxious to disavow Poster, and a courier had 
started for Ireland for the purpose of suspending the operation 
of the Bill. He knew, from a good source, , that ministers had 
desired to arrest the Bishop of Derry, but were prevented by a 
division in the Council. The Duke of Putland was anxious to 
resign, and the Duchess had lately written to a lady friend in 

^ Vol. iv, pp. 491, 492. 

2 Lord Carysfort to Charlemont, Sept, 10, 1784. Oharlemont Pa 2 ?eT&, 
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England, expressing her anxiety about the incapacity of her 
husband and the frightful growth of the spirit of insurrection. 
There had been a meeting at the Dublin Town Hall, pre- 
sided over by the municipal officers, at which the corrupt con- 
stitution of Parliament was unanimously denounced. ‘ There is 
a military association which has been deliberating about present- 
ing an address to Lewis XVI., the defender of the rights of the 
human race.’ From the accounts of the volunteer reviews it 
appeared to the ambassador, that more than 70,000 men were 
under anus. ‘ Even if no other advantage,’ he added, ‘ came 
from threatening the British coast, the calling this great force 
under arms would have been a great one.’ ^ 

The tension, however, soon passed, and several years elapsed 
before French ministers were seiiously occupied with Ireland. The 
next few years of Irish history were quiet and uneventful, and 
although no groat reform was effected, the growing prosperity 
of the country was very pei’ceptible. The House of Commons 
gave the Government littlo or no trouble, and whatever agita- 
tions or extreme views may have been advocated beyond its 
walls, the most cautious conservative could hardly accuse it 
of any tendency to insubordination or violence. It consisted 
almost entirely of landlords, lawyers, and placemen. Its more 
important discussions show a great deal of oratorical and 
debating talent, much knowledge of the country and consider- 
able administrative power; it was ardently and unanimously 
attached to the Crown and the connection, and the accumulation 
of borough intorosta at the disposal of the Treasury, and the 
habitual custom of ‘ supporting the Zing’s Government,’ gave 
the Government on nearly all questions an overwhelming 
strength. The majority luwl certainly no desire to carry any 
measure of ix'form which would alter their own very secure 
and agreeable position, or expose them to the vicissitudes of 
popular contests, but the intluence of the Government was so 
overwhelming that even in this direction much might have 
been done by Government initiative, and it is remarkable that in 
all the letters of tlie Irish Government opposing parliarnentary 
reform, nothing is said of the impracticability of carrying it. On 

> Ijcttors of Count (VArtlifunax, April 23, May T, June 18, Aug. 3, 17S4, 

Froncli Korcign OIUcu. 
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tie whole, it would be difficult to find a legislative body which, 
was less troublesome to the Executive. There was one subject 
and only one upon which it was recalcitrant. It was jealous to- 
the very highest degree of its own position as an independent 
Legislature, and any measure which appeared even remotely 
designed to restrict its powers and to make it subordinate to 
the British Parliament, produced a sudden and immediate 
revolt. 

The prosperity of the country was advancing, and the revenue 
was rising, but the expenses of the Government still outstripped 
its income, and there were loud complaints of growing e.xtrava- 
gance. Many things had indeed recently conspired to increase 
the national expenditure. Free trade opening out vast markets 
for Irish products, had induced Parliament to give larger bounties 
for the purpose of stimulating native manufactures. Tho 
erection of a magnificent custom-house ; groat works of inland 
navigation ; an augmentation of the salaries of the judges in 
1781 ; additional revenue officers required by an expanding 
trade ; additional officials needed for the New National Bank, 
fell heavily on the finances. In 1783 an independent member 
proposed that the salary of the Lord-Lieutenant should bo 
raised from 16,000?., at which it had been fixed twenty-two 
years before, to 20,000?. It was argued that tho expense of 
tho office was notoriously greater than its salary; that the 
constant residence of the Lord-Lieutenant, tho annual sessions 
of Parliament, and tho increased cost of living had largely aug- 
mented it, and that it was not in accordance with the dignity 
of the nation, that an English nobleman should bo obliged to 
appropriate part of his private fortune to support the poailiou 
of Viceroy of Ireland. The augmentation was refused by Lord 
Northington, but accepted by his successor, and it was speedily 
followed by the addition of 2,000?. a year to the salary of tlio 
Chief Secretary. Strong objections were made to the latter 
proposal, and it appears to have been carried mainly on account 
of a speech of the Attorney-General, who promised that it would 
put an end to the scandalous system of granting great Irish 
offices for life to retiring Chief Secretaries. Some of the chief 
offices in the country had been thus bestowed, and with the single 
exception of Sir John Blaqniere all those who held them lived 
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liabitually in England.^ In 1784 three new judges were ap- 
pointed, and the introduction of annual sessions of Parliament 
invo-lved some necessary and legitimate expenditure, and pro- 
bably contributed not a little both to parliamentary prodigality 
and Government corruption. ^ The contention for parliamentary 
favour/ it was said, ‘ became in a manner perpetual. The doors 
of the temple were never shut/^ and the increased importance 
of the House of Commons made Government more and more 
desirous of securing by pensions and sinecures an overwhelming 
parliamentary influence. 

There was a strong desire to bring back the great Irish ofl&ces 
to the country. In the beginning of the reign of George II. it was 
noticed that among the “habitual absentees were officers of the 
Irish Post Office, whose salaries amounted to 6,000L a year ; the 
Master of the Ordnance ; the Master of the Rolls ; the Lord 
Treasurer and the three Vice-Treasurers ; the four Commissioners 
of the Revenue; the Secretary of State; the Clerks of the 
Crown for Leinster, Ulster, and Munster; the Master of the 
Revels, and even the Secretary of the Lord-Lieutenant.^ One 
of the most scandalous Irish measures in the early years of 
George III. had been the grant of the Irish Chancellorship of 
the Exchequer for life, to Single Speech Hamilton, in 1763. He 
was allowed to treat it as an absolute sinecure, and the manage- 
ment of Irish finances was thrown for many years upon the 
Attorney-General, a busy lawyer who had no special knowledge of 
the subject. Although the value of the post of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was only 1,800 Z. a year, the Government after a long 
negotiation consented in 1784 to buy it back from Hamilton 
by the grant of a life pension on Ireland of 2,500Z. a year,, with 
the power to sell his pension.^ 

The office, however, was admirably bestowed, being granted 
to John Poster, one of the very foremost figures in the Irish 
. Parliament. He was the son of that Chief Baron Poster whom 
Arthur Young had described as one of the ablest men, and one 
of the best and most improving landlords in Ireland,, and he 
had already taken the leading part in the foundation of the 


^ Irish, Pari. Dob. ii. 202-204. 

» Ibid. Vi. 7B, vii. 137, 138. 

* Newonham’s Stdte of Irohud^ 
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^ Irish, Pari. Beb. ii. 406, v. 145,, 
Lii. 365^ ix. 258, 250. 
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National Bank. He was also tlie autlior of some ineasuiH'B 
which had been extremely successful in encouraging the linen 
trade, as well as of the corn bounties which we liavo already 
considered. That excellent judge, Woodlall, described him as 
‘one of the readiest and most clear-headed men of bnsiness' ho 
had ever met with,^ and no one, I think, can read his spet‘ches 
without being struck with the singular ability and the singnlar 
knowledge they disi)lay* Ilis strong opposition to protect.ing 
duties ; his I.h’css Bill, and the prominont and very able pa,rt 
whicli ho took in defence of the conunercial propositions of ] 785, 
made him for a time unpopular in Dublin ; but his high cha- 
racter and his great financial knowledge wtu'o tuiiversally :rc’C(;g- 
nised. In tho autumn of 1785, wlnm Ikny retin*, d from the 
Chair which ho had occupied for more than fourteim yi‘ars, 
Foster was unanimously elected Speakm*, and lu3 held that 
position till tho Union, lie still, liowev('r, occasionally con- 
tributed Botno admirable speechos to tho debn.tes. He was suc- 
cced(‘d as Chancollor of tho Exchetpior by Bir John ParnelL 

Several other groat offices wore still ludd by absentee's,® but 
none of them were as important as tho Chancellorship of t.lus 
Jllxche<iuor. In 178>t, there was a curious discussion on tho 
habitual absence of the Master of tlio Rolls, and it was de.- 
fended by tho Attorney-General Fitzgil)bon, on t.he vt*ry gro- 
tesque ground that it was conduciv<3 to the good adminisiratimi 
of justice. ‘ If tho Master of tho Rolls/ lie said, ‘ was comptbeil 
to beconio a resident and ehuumit offic{*.r, it would render the 
business of the Court of Chancery more prolix and tedious than 
it is at prestmt/ There would be anot lu*r appeal in Chanemy 
suits, and ‘ this would be atbnided with delay and inconveni- 
ence to suitors, and would give groat additional reason to enrse 
tho law’s delay/ ^ Tho office was held by liigby, who had no 
other connection with Ireland since ho had ci'aninl to be Clui‘f 
Secretary in tho first year of tho reign. On his death in 1788, 
it was brought back to Irelatid, but it was still t-nsniiHl as a mere 
lucrative sinecure and was given to tho Duke of Leinster/ 

* AmTiland Cm'^re^pomlence, i. 80. 0<nirt. oC Clunu'ory wiw ceiulueitHl in 

* Sco Inifh Park JJeh, ii. 203. Ireland, 

* Ibid. iii. 87. Tho samo dobato * Bydaoy to Buckinglmm, June 10| 
brought oat somo carious illastra- 1788, 

tioas of tho manner in which the 
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This abuse at last gradually ceased. Some offices were 
bought back by pensions, though often on most extravagant 
terms.^ Others fell in by death ; the feeling on the subject in 
Parliament was generally strong enough to prevent fresh ap- 
pointments to absentees, and the Government in Ireland desired 
to employ all their patronage at home in resisting the move- 
ment for a parliamentary reform. 

The position of the English Government on the question of 
reform varied at different times, but on the whole English states- 
men were usually considerably more liberal than the Adminis- 
tration in Ireland. Pitt came to power with the reputation of 
a, great parliamentary reformer, and he was at first seriously 
desirous of carrying out his early pledges and of fulfilling the 
programme of his illustrious father. If reform was needed any- 
where, it was needed in Ireland, and if it wa.s carried in one 
country it was tolerably certain that it would be impossible to 
resist it in the other. His confidential letters to the Duke of 
Eutland are preserved, and they show that he was at one period 
sincerely anxious to reform the Irish Parliament, though he 
was at this time equally determined not to admit the Catholics 
to power. ‘The line to which my mind at present inclines,’ 
he wrote (‘open to whatever new observations or arguments 
may be suggested to me), is to give Ireland an almost unlimited 
communication of commercial advantages^ if we can receive in 
return some security that her strength and riches will he our 
benefit^ and that she will contribute from time to time in their 
increasing proportions to the common exigencies of the ^Empire; 
and having by holding out this, removed, I trust, every temp- 
tation to Ireland to consider her interests as separate from 
England, to be ready, while we discountenance wild and un- 
constitutional attempts, which strike at the root of all authority, 
to give real efficacy and popularity to the Government by ac- 
ceding (if such a line can be found) to a prudent and temperate 
reform of Parliament, which may guard against, or gradually 
cure, real defects and mischiefs, may show a sufficient regard to 
the interests and even prejudices of individuals who are con- 
cerned, and may unite the Protestant interest in excluding the 
Catholics from any share in the representation or the government 
' Irish Pari Deb. viii. 69, 
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of tlie country.’ ^ He begs Eutland to sound the dispositions 
of Charlemont and tbe other reformers, and says, ‘ By all I hear 
accidentally, the parlianaentary reformers are alarmed at the 
pretensions of the Catholics, and for that very reason would 
stop very short of the extreme speculative notions of universal 
suffrage.’ ^ Let me beseech you,’ lie adds, ‘to recollect that 
both your character and mine for consistency are at stake unless 
there are unanswerable proofs that the case of Ireland and 
England is different ; and to recollect also, that however it is 
our duty to oppose the most determined spirit and firmness to 
ill-founded clamour or factious pretensions, it is a duty equally 
indispensable to take care not to struggle but in a rujlit omiso. 

‘ I am more and more convinced in my own mind every day, 
that some reform will take place in both countries. Whatever 
is to be wished (oh which, notwithstanding ninncrouB didlculties, 
I have myself no doubt), it is, I believe, at Ic'ust certain that if 
any reform takes place here, the tide will be too strong to be 
withstood in Ireland.’ ‘If it bo well done, the sooner the 
better.’ ‘ Should there appear, after a certain time, a prospect 
that the complete arrangement of commercial questions will be 
followed by some satisfaction on this essential, point of reform, I 
believe the arms will then drop out of the hands of tlio volun- 
teers without a struggle.’ He only desired that the Irish 
Government should not commit itsidf irrevocably to reform 
‘while the question is undecided in England.’^ 

The Irish Administration, on tlie other hand, was strongly 
opposed to any measure of reform. They had got their majority 
by the small borough system, and tlioy wished to keep it, and 
opposed a strong passive resistance to every attempt from Eng- 
land to impel them in the direction of reform. Tlie chief 
governor was naturally surrounded by great borough owners, 
whose personal interests were bound up with the existing poli- 
tical system, and the spirit both of resistance and of anti-Catho- 
licism was very greatly strengthened when, on the promotion 
of Telverton to the Bench in 1783, Eitzgibbon became Attor- 
ney-General. This remarkable man, who for the last sixteen 
years of the century exercised a dominant influence in the Irish 

' Htt to Eutlancl, Oct 7, 1784 (pri- Pitt to UuUanfl, Oct. 7, Dec. 4* 

vately printed correspondence). The 1784; Jan. 11, 12, 1785. 
italics are in the original. 
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Government, and wlio, as Lord Clare, was the ablest, and at the 
same time tlie most detested, advocate of the Union, bad in 1780 
opposed the Declaration of Right moved by Grattan in the 
House of Commons, but had supported the policy of Grattan 
in 1782, and had used strong language in censuring some parts 
of the legislative authority which Great Britain exercised over 
Ireland.^ It is very questionable whether he ever really approved 
of the repeal of Poynings’ Law, and his evident leaning towards 
authority made him distrusted by several leaders of the popular 
party, but G rattan does not appear to have shared the feeling, and 
when he was consulted on the subject by Lord Northington, he 
gave his full sanction to the promotion of Fitzgibbon.^ For some 
time there was no breach between them, and in one of his speeches 
in 1785 Fitzgibbon spoke in high terms of the character and ser- 
vices of Grattan,''* but the dispute on the commercial propositions 
appears to have separated them, and Fitzgibbon soon followed the 
true instincts of his character and his intellect, in opposing an 
iron will to every kind of reform. In private life he appears to 
liavo l)etui an esiimablo and even amiable man; several acts of 
g(niorosity are related of him, and the determination with which 
in spil'iO of a largo inlieritod fortune he pursued his career 
at the bar, shows the energy and the seriousness of his cha- 
racter. Ho is said not to have boon a great orator, but he was 
undoubtedly a very ready and skilful debater, a great master of 
constitutional law, a man who in council had a pecuhar gift of 


^ In a r(3m!irknblo letter to Ina 
oonHtitAieTitH dl llie University of 
Dublin, he said, in 17S0, ‘ 1 have 
always iHitsn ol’ opinion that the chiim 
of the British Darliinnent to makcj 
laws for this enuniry is a daring 
nsurpat.ion of the rights of a freo 
people, and have unUonnly asserted 
the opinion in public and in private.’ 
He says that although he had opiK)Hed 
the Declaration of Rights when it, was 
tirst movisd, he would now yield Iuh 
(H) inion to that of his const ituente 
and support it, but tliat lie could not 
support a total repeal of I’oynings’ 
haw. He adds, * There is not a doubt 
in my mind tluit a perpetual Mutiny 
Bill lays the foundation of a military 
despotism in this country ; oti tliis 
principle I will, while I live, make 
every clTort in my power to procure a 


repeal of it.’ O’Flanagan’s Lives of 
tfui Ckaneellors of Jreland^ ii. 166, 167. 

Bee Grattan’s Life, iii. 134, 200, 

201 . 

® * ll’rom the first I hare ever re- 
probal'.ed the idea of appealing to the 
volunteers, though I was confident 
Irohwul was in no danger while they 
followed the counsel of the man 
whom X am proud to call my most 
wortliy and honourable friend [Mr. 
a rattan]; the man to whom this 
country owes more than, perhaps, any 
Btatu ever owed to an individual ; the 
man wliose wisdom and virtue di- 
rected the happy circumstances of 
the times and the spirit of Irishmen 
to make us a nation. While the 
volunteers continued under his in- 
fl lienee I feared no evil from them.’ 
Irish Parh Lcb. iv. 286. 
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bending other wills to his own, a man who in many trying 
periods of popular violence displayed a courage which no clan- 
ger and no obloquy could disturb. He was, however, arrogant, 
petulant, and overbearing in the highest degree, delighting in 
trampling on those whom he disliked, in harsh acts and irri- 
tating words, prone on all occasions to strain prerogative and 
authority to their utmost limits, bitterly hostile to the groat 
niajoiity of his countrymen, and, without being corrupt himsoll, 
a most cynical corrupter of others. Ourran, both in Jhirliamivnt 
and at the bar, had been one of his bitterest opponents, and a 
duel having on one occasion ensued, a great scandal was created 
by the slow and deliberate manner in wliich, contrary to the 
ordinary rules of duels, Ftegibbon aimed at his opponent,^ and 
when he became Lord Chancellor he was accused of having, by 
systematic hostility and partifility on the bench, compelled his 
former adversary to abandon Ids pi’actice in the court. 

As a politician, Pitzgibbon, though his father had been one 
of the many Catholics who abandoned their fidth in order to 
pursue a legal career, represented in its harshest and most 
arrogant form the old spirit of Protestant ascondoncy as it 


' Phillips’ Life of Curran; Bar- 
ringt.on’s Hue and Fall, 

- Phillips’ JJfe of Curran^ pp. 151, 
163. Curran bimscll long afterwards 
wrote of this, ‘ Though I was too 
strong to be beaten down by any 
judicial malignity, it was not so with 
my clients ; and my consequent losses 
in professional income have never 
been estimated at less, as you must 
have often heard, than thirty thou- 
sand pounds.’ A passage from one of 
Eitzgibbon’s speeches in Parliament 
against Ourran may bo given as a 
speciinen of the kind of language ho 
was accustomed to employ. *Tho 
politicjilly insane gentleman [Curran] 
lias asserted much, but lie only emitted 
some elfusiona of the witticisms of 
fancy. His declamation, indeed, was 
better calculated for the stage of 
Sadler’s Wells than the iloor of a 
1-Touse of Commons. A mountebank 
with but one half: the honourable 
gentleman’s theatrical talent for rant 
would undoubtedly make bis fortune. 
However, I am somewhat surprised 
be should entertain such a particular 
asperity against me, as I never did 


him any favour. But perhapH the 
honourable gentleman imagines ho 
may talk himsoll' intn consotpieneo. 
If so, I shuuid he sorry to obstruct 
his promotion ; ho is heartily wadenmo 
to attack mo. One tiling, howinau', 1 
will assure him— tl Kit 1 liold him in 
so small a d<\grooof estimat ion eilbor 
as a man or a lawyer that I shall 
lujver hertKifter deign to make him 
any answer.’ Grattan’s IJfi\ iii. 

The seeuo is allnded It), Imt not 
reported, as being ]uirely porsoiial, 
in the Irhh Ptvrl. Jkh, v. 472. 
Wood fall, tl»o famous pari i a. meritary 
reporter, happened to he in t lu; Irish 
House of Gommons during this 
scone, and he ha.s given a, graphic 
description of it. AHohlond fb/vvj- 
sjHmdvnee^ i* 78, 71). Nt> one, 1. think, 
who follows the reported spinudu^s of 
Pitzgibbon, can fail to be struck with 
the extraordinary arroganei^ tlu^y dis- 
play, and iti is said t.o have bemi 
much aggravated by his manner. 
In Oharlciuont’s Mf>. Aulohiotjmplnj 
there is an elaborate and e.xcisubngly 
(I think unduly) unfavourable eha- 
racier of him. 
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existed wLen the smoke of the civil wars had scarcely cleared 
away, and he laughed to scorn all who taught that there could 
be any peace between the different sections of Irishmen, or 
that the century which had elapsed since the Revolution had 
made any real change in the situation of the country. A 
passage in his great speech in favour of the Union is the key- 
note of his whole policy. ‘What, then,’ he asked, ‘was the 
situation of Ireland at the Revolution, and what is it at this 
clay ? The whole power and property of the country has been 
conferred by successive monarchs of England upon an English 
colony composed of three sets of English adventurers, who 
poured into this country at the termination of three successive 
rebellions. Confiscation is their common title, and from their 
first settlement they have been hemmed in on every side by the 
old inhabitants of the island, brooding over their discontents 
in sullen indignation.’ ^ . In accordance with these views his 
uniform object was to represent the Protestant community as 
an English garrison planted in a hostile country, to govern 
steadily, sternly, afid exclusively, with a view to their interests, 
to resist to the utmost every attempt to relax monopoly, elevate 
and conciliate the Catholics or draw together the divided sec- 
tions of Irish life. Even in the clays when he professed liberal- 
ism, he had endeavoured to impede the Catholic Relief Bill of 
1778 by raising difficulties about the effects of relief of the 
Catliolics on the Act of Settlement; and after he arrived in 
power, ho was a steady and bitter opponent of every measure 
of concession.^ He was sometimes obliged to yield. He was 
sometimes opposed to his colleagues in Ireland, and more often 
to the Government in England, but the main lines of his policy 
wore on the whole inaintaincd, and it is difficult to exaggerate 
the evil they causod. To him, more peihaps than to any other 
man, it is duo that nothing was done during the quiet years 
that preceded the Eronch Revolution to diminish the corruption 
of the Irish Parliament, or the extreme anomalies of the Irish 
ecclesiastical establishment. He was the soul of that small 

* r. 22. attached subject to a Protestant 

2 ‘ My unalterable opinion is, that State, and that the popish clergy 
so long as human nature and the must always have a commanding in- 
l) 0 | )ish religion continue to bo what I lluence on every member of that corn- 
know they arc, a conscientious popish muniuii,’ Sj)oeoli on the Unions p. G9 
ecclesiastic never will become a well- 
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group of politicians, wlio, by procuring the recall of Lord l^itz- 
william and the refusal of Catholic emancipation in 1795, flung 
the Catholics into the rebellion of 1798, and his influence 
was one of the chief obstacles to the determination of Pitt to 
carry Catholic Emancipation concurrently with the Union. He 
looked, indeed, upon the Union as shutting the door for ever 
against the Catholics, and it was only when it had been carried 
by his assistance, that he learned to his bitter indignation that 
the Government, without his knowledge, had been negotiating 
secretly with their leaders.^ 

The possibility of a loyal Irish Parliament undergoing par- 
liamentary and ministerial fluctuations, like those which are 
now frequent in the robust constitutional Goveimments of the 
colonies, never appears to have entered into his calculations, 
and he avowed very cynically that in his theory of a separate 
Parliament, corruption should be the normal method of govern- 
ment. ^ The only security,’ he said, ‘ which can by possibility 
exist for national concurrence, is a permanent and commanding 
influence of the English Executive, or rather of the English 
Cabinet, in the councils of Ireland.’ ^ A majority in the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain will defeat the Minister of the day, but 
a majority of the Parliament of Ireland against the King’s 
Government goes directly to separate this kingdom from the 
British Crown. ... It is vain to expect, so long as man con- 
tinues to be a creature of passion and interest, that he will not 
avail himself of the critical and difflcult situation in which the 
Executive Government of this kingdom must ever remain under 
its present Constitution, to demand the favours of the Crown, 
not as the reward of loyalty and service, but as the stipulated 
price to be paid in advance for the discharge of a public duty.’ 
In one of the debates on the Regency he openly avowed thiit 
half a million had on a former occasion been spent to secure an 
address to Lord Townshend, and intimated very plainly that the 
same sum would if necessary be spent again.® 

We can hardly judge such sentiments with fairness, if we do 
not remember that with the partial and disastrous exception of 

^ Lord Holland’s Mems. of the * Speech on the Union, pp. 45, 45. 

Wing Party, i. 162. See Grattan’s » Irish Pao'l. Del Ax. 1^1. Grattan 

L\fe, iii. 402, 403. more than once alluded to this speech. 
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tlie American Legislatures, tlae experiment of free parliamentary 
life in colonies with which w© are now so familiar had not yet 
been tried, and also that the necessity of retaining a great 
Crown influence in the English House of Commons was still 
widely held. Nor was this view confined to party men or to 
active and interested politicians. In 1752 Hume published 
those political essays which ax-e still among the most valuable 
and were on their first appearance by far the most popular of 
his works, and in one of these essays he inquires what it is 
that prevents the House of Commons from breaking loose from 
its place in the Constitution and reducing the other powers to 
complete subservience to itself. He answers that ^ the House of 
Commons stretches not its power because such a usurpation 
would be contrary to the interests of the majority of its members. 
The Crown Ixas so many offices at its disposal that when assisted 
by the honest and disinterested part of the Honse it will always 
command the resolutions of the whole. . . . We may call this 
influence by the inviilions appellations of corruption and depen- 
dence ; but some degree and some kind of it are inseparable 
from the very nature of tlie Constitution, and necessary to tlie 
preservation of our xnlxed government.’^ 

To exactly tlie same ellect is tlio judgment of Paloy, whose 
treatise on moral and political philosophy appeared in 1785, and 
who devoted an admirable chapter to the actual working of the 
British Constitution. He asserts that about half of the members 
sitting in the Ilonso of Commons of England when he wrote, held 
their seats cither by purchase or by the nomination of single pa- 
trons, and ho urged witli singular ingenuity that, however absurd 
it might apinnu* in tln^ory, soim^ sucli system of representation was 
absolutcfly nocossjvry in the Brit-isli Constitution to give cohesion 
and solidity t.o the whole, to counteract the natural centrifugal 
tendency which would otherwise lead the House of Commons 
to break loose from its place in the Constitution, and the natural 
tiendency of its own democratic element to acquire a complete 
control over its policy, lie d(^,Hcril)os the saying that an inde- 
pendent pjxrliament is incorn])atible with the existence of a 
monarchy’ as corxtaining ^ not more of paradox than of truth,’ 
and he attributes the severance of the British colonies in North 

* Essay yin. on of Parllamenta, 
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America from the mother coimtry, mainly to the fact that tlie 
English Government held so little patronage in those colonies 
that it was never able to acquire a commanding and interested 
support in the colonial LegiBlatures.' 

In such maxims we find principles very similar to those of 
Eitzgihbon^ and they were unfortunately predominant in the 
Irish councils. "^The question of reform/ Rutland wrote to Pitt,, 
‘ should it be earths! in England, would tend gn^atly to increast^ 
our difficulties, and I do not see how it will be evaded. In England 
it is a delicate question, but in this country it is dillieult and 
dangerous to the last degree. The views of the Catholics 
render it extremely luv/.ardous. * - . Your projxmition of a cer- 
tain proportionable addition to county menibrn’s would bc^. the 
lea,st exceptionable, and might not, ptu'lmps, maierially interfere 
with the system of Parliament in this country, winch, though it 
must bo coufessed that it does not bi^ar the smalU'sti'esemblauce 
to representation, I do not see how quiet and good goverutuent 
could exist under any more popular modo/^ ‘The object of ro- 


» ‘ Tn t-ho Britisk colonios of North 
Aaioricatho lato AsHorablioH poHHtjHHcd 
much of the power and count it ution 
<)!' out Ilouno at CoiniuonH. The Kiaj; 
iukI Uoveruiucnt of Gnuit Itrilnin 
liehl no patronnp^c in the country 
wliidi could create attaohniunt aiul 
intlucnce sutlKUtuil. to count (tract tluit. 
rcstU‘NS, urro|.’:aUng spirit-, which in 
popular as.sunihlicH, when hh't. to 
it Heir, will nev(U* brook tin authorit y 
that cheeks and inttu'fercs with its 
own. To thin caus(», exeited ptuluips 
by Homo unHi^nHonuhlo provoeations, 
we may aitributt^, as to their true 
and proptu* urijL,dnal, wo will not say 
the uuHrortuiieH, hut the chanf^:eH 
which have tukfui place in the British 
Empire.’ Baley’s Momi md Ihditwal 
vi. ch, vii. 

*** June m, 1781. Dr, llalliday, 
the foun<U!r of the Whig Club, 
in a hitter to CharUunont, com- 
plains that *an English Whig in 
<ynly a Whig for England, but a Tory 
with rcHpect to her dependencioHj 
and he adds, ‘I have bt'en eandiiily 
told that Hince tluj acknowhulgment 
of our independimcy, nothing can 
preserve the integrity and pt^ace of 
the Empire hut a government of cor- 
ruption in Ireland . . . that a truly 


democratic House of CommnnH, one 
reiilly the represeutative of t he people 
hens would Hhiver nil to ]U(hu‘h,’ 
April 10, 1785, (^hHflvmont Papm* 
Lord Gaimhm, who liad pusluid Whig 
principh^H during the Ame.rican eon- 
t(‘Kt t.o their extnmu*. eouHetpumet'H, 
was in tllster iu the Hummer of 1781, 
and he wrMt(‘ a ciiritniH 1ctt(*r to tho 
I>uke of tirnftnn on the ntate of Ire- 
land, *Tiiere in mm tpiestion,’ he 
.S'lel, Mhat HiMuuH to have taken pos' 
Hcshinn id the whole kingdom, and 
that irt the reform of Barliament, 
about which they m^tn very miadi iu 
earnest. Eor who («m) does wish s^y 
inn<di for that reformation at hf»mo 
cannot with much couHistence nd'use 
It to Irelaml, and yet their cxirrupti 
Parliament is tho tmly nuiatm wo 
have loft to preHcrve the union b(^- 
twiam the two cjountries, But that 
argument will not bear th(« light, and 
no means ought in my opunum to ho 
adopt (td that is too HcamlidouH to Im 
avowed. 1 fon‘Huw when we w(^re 
comiMdlcd to grant iiuit^pirndmice to 
Ireland the miHiddef of the c^jiicch- 
sion, and that stumer or liiter tuvil 
war would ho the cmiHC(|Ucnet%’ 
(Aug. IB, 1784) Urafton’s JAV. Aula- 
hUffjmpkij, 
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form/ lie wrote a few montlis later, ^ is by no means confined to 
a correction of alleged abuses in tbe representation, but extends 
to a substantial change of parliamentary influence. Nothing 
short of that will satisfy the clamorous, and any such change will 
completely dissatisfy the friends of Government and the esta- 
blished Constitution.’ He warned the Government that any 
change in the representation would strengthen and perhaps 
unite the factious elements in the nation — ^ the Dissenters, who 
seek for such an alteration in the Constitution as will throw 
more power into their hands ; . . . the Eoman Catholics, whose 
superior numbers would speedily give them the upper hand if 
they were admitted to a participation in the Legislature; and 
those men who oppose the Government upon personal con- 
siderations.’ ^ In accordance with these views we find him, at 
the very time when the demand for reform and retrenchment 
was at its height, advocating the creation of new places for 
the purpose of strengthening the parliamentary influence of 
Government.^ 

In sharp contrast with these views was the policy of Grattan 
and of a small number of able and patriotic men who followed 
his standard. Grattan clearly perceived that after the gi'eat 
triumph that had been achieved and the great agitation that 
had been undergone, it was necessary to pacify the public mind, 
to lead it back to the path of gradual administrative reform, to 
strengthen the Executive against the spirit of disorder, and at 
the same time to discourage all feeling of disloyalty to England. 
We have already seen how he looked upon the Eenunciation 


^ Rutland to Sydney, Jan. 13, 
1785. 

2 On April 19, 1784, he writes a 
curious (most secret and confidential) 
letter to Sydney about the growing 
independence of the Irish House of 
Lords. ‘A ^eater attention and a 
more expensive influence than here- 
tofore will therefore be required, if 
we seek, as we must, to direct its 
progress in the right way. A share 
also of the lucrative favours of 
Government must be set aside for 
the purpose of gaining attachments 
in that House, as the invention of 
mere external allurements will no 
longer maintain the influence which 
they may for a moment acquire.’ He 


complains in consequence of ‘the 
scantiness of the provision which is 
in the disposal of Government for 
the support of an increased and in- 
creasing number of claimants,’ urges 
the ‘necessity of taking some mea- 
sure as early as possible for the en- 
largement of our means,’ and says, 

‘ it will be absolutely incumbent 
upon me to endeavour to establish in 
that House the strongest and most 
immediate connection of adminis- 
tration with a certain nnmber of 
powerful members, who may be 
at all times looked to fpr^ the 
declaration and explanation of the 
intentions and wishes of Govern- 
ment.’ 
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Act, the Volunteer Convention, and the proposed diminution of 
the military establishments. In 1782, when the Dublin weavers 
resolved to enter into a non-importation agreement, he dexter- 
ously defeated tlie design by substituting for it a subscription 
list, pledging all who signed to purchase Irish goods to the 
amount placed opposite their names.' He steadily opposed the 
agitation for protecting duties which would have separated the 
commercial interests of England and Ireland.^ He was foremost 
in denouncing a portion of the Irish press which was openly 
inciting to assassination, and which liad lately introduced a de- 
testable system, that already existed in England, of extorting 
money from timid individuals by threats of slander, and in spitci 
of the violent outcry that was raised, he cordially suppoi'ted 
Fosier’s Press BilL^ Tlio tone of the seditious press he justly 
deserib(‘d as a mutter deserving the most serioias consideration 
of Parliarntmt. ^ I have no idea,’ ho said, ^ of wounding the 
lilxu’ty of the press, but if it be suffered to go on in the way it 
is at present, one of two things must ensue : it will either ex- 
cite the unthinking to acts of desperation, or it will itself fall 
into utter contempt, after having disgraced the nation.'^ 

In 1785, when the Grpvernment resolved to organise tlio 
militia chiefly for the purpose of rendering the volunteer force 
unnecessary, C rattan gave them liis full sni)port; and when this 
measure was I’eprt'sented as an oifonco to the volunteers, he re- 
piuliati^d tins argument witla a scatbing severity. ^ The volun- 
ttH‘.rs,’ he said, ‘ liud no riglit whatever to bo displeased at the 
establishment of a militia, and if tlu^y had expressed displeasure, 
th(^ diriatc^ of armed men ought to be disregarded by Parliament.' 
^ We are the iLegislature and they the subject/ ^ The situation 


» May IS, 17S2, Portland to ShoU 
barm'*. 

(5 rattan’s Life^ iit 2H0. 

* Pluwdon, ii. 8S. *Uovommcut 
has hc(^n n<H:C‘HHarily under very great 
dihieultiefs, ami must feel much obli- 
gation to those p<r6ons who have 
iiHsisttsd in bringing about the for- 
tunate event [the passing t)£ the Pn^ss 
Bill]. It is really but 3 h«jUco to Mr. 
Grattan that 1 should put him at the 
head of such a Hat. The manly and 
decisive tone in which ho pointe<l 
out the necessity of some regulations 
and rcatrictions, and of securing the 


liberty of the press (to use his own 
expi^saion) agaimt the attach of tho 
gmihters ; the fair and explicit justice 
which ho did to administration by 
stating tlio natxire of their proposi- 
tion and their declared readiness to 
conciliate unanimity by any conces- 
sion wliich on fair discussion should 
be generally thought advisable, had 
altogether a striking ehect upon the 
House, and contributed greatly to 
make the whole measure accept- 
able.’ Rutland to vSyclney (secret and 
confidential), April 12, 1784. 

♦ Jrkkl^aTl. Del), Hi. 166. 
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of tlie House would be truly unfortunate if the name of the 
volunteers could intimidate it. . . . That great and honourable 
body of men, the primitive volunteers, deserved much of their 
country, but I am free to say that they who now assume the 
name have much degenerated. . . . There is a cankered part of 
the dregs of the people that has been armed. Let no gentleman 
give such men countenance, or pretend to join them with the 
original volunteers.’ He looked with extreme disapprobation on, 
all attempts to set up rival centres of political power outside 
Parliament, and at the risk of a complete sacrifice of his popu- 
larity he censured in strong terms the national congress which 
had assembled in Dublin, asserting that, whether it was legal or 
not, such a body was not reconcilable with a House of Commons ; 
that ‘ two sets of representatives, one de jure^ and another sup- 
posing itself* a representative de faoto^ cannot well co-exist,’ and 
that it was such meetings that ‘ gave the business of reform the 
cast and appearance of innovation and violence.’ ‘ The populace,’ 
he said, ‘ differ much and should be clearly distinguished from 
the people.’ ^ An aj)peal to the latent and summary powers of 
the people should be reserved for extraordinary exigencies. 
The rejection of a popular Bill is no just cause for their 
exertion.’ ^ 

No politician had ever less sympathy than Grattan with dis- 
order and anarchy ; and his whole theory of Irish politics was very 
far from democratic. Prom first to last it was a foremost article 
of his policy that it was essential to the safe working of represen- 
tative institutions in Ireland that they should be under the full 
guidance and control of the property of the country, and that the 
greatest of all calamities would be that this guidance should 
pass into the haiads of adventurers and demagogues. He desired 


^ Irish I^arl. Del), iv. 237, 2,38 ; 
Grattan’s Lifey iii. 214-216. Orde, 
describing the debates, says, ‘Mr. 
Grattan, in a most able and ingenious 
speech, condemned in the strongest 
terms the meeting of the congress as 
not existing in the principles of the 
Constitution and destroying the very 
existence of Parliament. He pointed 
out the illegality of some of the 
addresses and resolutions, and several 
of the county meetings where, all 

VOL. VI. 


the inhabitants being admitted, the 
rights of freeholders were overturned 
and wrested from them by the popu- 
lace. He described the change that 
those violences had made in, the 
volunteer institutions, that they had 
formerly consisted of responsible and 
respectable characters, whereas now 
Roman Catholics were admitted, and 
the lowest and most riotous of the 
people were armed.’ Ordc to Ne- 
pean, Jan. 26, 1785. 

C C 
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the House of Commons to be a body consisting mainly of the in- 
dependent landed gentry and leading lawyers, and resting mainly 
on a freehold suffrage ; and be would have gladly included in it 
tlie leading members of that Catholic gentry who had long been 
among the most loyal and most respectable subjects of the Crown. 
He believed that a body so constituted was most likely to 
draw together the severed elements of Irish life ; to watch over 
Irish interests ; to guide the people upwards to a higher level 
of civilisation and order ; to correct the many and glaring evils 
of Irish life. But in order that it should perform this task, 
it was indispensable that it should be a true organ of national 
feeling; a faithful representative of educated opinion and of 
independent property ; able and willing to pursue energetically 
the course of administrative reform which was imperatively 
needed. It was necessary above all that the system of govern- 
ing exclusively by corruption and family interest should be' 
terminated. Such a system was absolutely inevitable in a 
Parliament constituted like that of Ireland, and without any 
one of the more important legislative guarantees of parlia- 
mentary purity that existed in England. 

Grattan would gladly have left it to the Government to 
take the initiative in the question of parliamentary reform, 
but when that question was introduced he strongly maintained, 
in opposition to the Government, that the Bills which were 
brought before the House should at least be suffered to go into 
committee, to be discussed, modified, and amended in detail. 
While opposing a reduction of the military establishments he 
maintained that for this very reason civil retrenchment ought to 
be more earnestly pursued, and he vainly attempted to procure an 
inquiry into the expense of collecting the revenue. He com- 
plained that this expense had risen between 1758 and 1783 from 
81,000i. to 157,000?., from 13 to 16 per cent, of the revenue, 
and that it was a common thing to grant by royal prerogative 
large additional salaries to sinecure or perfectly insignificant 
offices, held by supporters of the Government, in order that 
their names should not appear in the pension list. Grattan 
vainly tried to procure a parliamentary condemnation of this 
system of masked pensions, and he dilated in many able 
speeches on the absolute necessity of reducing the expenditure 
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within the limits of the public income. During the Admi- 
nistration of Lord Northington he gave the Government an 
independent support, but in the following Administrations, 
when the influence of Fitzgibbon became supreme, when it was 
evident that the Government was opposed to all serious re- 
trenchment and reform, when pensions and ofiSces were created 
with the obvious purpose of increasing parliamentary influence 
Grattan passed gradually into opposition and endeavoured to 
create an organised party capable, if any change occurred of 
taking the reins of power. He was at this time undisputed 
leader of his party. Flood reintroduced his Eeform Bill in 
the spring of 1785, and he afterwards concurred heartily with 
Grattan in opposing the amended commercial propositions ; but 
after this time he rarely appeared in the Irish Parliament, and 
he died in 1791. Oharlemont had never much parliamentary 
influence, and the Bishop of Derry soon after the episode of the 
Convention left Ireland on the plea of ill-health, and spent the 
remaining years of his life in Italy, where he led a wild and 
profligate life, and at length died in 1803 at Albano.* 

The measures advocated by Grattan and the small party 
who followed him, during the period we are considering, were 
usually of the most moderate character. A place Bill limiting 
the number of placemen who sat in the House of Commons, 
copied from that which for more than eighty years had existed 
in the English Statute-book ; a pension Bill limiting the number 
of pensioners ; a responsibility Bill giving additional guaran- 
tees for the proper expenditure of different branches of the re- 
venue, and a disenfranchisement of revenue and custom-house 
officers like that which had been carried in England under 
Rockingham, would at this time have satisfied their demands. 
But such demands were met with a steady resistance. Nothing 
was done to diminish the evil, and, on the contrary, it continued 
to increase. It was alleged in Parliament, apparently with 

' Sopae very curious let ters of the imprisoned by the French for eighteen 
Bishop in 1795-6 to the Countess de months at Milan. Several particulars 
Lichtenau (the mistress of the King relating to his Italian life will be 
of Prussia) will be found in the me- found in the Life of Lady Hamilton^ 
nioirs of that lady. The Bishop was a and in Lord Oloncurry’s Personal Re- 
great patron of art in Italy. Pie ap- colleotwns, 190, 191. See, too, the 
pears to have openly professed material- enthusiastic dedication to the Bishop, 
ist opinions. On the outbreak of war of Martin Sherlock’s curious Letters 
between England and Franco he was of an Rnglish Traveller. 
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perfect tmtli, tliat in the beginning of 1789, e:j;cliisive of the 
military pensions, the pension list had risen to 101,000Z. a year, 
and that pensions to the amount of 16,000Z., many of them dis- 
tributed among members of Parliament, had been created since 
March 1784, besides considerable additional salaries which had 
been added to several obsolete, useless, and sinecure offices in 
the hands of members of Parliament.^ Grattan in the beginning 
of 1790 described in a few graphic words the condition of the 
House of Commons. ^ Above two-thirds of the returns to this 
House are private property ; of those returns many actually this 
moment sold to the Minister ; the number of placemen and 
pensioners sitting in this House equals near one-half of the 
whole efficient body; the increase of that number within the 
last twenty years is greater than all the counties in Ireland.’ ^ 

The rights which Irish commerce had attained in the last few 
years have already been described. The very liberal legislation of 
Lord North had granted Ireland the full right of direct trade with 
the English plantations of Africa and America, on the sole condi- 
tion of establishing the same duties and regulations as those to 
which the English trade with the plantations was subject, and also 
a full participation of the English trade with the Levant, while 
the subsequent establishment of her legislative independence 
had left her absolutely free to regulate her trade by treaty with 
all foreign countries. The monopoly of the East India Company 
still excluded her from the Asiatic trade, but in the present 
condition of her undeveloped manufactures this was not con- 
sidered a matter of any real importance. The trade between 
England and Ireland was of course regulated by the Acts of 
•their respective Parliaments. Ireland admitted all English 
goods either freely or at low duties ; she had not imposed any 
prohibitory duty on them, and whenever she laid heavy duties 
on any article which could be produced in Great Britain, she 
had almost always excepted the British article.^ The British 

* See the resolutions of Forbes, 32. This very able pamphlet was 
Feb. 11,1790, and Grattan’s speech, written by George Kose, who took a 
Feb. 20, 1790 (Grattan’s Sj)eecJm, ii. leading part in Pitt’s commercial 
2B7, 238, 243). legislation. It was commonly called 

2 Grattan’s Speeches^ ii. 210 (Feb. 1, ‘ the Treasury pamphlet,’ and attracted 

1790) much attention from being understood 

^ The Proposed Sy stem of TraSe to represent most fully the views of 

mth Irdmd e'^ylained (1785), pp. 31, the Government. 
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Parliament had excluded most Irish manufactureSj and especially 
Irish manufactured wool, by duties amounting to prohibition, 
but in the interest of English woollen manufacturers it freely 
admitted Irish woollen yarn, and in the interest of Ireland it 
admitted linen, which was the most important article of Irish 
manufacture, without any duty whatever, and even encouraged 
it by a small bounty. ‘ The whole amount of the British manu- 
facture which Ireland actually takes from England under a low 
duty,’ said Pitt, ‘does not amount to so much as the single 
article of linen which we are content to take from you under 
no duty at all.’ ^ Either Parliament had the right of altering 
this arrangement, and it was tolerably certain tliat if Ireland 
imposed jmohibitory taxes on English goods, England would 
pursue a corresponding policy towards Irish linen. By a con- 
struction of the Navigation Act, foreign commodities could not 
be carried into England by or through Ireland, and although 
Ireland had the right of trading directly with the colonies, she 
was prohibited from sending plantation goods to England, or 
receiving them from her.*-^ Slie might, however, send her own 
nu'inufactures to Africa and America, and briiig back to Great 
Britain all tlicir produce.^ 

Pitt was one of the few persons who porceivcKi that a 
perpetual free trade between the two countries would bo an 
advantage to both, and he hoped to frame such a treaty as 
would unite the two parts of the Empire indissolubly both for 
military and commercial purposes, would put an end to all 
possibility of a future war of hostile tariffs, and, without altering 
(‘.sscntially the existing constitutional arrangements, would at 
ilio satno time iidd considerably to tho military strerngth of the 
.Empire. Ifo |)roposed that a treaty slionld bo carritHl, 0 stMl)Ush- 
ing for tho future perfect lr(K3 trade between the two countric^s. 
But as such a treaty, throwing open to irehxnd the enormous 
nia,rkots of England, and Bccuring to her for ever tho market of 
tlio plantations, would bo a much greater boon to Ireland tlum 
to England, Ireland might reaBomibly be expected to purchase 

* Pitt to tho Duke of Rutland, two minions and a half. 

Jan. 0, 1785. Eit/zKibbon stated at ^ Irkh Pari, ITS, ISB, 

this tirjio that t,ho iru|)ort.s from * Tlw Syntmi of Trade u'ltk Tre^ 
Ene,'buKl did not cxcchmI one million, land exjilainud, p. 20, 
and tlic exports to I^ki.t-Iand exceeded 
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it by paying a fixed contribution in time of peace and Wear to 
tlie general defence of the Empire. The terms of the proposal 
were very clearly stated in a confidential letter from Sydney to 
Entland : ^ Your grace should endeavour to obtain, at the same 
time with the intended commercial regulations, an act of the 
Parliament of Ireland appropriating the future surplus of the 
hereditary revenue ... to the Navy and general defence of the 
Empire . . . leaving the manner of applying it, and of having 
it particularly accounted for, to the Parliament of this countvry. 
It should also be explicitly understood, first, that any mode of 
contribution to be thus established is not to bo made a pretioxt 
for withdrawing any part of the aid now given l;)y the Irish 
Parliament towards the general expenses of the Empire, in the 
maintenance of the regiments upon the Irish estal)Ushmcnt 
serving out of this kingdom, and, secondly, that such a fund is 
considered only as a means for defraying . . . the ordinary 
expenses of the Empire in time of peace, and that Irolaud will 
still in case of war or any extraordinary cmcvrgency bc’i calh*d 
upon and expected voluntarily to contribute, as in reason and 
justice she ought, to such further exertions as tlio situation of 
affairs and the general interests of the Empire may from thm*) 
to time require.’^ The hereditaiy rovenuo was >scdt‘.c('nd as ih(^ 
source of the proposed contribution for two reasons — bi^cjuist^ it 
consisted mainly of custom and excise duties, the inorense in which 
would, it was anticipated, be a direct conseqiuuice of thc^ com- 
mercial boons that were oliered ; aiidbecaust^ t]io])roposilion, was 
likely to be more palatable to the Irish Ihmliannmt as it gavc^ 
that Parliament a riglit of appropriating for over to olyects iu 
which Ireland had an essential interest, a portion of the rtwi^une 
which was now ‘entrusted to the general diiH^ction of iho 
Crown.’ ^ The Navy was selected for the application of tlu^ fii nd 
because it would always be in part employed to ddi^nd t.lu^ 
coast and the commerce of Ireland. The l^irli aments of iilie two 
nations were in the first instance to bo asked to caiiay n^solutions 
embodying these terms, and these resolutions were then to bo 
turned into Bills. 

Before the plan was brought into Parliament it wa-s fully 

* Sydney to Bui land, Jan. G, 1785 (most sccrot and conlidoutial). 

* Itid. Feb. 1, 1785. 
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discussed in confidential letters wliicL. passed between tlie 
English and Irish Grovernments, and the Lord-Lieutenant clearly 
stated what were likely to be the Irish objections to the scheme. 
The creation of a free trade between England and Ireland was 
the great offer made to Ireland, but there was a party in 
Ireland who looked upon this much more as an evil than as a 
good. It would for ever prevent Ireland from improving her 
manufactures by protecting duties or special bounties on ex- 
portation, and would secure the ascendency which great capital, 
extensive establishments, and a settled position had given to 
English manufacturers even in the Irish market. The planta- 
tion trade ought surely, it would be said, not to be made an 
element in a new bargain, for it had been already granted to 
Ireland under Lord North, and he had in this respect only 
replaced Ireland in the position she had occupied before the 
amended Navigation Act of Charles II. These things, however, 
the Lord-Lieutenant thought could be got over, but he warned 
the Government that the provision obliging Ireland to contribute 
to the Imperial expenditure must be managed with extreme 
delicacy, and might lead to the most violent resistance. No 
such stipulation had been annexed to the commercial concessions 
of 1779. The public revenue of Ireland was at this time at 
least 150,000Z. a year less than the public charges, and therc^s- 
fore it was exceedingly unfit to bear an additional burden. Nor 
was this a time in which any unpopular proposal could be safely 
brought forward. ‘ The disappointment by Parliament of the 
popular expectations respecting a reform in the representation, 
and their not granting protecting duties which the ntianufacturors 
of this city more particularly demanded, drove the people from 
their accustomed deference to the decisions of Parliament, and 
led them to look to other methods of accomplishing their ends 
by means of a congress and by non-importation agrooments. 
The county candidates in general found themselves under tlio 
necessity of giving in to the popular cry, and the unsuccessful 
candidates joined in.' Abstractedly, the proposal of the Govern- 
ment seemed to the Lord-Lieutenant perfectly just, but lie foart'd 
that it would be so unpopular that even if it wore carried tliro ugli 
Paidiament it would seriously unsettle the country and unite the 
factious elements. England should be content with the largo 
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military expenditure whicii Ireland cheerfully contributed to 
the Empire, and with the many indirect ways in which she 
benefited the richer country.^ To insist upon a forced contribu- 
tion would probably have the effect of diminishing the voluntary 
grants, and would therefore be of no service to the Empire^ while 
constitutional objections of the most serious kind might be raised. 
This was the first instance of an attempt to impose an obligatory 
contribution, and it would be a calamitous thing if it could 
be represented as bearing any resemblance to the policy which 
had proved so disastrous in America. Any stipulation which 
tended to make Ireland a tributary of England, which deprived 
the Irish Parliament of its exclusive control over Irish resources, 
which made it in any degree dependent on or inferior to the 
British Legislature, would strike the most sensitive chord in the 
Irish Parliament, ‘ If the surplus,’ wrote Rutland, ‘ is in any 
way whatever to be remitted into England either in money or 
in goods, the resolution will never be carried.’ If the Govern- 
ment insisted upon a contribution, the Lord-Lieutenant hoped 
that it might be specified that it should be expended in Ireland ; 
and it might be employed for the purpose of maintaining a 
portion of the British Navy devoted to the defence of the Irish 
coast.® 

Pitt himself devoted some confidential letters to an expla- 
nation of the views of the Cabinet, and they appear to me 
eminently creditable both to his economical sagacity and to his 
honesty of purpose.® ‘ In the relation of Great Britain ’ [with 


^ The extreme IrisTi view of these 
advantages was thus stated by Flood : 

* What nation would not protect Ire- 
land without tribute, to whom Ire- 
land were to give what she gives to 
Britain ? She gives her the nomina- 
tion of her monarch, and therein of 
her whole administration through 
every department ; a third estate in 
her Legislature ; the creation of her 
peerage ; the influence over placemen 
and pensioners in the House of Com- 
mons ; she gives her a mighty army ; 
the use of near a million and a half 
of yearly revenue ; five millions a year 
in imports and exports ; above a 
million a year in absentee expendi- 
ture which, at the grievous issue of 
one million a year from Ireland, car- 


ries above two hundred thousand 
pounds a year in taxes into the British 
exchequer j she gives her the use of 
three millions of people in peace and 
war, and of seventeen millions of 
English acres in a happy climate and 
a happy soil, and so situated as to be 
the best friend or the worst enemy 
in the world to Britain.’ I9ish Pao'l. 
JOeh v. 398, 399. 

2 Rutland to Sydney, Jan. 13, 24, 
25, 1785. 

® The correspondence between Pitt 
and Rutland was privately printed 
by Lord Stanhope (then Lord Mahon) 
in 1842. The correspondence of the 
Irish Government with Sydney is, of 
course, in the Record Office. 
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Ii^eland], lae wrote, ‘ there can subsist but two possible prin- 
ciples of connection, one, that wbicb is exploded, of total subor- 
dination in Ireland and of restrictions on her commerce for the 
benefit of this country, which was by this means enabled to bear 
the whole burden of the Empire ; the other, . . . that of an equal 
participation of all commercial advantages and some proportion 
of the charge of protecting the general interests.’ ^ The funda- 
mental principle and the only one on which the whole plan can 
be justified ... is that for the future the two countries will be 
to the most essential purposes united. On this ground the 
wealth and prosperity of the whole is the object ^ from what 
local sources they arise is indifferent.’ ^ We open to Ireland 
the chance of a competition with ourselves on terms of more 
than equality, and we give her advantages which make it im- 
possible she should ever have anything to fear from the jealousy 
or restrictive policy of this country in future.’ We desire to 
make ‘ England and Ireland one country in effect, though fcft 
local concerns under distinct Legislatures, one in the communi- 
cation of advantages, and, of course, in the participation of 
burdens.’ ‘ In order to eflect this we are departing from the 
policy of prohibiting duties so long established in this country. 
In doing so we are, perliaps, to encounter the prejudices of our 
manufiicturing [interests] in every corner of the kingdom. We 
are admitting to this competition a country whose labour is 
cheap and whose resources are unexhausted ; ourselves burdened 
with accumulated taxes which are felt in the price of every 
necessary of life, and, of course, enter into the cost of every 
}i,rticle of manufactui’e. It is, indeed, stated on the other hand 
that Ireland has neitlier tI\o slcill, the industry, nor the capital 
of tills country; but it is dilGcult to assign any good reason 
w.liy slie should not gradually, with such strong encourage- 
ment, imit;ate and rival us in botli the fomor, and in both 
more rapidly from time, as s'lie grows possessed of a larger 
capital, whioli, wii-h all the temptations fpr it, may, perhaps, 
to som.e degree be transferred to Iior from hence, but which 
will, at all events, bo increased if her commerce receives any 
extension.’ 

England, liowever, had a perfect right to make the opening 
of the plantation market an element in the question. The re- 
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nioval of restrictions wliicli prevented Ireland from trading with 
foreign countries had been a matter of justice ; but the English 
plantations had been established under the sole direction of the 
English Parliament and Government; it was, therefore, by a 
mere act of favour that Ireland was suffered to trade directly 
with them ; ^ it was proposed that she should have the additional 
advantage of supplying England through Ireland with their 
goods, and now that a final arrangement is made, now that ^ the 
balance is to be struck and the account closed between the two 
countries, wo must take full credit as well for what has been 
given by others ... as for what we give ourselves/ 

The indispensable condition to be insisted on, is that there 
should be ‘ some fixed mode of contribution on the part of 
Ireland, in proportion to her growing means, to the general de- 
fence ; ’ that this contribution should not be left dependent upon 
the disposition and humour, the opinions and interests, that may 
ffom time to time prevail in the Irish Parliament, and that it 
should be under the complete control of the supreme Executive 
of the Empire. ‘ In Ireland it cannot escape consideration that 
this is a contribution not given beforehand for uncei’tain expec- 
tations, but which can only follow the actual possession and enjoy- 
ment of the benefits in return for which it is given. If Ireland 
does not grow richer and more populous she will by this scheme 
contribute nothing. If she does grow richer by the participation 
of our trade, surely she ought to contribute, and th.o measure of 
that contribution cannot with equal justice be fixed in any other 
proportion. It can never be contended that the increase of the 
hereditary revenue ought to be left to Ireland as the means of 
gradually diminishing her other taxes, unless it can be argued 
tliat tlie whole of what Ireland now pays is a greater burden, in 
proportion, than the whole of what is paid by this country. . , . 
It is to be remembered that the very increase supposed to arise 
in the hereditary revenue cannot arise without a similar iucreaso 
in many articles of the additional taxes ; consequently from that 
circumstance alone, though they part with the future increase 

^ This had been stated by Lord — that the Act granting Ireland tlio 

North. See Maepberson’s Anna^h of plantation trade was revocable at 
Commerce, iii. ci7. Pitt docs not pleasure, whilci the commercial treaty 
urge in bis letters, a point on which would secure it for ever, 
the Ministry in Ireland dwelt largely 
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of tHeir hereditary revenue, their income will be upon the 
whole increased, without imposing any additional burdens. On 
the whole, therefore, if Ireland allows that she ought ever in 
time of peace to contribute at all, I can conceive no plausible 
objection to the particular mode proposed.’ ^ 

‘ The idea of Ireland contributing only for the support of 
her own immediate and separate benefit/ Sydney urged, ‘ is the 
direct reverse of the principle which ought to govern the present 
settlement and utterly inadmissible.’ ^ It was essential to the 
strength and unity of the Empire that some such contribution 
as was proposed should be made, and it was perfectly idle to 
suppose that without some such evident advantage to the Empire 
the English Parliament would consent to relinquish its trade 
monopolies. The most desirable arrangement, in the opinion of 
the Government, would be that the surplus of the Irish here- 
ditary revenue should be applied to the reduction of the English 
national debt. But if, as might easily be expected, this very 
singular proposal proved unacceptable, the Cabinet insisted that 
the surplus must at least be set aside by the Irish Parliament to 
be applied to the naval forces of the Empire. There was no 
objection to giving a preference to Irish stores and manufactures 
for the use of the Navy, and if it was absolutely impossible to 
carry the scheme in any other form, the required sum might be 
annually appropriated by, and the estimates annually laid before, 
the Irish Parliament,® 

Pitt’s plan was brought before the Irish Parliament on Feb- 
ruary 7, 1785, in the form of ten resolutions. Their most im- 
portant provisions were that all foreign and colonial goods might 
pass from England to Ireland and from Ireland to England with- 
out any increase’ of duty, that all Irish goods might be imported 
into England and all English goods into Ireland either freely 
or at duties which were the same in each country, that where 
the duties in the two countries were now unequal they should 
be equalised by reducing the higher duty to the level of the 
lower, that except in a few carefully specified cases there should 
be no new duties on importation or bounties on exportation, 
that each country should give a preference in its markets to the 

^ Pitt to Rutland, Dec. 4, 1784; ^ Sydney to Rutland (most secret), 

Jan. 6, March 1, 1785. Feb. 1, 1785. s Ibid. 
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goods of the other over the same goods imported from abroad, 
and that whenever the hereditary revenue exceeded a sum wliich 
was as yet not specified, the surplus ‘ should be appropriatcHl 
towards the support of the naval forces of the Empire in such 
manner as the Parliament of this kingdom shall direct/^ 

These were the propositions now laid by Orde before tho 
Irish Parliament, but it was soon found that one important 
modification of the plan was necessary. Grattan looked with 
much favour upon the general scheme, but ho at first hevsitutiod 
about the compulsory contribution. It assumed, to bis mind, 
too much the appearance of a subsidy. It was iudefinitn in it,s 
amount and might rise with the prosperity of the country to a 
wholly inordinate sum, and he evidently agrt'cd with Poster that 
as a matter of policy ^ it would be bettor for Britain to leave tbo 
affair to tlie liberality and ability of tho moment wlien our ahl 
might be necessary.’ ^ This objection, however, on iTvllectioti ho 
was ready to waive, but he insisted strenuously that no addi- 
tional contribution should be paid to the general dtvrence of tho 
Empire till the Government had consented to put an end to tho 
ruinous system of annual deficits and almost annual loans wliicli 
had already seriously injured the credit of the nation.^ lu ordtu’ 


* IrUlh Pari. Pel. iv. 110-125. 

Grattan’s iii. 230- 230. 

See, too, IruU Pari. Pel. vi. 121. 

“ Rutland describes a coriversii- 
tinn of Orde with Grattan. ‘ No ar- 
gument could move him [GnUtuii] to 
consent to the appropriation ol; the 
surplus for the purpose.^ of tho Empire 
until Ireland should bo free from all 
burthen of debt. Your lordship is 
not unacquainted with Mr, G.’s cha- 
racter, and experience has shown to 
what ctTcct he can exorcise Ins a\)ni- 
ties when a strong ground of popu- 
larity is given him to stand uj)on.* 
After several cfmvcrsations, ‘ Mr. 
Grattan remained obstinate in his 
opinion unless the cxpcmscs of go- 
vernment should bo made equal to 
the revenue. Ho said he knew this 
to be the opinion of every intelligent 
and knowing man with whom he had 
communicated upon tho subject , . . 
that^ he should state hia opinion in 
Parliament with such arguments as 
he was convinced would render it^ im- 
possible for any honest man, who 
pretended to the slightest regard to 


his country, to support tho nuiasurtJ. 

. . . Mo thought tlu^ present sy.st.(un 
of carrying on governnuuit hy'acuui- 
nmlalcd loans was higlily nuuouH. 

. . . He conjured 1\U\ Orde to sih^ tlio 
chi(if frieudH of Government, ami 
know explicitly their opinion/ Orth', 
knowing that sevt'ral of tho inoMt 
zealous " frkuuls of tho Governmtsut 
thought ill of the policy of tho nuta- 
aurc, determined not to call thorn to- 
gether, but having a meeting of ntmie 
of the chief law onieers in his ajiart.- 
ment, ho ‘mentioned with a stioming 
earelessnesH that Mr. Grattaa st-ill 
contiiuutd his objetdion to the lanti 
rtrsolution, wlum they one and all 
burst out with entreaties that tho 
proposition might bo revist'd, that, 
some turn might be given to it. to 
avoid tho strong objection admit.hul 
by every one. against lu’inging it in 
while the presimt income of tho 
nation ftdl so much short of the (ex- 
pense.’ Upon this opinion tho Govern - 
mont. detenniiKul to introduce an 
addiilonal rc.solution. Ihilland to 
yy<lncy (most secret), Feb. 12, 1785. 
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to meet this objection a new resolution was introduced which 
made the contribution in time of peace contingent upon the es 
tablishment of a balance between revenue and expenditure The 
hereditary revenue was now 652,000L and was steadily rising- 
The new resolution provided that whatever surplus it produced 
‘ above the sum of 656,000^ in each year of peace wherein the 
annual revenue shall equal the annual expense, and in each vear 
of war without regard to such equality, should be appropriated 
towards the support of the naval force of the Empire in such 
manner as the Parliament of this kingdom shall direct/ ^ 

Sydney, in a secret letter to Rutland, expressed his stvoncr 
dislike to this concession to the views of Grattan, ^ but the Encr- 
lish Government took no step to disavow their representatives in 
Ireland, and Rutland himself urgently maintained that the new 
condition was both necessary, politic, and just. ‘ The continued 
accumulation of debt and the providing for it by annual loans 
must be acknowledged to be a ruinous system. The extent to 
which these loans have already arrived in the last nine or ten 
years has sunk the value of Government four per cent, debentures, 
whichwereabovepar, to eighty-eight percent. . . . ‘ T\"hen the 
nation, instead of applying the redundancy of its revenues to the 
discharge of its incumbrances, agrees to appropriate that re- 
dundancy to the general expenses of the Empire, it cannot 
be thought unjust that it should at the same time resti’ain the 
Government from running into debt.’ ^ 

Though the resolutions were vehemently opposed in the 
House of Commons by Plood and a few other members, and 
though there were a few hostile petitions from manufacturers 
who desired protecting duties’ and who saw that all chance of 
obtaining them was now likely to disappear, they encountered 
no serious or formidable difficulty, and at last passed through 
the Irish Parliament with a general concurrence. Grattan in a 
few words commended them as not only strengthening the Em- 
pire, but also securing the great end of a sound and honest 
hnancial administration, by interesting both the British and 
Irish Ministers in Irish economy. ‘ The plan,’ he said, ^ is open, 
fair, and just, and such as the British Minister can justify to 

» Irish Pari. Deb. iv. 201. ® Rutland to Sydney, Feb. 25 and 

2 Sydney to Rutland, Feb. 24, 1785. March 4, 1785. 
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botiL nations.’ ' One of the first consequences of the resolu- 
tions was a motion which was introduced by Foster, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and carried by a large majority, 
imposing restrictions on the grants to manufactures, charities, 
and public works, which had hitherto been lavishly and often 
corruptly voted, ^ and the Parliament then imposed additional 
taxes estimated to produce 140,0002. a year for the purpose of 
enabling Ireland to fulfil her part in the transaction and show- 
ing that she had no desire to evade the obligation of a contri- 
bution.^ 

The popular portion of the House appears to have, with 
very few exceptions, fully concurred with the Government, and 
there was no sign of serious disturbance in the country. There 
was, undoubtedly, a party among the manufacturers who hated 
with a desperate hatred the notion of free trade; but it had 
little political power, and it would on the whole perhaps not be 
too much to say that economical opinion at this time was more 
enlightened in Ireland than in England. The manner in which 
new arguments are received often depends much less upon their 
intrinsic weight, than upon the disposition of the hearers, and 
circumstances had given English mercantile opinion a strong 
bias towards monopoly, and Irish opinion an almost equal bias 
towards free trade. The great, ancient, and wealthy industries 
of England, largely represented in the Imperial Parliament, 
fortified in all directions by laws of privilege, and commanding 
the markets of all the subordinate portions of the Empire, were 
very naturally marked out by their circumstances as the cham- 
pions of monopoly, and their representatives regarded the 
advantages of the protective system as self-evident. The argu- 
ments of Hume and of Adam Smith appeared to them the 
mere subtleties of unpractical theorists, glaringly opposed to 
the dictates of common sense, and belonging to the same cate- 
gory as the speculations which denied the existence of matter, 
or of free will, or of a sense of right and wrong in man. The 
whole commercial history of Ireland, on the other hand, since 
the Eestoration, had been a desperate struggle against com- 
mercial restrictions, and Irish thinkers were therefore prepared 

5 Irish Pari. Deb. iv. 198, 

® Ibid. V. Sl-lS. 


2 Ibid. 212, 218, 219. 
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to welcome the new school of writers, who maintained that a 
policy of pommercial restriction was universally and essentially 
unsound. 

The resolutions passed to England, and were introduced 
by Pitt on February 22, in a speech of masterly ]power; 
but it soon appeared that they were destined to encounter a 
most formidable opposition. Pox and North at once denounced 
the propositions as ruinous to English' commerce, and all over 
England the commercial classes were soon arrayed in the most 
violent opposition to the plan. Delegates of manufacturers 
from all England met in London, and, chiefly under the direc- 
tion of the illustrious Wedgwood, they formed themselves into 
a permanent association called ^The Great Chamber of the 
Manufacturers of Great Britain,’ for watching over their inte- 
rests. Petitions poured in from every important manufacturing 
centre in England and Scotland. Liverpool led the way; a 
petition from Lancashire bearing 80,000 signatures was laid on 
the iloor of the House, and in a short time no less than sixty- 
two other petitions were presented. They alleged that the 
low taxes, and ilio low price of labour, in Ireland, would make 
anytiring like free trade ruinous to English manufacturers ; that 
the English trader would be driven, not only out of the Irish, 
but oven out of his own market ; that the English manufacturer 
would ho obliged in self-defence to transfer his works and 
capital to Ireland, and tliey clamorously demanded to be heard 
by counsel against the scheme. 

Nearly twelve weeks were expended in hearing evidence 
aga.inst it, and during all that time the opposition in England 
wa.s growing stronger and stronger. It was certain that the 
nsMolutiouB in their present form would not be carried, and when 
again brought forward the scheme in May 1785, the 
original ehwen resolutions had expanded into twenty. Some 
of tlieso rolntiMl to patents, copyright of books, and the right of 
Ashing on the British coast, and were open to little or no objec- 
tion ; but otliers modified the plan most seriously to the detri- 
ment of Ireland. Even after the expiration of the present charter 
of the East India Company, and as long as England thought 
fih to maintain any such company, Ireland was precluded ft-om 
currying on any direct trade with any part of the world, wliether 
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English or foreign, beyond the Cape of Good Hope, to the 
Straits of Magellan, and from importing any goods of the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of India, except through Great Britain. 
She was prohibited from importing to England arrack, rum, 
foreign brandy, and strong waters, which did not come from 
the British West Indies. She was to be compelled to enact 
without delay, and without modification, all laws which eitla^r 
had been made, or which for the future should be made, by 
the British Parliament respecting navigation, all existing and 
future British laws regulating and restraining the trade of 
the British colonies and plantations, and all laws either pro- 
hibiting or imposing duties upon goods and commodities im- 
ported from either the British or foreign colonies, Africa, or 
America. The same regulating power of the British l\u*l la- 
ment was extended to all goods exported from Ireland to the 
British colonies of America and the West Indies, and even, to 
a portion of the trade with the United States of America.^ With 
very few exceptions the same laws and restrictions would apply 
to the English and Irish trade ; but the circumstances of the 
two countries were so widely different, that it was easy to sliow 
that they would often be most unequal in their operation, and 
it was for the British Parliament alone to determine the laws 
relating to navigation, to the trade with tlie Englisli, colonies, 
to the trade with the foreign plantations, and to part of the 


^ Resolutions 3, 4, 5, 8, 9, 16. 
Grattan thus stated the eflect of these 
provisions : ‘ You give to the English, 
West as well as East, an eternal mo- 
nopoly for their plantation produce, 
in the taxing and regulating of which 
you have no sort of deliberation or 
interference, and over which Great 
Britain has a complete supremacy. 
. . . There is scarcely an article of 
the British plantation that is not out 
of all proportion dearer than the 
same article is in any other part of 
the globe, nor any other article that 
is not produced elsewhere, for some 
of which articles you might establish 
a mart for your manufactures. . . . 
What, then, is this covenant ? To 
take these articles from the British 
plantations and from none other, at 
the present high rates and taxes, and 
to take them at all times to come, 


subject to whatever further rates and 
taxes thc5 Parliament of Great Britain 
shall enact.’ tSjwvchtis, i. 235. Flood, 
in M very remarkable passage, arguetl 
that the trade which was likely bo bo 
most bcneticial to Ireland In tlie 
future was that with the United 
States, and that the commercial ar- 
rangement would completely destroy 
it. It * subjects our imports from th<^ 
independenb States of Aniorica to 
such duties, regulations, and prohibi- 
tions as the British Parliament shall 
from time to time think lit to inip/)su 
on Britain, as to all ariicles similat to 
those that are produo(id in tluj British 
colonies or settlements. Now what 
articles can America send to us, to 
which similar art ides are not, or may 
not bo, produced in some of the colo- 
nics or seltlementH of Britain ‘I ’ 
Iruh IM. 2), eh. v. 402, 403. 
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trade witli the United States. On all these subjects the right 
of legislation was virtually transferred or abdicated, for the Irish 
l^arliament would have no propounding, deliberative, negative, 
or , legislative power, and would be obliged simply to register 
the enactments of the Parliament in England. 

Even in their modified form the commercial resolutions were 
bitterly opposed by Fox, North, Burke, and Sheridan ; and Eden, 
whose authority on commercial matters was very great, was 
on the same side. Burke, though he was by no means an un- 
qualified opponent of the propositions,^ described one part of 
them as a repetition of the English policy in America — another 
attempt by the mother country, through the medium of Parlia- 
ment, to raise a revenue by legislative regulations.^ Fox and 
Sheridan declared that tile resolutions w^ent to the complete 
destruction of the commerce, manufacture, revenue, and mer- 
cantile strength of England, and they at the same time, while 
constituting themselves the especial champions of English com- 
mercial jealousy, did their utmost to excite Irish feeling against 
tlie scheme. .They descril)ed it as a plan to make Ireland tribu- 
tary to England, and as involving a complete surrender of the 
power of exclusive legislation, wdiich Ireland so highly prized. It 
was, as Sheridan truly said, ‘ unquestionably a proposal on the part 
of the Brii/isli Parliament, that Ireland should, upon certain con- 
ditions, surrender her now acknowledged right of external legis- 
lation, and return, as to that point, to the situation from which 
she had emancipated herself in 1782.’ It bound Ireland, said 
Fox, to impose restraints ‘ undefined, unspecified, and uncertain, 
at the arbitrary demand of another State,’ and Fox concluded 
liis denunciation by a skilful sentence, which appealed at once 
to the jealousy of bolli countries. ‘I will not,’ he said, ‘barter 
English commerce for Irish shivery; that is not the price I 
would pay, nor is this the thing I would purchase.’ 

Pitt exerted both liis eloquence and his influence to the 
utmost, and at last, after a fierce debate which continued till 
past 8 the resolutions wore carried by great rnajoritit^s 

^ Sec a curious private letter which * Seethe animated account of it 

lie wrote to Sir John Tydd, Grattan’s in, Wraxall’s Post. Mems. i. iUO-!i20. 
JJft% iii. 2r>0..2rj2. Wra.xall st Jites that on one, if not 

Pa>rl. Hist. xxv. 047-051; Wrax- mnro, occifision, in the WiU:os’ disens- 
all’s J^ost Mioos. i. 520. hujus at the ht‘ginniiig of the reign^ 
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throiagL the English Parliament. It would probably have been 
on the whole to the advantage of Ireland even now to have 
accepted them, but we can hardly, I think, blame the Irish 
Parliament for its reluctance to do so. Pitt, in endeavouring 
to make them acceptable to England, had been obliged to 
argue that the industrial ascendency of England was such 
that serious Irish competition was little short of an impossi- 
bility, while the opposition in England had loudly proclaimed 
that the project was completely subversive of Irish indepen- 
dence. The resolutions to which the Irish Parliament had 
agreed were returned to it in a wholly altered form, and all 
the more important alterations were expressly directed against 
Irish interests, and tended, to establish the ascendency of the 
British Parliament over Irish navigation and commerce. The 
very essence of the Constitution of 1782 was that the Irish 
Parliament possessed an exclusive right to legislate for Ire- 
land commercially and externally, as well as internally, and it 
was this right which, three yeai's after its establishment, Ire- 
land was virtually asked in a great measure to surrender. The 
price, or at least a part of the price, which was asked for the 
commercial benefits that might be expected, was the relinquish- 
ment by Ireland of her full right of regulating her trade with 
foreign countries, and the restoration to the British Legislature 
of a large power of legislating for Ireland. It was said, in- 
deed, that the new restrictions did not differ essentially, and in 
kind, from those under which Ireland had already accepted the 
trade to the English plantations, but it was answered that they 
at least differed enormously in the extent and uncertainty of 
the obligations imposed on future Irish legislation; in their 
interference with the rights of the Irish Parliament to regulate 
its foreign trade. It was said, too, that Ireland might at any 
time abandon the compact and regain her liberty; but once 
an intricate commercial system is established, it is often veiy 
difficult to withdraw from it, and as long as it continued, the 
hands of the Irish Parliament on many of the ordinary sub- 
jects of legislation would be completely tied. Grattan now 

fclie House sat till 9 A.M. According cial propositions. The speech of 
to the Parliamentary Hktoryy how- Sheridan (Pari, Hist. xxv. 743-757) 
ever, the House aajonmed at 6 a.m. is probably the strongest statement 
in the great debate on the commer- of the case against the proj)osition.H. 
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denounced the scheme with fiery eloquence as fatal to that 
Irish Constitution which he valued even more than the British 
Empire.^ Flood, once more, warmly co-operated with him. 
Several members on the Treasury Bench supported him. Peti- 
tions against the scheme flowed in from the great towns, and 
at last, after a debate which lasted continuously for more than 
seventeen hours and did not terminate till nine A.M., the House 
only granted leave to bring in a Bill based on the twenty reso- 
lutions, by 127 to 108.2 Such a division at the first stage of 
the Bill, and in a House in which the Government usually com- 
manded overwhelming majorities, was equivalent to a defeat; at 
the next meeting of Parliament, Orde announced his intention 
not to make any further progress with the Bill, and that night 
Dublin was illuminated in attestation of the popular joy. 

The scheme for uniting the two countries by close commer- 
cial and military bonds thus signally failed, and it left a great 
deal of irritation and recrimination behind it. How, it was 
asked with much bitterness, can Ireland expect to be duly 
cared for in any treaty negotiation with Great Britain, when 
her only representatives in such a negotiation must be ministers 
appointed and instructed by the British Cabinet? The Eng- 
lish Government appears to have acted with perfect honesty, and 
to have only modified its course under the pressure of over- 
whelming necessity, but its position in both countries was ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing and somewhat humiliating. Orde, the 
Chief Secretary of Ireland, had brought forward the original 
propositions as the offer of the Government to Ireland. His 
supporters had represented them as certain to be carried in 
England, and on the strength of that assurance the Irish Par- 
liament had voted 140,000L a year of additional taxation. Yet 
the English Government had soon been obliged to discard that 


‘ Eutland wrote of this speech to 
Pitt : The speech of Mr. Grattan was, 
I understand, a display of the most 
beautiful eloquence perhaps ever 
heard, but it was seditious and in- 
tlammatory to a degree hardly cre- 
dible.’ Aug. 13, 1785. Woodfall,the 
parliamentary reporter', heard this de- 
bate, and made the report which is in 
the .Pari. JDoh, It was also published 
separately. He wrote to Eden, ‘ Grat- 
tan, whose conversion is in Dublin 


ascribed to Sheridan’s speech (which 
I took such pains to procure for the 
public correctly), was admirable. Plis 
manner, as you well know, is most sin- 
gular ; but he said some of the finest 
things in the newestmodelever heard. 
AmlilanA CoTTG$i)onil&nce^ i. 79, 80. 
See, too, Hardy’s Life of Chcbrlemont^ 
ii. 148, and the speech in Grattan’s 
Sjiiceches, ii. 23U240 

IriaJo Pari, Pclj. v. 413. 
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principle of equality whicli was the essence of the original reso- 
lutionS; and had returned them to Ireland so amplified and 
altered as to be scarcely recognisable. On the other hand, Pitt 
by the most strenuous efforts, and in the face of a storm of de- 
nunciation and unpopularity, had carried his commercial scheme 
through the Parliament of England, only to find it rejected in 
Ireland. ^ 

It is worthy of notice that the words ^ legislative union ’ were 
at this time frequently pronounced in connection with the com- 
mercial propositions. The free trade which they would have 
secured to Ireland had only been granted to Scotland on the 
condition of a union. "Wilberforce in the English House of 
Commons, and Lord Lansdowne in the English House of Lords, 
spoke of a legislative union as the best relation for the two 
countries, but pronounced it to be impracticable, as Ireland 
would never consent, pord Sackville, on the other hand, argued 
strongly in favour both of the practicability and expediency of 
such a measure, and of its great superiority to a commercial 
treaty. Sydney, when reporting this speech to Eutland, spoke 
of a union as impracticable, ‘ especially at a time when the Irish 
were but just in possession of their favourite object, an indepen- 
dent Legislature.’ ^ It is certain, however, that Eutland had some 
time previously expressed a strong oioinion in favour of a legis- 
lative nnion,^ and it was noticed that shortly after the rejection 
of the commercial propositions several pamphlets discussing that 
question were published. 

No positive evils, however, aj)pear to have followed from 
the rejection of the commercial propositions. Ireland as a dis- 
tinct country continued to legislate independently for her com- 
merce, and her Parliament did not show the faintest disposition 
to interfere with English commercial interests. The commercial 
treaty which Pitt negotiated with France in 1786 included Ire- 
land, and it was vehemently opposed by the Whig party in Eng- 

' Sydney to Rutland (secret and Bishop Watson mentioned that in 
confidential), July 20, 1785. 1785 he had pressed the advantages 

^ ‘ Were I to indulge a distant of a imion on Rutland, who had 
speculation, I should say that without answered that *he wholly approved 
a union Ireland will not be con- of the measure, but added, the man 
nectedwith Great Britain in twenty who should attempt to carry it into 
years longer.’ Rutland to Pitt, June 1(5, execution would be tarred and fea- 
1784. In a speech delivered in 1799, thered.’ Pa,rl. xxxiy. 736. 
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la,nd I but the address approving it was carried in Ireland- 
out a division, and the resolutions for making tke necessary altera- 
tions in Irisk duties passed without the smallest difficulty.^ A 
new Irish ISTavigation Act proposed by the Government and adopt- 
ing almost the whole of the English Navigation Act of Charles II. 
was soon after carried with equal facility.^ A few years later 
some resolutions were moved resenting the exclusion of Ireland 
from the Asiatic trade, but nothing was done, and as far as com- 
mercial matters were concerned, England had certainly no reason 
to distrust or complain of the Irish Parliament. In 1790 appli- 
cations were made by persons engaged in the leather trade in 
England, to limit by high duties the export of bark from Great 
Britain to Ireland, in order to insure the ascendency on the 
Continent of the English leather trade over that of Ireland. 
Lord Westmorland, who was then Lord-Lieutenant, remonstrated 
against this measure, and his letter to the English Government 
contains the following remarkable passage. ‘ Since the failure 
of the propositions for a commercial intercourse between Great 
Britain and Ireland, no restraint or duty has been laid upon 
British produce or manufacture to prejudice the sale in this 
country, or to grasp at any advantage to articles of Irish manu- 
facture, nor has any incumbrance, by duty or otherwise, been laid 
on materials of manufacture in the raw or middle state, upon 
their exportation to Great Britain. At the same time in every- 
thing wherein this country could concur in strengthening and 
securing the navigation and commerce of the Empire, the Govern- 
rnerit has found the greatest readiness and facility. The utmost 
hanndny subsists in the commerce of the two kingdoms, and 
nothing has arisen to disturb it or give occasion for discontent.’^ 


* ‘The resolutions of tlio House 
of Commons [rolnting to tlie changes 
of duty] wore severally agreed to 
with the almost unaiurnoius concur- 
roncG of the House.’ ‘Mr. Grattan 
spoke shortly hut strongly in favour 
ot: the treaty, and said that although 
Ireland should fail of the benefit she 
luight expect from it, such a dis- 
a])pointment ought not to be imputed 
to any defect in the treaty, which in 
his opinion was fair and liberal, and 
opened a promising field \ipon which 
the country might exert her arts and 


industry.’ Orde to Nepean, March S, 
1787 (private). ‘ The treaty of com- 
merce between Great Britain and 
France is very popular in this country, 
and the attention paid therein to the 
interests of Ireland, is felt with a sen- 
sible gratitude by the whole nation.’ 
Rutland to Sydney (private), May 31, ■ 
1737, 

27 Geo. III. c. 23. March 29, 
1787, Orde to Nepean. 

8 Westmorland to W. Grenville 
(private), Nov. 19, 1790. 
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The commercial xaropositions of 1785 form, tlie first of the 
two great differences between the English and Irish Parliaments. 
In the interval between their rejection and the dispute about 
the Eegency, only a few incidents occurred to which it is neces- 
sary to refer. 

The scandalous state of the administration of justice in the 
metropolis has been already adverted to, and in 1786 a Police 
.Bill was introduced and carried by the Government, for the 
purpose of remedying it. Dublin was divided into four districts. 
The watchmen, who had hitherto been under the control of the 
several parishes, were reorganised and placed under three new 
paid commissioners of the peace, who were nominated by the 
Crown from among the Dublin magistrates, allowed to sit in Par- 
liament, invested with large patronage and almost absolute power, 
and made practically responsible for the maintenance of order in 
the city. A new force of regular police — consisting, however, as 
yet, of only forty-four men — was created and placed under the 
commissioners. They were to see that the watchmen discharged 
their duties ; they were also themselves to discharge ordinary 
police functions, and they had powers considerably beyond those 
of the old watchmen, of arresting suspicious persons and break- 
ing into houses in search of criminals or stolen goods. Several 
i*ates were imposed for the purpose of supporting the new system, 
and there were many complicated police regulations of a less 
important character, which it is not necessary to describe.^ 

A somewhat similar scheme had shortly before been proposed 
for London, but it at once aroused opposition, and it had been 
dropped on account of a strongly adverse petition from the City 
The Government in England recommended the scheme as being 
almost equally needed in both capitals, but more easy to carry 
in Dublin than in London.^ It speedily, however, aroused great 
opposition. Its opponents complained that it imposed a large 
additional expense upon the City; that it was essentially a 
patronage Bill intended to strengthen the power of the Govern- 
ment in the Oorp oration of Dublin, and to add to the very large 
number of places tenable by members of Parliament j that it 
violated the charter of the City by transferring the regulation 

* 26 Geo. III. c. 24. ® Sydney to Rutland (most secret), 

* Irish Park Deb, vi. 367, 368^ 370. Jan. 7, 1786. 
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of Dublin from the Lord Mayor and Corporation to tbe Crown ; 
that it laid tbe foundation of a npw semi-military force wbicli 
might prove very dangerous to liberty. The last argument 
when regarded in the light of modern experience will appear 
very futile, but apprehensions of this kind were long prevalent 
in England, and were often expressed in 1829, when Sir Eobert 
Peel created a Metropolitan Police Force in London, placed 
under the control of two Government commissioners, and no 
longer dependent on parochial authority. 

Grattan, while acknowledging that the old watchmen were 
thoroughly inefficient, and that a change in the machinery for 
enforcing the law was imperatively necessary, opposed sti’enu- 
ously the Government Bill. He believed that it was intended 
mainly to increase patronage, and that all the legitimate pur- 
poses of the measure could be attained without violating the 
charter or withdrawing its ancient privileges from the Corpora- 
tion. It. is difficult at this distance of time to pronounce with 
any confidence on the merits of the case. The dangers feared 
were no doubt exaggerated or chimerical, and the confidential 
correspondence of the Government seems to show that though 
they were not indifferent to the possibility of increasing their 
influence over the Dublin magistracy, they were at least ani- 
mated by a genuine desire to repress lawlessness and crime.^ 
It does not appear, however, that in this respect the police 
measure of 1786 had much effect. For a few months, it is true, 
there was some diminution of crime, but little more than a 
year had passed when petitions were presented by a great body 
of Dublin householders, asserting that the new police were 
as inefficient as the old watchmen, and that crime had fully 
regained its former level, while the expense of the police had 
trebled, and a great amount of purely corrupt expenditure had 
been incurred.^ 


1 ‘We have made a successful 
foundation, at least, to a scheme of 
effectual police in tins capital, with 
some additions applicable to the 
country. We thought ‘it right to 
begin with moderation, but we have 
established the principle, and obtained 
now, I trust, an influence in the ma- 
gistracy of the city, which may be 
used to the most salutary purposes 


for the quiet and good order of the 
whole community. The opposition 
given to the Bill in the House of 
Commons has been chiefly confined 
to the extension of the influence of 
Grovemment, and to the armed force 
with which they are to be entrusted.’ 
Rutland to Sydney, March 31, 1786. 

2 See iTislb Parh JDel?. viii. 248, 
240, 340, 344. See, too, a very 
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Tlie Wliiteboy ontrageSj directed chiefly against tithes, but 
often taking the form of coinbinations for regulating the price 
of labour and lands, and the dues of the priesthood, raged fiercely 
during the later months of 1786 in several counties in the 
South of Ireland, and were accompanied by all the atrocities I 
have already described. At the end of January 1787, Fitzgibbon 
moved that further provisions by statute were indispensably 
necessary to prevent tumultuous risings and assemblies, and 
more effectually to punish persons guilty of outrage, riot, illegal 
combinations, and administering and taking unlawful oaths. 
Only a single dissentient voice was heard, and soon after, a very 
stringent Crimes Bill was carried through the House of Commons 
by 192 votes to SO. Grattan fully and emphatically admitted 
the necessity of fresh coercive legislation,^ though he desired 
to introduce some slight mitigations into the Government Bill, 
and would have gladly confined its operation to the counties in 
which the outrages were taking place. On this point, however, 
he did not insist, but he strongly opposed and ultimately 
obtained the withdrawal of a clause in Fitzgibbon’s scheme, 
which would probably have converted the Whiteboy movement 
into a religious war. It provided that if it were established by 
the evidence of a single witness that an illegal oath had been 
tendered in, or adjoining to, a popish chapel, that chapel should 
be at once destroyed, and its materials sold, and that if within 
the space of three years any new Catholic place of worship was 
erected in the same parish it also should be destroyed.^ 

The Act, as it was carried, made all persons who administered 
illegal oaths liable to transportation for life, and all who took 
them without compulsion, to transportation for seven years ; it 
made most forms of Whiteboy outrage, including the unlawful 


curious report by a parlia,inenta.ry 
ci)niniittee on the subject, in Plow- 
den, append. Ixxxii. The committee 
i'ound, among other things, that the 
police charge for stationery in two 
and a half years was 3,31 6^. 65. 

Of this more than 160^ wa^s said*to 
have been paid for gilt paper, and 
49^. 8,*?. 8^//. for sealing wax. The 
wretched character of the Dublin 
police was noticed by Sir Richard 
Hoare in his Tour in IroUnd in 180G, 
p. 300. 


^ *Tlie necessity of coercion was 
universally admitted, and Mr. Grattan, 
in particular, very strongly urged the 
principle as essential to the prosperity 
ol“ the country. He and Mr. Hrown- 
low were tellers for the majority, and 
the Bill was supported by great num- 
bers of the independent country 
gentlcmon, among whom was Mr. 
Conolly.’ Qrdo to Nepean, Feb. 19, 
1787. See, too, Graitan's Sj?eechos, 
ii. 7, R. 

« Grattan’s ZiJ}\ hi. 283^287, 
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seizure of armS; levying contributions by force and intimidation, 
aud even publisliing notices tending to produce riots or unlawful 
combinations, capital offences, and it introduced into Ireland tlie 
provisions of tke English Eiot Act. This part of the measure 
excited considerable debate, and although Grattan acknowledged 
its necessity,^ it was much opposed by several members, and espe- 
cially by Forbes. He read to the House the well-known passage 
in which Blackstone described the English Eiot Act as a vast 
acquisition of force to the Crown, and he then enumerated the 
many English Acts passed since the Eevolution to restrain undue 
influence — the Bill of Eights, the Act for excluding pensioners 
aud placemen from the House of Commons, the Act for limiting 
the civil list, the Nullum Tempus Act, the Acts for preventing 
revenue officers from voting at elections, for excluding contrac- 
tors from the House of Commons, and for limiting the amount of 
the pension list. ^ He observed that not one of those law^s was 
to be found in the Irish Statute-book, and asked whether members 
(.‘oukl reconcile it with their duty to give this vast acquisition of 
force to the Crown, without enacting at the same time those laws 
which the wisdom of the Legislature of England had provided 
against its abuse and encroachments.’ * The measure, however, 
at last passed with little dissent, though Fitzgibbon, at the sng- 
gesiyion of Grattan, consented to limit its operation to three years.^ 
The Wliiteboy Act of 1787 is another of the many examples 
of the prompt and energetic manner in which the Irish Parlia- 
ment never hesitated to deal with epidemics of outrage. Fitz- 
gibhon complained, however, that much of the evil was due to 
the supiueuoss and sometimes even to the connivance of magis- 
trait'ios, and he alleged that they were prone on the slightest oc- 
casioii to call for military assistance. An important Act ^ for the 
better execution of the law ’ was carried in this year, for reform- 
ing the magistracy and establishing throughout the country a 
constabulary appointed by the grand juries but under the direc- 
tion of peace officers appointed by the Orown.^ 

But wliile Grattan warmly supported the Government in 
measures for the suppression of disorder and crime, he maintained 
that it was equally imperative for the Parliament to deal with 


* Irhli Pari. Pel. vii. ISO, 327. 

* ibid. vii. 310. 


* 27 Geo. III. c. 15. 

* Ibid. c. -10. 
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those great evils from which Irish crime principally sprang 
The enormous absurdity, injustice, and inequality of tlie Irisli 
tithe system has been explained in a former chapter, and tiiilu^s 
and tlie tithe proctor were the chief cause of the ‘Whitcl)oy dis-**" 
turbances which were spreading every kind of evil and discistor 
over a great part of Ireland. Ihtt with the instinct of a true 
statesman had expressed his wish, as early as 17SG, that titlu's 
in Ireland should bo commuted into a money rate, levied on tlu^ 
tenants of the parish, regulated by the price of corn and calcu- 
lated on an average of several yearsd But altbougli nmny of 
the poorer clergy would have gladly accepted such a pla-n, and 
although in the opinion of Rutland the majority of the laity 
‘ were opposed to tithes and strong advoca,tes for some S(hthv 
mont,’ the bisliops ^ considered any sottUnnmt as a direct idtack 
on theirmost ancient rights and as a commencement of tlio ruin of 
the Establisliinent ; ’ ^ and the Irish Govornmont, cUscarding the 
advice of Pitt, obsiiinately resisted every attempt to modify ih(«i 
offensive system. Grattan liad m.asi'«cred the sul>ject in its mi- 
Tintest details, and in 1787, in. 1788, and in 1789 lio brought it 
forward in spceclies which wu'-ro among the grcnitest ho ov(U* de- 
livered, suggesting as alternative and slightly varying plans l.o 
pay tlie clergy a sum calculat(id on the average of scvei'al y<‘ars 
aiud raised by a])])lotin 0 ut like other county charges ; to insli- 
tuto a general modus in lieu of tithes; to make a coinnmiat iuu 
by a general survey of every couuiy, allowing a spi^cilied sum 
for every acre in tillage, and making the whoU^ county s(‘(u.irit;y 
for the clergymen. These plans were in principle V(uy similar 
to the suggestion of Pitt, and in addition to their otluu* advan- 
tages they miglit have made the colli*.ction of tithes by thi^ 
resident clergy so simple and easy that the wliolo ra(*u of thhe 
farmers and proctors would have gradually disappeartHh G ral fan 
also proposed that lands which liud been ba,rren shouhl for a 
certain time after their reclamation be exempt from til less ; that) 
the partial or complete exemption of potato(\s and liium, which 
existed in some parts of the kingdom, should l;)o extmidt^d to tln^ 
whole; and that a moderate tax should bo imposed on the non- 
residence of the clergy.'* The exemption of barren lauds from 


* TMO'. to But-land, Nov. 7, 178n. 

^ iluUaud to i’itt, t5(pt. IS, ,17bG. 


* Grattan’s IJ/e, UL ^17435* 
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those gi'eat evils from which Irish crime principally sprang 
The enormous absurdity, injustice, and inequality of the Irish 
tithe system has been explained in a former chapter, and tithes 
and the tithe proctor were the chief cause of the Whiteboy dis-^ 
turbances which were spreading every kind of evil and disaster 
over a great part of Ireland. T^itt with the instinct of a true 
statesman had expressed his wish, as early as 1786, that tithes 
in Ireland should be commuted into a money rate, levied on the 
tenants of the parish, regulated by the price of corn and calcu- 
lated on an average of several yeai's.^ But although many of 
the poorer clergy would have gladly accepted such a plan, and 
although in the opinion of Rutland the majority of the laity 
‘ were opposed to tithes and strong advocates for some settle- 
ment,’ the bishops ^ considered any settlement as a direct attack 
on their most ancient rights and as a commencement of the ruin of 
the Establishment ; ’ ^ and the Irish Government, discarding the 
advice of Pitt, obstinately resisted every attempt to modify the 
ojffensiv© system. Grattan had mastered the subject in its mi- 
nutest details, and in 1787, in 1788, and in 1789 he brought it 
forward in speeches which were among the greatest he ever de- 
livered, suggesting as alternative and slightly varying plans to 
pay the clergy a sum. calculated on the average of several years 
and raised by applotment like other county charges ; to insti- 
tute a general modus in lieu of tithes ; to make a commutation 
by a general survey of every county, allowing a specified sum 
for every acre in tillage, and making the whole county security 
for the clergymen. These plans were in principle very similar 
to the suggestion of Pitt, and in addition to their other advan- 
tages they might have made the collection of tithes by the 
resident clergy so simple and easy that the whole race of tithe 
farmers and proctors would have gradually disappeared. Grattan 
also proposed that lands which had been barren should for a 
certain time after their reclamation be exempt from tithes ; that 
the partial or complete exemption of potatoes and linen, which 
existed in some parts of the kingdom, should be extended to the 
whole ; and that a moderate tax should be imposed on the non- 
residence of the clergy.^ The exemption of barren lands from 

* Pitt to Butland, Nov. 7, 17S(>. * Grattan’s Zi/e, iii. 317-335. 

^ Jutland to Pitt, Sci^t. 13, 1786. 
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tithes was approved of Iby Fitzgibhon,^ and althougb it was for 
some years rejected on account of the opposition of the clergy, 
it was ultimately carried. But the other proposals of Grattan 
were met by an obstinate resistance. Fitzgibbon and the 
majority which he led, refused even to grant a committee to in- 
vestigate the subject, and the Irish tithe system continued to be 
the chief source of Irish crime till the Commutation Act of Lord 
John Eussell in 1888. 

The persistent refusal of the Irish Parliament to rectify 
or mitigate this class of abuses appears to me the gravest 
of all the many reproaches that may be brought against it. 
Although about seven-eighths of the nation dissented from 
the established religion, the general principle of a Protestant 
establishment had as yet very few enemies; but the existing 
tithe system was detested both by the Catholics and the Protes- 
tant Dissenters, and it was exceedingly unpopular among the 
smaller landed gentry. Its inequalities and injustices were too 
glaring for any plausible defence, and the language of Pitt seems 
to show that England would have placed no obstacle in the way 
of redress. How possible it was to cure the evil without destroy- 
ing the Establishment was abundantly shown by the Act of 1838. 
That Act, which commuted tithes into a land tax paid by the 
landlord with a deduction of twenty-five per cent, for the cost 
of collection, is probably the most successful remedial, measure 
in all Irish history. It proved a great benefit to the Protes- 
tant clergy, and it at the same time completely staunched an 
old source of disorder and crime, and effected a profound and im- 
mediate change in the feelings of men. Very few political mea- 
sures have ever effected so much good without producing any 
countervailing evil. The Irish Church when it was supported 
by tithes was the most unpopular ecclesiastical establishment in 
Europe, and it kept the country in a condition verging on civil 
war. After the commutation of tithes nearly all active hostility to 
it disappeared. The Church question speedily became indifferent 
to the great mass of the people ; the Protestant clergy were a 
beneficent and usually a popular element in Irish society, and 
the measure which finally disendowed them was much more due 
to the exigencies of English party politics than to any genuine 

^ IfUh Pari. Bel, ix. d36, xi. 3II. 
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pressure of Irisli opinion. But no sucla measure as tlaat of 1838 
could be carried in tlie Irish Parliament, and in the last ten 
3 "ears of its existence even Grattan desisted from efforts which 
were manifestly hopeless. Yet at no time had the question been 
more important. Kesistance to the exaction of tithes was year 
by year strengthening habits of outrage and lawless combina- 
tion, and in the hope of abolishing the tithes the Irish Jaco- 
bins found the best means of acting upon the passions of the 
nation. 

But whatever social or agrarian disturbances may have 
existed in the remoter counties, the political condition of 
Ireland in the closing period of the administration of Eutland 
presented an aspect of almost absolute calm. Prosperity was 
advancing with rapid strides. The credit of the nation was re- 
established. Both the young Viceroy and his beautiful Duchess 
were extremely popular. A gay, brilliant, and dissipated court 
drew men of many opinions within its circle or its influence, 
and political tension had almost wholly ceased. Forbes, it is 
true, and the little group of independent members whom he 
represented, brought in motion after motion, condemning the 
increasing pension list, and the multiplication of places ^ but 
they were easily defeated in Parliament, and they were sup- 
ported hy no strong opinion beyond its walls. The distress 
which had formerly stimulated discontent was no longer acute. 
The annual deficit had disappeared. Financial measures, which 
will be hereafter related, lightened the burden of debt, and an 
extensive system of education was promised. The confidential 
letters of Eutland and of his secretary in the latter period of 
the administration, form a curious contrast to the anxious and 
agitated letters that issued from the Castle during the adminis- 
trations of Buckinghamshire, Carlisle, Portland, and Temple. 
Thus in February 1786, Eutland in a letter largely devoted to a 
description of the outrages of the Whiteboys in Munster sa}^s, 

‘ The state of this country, as far as regards the proceedings of 
Parliament, aflbrds a prospect highly promising and satisfactory. 
The most important money Bills have passed the Commons 
without any material opposition, and scarcely a troubled wave 
appears upon the political surface.’ ^ A year later, when the 
‘ Eutland to Sydney (secret and confidential), Feb. 27, 1786. 
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Goyernment introduced its very stringent coercive legislation 
for the suppression of the Whiteboys, the Parliament responded 
with an alacrity which at once surprised and delighted the 
Chief Secretary. ‘We have succeeded wonderfully/ he wrote, 
‘in our first measure, of amending the laws against riot and 
unlawful combination. It would not have been supposed pos- 
sible even three years ago to have obtained almost unanimity in 
the House of Commons to pass a Bill of coercion upon the 
groundwork of the English Eiot Act. ... I am confident that 
this circumstance alone, as an indication of the determination of 
the Legislature to strengthen the hands of Executive Govern- 
ment, will go far to quiet the disturbance throughout the king- 
dom.’ ^ ‘ I am highly ambitious,’ wrote Rutland, a few months 

later, ‘to see this nation prosper under the auspices of my 
administration of the King’s Government ; to find it of weight 
in the general scale, and become a source of strength to the 
Empire. A Riot Act, an optional police to be applied when it 
may be adjudged necessary, an extensive and well-considered 
system of education, which, I trust, will be carried into execu- 
tion in the ensuing session, together with the adoption of the 
British Navigation Act, are measures of no inconsiderable 
moment and importance to the general welfare. The country 
for the present is for the most part free from commotion, except 
in the county of Cork, where some slight indications of discon- 
tent appear, but even these are merely partial and local.’ ^ 

On October 24, 1787, a short fever, accelerated, it is said, by 
convivial habits, carried off the Duke of Rutland in the thirty- 
fourth year of his age, and terminated a viceroyalty which had 
been singularly prosperous. Lord Temp>le, who had now become 
Marquis of Buckingham, succeeded him, and arrived in Dublin 
in December. His short viceroyalty in 1783 had given him 
some Irish experience, and it was thought that the fact that his 
wife was a Catholic might give him some popularity. With 
considerable business talents, however, the new Lord-Lieutenant 
was one of those men who in all the relations of life seldom 

1 Orcle to Nepean, Feb. 1787. satisfaction in being informed of the 

2 Butland to Sydney (private), loyal and tranquil state, in which I 
May 31, 1787. A little later, after a have found the once factious and dis- 
journey in the North, he writes : turbed province of Ulster.’ Aug. 10, 
‘Your lordship will receive much 1787. 
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fail to create friction and irritation. Great haughtiness , both 
of character and manner; extreme jealousy and proneness to 
take offence, had always characterised him ; and before he had 
been many months in Ireland we find him threatening his 
resignation, bitterly offended with the King, angry and discon- 
tented with the Ministers in England, and very unpopular in 
Eublin.^ He instituted with commendable energy inquiries into 
peculations of clerks and other subalteim ofllcers of the Govern- 
ment, and succeeded in detecting much petty fraud which had 
been long practised with impunity; but corruption in the higher 
forms of government showed no tendency to diminish. Salaries 
were increased. At least pne obsolete office was speedily revived. 
The measures of economy that were introduced into Parliament 
were strenuously resisted, and the first session of Parliament 
was abruptly and prematurely shortened. An Irish pension of 
1,700Z. a year given to Orde, who had now retired from the 
office of Chief Secretary, and whoso health was much broken, 
was attacked with reason as a violation of the assurance on the 
strength of which Parliament had consented a few years before 
to increase the salary of that office ; and an appointment was 
soon after made which excited the strongest indignation. 

I have mentioned the anxiety of all parties in Ireland to 
bring back to the country the great offices which wore held by 
absentees, llutland, shortly before his death, had tried to induce 
Pitt to m.ak 0 an arrangement for the restoration of the Vice- 
Treasurers to Ireland. It would, he said, be ^ an object of great 
utility to his Majesty’s Irish Government, both as a measure 
calculated to fasten on popula.rity, and at the same time as 
uniting the more solid advantage of creating new objects for 
ambition of the first men and the most extensive connections in 
this country.’^ Pitf was unable or unwilling to consent, but 
shortly after the appointment of Buckingham the death of 
Eigby made it possible to bring back the important office of 
Master of the Rolls. The , office, however, was coveted by 
William Grenville, the brother of ,tho Lord-Lieutenant, who 
was now President of the Board of Trade in Englaud. His 
letters on the subject are curious, and far from edifying.^ He 

‘ Roe his lott ora in Biioldng’hara’s ^ Ilntlanrl to Pitt, Sopt. la, 1786. 
Courta and Cabinets^ vol i, * They will be found in Duoking- 
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found that part of the revenue which Eigby had received was 
derived from an illegal sale of places. He doubted whether the 
office could he legally granted for life, and whether the per- 
formance of certain duties might not be required, and for these and 
some other reasons he at last determined to relinquish it to the 
Duke of Leinster, but asked and obtained for himself the best 
Irish reversion— that of the office of Chief Eeniembrancer, which 
was held by Lord Clanbrassil.^ An appointment so flagrantly 
improper completely discredited Buckingham at the outset of his 
administration, and it was well fitted to exasperate equally both 
the most selfish and the most disinterested of Irish politicians 

The unpopularity of the Lord-Lieutenant was, however 
•chiefly personal, and confined to a small court or political circle 
The country continued perfectly quiet. The alarm which was 
felt in the closing months of 1787, when the complications in 
Holland made war with France extremely probable, did not 
create the smallest distux'bance. Eecruiting was actively and 
successfully carried on, and the regiments on the establishment 
were raised to their full strength. Although combinations 
against tithes continued and a measure granting compensation 
to defrauded clergymen was renewed, the new Secretary, Pitz- 
herbert, was able to write that the commotion in the South had 
ceased.^ The credit of the country had never been better, and 
the chief votes of supply passed without a division. Lord Lif- 
ford, who had been Irish Chancellor since 1767, wrote to Buck- 
ingham in August 1788, that he had never in his long experience 
known Ireland so quiet.® 

It must be added that one other important question of patron- 
age was pending. Lord Lifford was old and broken, and he de- 
sired to resign the seals. Although most of the judgeships were 
now given to Irishmen, no Irishman had yet been appointed 
Chancellor, but Fitzgibbon the Attorney-G eneral strongly urged 
his claims. He went over to England to press them, but did not 

ham’s Courts and Cabinets, i. BC5- duced the Renunciation Bill and thus 
387. established the independence of the 

^ Parsons, who in 1788 was in Irish Parliament, which Grattan had 
violent opposition to Grattan, at- left precarious and unfinished. See 
tempted to defend this job in Parlia- Irish Pari. Deb. ix. 256, 
ment on the ingenious ground that « Pitzherbert to Nepean, Jan. 30, 
William Grenville was the English 1788. 

statesman to whom Ireland owed ^ Buckingham’s Courts and Cahi^ 
most, as it was he who had intro- nets, i, 422. 
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succeed in obtaining any promise from Pitt, and he appears 
have somewhat irritated the not very patient Viceroy by 1 
anany letters on the subject.^ The matter, however, was st 
unsettled when the great question of the Regency arose ai 
suddenly changed the whole aspect of Irish politics. 

This question, indeed, was well fitted to strain seriously tl 
constitutional relations between the two countries. The Kii 
was incapacitated by madness. No provision had been made f 
carrying on the Glovernmerit, <and it remained to reconstruct ai 
to determine the first estate in the realm. ^ The event was oi 
absolutely unprovided for by law. There was no real pr 
cedent to guide the decision. It was only possible to argue tl 
question from the genoi’al principles of the Constitution and fro 
very distant and itnperfect analogies, and tlie real influence 
wliich shaped and guided the arguments of lawyers and state 
men were of a party nature. The King wa.s warmly attached ' 
Ins present Ministers. The Prince of Wales was closely coi 
nected with the Whigs, and would probably transfer the reins 
govornmont to their Imnds. 

I have already related at some length the disenssions on tl 
subject in England, but in order to make the Irish aspects 
tliis import-ant question porfectly clear, I must now ask tl 
I'cader to excuse some considerable repetition. 

Two opposing theories, as we have seen, confronted oi 
another. Pitt maintained that during the lifetime of the Kin 
he and he only was on the throne, that as ho was incapacitate 
l)y illness it devolved upon the other two branches of the Legi 
laturo to provide for the government of the country ; that Paiii} 
mcmt liad a right to selecst the Regent, and to define and lim 
his powers, atul that they should exercise this right in such 
manner that the Sovereign on his recovery should find his pow( 
and patrontige as little as possible impaired during his illnes 
and bo able -without dlfTuuilty to resume the full direction < 
aifairs. IV)-x, on tlie otlier hand, raidntjuned tliat the Engli:- 
mouarchy being hereditary and not elective, and the eldest sc 

‘ Buukii»|Lj:liamVs Vourta and CahU forrnly spoken of as ‘the first estn, 

i. 424-421). of t.ho realm,’ and I have, therefui 

I }iave aln!a(ly menl.ioned that retained the language of the tiin 
in the llegeuey <lehates in lhiglaiuha,s allhoiigh it is not, strictly speakin 
well as in Ireland, tlu; King was lun- aiauuato. 
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of the King being of age, he had a right to enter into the full 
exercise of the royal power during the incapacity of his father, 
but that the two Houses of Parliament as the organs of the 
nation were alone entitled to pronounce when the Prince ouCTht 
to take upon Mm tMs power. 

As it was ultimately admitted by Pitt that the moral claim of 
the Prince of Wales to exercise the office of Regent was over- 
whelming, and by Fox that he could not assume this office with- 
out the sanction and invitation of the two Houses of Parliament 
the real difference on this point between the two rivals lay 
within narrow limits. Both parties, again, agreed that the 
Regent should have full right of changing the Ministry and call- 
ing such statesmen as he pleased to the helm. Fox' considered 
such a right to be inherent to his position ; Pitt contended that 
it should be conferred on him by legislation ; but both statesmen 
admitted that he should have it. The essential question at issue 
was the question of limitations. Fox maintained that the con- 
dition of the King gave the Prince of Wales the right of exer- 
cising while Regent the full royal power. Pitt, on the other 
hand, maintaining that the temporary exercise of royal authority 
was essentially different from the possession of the throne, con- 
tended that Parliament, while granting such powers as were 
necessary for this temporary administration, should leave the 
custody of the royal person and the appointment of the royal 
household in the hands of the Queen, and should strictly limit 
the power of the Regent to grant peerages, offices in reversion and 
pensions, and to dispose of the real and personal property of the 
King. 

On this point there was one serious difficulty to be encoun- 
tered by Pitt from which the theory of Pox was exempt. If the 
Prince had an inherent right to assume the royal power in all 
its plenitude, it was a simple thing for the two Houses to carry 
an address inviting him to do so. But if limitations were to be 
imposed and a form of government was to be constructed, t.Tm'a 
could only be done by Act of Parliament, and no Act of Parliament 
could exist without the royal assent. Scott, however, who was 
then the chief law officer in England, devised a legal fiction for 
surmounting the difficulty. He maintained that a commission 
might be appointed by the two Houses for the purpose of keep- 

VOL. VI, E E 
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ing that Great Seal the impress oF which was the formal expres- 
sion of the King’s assent ; that this commission might be as- 
sumed to act as the representative and by the direction of the 
Kingj and that under this fictitious authority it might afl&x the 
Great Seal and give validity to the Eegency Bill. Probably if 
no party motive had been aroused, and if Parliament had not 
determined in accordance with the general wishes of the people 
that it was desirable that the power of the Eegent should be 
limited, such an expedient would have been rejected as equally 
ridiculous and illegal ; but as there appeared to be no other way 
of limiting the Eegency, the plan was adopted by large majori- 
ties in the English Parliament. 

It is easy to see how perplexing the doctrine of Pitt must 
have been to the strenuous supporters of Irish parliamentary in- 
dependence. Their fundamental doctrine was that the Crown 
alone was the link between the two countries, and that the 
British Parliament had no authority whatever over Ireland or 
the Irish Parliament ; but they were now told that in conse- 
quence of the incapacity of the King, it was for the British 
Parliament to create the temporary sovereign whom they were 
to obey, and to define the powers which he was to exercise. The 
views of the independent party in Ireland naturally coincided 
with the doctrine of Pox as the one which was the most consis- 
tent with their own Constitution, and several other motives acted 
in the same direction. The administration of Lord Buckingham 
had become unpopular. The feeling of personal loyalty which 
was very strong in Ireland was shocked by the restrictions im- 
posed by the English Minister on the heir to the crown. Some 
men were not insensible to the charm of asserting for Ireland 
the right to pursue a separate line of policy on a question of 
great constitutional importance, while many others thought they 
saw an approaching change in the source of patronage, and 
were eager to be among the first to win the favour of the coming 
ruler. It was generally believed that the King would be unable 
to resume the royal authority, and the chief borough interests, 
which had long been almost passive in the hands of the Minis- 
ters, began to gravitate rapidly towards the new planet which 
seemed mounting above the horizon. The great interests of 
Shannon, Leinster, Tyrone, and Drogheda passed speedily into 
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opposition and at once changed the balance of power j and tho 
experience and debating power of Ponsonby and Hely Hutchin- 
son were soon found on the same side. 

It would be idle to suppose that the great mass of placemen 
and nominees who had so long been the docile servants of 
administration were animated by any other than purely selfish 
motives 5 but no one who has studied the history of the time will 
attribute such motives to Grattan and Oharlemont. The main 
reason for their conduct lies, I ' think, on the surface. The 
Whig doctrine of the Eegency was, beyond all question, more in 
harmony with the Constitution of 1782 than the doctrine of the 
Government. There were, however, other considerations which 
influenced them. A strong political and personal sympathy had 
long attached them to the Whig leaders in England, and on the 
eve of the Eegency debates, an assurance appears to have been 
given to Grattan that in the event of a Eegency the Govern- 
ment in Ireland would be changed, and that the new Government 
would accept and carry through some of those measures of reform 
which Grattan had so long unsuccessfully advocated as indis-^ 
pensably necessary to put an end to the reign of corruption in 
Ireland, and to make the Irish Parliament a real reflex of the 
educated opinion of the nation.^ 

The Irish Parliament was not sitting when the English 
Parliament began the discussions on the Eegency question, and 
as the incapacity of the Sovereign caused much less embarrass- 
ment in Ireland than in England owing to the large powers 
possessed by the Lord-Lieutenant, it was especially unfortunate 
that the unexpected prolongation of the debates in England and 
the approaching expiration of some essential laws in Ireland, 
made it necessary to assemble the Irish Parliament before the 
question had been determined in England. At first the Lord- 
Lieutenant believed that he could secure a large majority for 
the English plan, and that only a small section of the Irish 

* See Grattan’s Zi/e, iii. 367, 372- say that such a combination as had 

376. After the conflict was over existed in this kingdom for the last 

Lord Buckingham wrote, ‘Your lord- three months, supported from Great 

ship will be surprised to hear that Britain, under the circumstances of 

the engagements with the English the present timps and urging on the 
opposition tended to a system of popular frenzy, would have completely 
mischief, which I hope was not com- overthrown every appearance of go- 
pletely foreseen by those who framed vemment in Ireland.’ Buckingham 
this measure ; for I do not hesitate to to Sydney, March 23, 1789. 

^ E 2 
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Parliament wished to proceed by address.^ But gradually his 
confidence diminished, and the week before Parliament met, the 
Chief Secretary wrote to the Government in a strain of great 
and evident mortification. ^ The specific assurances of support/ 
he said, ‘ upon which alone I could form any opinion of the 
strength of the Government in Parliament, have in the course 
of the last three days been withdrawn in so many quarters where 
from every consideration I could least expect it, that I have 
very little hope to be able to stem on February 5 the address 
which will be moved by both Houses to his Royal Highness to 
take upon himself the Regency of this kingdom.’ ^ When 
Parliament met, it was at once seen that the most important of 
the great interests in both Houses, many men who were in 
high employment under the Crown, and also the popular party 
directed by Grattan were resolved to act at once. A motion to 
postpone the question till the English Parliament had decided 
on the Regent was rejected by 128 to 74. The plan of proceed- 
ing by Bill, which was proposed by the Government, was re- 
jected ; and after a long debate, and chiefly under the guidance 
of Grattan, both Houses of Parliament agreed to address the 
Prince of Wales to take upon himself ^ the government of tliis 
nation during the continuation of his Majesty’s present indis- 
position, and no longer ; and under the style and title of Prince 
Regent of Ireland, in the name and on the behalf of his 
Majesty, to exercise and administer, according to the laws and 
Constitution of this kingdom, all regal powers, jurisdiction, and 
prerogatives, to the Crown and G overnment thereof belonging.’ 

It is worthy of notice that in the Irish debates the question 
of limitations, which was so prominent in England, was thrown 
completely into the background. It was asserted by Grattan, 
and it was fully acknowledged on the part of the Government, 
that the, restrictions which wore necessary in England were 
immaterial in Ireland, and that there was* no insuperable difR- 
culty in the Regent exercising different degrees of power in the 

* Buckingham to Sydney, Nov. which are founded on the expectation 
23, 1788 ; Jan. 10, 1789. that some of the independent and 

^ Fitzherbert to Nepean, Jan. 29, unconnected members in both Houses, 
1789. ‘The union of most of the who usually vote against Government, 
great connections in this kingdom may in the present instance be in- 
has left me no hope of a majority on duced to support it.’ Buckingham to 
the Regency question, except those Si^dney, Jan, 29, 1789, 
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two countries.^ Tlie real question at issue was wlietlier, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the Constitution of Ireland and 
the connection of the two crowns, the proper mode of investino- 
the Prince of Wales with the Eegency was by address or bv 
Bill. Grattan and those who agreed with him in adopting the 
former alternative, argued, like the English Whigs, that it was 
impossible to legislate with only two estates of the realm, and 
that, therefore, the creation or recognition of a third estate was 
the indispensable precursor of every act of legislation. They 
treated the Commission appointed in England to guard the 
Great Seal and represent the royal person, as a pure phantom, 
and the Great Seal of England as of no importance except as 
authenticating and attesting the royal volition and assent. 
They urged that the English Parliament, in attempting to deal 
with the question in the way of legislation, and in inventing a 
fictitious royal assent, had been actuated by a desire to restrict 
the power of the Eegent, and that this end was confessedly of 
no moment in Ireland. They acknowledged that the crowns of 
England and Ireland were indissolubly connected, but thej 
utterly denied that an English Eegent made by an English 
statute could have any authority in Ireland unless he was also 
made Eegent by the Irish Parliament; and they accordingly 
contended that the proposed method of proceeding by a Bill 
which was to become an Act of Parliament by the assent of a 
Eegent of Great Britain, elected by the British Parliament, and 
as yet unrecognised by the Irish Parliament, was directly opposed 
to the Constitution of 1782. Ireland was acknowledged to be 
independent of the British Parliament, and therefore, now that 
the supreme authority was eclipsed, the Irish Parliament, with- 
out reference to the proceedings, without waiting for the decision 


* *If yon make the Prince of 
Wales your Eegent and grant him 
the plenitude of power, in God’s 
name let it be done by Bill; other- 
wise I see such danger that I depre- 
cate the measure proposed. ... I 
abominate the idea of restraining 
the Prince Eegent in the power of 
rnaking peers in this country,’ or in 
limiting him in the power of making 
grants on the narrow principles of 
suspicion and distrust. This is a 
question which rests upon very dif- 


ferent ground in this country from 
that on which it has been taken up 
in England; and if gentlemen can 
reconcile to themselves a precedent 
for adopting in this country a dif- 
ferent form of executive government 
from that established in England, I 
have not the smallest apprehension 
that the powers which may be com- 
mitted to the Prince of Wales by the 
Parliament of Ireland will be abused 
by him.’ Speech of Fitzgibbon, I'l'ish 
Pari. Delates, ix. 53, 54. 
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of the British Parliament, called upon the eldest son of the 
Sovereign, who had already declared his willingness to accept 
the Eegency of Great Britain,' to assume the full power and 
prerogatives of the Crown in Ireland. 

The address was copied from that of the two English Houses 
inviting William of Orange to take upon himself the conduct of 
affixirs. ^ There are points,’ Grattan said, ^ in which the Eevolu- 
tion boars a near resemblance to the present period, as there are 
otliers in which it is not only diffei'ent but opposite. The throne 
being full and tlie political power of the King existing, the power 
of the two Houses cannot be applied to that part of the monarchical 
condition ; but the personal capacity of the King, or rather the 
personal exercise of the royal power, being deficient, the laws of the 
land not having in the ordinary course of law made provision for 
that deficiency, and one of the estates being incapable, it remains 
with the two others to aduiiuister the remedy by their own 
authority. The principle of your interference is established by the 
Eovolution ; the operation of that principle is limited by the con- 
tingency.’ In this case there was, at least, no dispute about per- 
sons. The Ba,me person was acknowledged to be the one possible 
Bcgent in both countries, and tliat person was the heir to the throne. 

It is remarkahle, however, that Grattan carefully abstained 
from committing himself to the unpopular doctrine of Fox that 
tlie Prince of Wales, when of full age, had such an inherent 
right to the exercise of the royal power, tliat the function of 
Parlinment in the mnttier was a function not of choice, but of 
adjudication. This doctrine was considered by the English Whigs, 
and, as it appears to mo, with good reason, logically essential to 
their case. Grattan carefully avoided any distinct statement on 
the question of right. Ho spoke only of ^the irresistible claim’ of 
the .Prince. Ho bas(‘d liis argument for proceeding by address, 
on the ground that this is tlie natural method of proceeding 
when the third cstatiO is incapable of acting, and that the sup- 
posed necessihy of imposing restrictions on tlie Eegency, which 
induc;ed tlie British Parliament to adopt a different course, did 
not exist in Ireland. Ho never distinctly denied the validity of 
the proceedings of the British Parliament. He denied only 
that a Eegency Bill which passed the two Irish Houses could 

^ See his answer to the Cornniittccs of the British Houses, Jan. 80, 17S0. 
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become a valid Irisli law by the assent of a Eegent whose 
authority was based upon an English statute, and who was still 
unrecognised by the Irish Parliament. Curran and Hutchinson, 
indeed, strongly and ably supported the full doctrine of Pox, 
but much of the language of Grattan bore more resemblance to 
that of Pitt ; and he seems to have thought it possible to take 
an intermediate position between the two parties in England. 

^ The method,’ he said, ‘ whereby I propose these great assem- 
blies shall supply this deficiency is — address. There are two 
ways of proceeding — one is by way of legislation, the other by 
address. When they proceed by way of legislation, it is on the 
supposition of a third estate in a capacity to act i but address is 
a mode exclusively their own, and complete without the inter- 
ference of a third estate. It is that known parliamentary method 
by which the two Houses exercise those powers to which they 
are jointly competent. Therefore it is I submit to you the mode 
by address, as the most proper for supplying the present de- 
ficiency ; and although the address shall on this occasion have 
all the force and operation of law, yet still that force and 
operation arise from the necessity of the case and are confineci to 
it. . . . But as addresses of Parliament, though competent, in 
the event of such a deficiency, to create an efficient third estate, 
yet do not, and cannot with propriety, annex to their act the 
forms of law and stamp of legislation, it ds thought advisable, 
after the acceptance of the Regency, that there should be an Act 
passed reciting the deficiency in the personal exercise of the 
royal power, and of his Royal Highness’s acceptance of the 
Regency of this realm, at the instance and desire of the two 
Houses of the Irish Parliament ; and further to declare and enact 
that he is and shall be Regent thereof during the continuance 
of his Majesty’s present indisposition. The terms of the Act 
are to describe the powers of the Regent, and the power in- 
tended is the personal exercise of the full regal authority ; and 
the reason why plenitude of the regal power is intended by the 
address, and afterwards by the Bill, is to be found in the nature 
of the prerogative, which was given not for the sake of the 
King but of the people. ... We know of no political reason why 
the prerogatives in question should be destroyed, nor any per- 
sonal reason why they should be suspended.’ 
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Sucli were the arguments of Grattan. In opposition to 
them Fitzgibbonj in speeches of admirable subtlety and power, 
but now for the first time supported only by a small minority 
in Parliament, maintained the doctrine which had been accepted 
in England. A simple address of two Houses of Parliament 
could not possibly give the Prince of Wales the royal authority 
if he did not already by right possess it, and to assert that he 
did possess it was treason, for it was to assert that George III. 
was no longer on the throne. This argument was common to 
both countries, but there were others which applied especially to 
Ireland. The most powerful was derived from an Act which 
had been drawn up by Yelverton and carried in 1782, and 
which defined the manner in which the royal assent should be 
given in Ireland. The object of this Act was to put an end to 
the practice of altering Irish Bills in the Privy Council. It 
provided that all Irish Bills, after passing through the Irish 
Parliament, should be sent under the Great Seal of Ireland to 
England; that they should be returned without alteration to 
Ireland under the Great Seal of England, and that the Lord- 
Lieutenant should be then empowered to give them the royal 
assent.^ Ho Irish Bill, therefore, could become law without the 
Great Seal of England, but the Irish Parliament had no control 
whatever over that seal, and could, therefore, take no steps in 
appointing a Eegent until the British Parliament had defi- 
nitely decided in whose hands that seal should be placed. No 
Eegent appointed by the Irish Parliament could convert an 
Irish Bill into a law without this seal, which was for the present 
at the disposal of the British Parliament. ^ Were the King of 
England and Ireland,’ said Fitzgibbon, ^ to come here in person 
and to reside, he could not pass a Bill without its being first 
certified to his Eegent in England, who must return it under 
the Great Seal of that kingdom before his Majesty could even 
in person assent to it.’ The Great Seal of England on Irish 

* 21 & 22 Geo. IH. c. 47. Another more than a formal attestation of the 
clause of the Act provided that no genuineness of the documents that 
Parliament could be held in Ireland passed from country to country. See, 
until a licence had been obtained however, on the importance of different 
from his Majesty under the Great seals in establishing ministerial re- 
Seal of Great Britain. It appears sponsibility, the remarks of Mr. 
to me very doubtful whether the use Dicey, The Law of the Constitution, 
of either seal in this trac saction, meant pp. 332-335. 
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Bills is tlie bond of union and connection witb England, 
and anyone who disputes its necessity, contradicts tiiLe direct 
letter of the law and weakens the essential security of tlie con- 
nection. Since the Constitution of 1782 the union of tlie supreme 
Executives of the two nations alone connects them, and whoever 
tampers with, impairs, or dissolves that union is preparing the 
way for separation. It is at least conceivable that blie Prince 
of Wales might at the last moment decline the restricted 
Eegency of England, and in that case the supreme executive 
powers of England and Ireland would be completely separated. 

^ It is a wise maxim, ^ said Eitzgibbon, ^ for this country always 
to concur with the Parliament of Great Britain, unless for very 
strong reasons indeed we are obliged to dhBfer from it. . . . Con- 
stituted as it is, the Government of this country newer can go 
on unless we follow Great Britain implicitly in all regulations 
of Imperial policy. The independence of your Parliament is 
your freedom ; your dependence on the Crown of England 
is your security for that freedom ; and gentlemen wlio profess 
themselves this night advocates for the independence of the 
Irish Crown are advocates for its separation from England.’ 

^ The only security of your liberty is your connection with Great 
Britain, and gentlemen who risk breaking the connection must 
make up their minds to a union. God forbid that I should 
ever see that day ; but if ever the day in which a separation 
shall be attempted may come, I shall not hesitate to embrace a 
union rather than a separation.’ ‘ What, then, have we to do ? 
As soon as we shall be certified that the Prince of Wales is 
invested with the authority of Eegent in England, pass an Act 
to invest him with that authority in Ireland ; send tliis Act to 
the Prince Eegent in England; he will then have the command 
of the Great Seal of England, and will return onr jAct authen- 
ticated according to law. His Lord-Lieutenant may then, by 
his command, give the royal assent to it ; and who shall say 
that it is not a law of the land ? ’ 

Such, as fully as I can state them, were the leading argu- 
ments advanced upon each side of the controversy. It is my 
own opinion that the constitutional importance of the ques- 
tion, its danger, and its significance were all grossly esiaggerated 
by party spirit at the time, and have heeu not a little magnified 
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by succeeclmg bistorians. It appears evident that tbe case was so 
new and -unprecedented tliat no course could possibly have been 
taken without straining or violating some part of the Constitution. 
It was an illegal thing for the Irish Parliament under any possible 
circumstances to deny the necessity of the Great Seal of England 
for the validity of Irish Acts, and for the Parliament of either 
country to assume that George III. was no longer on the throne ; 
but it was an act of at least equal violence to create by parlia- 
mentary action a fictitious royal assent, to frame during the 
monarch’s incapacity a new Constitution fundamentally dif- 
ferent from hereditary monarchy, and to make the exercise of 
monarchical functions subject to election. In the words of a 
great lawyer, ^ the phantom of a commission issued by an in- 
capable King, to confer upon what the other branches of the 
Legislature had proposed, the outward semblance of a statute 
passed by all the three, was an outrage upon all constitutional 
principle, and, indeed, upon the common sense of mankind, yet 
more extravagant than the elective nature of the whole process.’ ' 
The doctrine of Scott that the Great Seal makes the assent of the 
Crown complete in law, though the Sovereign may be incapable 
of giving any warrant for affixing it, was certainly far more in- 
consistent with the principles of monarchy than the doctrine of 
Grattan, that the essence of the consent of the Crown is the 
volition of the Sovereign, and that the Great Seal has no value 
except as attesting and authenticating it. The former doctrine 
might be extended not only to an infant or lunatic king, but to 
a king who was a prisoner in the hands of rebels. It virtually 
substituted a seal for a monarch, and it reduced the place of 
royalty in the Constitution to complete insignificance. 

But if, putting aside the metaphysics of the Constitution, we 
j\xdge the question on the grounds of political expediency, I 
cannot see that any real evil would have ensued if the Irish 


^ Bro-ugham’s Statesmen of George 
JII. : Lord LougKlwrough. Another 
great legal authority writes, ‘After 
the consideration I have repeatedly 
given to the subject I must ever think 
that the Irish Parliament proceeded 
more constitutionally, by considering 
that the heir apparent was entitled 
to exercise the royal authority during 
the King’s incapacity as upon a de- 


mise of the Crown, and by presenting 
an address to him praying him to do 
so, instead of arrogating to themselves, 
in Polish fashion, the power of elect- 
ing the supreme magistrate of the 
Eepublio, and resorting to the pal- 
pable lie, of the proceeding being 
sanctioned by the afiBicted Sovereign.’ 
Lord Campbell’s Lires of the Chan- 
cellorSi ix. 185. 
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Parliament, under tlie very exceptional and embarrassing circum- 
stances of tlie case, bad delayed its proceedings till the English 
Parliament bad finally and irrevocably determined tbe Eegency 
of England. Sucb a course would probably have averted all 
serious difference between tbe two countries, prevented all danger 
of a separation of tbe Executives, and destroyed tbe force of nearly 
all tbe arguments wbicb were directed against tbe Irish proceed- 
ings. Tbe conduct of Grattan and Obarlemont on this question 
appears to me to have shown an exaggerated sensitiveness about 
the Constitution, and an exaggerated jealousy of the English 
Parliament; and tbe feverish impatience with which Grattan 
pushed on tbe question, and insisted on tbe Irish Parliament 
committing itself before tbe British Parliament bad completed 
its proceedings, seems to me tbe greatest political error of bis 
life. It is always a dangerous thing in politics to push to its ex- 
treme limits logical reasoning drawn from tbe first principles of 
tbe Constitution, and it was truly said by Fox that a habit of 
speculating upon political systems was one of tbe great vices of 
Irish political thought. Much might be plausibly said in favour 
of tbe right of independent agency and option of tbe Irish Par- 
liament on this important question, and on tbe principle of con- 
stitutional superiority wbicb tbe Government plan would have 
recognised in tbe British Parliament ; but it is probable that 
tbe wisest English statesmen, if they bad been placed in tbe 
situation of Grattan, would have accepted some Constitutional 
anomaly, rather than incur tbe great practical inconvenience of 
differing from England on an important Imperial question, and 
would have contented themselves with guarding by express 
resolutions against any dangerous inference that might be 
drawn from their act. 

At tbe same time, while disagreeing from tbe course adopted 
by tbe Irish leaders, I am entirely unable to concur with, those 
who have represented tbe action of tbe Irish Parliament as 
seriously endangering tbe connection. It is quite certain that 
none of tbe leading actors in Ireland were disloyal to that con- 
nection, and it appears to me to be absurd to suppose that a 
measure investing tbe acknowledged heir of tbe British throne 
with regal power in Ireland during tbe incapacity of bis father, 
should have tended to produce a permanent separation of the 
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two countries. It was constantly repeated tliat under the Con- 
stitution .of 1782 the hereditary monarchy was the sole bond of 
union, but in the difference between the two Paidiaments it 
was the Irish Parliament which most exalted the principle of 
heredity, which wAs most anxious to preserve the executive 
power unimpaired in its prerogatives, and which formed the 
most modest estimate of the capacity of Parliament. It was 
morally certain that the same Eegent would preside over both 
countries, though with slightly different powers. It is probable 
that if the Regency had continued, a change of ministers would 
in both countries have soon placed the executive and legislative 
powers in harmony. In the worst case, either the death or the 
recovery of the King, or a turn in his illness which made his 
recovery hopeless, would have replaced the two nations in their 
former relation, and an express enactment might then have been 
easily made preventing the possible recurrence of a difficulty 
which was serious only because it was unprovided for by law. 

The difference, however, was for a short time very acute. 
The address of Parliament to the Prince of Wales was presented 
to the Lord-Lieutenant for transmission, but Buckingham re- 
fused to lay before the Prince a document ' purporting to invest 
Lis Eoyal Highness with the power to take upon him the 
government of this realm before he should be enabled by law to 
do so,’ and the Government in England strongly approved of 
the decision.* They maintained, in the words of Sydney, Hhat 
his Eoyal Highness cannot lawfully take upon him the adminis- 
tration of any part of the King’s authority or the government 
of any of his Majesty’s dominions till he is enabled by an Act of 
Parliament so to do, and that no Act of the Irish Parliament for 
that or any other purpose can be passed except by the royal 
assent, given to it under the Great Seal of Great Britain ; . . . 
that the importance of this principle is the more manifest in 
this particular case, as the violation of it has an evident ten- 
dency to dissolve the constitutional union of the Executive 
Government of the two kingdoms.’ ^ Both Houses, however, 
passed votes of censure on the Lord-Lieutenant. In order to 
secure that Parliament should be sitting during the continuation 
of the case, the chief supplies were only granted for two months, 
I Sydney to Buckingham, Feb. 21, 1789. 
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and the two Houses appointed six commissioners, including the 
Duke of Leinster and Lord Charlemont, to present the address. 
They went to England and discharged their task, but at this 
critical moment the recovery of the Edng put an end to the 
question that was pending. ^ I cannot attempt to describe to* 
your lordship,^ wrote Buckingham, ‘ the transport with which 
this communication has been received by all ranks of people, 
and, indeed, I should not do justice to the loyalty of this king- 
dom if I did not assure your lordship that they are truly 
grateful.’ He speaks, however, bitterly of the opposition he had 
found from some of the great families, and adds significantly 
that ^ such a combination ought to be broken,’ that ‘ the aris- 
tocracy, which was broken under his Majesty’s direction by 
Lord Townshend, will be again broken if it should be deemed 
necessary.’ ^ 

The episode was terminated. Most of the placemen and 
pensioners who had at first associated themselves in a bond 
against the Government, consented on a promise of amnesty to- 
resume their places. Several, however, holding places valued at 
nearly 20,000!. a year were dismissed, and among the number 
were the Duke of Leinster and Ponsonby.^ Corruption of the 
most wholesale description was again resorted to. Seven peers 
were created ; nine others were promoted ; several baronets were 
made; 13,000!. a year more was expended in pensions, and a 
crowd of new and often sinecure places were created. In a 
speech in the February of 1790, Grattan stated in Parliament 
that in the course of less than twelve months fourteen new 
parliamentary places and eight or nine parliamentary pensions 
had been created.^ In the twenty years preceding 1790, the 
number of revived or new places and salaries created and held 
by members of Parliament was not less than forty, and in the 
House of Commons of 1790 no less than 108 members were 
either placemen or pensioners.'*' Lord Lifford, who had continued, 
at the wish of the Government, to hold the seals,® sent in his 
resignation, and died a few days later, and Fitzgibbon was 
rewarded for his recent services by the Chancellorship. He 

^ Buckingham to Sydney, Feb. 26, ® Grattan’s S^eeo7ies, ii. 243. 

1789. * Plowden, xi. 302. 

See the list in Grattan’s Zife^ ii. “ See Buckingham’s Courts an^ 
380, 390. Calimts, i. 426. 
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obtained it in spite of the opposition of Tlaurlow, wbo insisted 
that tie post sHonld still be reserved for Englishmen, and he 
was at once raised to the peerage as Baron Eitzgibbon. He 
was barely forty, but his great abilities both as lawyer and poli- 
tician fully justified the appointment, and except where his 
fmious personal antipathies and his ungovernable arrogance 
were called into action, he appears to have been an able, upright, 
and energetic judge. Buckingham warmly recommended him, 
describing him as an eminently ^ honourable and valuable servant 
of the Crown,’ whose ^parliamentary and legal careers have 
been marked by the most earnest and scrupulous attachment to 
the laws and practices of Great Britain both in Parliament and 
at the bar,’ and by a wish to maintain that ^ subordination to 
her Government and councils which are essential to the exist- 
ence of Ireland.’ ^ The death of his eldest brother,’ he con- 
tinues, ^ put him in the possession of a very large and affluent 
property, but he did not quit his profession,’ and recalling the 
services of Fitzgibbon on the Eegency question, the Viceroy 
expressed his belief that no Englishman would have ventured 
to take the part he did, and that as Chancellor, if such questions 
were renewed, he could do much more than an Englishman in 
the same position.^ His influence was steadily employed in 
opposition to constitutional concession, and everything that 
could restrict corruption in the Irish Parliament was opposed. 
A place and pension Bill, and a Bill disfranchising revenue 
officers, were introduced and easily defeated, and all inquiries 
were refused that could lead to a detection of corruption. 

Such were the last proceedings in the Irish Parliament, 
before the French Eevolution burst upon Europe ; and when 
we remember that the obstinate resistance to all attempts to 
reform and purify the House of Commons was coupled with 
an equally obstinate resistance to all attempts to modify the 
enormous grievance and injustice of the tithe system which 
pressed so heavily on the poor, it is easy to realise the fierce 
elements of combustion that were accumulating. Buckingham, 
however, did not remain to meet the storm. His health was 

» Buckingham to Sydney, April 14, of Thurlow to Fitzgibbon on his ap- 
1789. There are several letters on pointment, will be found in O’Flana- 
the subject in Buckingham’s Courts gan’s Ures of the Irish Chancellors, 
and CaUnets, vol. ii, A curious letter ii. 201, 202, 
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brolken and every vestige of popularity had gone. In April 
Pitzherbert resigned^ and at the end of September Buckino-ham 
followed his example. On January 5, 1790, Lord Westmorland 
arrived in Dublin to sncceed him. 

One of the consequences of the conflict between the two 
Parliaments on the Regency question, and of the very ex- 
aggerated language that was used about the danger to the 
connection, was that Irish affairs now began to attract the 
serious attention of the Drench Government. Luzerne the 
French ambassador in London, wrote two despatches in February 
1789, in which he briefly mentioned the conflict and the crrow- 
ing reports that Ireland was tending more and more to separa- 
tion from England, but expressed his own belief that such ideas 
can only have been adopted by a few wild enthusiasts, for Ire- 
land was too weak to stand alone and was bound to England by 
irresistible commercial interests. A month later, however, the 
question seemed to him more serious, and he wrote a long and 
interesting despatch to his Government, relating in detail the 
Irish proceedings about the Regency. The conduct of the Irish 
Parliament seemed to him very unconstitutional. The claim it 
advanced went much beyond any it had before put forward, and 
tended directly to sunder the two Governments and crowns. It 
was greatly due to the personal unpopularity of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, who had shown himself at once haughty, harsh, and 
parsimonious, and in the bestowal of his patronage extremely 
corrupt. It was also, he thought, partly due to the fact ' that 
among the principal personages of that kingdom there is a very 
strong party which has always contemplated a separation sooner 
or later of Ireland from Great Britain.’ ‘ This state of things,’ 
he said, ^ assuredly deserves our attention, and although Ireland 
is, in my opinion, still far horn separating from' England, such 
an event may be foreseen, and it ought not to come upon us by 
surprise.’ He therefore strongly urged the Erench Foreign 
Offlce to send over a secret agent, and he designated the man 
who appeared to him most fitted for the task. 

There was now in England an American merchant named 
Dr. Bancroft, a man of strong scientific tastes and an old and 
intimate friend of Franklin. In 1779, when there was a general 
belief in France, that Ireland was about to follow the example 
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of America, and that an Irisli insurrection might assist France 
in her war, this man had been sent over by Vergennes on a 
secret mission. He had carefully studied the condition of 
Ireland on the spot, and he had come to the conclusion that, 
though there were decided principles of independence among 
the Irish, they had no settled plan and were much divided, and 
that nothing could be expected from insurrection. It was the 
report of Bancroft, corroborated by other information, that 
decided Vergennes to have no further dealings with disaffected 
Irishmen. Bancroft had recently returned to England, where 
he had many friends and was much respected, and he was on 
very intimate terms with Lord Cam'den. Luzerne had the 
highest opinion of his judgment and integrity. He believed 
him to be fitted beyond all other men to ascertain for the 
French Government what changes had taken place during the 
last ten years in Irish affairs, and he knew that he was ready to 
undertake the mission. 

The reply of the French Minister was very cautious. ^ I 
agree with you, sir,* he wrote, ‘ that the fermentation in Ireland 
may have serious consequences, and that whatever course the 
Ministry adopts, it is not likely to appease it ; but I think at the 
same time that matters are not ripe for. a mission, and that we 
must not in any way co-operate. Our secret would be assuredly 
discovered, and war would be the inevitable consequence of the 
slightest indiscretion. Moreover, sir, I have reason to believe 
that the hatred of the Irish for France is much stronger than 
their aversion to the English Government. This at least was 
the conclusion arrived at by Dr. Bancroft in the report which 
Jae di'ew up.* At the same time, the Minister added, circum- 
stances may have changed, and it will certainly be useful to 
France to know the real dispositions of the Irish. The proposition 
of Luzerne was therefore accepted. He was authorised to send 
over Bancroft to Ireland, furnishing him with money and with 
verbal instructions, and to obtain from him on his return a detailed 
report ; but he must be careful in no way to commit the Govern- 
ment to any line of action, and he was to take the utmost 
precaution that the affair should not be known. 

This was probably the first step of a series of French deal- 
ings with Ireland, which a few years later assumed a grave 
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importance. ^ Perhaps,’ wrote Luzerne, ‘ tlie condition of Ireland 
is the only great obstacle the IMinistry is about to encounter in 
its views of ambition, and in the intrigues which it is designing 
on the Continent.’ ^ 

The period of history which has been recounted in this 
chapter, though in many ways chequered, was on the whole one 
of great and growing prosperity. From the time when com- 
mercial liberty was restored, till the outburst of the rebellion of 
1798, we have decisive evidence that the material condition of 
Ireland was steadily improving, though she still ranked far 
behind England in capital, industrial skill, and industrial habits. 
One of the most important evidences that can be adduced of 
the character of a Government and of the true condition of 
a country, is to be found in the state of its public credit, 
and a careful examination of that of Ireland will furnish some 
conclusions which may, I think, be surprising to the reader. 
Shortly after the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748 the whole of 
the small debt which Ireland had incurred had been liquidated, but 
the Seven Years’ War and the War of the American Eevolution 
had created a new debt, and for some years after the last peace 
there were annual deficits. In January 1786 the Accountant- 
General observed that since the year 1760 the Irish national 
debt had increased from. 223,OOOL to 2,181, 501L, but he added 
as a palliation, ^ that two very expensive companions had gone 
hand in hand with that debt — premiums and parliamentary 
grants, which amounted in the said number of years to 
2,700,000Z.’ 2 We have seen the strenuous efforts made by 
Grattan to put an end to the annual deficits ; the resolution 
introduced at his desire into the commercial propositions for that 
purpose, and the additional duties that were imposed in 1785 
and were estimated to produce 140,000L a year. This measure 
proved perfectly efficacious in restoring the equilibrium, and 
until the great French War broke out, followed soon after by 
virulent disaffection and by a great rebellion in Ireland, Irish 
finances appear to have been thoroughly sound. Foster, who 
was by far the ablest finance minister Ireland has ever possessed, 

» See the letters of Luzerne, Feb. 2 Pari. Peh. vi. 102. On 

12, 16, March 28, 31, April 1, and the the earlier history of the debt the 
reply from the French Minister, April reader may find some interesting 
6, 1789. French Foreign Office. facts in i. 39, 136-153. 
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observed in one of bis speeches on the Union that in 1785, when 
the new taxes were imposed, the national debt was 2,381,501 Z. 
In 1793 at the end of the peace it was only 2,344,3 14Z.^ 

This fact, however, alone is not decisive. We have seen how 
lamentable the poverty of Ireland had been in early periods 
when the debt was very small. A nation may have no debt 
because it is unable to borrow, or it may restore the equilibrium 
of its finances by taxation which is ruinous to its prosperity. 
Nothing, however, is more certain than that for many years after 
the imposition of the new taxation, Irish wealth was rapidly aug- 
menting. At the end of the session of 1787 Foster, who was 
then Speaker, when presenting the money bills to the Lord- 
Lieutenant for the royal assent, said ‘ the wisdom of the prin- 
ciple which the Commons have established and persevered in 
under your grace’s auspices, of preventing the further accumu- 
lation of national debt, is now powerfully felt throughout the 
kingdom in its many beneficial consequences. Public credit 
has gradually risen to a height unknown for many years. Agri- 
culture has brought in new supplies of wealth, and the merchants 
and 'manufacturers are each encouraged to extend their efforts, 
by the security it has given them that no new taxes will obstruct 
the progress of their works or impede the success of their 
speculations.’ He added, however, some remarkable words 
referring to the stringent Whiteboy legislation of that year, 
which characterise truly the spirit in which at that time Irish 
affairs were administered. ‘ Happy as our situation is, we 
know that all its blessings will be a vain expectation, if a spirit 
of outrage and opposition to the law shall prevent internal in- 
dustry, and depreciate the national character. We have therefore 
applied ourselves to form such laws as must, under the firmness 
and the justice of your grace’s Government, effectually and 
speedily suppress that lawless spirit.’ 

I have quoted already, the letter of Rutland in March 1785, 
in which he complained that the result of nine or ten years of 
deficits had been that the Government 4 per cent, debentures, 
which had once been above par, had sunk to 88 per cent.^ Imme- 


' See Ms speech in February 1800. 
^ Irish Pari JDeh, vii. S73, 374:. 
See also Ms speech at the end of the 


following session, viii. 419. 

^ Butland to Sydney, March 
17S5. 
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diately after the imposition of the new taxes, however, they 
rose, and in the beginning of 1787 Rutland was able to send 
over to Sydney a plan which he had accepted, for replacing 4 
per cent, debentures of 200,00OZ. by debentures of 3^ per cent. ; 
and Treasury bills for 100,OOOZ. bearing an interest of StZ. per 
lOOZ. a day, by others bearing interest of 2 JcZ., ^ a pleasing 
proof,’ as he justly said, ^ of the credit in which the funds of this 
country at present stand.’ ^ A year later, under the administra- 
tion of Buckingham, and in spite of a considerable addition to 
the military forces, a similar process of reduction was extended 
to the whole of the remaining debt. ^ The Lord-Lieutenant,’ 
wrote the Chief Secretary on this occasion, ^ enjoys particular 
pleasure in reflecting that the state of public credit in Ireland 
is such that Government, while it attains an increase of effective 
force to Great Britain, can in the same instant bring forward a 
plan for the reduction of the interest upon the whole of the 
national debt.’ ^ 

These two reductions were not, it is true, carried out with- 
out a certain premium which was raised in the form of lotteries,^ 
but the real price of the Government loans was stated by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to be 3Z. I 85 . percent.;^ and speak- 
ing in 1788, at a time when the financial prosperity of the 
Ministry of Pitt was at its height, he was able to declare that 
‘ the public funds in this country have been higher here these 
several years past than what they are in England.’ ® We have 
seen that about this time Pitt was looking forward confidently 
to the rapid diminution and not very distant extinction of the 
English National Debt. In Ireland the prevailing spirit was 
not less sanguine, and the best financiers connected with the 
Government avowed their belief that the finances of Ireland 
were now so satisfactorily established, that Ireland was never 
again likely to increase her debt.® 

The financial debates of this year are singularly instructive, 
both on account of the rare amount of knowledge and ability 
they displayed, and on account of the many incidental lights 

* Feb. 13, 1787, Rutland to Sydney. Deb, viii. 313. 

2 Feb. 2, 1788, Fitzherbert to ^ Ibid. pp. 294, 295. 

Nepean. 5 jbia. p. 238. 

® 28 Geo. III. c. 2. See, too, a « Ibid. pp. 289, 290, 295, 321, 
speech of Fitzgibbon, Irish Pari. 
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tliey tlirow on the condition of the country. In Ireland as in 
England, and indeed in all, or almost all, European countries 
except Holland, the rate of interest was settled by law, and 
the rate in Ireland was six per cent, while in England it was 
only five. The Irish rate of interest had been reduced in 1703 
from ten to eight, in 1721 to seven, and in 1731 to six per 
cent., and it was now assimilated to the English rate. It was 
mentioned in the course of the debate that first-class mortgages 
on land could be had in England for four and a half per cent. ; 
in Ireland for five per cent. 

As early as 1768 the necessity for increased intercourse 
with England was recognised by the establishment of three 
additional packet boats between Holyhead and Dublin, thus 
securing six weekly mails between England and Ireland.^ 
Travellers who visited Dublin towards 1780 remarked that a 
penny post had recently been established in the city ; that new 
houses and public buildings were everywhere arising; that more 
than twenty stage coaches connected the metropolis with distant 
parts of Ireland.^ ‘ The roads,’ said one traveller, ‘ are almost 
invariably excellent. The inns are furnished with every accom- 
modation that a traveller not too fastidious can require. . . . 
Travelling is perfectly secure. . . . Eootpads, robberies, and 
highwaymen are seldom heard of except in the vicinity of 
Dublin.’ ^ The splendour of the capital was indeed out of all 
proportion to the wealth of the country ; but it at the same 
time indicated clearly an increasing industrial activity. The 
old Custom House became so inadequate for the business which 
passed through it, that in 1781 the foundation was laid of a new 
Custom House of great architectural beauty, which was opened 
ten years later. In 1782, under the administration of Lord 
Carlisle, a National Bank with a capital of one million and a 


^ Annual Register, 1768, p. 85. 

2 Luckombe’s Tou>r in Ireland, 
1780 ; Twiss, Tour m Ireland, 1785. 

® Twiss’ Totir, pp. 117-119. 

Woodfall writes from Dablin. in 
1786 ; * You who were here so lately 
would scarcely know this city, so 
much is it impi-oved, so rapidly is it 
continuing to improve. After the 
talk of the misery of the people in 
our Parliament, and in the Parlia- 
ment here, I cannot but feel daily 


astonishment at the nobleness of the 
new buildings and the spacious im- 
provements hourly making in the 
streets. I am sometimes tempted to 
suspect appearances, and to think I 
am at table with a man who gives 
me Burgundy, but whose attendant is 
a bailiff disguised in livery. In a 
word there never was so splendid a 
metropolis for so poor a country.’ 
AueJiland Corresjjonderice, i. 84, 85. 
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half was established in Dablin. A General Post OfSce the 
Irish Academy, a College of Physicians, and a Colle^>*e of 
Surgeons speedily followed, and men of all parties and opinions 
recognised the rapid strides of national prosperity. Arthur 
Young, indeed, as early as 1778 maintained, in opposition to 
the best Irish opinion, that the country was even then in a pro- 
gressive state, and had been steadily improving since the Peace 
of Ais-la-Chapelle in 1748 5^ but after the concession of free 
trade the signs of advance were fer more certain and unequi- 
vocal. In 1785 Lord Sheffield, in his well-known treatise on 
Irish trade, asserted that ^ perhaps the improvement of Ireland is 
as rapid as any country ever experienced,’ and that ‘the kingdom 
in general is in the most prosperous state.’ ^ In the debates on 
Orde’s propositions Ireland was constantly, though no doubt 
very untruly, represented in England, as likely to become a 
most serious commercial rival.^ In 1790 Sir John Parnell, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, stated in Parliament that ‘ it was 
his pride and his happiness to declare that he did not think it 
possible for any nation to have improved more in her circum- 
stances since 1784 .. . than Ireland had done; from that time 
the debt of the nation had decreased 96,000Z., and the interest 
on the debt still remaining had decreased 17,OOOZ. per annum, 
which was precisely the same thing at four per cent, as if the 
principal had been reduced 425,0002. more. Add to this the 
great increase of trade, our exports alone having increased 
800,0002. last year beyond the former period ; and he believed 
it would be difficult in the history of the world to show a nation 
rising faster in prosperity.’ ^ 

In 1793 Grumpe published that remarkable ‘Essay on the 
best Means of providing Employment for the People,’ which is 
one of the most faithful, and at the same time most unflattering, 
pictures of the social and industrial condition of Ireland. But 
while tracing with an unsparing hand the great industrial fail- 
ings of the people, he adds that ‘ the defects which have been 
noticed are daily diminishing. The middling ranks are becom- 

* Tour in Ireland^ ii. 332, 333. peared at this time to intelligent 

2 Ohsey'uatio^is on the Trade of Englishmen, in an English periodical, 

Ireland, pp. 6, 352. published in 1785, called The Political 

3 There are sonae striking essays Herald and Reriew. 

on the condition of Ireland as it ap- ^ Irish Pari, Pcb, x. 1 55. 
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ing more attentive to their debts and less indulgent to their 
extravagance. A spirit of industry is infusing its regenerating 
vigour among them; the vain and ridiculous aversion to the 
pursuits of commerce or other industrious occupations is wear- 
ing out, and the encouragement of agriculture more generally 
attended to. The lower classes are becoming more industrious, 
more wealthy, more independent. . . . The situation of the 
peasant has since the final pacification of the kingdom, but more 
especially since the settlement of its Constitution in 1782, been 
daily improving.’ ^ ^ I am bold to say,’ said Lord Clare, speak- 

ing of the preceding twenty years, in the remarkable speech 
which he delivered and published in 1798, ^ there is not a nation 
on the habitable globe which has advanced in cultivation and 
commerce, in agriculture and in manufactures, with the same 
rapidity in the same period.’ ^ Cooke, who was the chief official 
writer in favour of the Union, uses very similar language. 
‘What is meant,’ he asked in. a pamphlet which had great 
influence, ‘by a firm and steady administration? Does it 
mean such an administration as tends to the increase of the 
nation in population ; its advancement in agriculture, in manu- 
factures, in wealth, and prosperity? If that is intended, we 
have had the experience of it these twenty years ; for it is uni- 
versally admitted that no country in the world has made such 
rapid advances as Ireland has done in these respects.’ ® 

Many similar passages might be adduced, but these will 
probably be deemed sufficient. Of the causes of this prosperity, 
two at least of the most important are sufficiently obvious, while 


^ Crnmpe’s Msayt 189, 201. Com- 
pare a remarkable passage in Lord 
Clare’s Sj?eec?i, Feb. 19, 1798, de- 
scribing the condition of the southern 
and midland parts of the kingdom at 
the time when Ulster was convulsed 
hy the reform agitation. * During all 
the disturbances which prevailed in 
other parts of the kingdom we were 
in a state of profound tranquillity 
and contentment there ; the farmers 
had already tasted the sweets of sober 
industry; agriculture was increasing 
most rapidly, and the country wore 
tlie face of wealth and comfort and 
happiness; nay, more, the condition 
of the lowest order of the peasantry 


was ameliorated in a degree that I 
never flattered myself I should have 
lived to witness.’ (P. 69.) See, too, 
on the growing prosperity, a pamphlet 
by one of the best English authorities 
on the condition of the poor — the 
Eev, J. Hewlett, On Pojndation in 
Ireland (1787). 

* Lord Clare’s Sjjeechy p. 5. 

^ Arguments fm' and against the 
Union Considered (1798), pp. 28, 29. 
See, too, a very striking description 
of the progress of Ireland in the last 
years of the century, in a speech de- 
livered by Grattan in 1810. Sjjeeches, 
iv. 205-207. 
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others may give rise to considerable dispute. The abolition of 
the trade restrictions, by which Irish prosperity had been sc 
long cramped and stunted, was at once followed by a great 
increase in nearly every branch of commerce, and especially in 
the Irish trade with the West Indies,^ while the abolition of 
the more oppressive portions of the penal code brought back 
much capital which had been invested on the Continent, and 
caused Irish wealth, industry, and energy to flow freely in Irish 
channels. A few years of external and internal peace, light 
taxes, and good national credit followed, and enabled the country 
to profit largely by these new advantages. In the opinion, how- 
ever, of the best Irish writers and politicians of the eighteenth 
century, very much was also due to the great impulse which 
was given to agriculture by the corn bounties of 1784, and to 
the large parliamentary grants for carrying out public works 
and for instituting and encouraging different forms of naanu- 
facture. Of the corn bounties and the extreme importance 
that was attached to them I have already spoken. Whatever 
may be thought of them, there is at least, I think, no question 
that the great corn trade which had arisen in the last sixteen 
years of the century was an important element of Irish wealth ; 
and it was mentioned in Parliament that about three years after 
the bounties on exportation had been granted, the exports of 
corn already attained the annual value of 400,OOOZ.^ 

Large grants were also made for fisheries, canals, harbours, 
and other public works, and a system of bounties for encou- 
raging particular manufactures was extensively pursued. This 
system is exceedingly alien to modern English notions ; but in 
judging it, we must remember that it prevailed — though on a 
proportionately smaller scale — in England and in most other coun- 
tries ; that in Ireland it was originally a partial counterpoise or 


^ See some remarkable statistics 
collected in Grattan’s Life^ iii. 276. 
The import of sugar from the West 
Indies in 1781 was only 7,000 
In 1784 it rose to 33,000 cwt. In the 
debate on the reduction of interest 
in 1788 the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer said that in 1703 the tonnage 
of shipping employed by Ireland was 
only 70,000 tons. At the time he 
spoke, it was more than 500,000 tons. 


In 1703 the exports of Ireland were 
672,000. In 1788 they exceeded three 
millions. Iri^sK Pari, Deb. viii. 27S. 
If the reader desires to carry the 
comparison on, to a later date, ho 
will find striking materials in Foster’s 
speech on the Union delivered in April 
1799, which is published separately 
(see especially pp. 104-109), and in 
Lord Clare’s published speech in 1798. 

2 Irish Purl. Del), viii. 319. 
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compensation for many unjust and artificial restrictions imposed 
on tLe different branches of native industry, and also that it was 
pursued in a country where the elements of spontaneous energy 
were incomparably weaker than in England. In my own 
opinion, English economical writers have usually generalised 
much too exclusively from the conditions of English life, and 
have greatly underrated the part which Government must play 
in industrial enterprises in countries where industry is still in its 
infancy ; where capital has not been accumulated, and where in- 
dustrial habits have not been formed. ^The infancy of our 
manufactures and the poverty of our people,’ said Flood in one 
of his speeches in 1785, ‘ has forced us into a variety of bounties 
and encouragements, in order to give some spring to the languor 
of the nation. The Linen Board, the Dublin Society, parliamen- 
tary donations, directly or indirectly are made use of for this pur- 
pose. Our linen, woollen, silk, cotton, glass manufactures ; in 
a wordj almost everything respecting manufactures or husbandry 
receives some encouragement.’ The writer whom I have already 
referred to as giving the fullest account of the economical con- 
dition of Ireland at this period, observes that ^ the bounties on 
manufactures from the year 1783 to 1789 inclusive amounted to 
115,OOOZ. The sums granted in aid of manufactures, charities, 
and public works in four years ended in 1788, amounted to 
290,057Z. besides the annual grants to the trustees of the linen 
manufactures which were greater than before, and to the Dublin 
Society, &c. ; ’ and he expresses his own opinion that these 
bounties, but more especially the bounty on the exportation of 
corn, had ^operated powerfully in rescuing Ireland from the 
state of poverty into which she had fallen.’ He acknowledges 
that there was often much waste, jobbing, and dishonesty in the 
way in which they were applied* but adds that, while the 
public grants had considerably increased, such misapplications 
had in the latter days of the Irish Parliament undoubtedly 
diminished.^ 

The corn trade and the linen trade stood at the head of Irish 
industries, and while the first had almost entirely arisen within 
the period we are examining, the latter had rapidly increased. 
In 1788 Foster observed that in the six preceding years the 
> Newenham, Viem of Ireland^ pp. 205-207. 
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annual export of linen had risen from twenty to thirty millions 
of yards. ^ A number of other manufactures and industries were 
at the same time growing up. The silk manufacture underwent 
violent fluctuations, but it was stated in the Irish Parliament in 
1784 that there were at that time no less than 1,400 silk looms 
at work in Dublin, emplo^'ing 11,000 persons.^ In a speech'in 
1785, Foster, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, stated in the 
Irish Parliament that formerly Ireland was accustomed annually 
to import new drapery to the amount of upwards of 800,000 
yards, but that the importation had almost ceased, and the 
native manufacture had so developed that the exports of Irish 
drapery exceeded 650,000 yards a year.^ The cotton manu- 
facture was only introduced into Ireland after 1780, but in 1785 
itwas computed that it already employed nearly 30,000 people. In 
1783, 4,OOOL was granted by the Parliament for cotton machinery, 
and in the following year the Vice-Treasurer was directed to 
issue bills to the amount of 25,0002. to Captain Brool^e for 
carrying that manufacture into the county of Kildare. His 
gi’eat manufacture at Prosperous in that county ultimately failed, 
but several other cotton manufactures were scattered over Ireland, 
and Irish printed cotton obtained a considerable reputation and 
is said to have been largely smuggled into England.^ The 
glass manufacture, which had been crushed by the iniquitous 
English law of George II. forbidding the Irish to export their 
glass to any country whatever, revived with reviving liberty. 
Lord Sheffield noticed in 1785 that nine glass houses had 
suddenly arisen, and that large quantities of Irish glass were 
already exported to America. It was boasted that the glass 
made at Waterford fully equalled the best article of English 
manufacture.® A hat and a carpet manufacture existed on a 
small but an increasing scale; Irish gloves and tabbinets were 
widely sought for, even on the Continent,® and from 1790 to 
1792 the wealth of the country was very materially increased 

* Irish Pari. Del), -viii. 319. * Sheffield, pp. 237-240; Newen- 

2 Ibid. hi. p. 156 ; Sheffield On the ham, p. 106. 

193-196; Newen- ® Newenham, p. 208. See also a 
ham, Viem of Ireland^., pp. 119, 120. very interesting and detailed review 

3 Ibid. iv. 56, 67. of the different industries in Ireland, 

^ Newenham, pp. 205, 208; Shef- in a speech byOgilvie on the corn- 
field, pp. 196-208 ; Mullalla’s View of mercial treaty with France. Irish 
Irish Affairs, ii. 131, 132. Pari. Deb, vii. 272-282. 
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by the foundation or great extension of breweries of ale and 
porter. Cork was the chief centre, and they were warmly 
encouraged by the Irish Parliament not only on economical, but 
also on moral grounds, as counteracting that excessive use of 
spirituous liquors which was the great bane of Ireland. Newen- 
ham mentions the curious fact that at the close of the eighteenth 
century, in the province of Munster, the use of malt liquors 
greatly exceeded that of spirits.^ 

This picture of the condition of Ireland in the earlier years 
of its independent Parliament differs, I know, widely from an 
impression which is very general in England ; but the more 
important facts on which I have formed my judgment have 
been fully stated, and those who desire to examine the subject 
in detail can easily follow the indications I have given. 
The true history of the Irish Parliament is not to be found in 
the fantastic pages of Barrington, and still less in the dishonest 
pictur.es of modern partisans. It is to be found in the excellent 
reports of its debates ; in the Irish Statute-book, which contains 
the nett results of its work ; in the volumes of those contempo- 
rary writers who have most fully examined the industrial and 
economical conditions of Ireland under its rule. The character 
of this body I have tried to draw with a steady and an impartial 
hand, both in its lights and in its shades, and I am conscious 
that the task is both a difficult and a thankless one, at a time 
when the whole subject is generally looked upon under the 
distorting influences of modern politics. To an historian of the 
eighteenth century, however, few things can be more grotesquely 
absui'd than to suppose that the merits or demerits, the failure 
or the success, of the old Irish Parliament has any real bearing 
on modern schemes for reconstructing the government of Ireland 
on a revolutionary and Jacobin basis ; entrusting the protection 
of property and the maintenance of law to some democratic 
assembly consisting mainly of Fenians and Land-leaguers, of 
paid agitators and of penniless adventurers. The parliamentary 
system of the eighteenth century might be represented in very 
different lights by its enemies and by its friends. Its enemies 

» Newenham, pp. 224 , 225 . Many debates of 1791 . Part JDaT), 

particulars about Irish breweries and vol. si. 
spirit-drinking, will be found in the 
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would describe it as essentially government carried on tbroiigli 
the instrumentality of a corrupt oligarchy, of a large, compact 
body of members holding places and pensions at the pleasure 
of the Government, and removed by the system of rotten boroughs 
from all effectual popular control. Its friends would describe 
it as essentially the government of Ireland by the gentlemen of 
Ireland, and especially by its landlord class. Neither repre- 
sentation would be altogether true, but each contains a large 
measure of truth. The nature of the Irish constituencies and 
the presence in the House of Commons of a body of pensioners 
and placemen forming considerably more than a third of the whole 
assembly, and nearly half of its active members, gave the Govern- 
ment a power which, except under very rare and extraordinary cir- 
cumstances, must, if fully exerted, have been overwhelming. The 
system of corruption was largely extended after the Regency con- 
troversy, and it produced evils that it is difficult to overrate. It 
enabled a small oligarchy to resist the most earnest and most legi- 
timate demands of Iiush opinion, and as Grattan vainly predicted 
it taught the people to look elsewhere for their representatives, 
and exposed them to the fatal contagion of the revolutionary 
spirit that was then circulating through Europe. On the other 
hand, the Irish Parliament was a body consisting very largely 
of independent country gentlemen, who on nearly all questions 
affecting the economical and industrial development of the 
country, had a powerful if not a decisive influence. The lines 
of party were but faintly drawn. Most questions were settled 
by mutual compromise or general concurrence, and it was in 
reality only in a small class of political questions that the 
corrupt power of Government seems to have been strained. The 
Irish House of Commons consisted mainly of the class of men 
who now form the Irish grand juries. It comprised the flower 
of the landlord class. It was essentially and pre-eminently the 
representative of the property of the country. It had all the 
instincts and the prejudices, but also all the qualities and the 
capacities, of an educated propertied class, and it brought great 
local knowledge and experience to its task. Most of its work 
was of that practical and unobtrusive character which leaves no 
trace in history. Several useful laws were made to rectify the 
scandalous abuses of Irish prisons j to improve the condition of 
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insolvent debtors ; to prevent burials in cburclies ; to establish 
hospitals and infirmaries ; to check different kinds of disorder 
as they arose ; to make harbours and canals ; to encourage local 
institations and industries; and except during the conflict on 
the Regency question, the parliamentary machine had hitherto 
moved on with very little friction or disturbance. 

Of the large amount of ability which it comprised there can 
be no reasonable question, and this ability was by no means 
confined to the independent section. Several very able men 
accepted the general system of government, as, on the whole, the 
best suited for the circumstances of the country. Ireland has 
seldom or never produced, in the province of politics, men of wider 
knowledge and more solid ability than John Roster and Hely 
Hutchinson, while Fitzgibbon, Langrishe, and Parnell were all 
men of much more than ordinary talents. All of these were during 
the greater part of their lives connected with the Government. 

The system of government indeed, though corrupt, anomalous, 
and exposed to many dangers, was not one of those which are 
incompatible with a large measure of national prosperity. There 
were unfair monopolies of patronage ; there was a pension list 
of rather more than 100,000Z. a year, a great part of which was 
grossly corrupt ; there was a scandalous multiplication and a 
scandalous employment of sinecures ; but these are not the kind 
of evils that seriously affect the material well-being of the great 
mass of the community. In spite of much corrupt expenditure 
the Government was a cheap one ; ^ Ireland was among the most 
lightly taxed nations in Europe, and with the exception of the 
tithe system, which was unjust in the exemption of pasture, and 
which in some parts of the country fell with a most oppressive 
weight upon the poor, there was little to complain of in the ap- 
portionment of public burdens. In France, and over the greater 
part of the continent of Europe, the poor were at this time 
crushed by special and iniquitous taxation, from which the rich 
were exempt, and by an immense mass of feudal burdens and re- 
strictions. There was nothing of this kind in later Irish legisla- 

^ George Ponsonbj once said, one million annually ; in Ireland the 
‘The expense of the monarchical expense of the monarchical part of 
part of our Constitution is less in the Constitution is about forty thou- 
Ireland than in any country in sand pounds.’ Farl. Deh, vi. 

Europe. In England the civil list is 287. , 
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tion. The only direct tax which was paid by the poor was hearth 
money, at the rate of two shillings a hearth, and a few years 
before the Union, cabins with only one hearth were exempted.^ 
There was, it is true, no legal provision, as in England, for the poor, 
but the evils of the English poor law were so great that this was 
rather an advantage than the reverse, and the Irish Parliament 
was accustomed to make large grants for the support of charitable 
institutions, and, in times of distress, even for the direct relief of 
the sufferers. All those portions of the penal code against Catholics 
which oppressed the poor in their religion or their industry had 
either been repealed or had become completely obsolete. 

The real obstacles to material prosperity were now much more 
moral than political. They were to be found in vices of thought 
and character which, if the present book be truly written, are 
largely explicable by the past conditions of the nation, which had 
deepened and intensified through many disastrous centuries, but 
which seemed now at last to be slowly and partially diminishing. 
Recklessness, improvidence, a contempt for labour and economy, 
a low standard of public duty among the higher orders ; idleness, 
turbulence, ignorance, drunkenness, and an extreme proneness to 
crimes of violence and combination among the poor ; a want in 
all classes of seriousness, self-reliance, enterprise, and respect for 
law, were the real obstacles to Irish prosperity. Though a few 
branches of trade were still closed, the legislation of 1779 and 
of 1782, and the free admission which England had granted to 
Irish linen, furnished a field of enterprise which was more than 
adequate to the resources and industry of Ireland. Her position 
was essentially different from that of Scotland at the time when 
Scotland purchased the commercial freedom which was indis- 
pensable to her well-being, at the price of a - legislative union, 
and in this difference we may find a clue to a great part of the 
difference in the subsequent history of the two nations. 

Nor was it merely in material prosperity that the signs of 
improvement were visible. Intellectual activity in the last forty 
years of the-^ighteenth century perceptibly increased, and it was 
assuming more and more a national cast. The writings of 
Charles OUonnor, Ledwich, Vallancey, and Mervyn Archdall 

1 This was a favourite object of IrUTi Pari. Pel), vii. 222, viii. 397- 
Doyle, Conolly, and Grattan. See 40C. 
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invested the earlier period of Irish history with a new interest, 
and the Irish Academy, which was incorporated in the beginning 
of 1786 under the presidency of Lord Charlemont, gave a great 
impulse to serious and unsectarian scholarship. I have already 
noticed the important contributions which were made to a better 
knowledge of the rebellion of 1641 ; and the “^History of Ire- 
land ’ by Leland, one of the Fellows of Trinity College, which 
was published in 1773, though monotonous and colourless 
in style, and often superficial in research, acquired and still 
maintains the position of a standard work. Another Irish 
history, written in the form of letters and dedicated to Lord 
Charlemont, was published in 1783 by William Crawford, one of 
the chaplains of the volunteers. It has little historical value 
except where it relates contemporaiy events in Ulster, but like 
the later history of Gordon, it has a great interest to the student 
of Irish opinion, as showing with what a complete absence of 
religious prej udice and animosity, it was possible for an Irish 
clergyman, at the close of the eighteenth century, to describe 
the periods of Lush history in which religious passions had been 
most furiously aroused. 

The decadence of sectarian bigotry was, indeed, one of the 
happiest features of the time. Ireland, like all other countries, 
experienced the intellectual influences which were everywhere 
lowering the theological temperature, and diminishing the pro- 
minence of dogma in religious teaching ; and the new national 
interests which had arisen had done much to turn the thoughts 
and passions of men into secular channels. By far the most 
brilliant and popular writer on the Catholic side was Arthur 
O’Leary, but though his devotion to his creed was incontestable, 
it would be hardly possible to find a writer of his profession 
who exhibits its distinctive doctrines in a more subdued 
and attenuated form, and no one appears to have found any- 
thing strange or equivocal in the curiously characteristic sen- 
tence in which Grattan described his merits. ‘ If I did not 
know him to be a Christian clergyman, I should suppose him 
by his writings to be a philosopher of the Augustan age.’ The 
case of Dean Elirwan is even more striking. This very re- 
markable man, whose powers of pulpit oratory seem to have 
been not inferior to those of Whitefield, and whose eloquence was 
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coupled hj Barrington witli tliat of Ourran and Slieridan, a 
member of an old Catholic family in Galway. He was educated by 
the Jesuits at St. Omer, where he was accustomed to say ^ lie had 
imbibed the noble ambition of benefiting mankind.’ He took 
priest’s orders, became professor of natural and moral philosophy 
in the University of Louvain, and afterwards chaplain to the 
Neapolitan ambassador in London; but in 1787 he conformed 
to the Established Church in Dublin, and became by far the 
greatest of Irish preachers. 

In the present century it is almost certain that a man who had 
passed through such a change would have made the differences 
between his former and his latter creed one of the chief subjects of 
his preaching ; but Xirwan through his whole career resolutely 
refused to touch upon any points of controversy. He mainly 
justified his adhesion to the Established Church on the ground 
that it gave him a larger sphere for that practical usefulness 
which he conceived to be the highest aim of a Christian minister, 
and he made it his special mission to allay religious animosity, to 
preach the tenets of a pure and perfectly unsectarian morality, 
and especially to plead the cause of the suffering and of the 
poor.^ Extempore preaching at the time when he appeared 
was very rare in the Irish Church,'-^ and the power which the 
passionate eloquence of Kirwan exercised over vast congregations 
is all the more wonderful because he never adopted any of those 
startling tenets which formed the staple of the Methodist 
preaching. The collections for the poor in his church arose at 
once to four or five times their usual amount. On one occasion 


^ In a letter which he wrote just 
after Ms change, the following cha- 
raol eristic passage occurs: ‘On Sun- 
day next I am to preach at St. Peter’s, 
and for the first time in a Protestant 
place of worship. But though I have 
changed the sphere of my exertions, 
they shall still, under God, be invari- 
ably directed to the same object — ^to 
improve the human heart ; to enlarge 
and enlighten the understanding of 
men ; banish religious prejudices, and 
diiiuse through society the great 
blessings of peace, order, and mutual 
affection. ... If I have passed to 
the Church Establishment, I have only 
passed into a situation in which I 
can better accomplish a desire which 


has ever been the next and dearest to 
my heart — that of rendering more 
service to the community, and in- 
culcating the pure morality of the 
Gospel with greater fruit and extent. 
Upon the clearestreflection, I envisage 
Christianity in a great measure as a 
practical institution of religion, de- 
signed by Christ to regulate the dis- 
positions and improve the character 
of men.’ See the Life of Kirwan in 
the Hemains of Sa7ii'nel O' Sullictui^ 
ii. 196, 197. 

* Two preachers named Lefauu 
and Harrison had begun this custom 
as early as 1780. Aiithologia lliher- 
nioat ii. 123. 
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1,500Z. was collected for tlie Meath Hospital. Watches, jewels, 
and bracelets were often flung in flts of uncontrollable enthu- 
siasm into the plate. It was found necessary to protect the en- 
trance of the churches where he preached from the overwhelm- 
ing throng, by guards and palisades, and the governors of all the 
day schools in Dublin agreed in a resolution expressive of the 
great national advantages that had arisen from the charity 
which he evoked, and calling on the vestries ‘ to consider the 
most effectual method to secure to this city an instrument 
under Providence of so much public beneflt.’ 

His character seems to have been at once singularly pure, 
disinterested, and benevolent, and his warm friendshij) with 
Grattan and his firm attachment to Whig principles for a long 
time shut him out from the favours of the Gove'rnment. Pour 
hundred pounds a year was the highest ecclesiastical income he 
possessed till 1800, when Lord Cornwallis bestowed on him the 
small Deanery of Killala, though he had been recognised for' 
thirteen years as incomparably the foremost man in the Irish 
Church. It was not for such men or for such services that the 
overgrown prizes of that Church were reserved, and Lord West- 
morland in offering him a small living of about 200L a year wrote 
very frankly: ^ It is far, far below your merits; but Govern- 
ment must reserve its high rewards for the services of its friends.’ 
Grattan in 1792 paid a noble tribute in Parliament to the great 
preacher. ^ This man,’ he said, ^ preferred our country and our 
religion, and brought to both genius superior to what he found 
in either. He called forth the latent virtue of the human heart 
and taught men to discover in themselves a mine of charity of 
which the proprietors had been unconscious. In feeding the 
lamp of charity he has almost exhausted the lamp of life. He 
came to interrupt the repose of the pulpit, and shakes one world 
with the thunder of the other. The preacher’s desk becomes 
the throne of light. Around him a train, not such as crouch and 
swmgger atthelev6e of princes, not such as attend the procession 
of the Viceroy, horse, foot, and dragoons, but that wherewith 
a great genius peoples his own state— charity in ecstasy and 
vice in humiliation — ^vanity, arrogance, and saucy empty pride 
appalled by the rebuke of the preacher, and cheated for a mo- 
ment of their native improbity and insolence. What reward ? 
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Sfc. Nicholas within or St. Nicholas without. The curse of 
Swift is Tipon him, to have been born an Irishman and a man of 
genius and to have used it for the good of his country.’ ^ 

A career like that of Kirwan would have been scarcely pos~ 
sible in Ireland in the theological atmosphere of the succeeding 
generation, and the liberality both of O’Leary and of Nirwan has 
appeared to their clerical biograpliers to he a matter requiring 
not a little apology. It is related of Law, who was appointed 
Bishop of Killala in 1787, that finding the population of his 
diocese almost exclusively Catholic, he distributed among them 
some of the best works of their own divines, declaring that as he 
could not make them good Protestants he would at least try to 
make them good Eomaii Catholics.^ The undoubted fact that the 
most active advocates for giving votes to Catholics were found 
at Belfast, and belonged to those dissenting bodies which were 
theologically most opposed to Catholicism, is a clear proof that 
politics had begun to dominate over theology. The volunteers 
in the latter part of their career, without hesitation or conceal- 
ment, enrolled Catholics in their ranks,® and the party which de- 
sired to concede to them political power continued to increase. 
‘The right of being elected,’ wrote Lord Sheffield in 1785, 
‘ would surely follow their being eligible, but at all events the 
power would be in the electors. It is curious to observe one- 
fifth or perhaps one-sixth of a nation in possession of the power 
and property of the country, eager to communicate that power 


1 See the sketch of the Life of 
Kirwan pretixed to his sermons ; the 
admirable biography of him in the 
Ilemwim of the Itev. S, O'Sullivan ; 
Barrington’s Personal Sketches ; An- 
thologia jEfibernica, i. 414-4:17. Cro- 
ker fully corroborates the accounts of 
Kirwan’s marvellous power, and he 
places him as an orator in the same 
rank with Pitt, Canning, and Curran.. 
Croher Papers^ hi. 216, 217. 

2 M ant’s History of the Chw'oh of 
Ireland, ii. 685. 

8 ‘The Papist with an Orange 
cockade fires in honour of King 
William’s birthday. He goes to a 
Protestant church and hears a charity 
sermon. • . . To permit the use of 
arms to all Catholics would have 
been madness. To confine it to men 
of a certain property was a project 

VOL. VI. 


full of difficulty and of offence. . . 
We wished for some mode of judging, 
which applied not to property only, 
but to fitness and to character, hy 
which a worthy Boman Catholic 
might, and such a one only, be 
trusted with the nse of arms and 
attached to bis Protestant fellow- 
subjects. Volunteering has done 
what law could not do. The Catholic 
who wishes to carry arms proposes 
himself to a Protestant corps. His 
character is tried by his neighbours. 
He is admitted to an honour and a 
privilege; he receives a reward for 
his good conduct. . - . Thus are. the 
best of the Catholic body happily 
selected, the whole of the Catholic 
body satisfied, and the two religions 
marvellously united.’ Thoughts on 
the Volmiteers (1784), pp. 20, 21. 

G G 
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to the remaining four-fifths, which would in effect entirely 
transfer it from themselves.’ ‘ 

It would, however, be easy to exaggerate the extent of the 
change. The elements of turbulence in the country were very 
numerous, and little provocation was needed to fan them into 
a flame. The contests between the Peep o’ Day Boys and the 
Defenders in Ulster are said to have originated in a private 
quarrel unconnected with religion, but they speedily assumed the 
character of a religious war. The former, who were exclusively 
Protestants and mainly Presbyterians, professed a determina- 
tion to enforce the law disarming Papists, and they were accus- 
tomed to enter their cottages in early morning to search for 
and to seize arms. The Defenders were exclusively Catholics, 
and were professedly, as their name imports, a purely defensive 
body. In truth, however, both sides were animated by a furious 
hatred, and both sides committed many acts of violence and 
aggression. The disturbances appear to have begun in 1785, 
but they continued for several years, and the Peep-o’-Days ulti- 
mately merged into Orangemen, and the Defenders into United 
irishmen. Bodies of several hundreds of men of the lowest class 
on more than one occasion came into collision : several lives were 
lost; a reign of terror prevailed in large districts of Ulster, 
and it led to a new enrolment of Protestant volunteers to main- 
tain the peace.^ In Munster the Whiteboy outrages wei'e cer- 
tainly not of a religious origin, but they were directed mainly, 
though not exclusively, against the payment of tithes, and they 
appear to have been not unfrequently organised in Catholic 
chapels. 

As the party strengthened which demanded Catholic emanci- 
pation, the rival interests and animosities were called more pro- 


* Sheffield’s Olsermtlons on the 
. To'ade of Ireland, p. 365. 

V;, 2 piowden’s Historical Register, 

ii. 200-202. Several letters on the 
subject, representing the blame as 
attavohing chiefly to the Catholics, 
will be found in the Charlemont Cor^ 
resjwridence QISS.). Among them is a 
very honourable one from Eitzgibbon 
asking advice fron\ Lord Charlemont 
about a re'port from Armagh that 500 
Catholics w.ere in arms, and that sol- 
diers must ^be sent down. ‘Of all 


expedients,’ the Chancellor said, ‘that 
of military force is the last that 
ought to be resorted to.’ (Fitzgibboa 
to Charlemont, July 16, 1789.) In 
the Irish State Paper Office there is a 
curious letter from Newry (July 17, 
1789), giving a detailed and very 
graphic picture of the terrorism 
which *a mob of Presbyterians under 
the name of “ Break-of-day-Boys” 
were exercising over the poorer 
Catholics of that district.’ 
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minently into tlie conflict, but tlie motives in action were usually 
mucli more political than tkeological. Tke effects of a great 
transfer of political* influence ; the insecurity it would give to 
property wHch rested largely on the Act of Settlement ; tlie 
danger of calling into power masses of utterly ignorant men, 
were tlie topics chiefly dilated upon. National education had 
not yet been undertaken by the Parliaments either of England 
or Ireland as a serious duty, and the Charter Schools, which were 
still liberally supported, scarcely cast a perceptible ray of light 
on the dense mass of Catholic ignorance. In Trinity College, .it 
is true, Catholics of the higher and middle orders were already 
admitted by connivance, though they could not yet obtain degrees 
or honours,^ but there was no provision for the poor. The en- 
dowments of the great schools could be of no use to them. The 
parochial schools which in England did something for popular 
education, were the products of a wealthy establishment, and 
no such schools existed or could exist among the Irish Catholics. 
For generations their education had been proscribed by law, and 
when the laws were repealed, the poverty of priests and peoifle, 
the absence of educational institutions and endowments, and the 
habits contracted during the penal laws were insuperable obsta- 
cles. The great mass of the Irish Catholics were either abso- 
lutely illiterate, or were left to the slight, uncertain, and often 
perverting teaching of the hedge schoolmaster.^ 

In 1787, indeed, an extremely comprehensive system of 
national education was introduced, in the form of resolutions, into 
the Irish Parliament by Orde, the Chief Secretary of the Duke of 
Rutland. He proposed to revive the schools in every parish which 
had been enjoined by a long obsolete statute of Henry VIII. ; 
to establish four large schools of a higher kind, imitated from 
the Bluecoat School in Dublin and Christ’s Hospital in London, 
and two others especially charged with preparing boys for the 
University ; to reform the diocesan scbools, and ultimately to 
found a second University, and to levy from different sources 
considerable sums in support of these institutions.^ With the 

1 See vol. iv. 630, 631. Also of the extent to which Catholic 

the statement of Wolfe Tone in schools multiplied in the last years of 
his Life and Worlis (American edi- the century will be found in Newen- 
tion), i. 356. ham, State of Ireland, pp. 13, 19. 

2 The strongest statement I know ® Irish Pari. Pel. vii. 611. In. a 

o a 2 
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exception of tlie resolution relating to the establishment of a 
new University, which was opposed by a single member, the 
resolutions introduced by Orde passed unanimously through the 
House of Commons.^ But no step was taken for carrying them 
into effect. The death of the Duke of Rutland, in October 1787, 
led to the recall of Orde, and his project, which was certainly 
not among the least memorable incidents in Irish parliamentary 
history, has been scarcely noticed by Irish historians. 

Legislation on such subjects occupies but a small place 
in the Statute-book either of England or Ireland during the 
eighteenth century. On the other hand, many forms of private 
industry were encouraged, and some real efforts were made to 
spread industry and order over those portions of the island 
which were still in a condition of almost absolute anarchy. In 
these tasks the Irish Parliament, with all its shortcomings, does 
not appear to me to have seriously failed. Nor was it from the 
presence and proceedings of this body that serious danger to 
the Empire was to be feared. It was rather from the formation 
beyond its walls of a great force of opinion and of agitation 
which it could neither represent nor control. The country was 
awakening to a keen consciousness of its political existence , and 


remarkable pamphlet, called The 
Choice of Evils, or, WMc7t is test for 
the Kingdom of Ireland ; the Com- 
nmreial Propositions or a Legislative 
Union, published in Dublin in 1787, 
there is a powerful appeal in favour 
of the establishment of a second 
college attached to the University of 
Dublin, and admitting members of all 
religious denominations ; and also for 
the admission of Catholics to degrees 
in Trinity College. The writer says ; 

‘ How necessary it is that something 
effectual should be done is manifest 
from the efforts which both the North 
and South are at present making for 
the education of youth. Witness the 
Academies of Belfast, Strabane, and 
Carlow. These are pushed forward 
by private undertakers as the spon- 
taneous vegetation of the soil. . . . 
Consistency requires -that the Roman 
Catholics should not be denied semi- 
naries for their education. We have 
so far relaxed the penal laws as to 
suffer them to acquire a permanence 
in their property. It would be absurd 
to refuse them the potyer of im- 


proving their minds as well as their 
fortunes.’ ‘ We have not done enough 
so long as the clause in one of the 
Acts of 1782, disallowing the erection 
or endowment of any popish univer- 
sity or college, remains unrepealed. 
... It would, however, be the great- 
est solecism that ever was thought of 
in politics, to give them [Catholics] 
either votes in- Parliament or liberty 
to carry arms.’ 

* The very interesting debates on 
this subject will be found in vol. vii. 
of the Irish Pari, Deb. The Presby- 
terians at this time petitioned for the 
endowment of a Presbyterian college ; 
but Hely Hutchinson, who took a 
leading part in these discussions, ex- 
pressed a decided opinion against 
separate places of education for dif- 
ferent religious persuasions, and urged 
the great importance of admitting 
members of all creeds to the full 
privileges of the University. He 
mentioned that many Dissenters were 
at Trinity College. Hutchinson was 
still Provost of Trinity College as 
well as Secretaiy of State. 
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it was inevitable^ if the peace of Ireland was to be maintained, 
that sometMng should be done to make the Irish Parliament a 
really representative body, and to put an end to the system of 
monopoly and corruption which ran through every pore of the 
Irish Administration. Sooner or later this pK)blem must have 
been inevitably faced ; and the sudden impulse which the French 
Eevolution had given to the democratic spirit in Europe forced 
it on, at a time when the system of corruption was at its height,, 
and when the Irish Administration was in the hands of bitter 
enemies of reform. On the capital question of granting the 
suffrage to the Catholics, the Ministers in England, as we shall 
hereafter see, were in favour of concession, while the Adminis- 
tration in Ireland was bitterly opposed to it ; and the result wms. 
a vacillation and division of policy in a critical and dangerous, 
period, which led to consequences most fatal to the prosperity 
of Ireland. 

The problem before the Irish Parliament would, under the 
most favourable circumstances, have been an extremely difficult 
one, and most analogies drawn from purely English experience,, 
and especially from later English experience, only tend to 
mislead. The goodness of laws and political institutions is 
essentially relative, depending upon their adaptation to the 
character, circumstances, wants and traditions of the people 
for whom they are intended ; and in all these respects, England 
and Ireland were wholly different. There is no greater delu- 
sion than to suppose that the same degree of popular government 
can be wisely accorded to nations in all stages of development, 
and that a country in a backward stage is really benefited by a 
servile imitation of the institutions of its more advanced neigh- 
bours. A country where the traditions of many peaceful cen- 
turies have knitted the various elements of national being into 
a happy unity, where there is no disaffection to the Crown or 
the Government, where the relations of classes are normal and 
healthy, where the influence of property is unbroken, and where 
those who are incapable of judging for themselves find natural 
leaders of character and intelligence everywhere at their head, 
can easily bear an amount of democracy which must bring utter 
ruin upon a country torn by sedition, religious animosities, 
and agrarian war, and in which all the natural ligatures of 
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society have been weakened or disjointed. An amount of 
democracy which in one country leaves the main direction of 
affairs in the hands of property and intelligence, in another 
country virtually disfranchises both, and establishes a system of 
legalised plunder by transferring all controlling authority to an 
ignorant and excitable peasantry, guided and duped by dema- 
gogues, place-hunters, and knaves. A system of criminal law 
and of criminal procedure which is admirably adapted for a 
country where crime is nothing more than the outbreak of 
isolated bad passions, and where every man’s hand is against the 
criminal, must fail to fulfil the first purposes of justice, if it is 
applied -without modification to a country where large classes of 
crime are looked upon by great masses of the population as acts 
of war, where jurymen will acquit in the face of the clearest 
evidence, and where known criminals may live in security under 
the shelter of popular connivance or popular intimidation. 
In a rich country, in which many generations of uninterrupted 
prosperity have raised the industrial spirit to the highest point, 
in which energy and self-reliance are almost redundantly dis- 
played, and in which the middle class is the strongest power 
in the State, nearly all industrial enterprises may be safely 
left to the unassisted action of private individuals. It is 
not so in a very poor country, where the middle class is 
small and feeble, and where a long train of depressing cir- 
cumstances have reduced the industrial spirit to the lowest 
ebb. Perhaps, the worst consequence of the legislative union 
has been the tendency it produces to measure Irish legislation by 
English wants and experience, and to force Ireland into a plane 
of democracy for which all who have any real knowledge of its 
circumstances must know that it is wholly unfitted. Very diffe- 
rent conditions require very different types of administration, and, 
in Ireland, the elements of self-government lie, and always have 
lain, within a higher plane and a more restricted circle than 
in England, and the relations of classes and the conditions of 
opinion are incomparably less favourable to popular institutions. 
A stronger and firmer executive, a more restricted suififfage, a 
greater concentration of power, a more constant intervention of 
Government both in the way of assistance and initiative, and in 
the way of restriction and control^ is imperatively required. 
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These essential conditions of Irish politics do not appear to 
me to have been unrecognised by the statesmen of the Irish 
Parliament, but they had two great and difficult tasks to fulfil, 
and the permanence of the Irish Constitution depended mainly 
upon the question whether in the next few years these tasks 
could be successfully accomjplished. It was necessary to with- 
draw the direction of affairs from a corrupt but intelligent aristo- 
cracy without throwing it into the hands of demagogues and 
rebels, and it was no less necessary to take some serious step to 
put an end to the vicious system of religious ascendency without 
destroying the healthy and indispensable ascendency of property 
and intelligence* 
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It was hoped by the English Government that with the recall 
of the Marquis of Buckingham most of the unpopularity which 
attached to the system he had pursued would disappear, and the 
Earl of Westmorland came over with the object of carrying out 
that system without change. Contrary to the usual custom, 
Major Hobart, who had been Chief Secretary during the last 
six months of the Viceroyalty of Buckingham, continued to hold 
the same office under his successor, and there was no important 
change in the Administration. Parhament was summoned on 
January 21, 1790, and a short but very stormy session ensued. 
An Opposition, numbering about ninety members and led with 
great abihty by Grattan and by George Ponsonby, vehemently 
arraigned the proceedings of the present Ministers under the late 
Viceroyalty. They complained of the great recent increase in 
the Pension List, in the number of places and salaries held by 
members of Parliament, and in the expense of collecting the 
revenue. They introduced without success a Place Bill, a 
Pension Bill, a Eesponsibility BUI, a Bill for disfranchising 
revenue officers modelled after the English legislation, and they 
raised a new and very serious question by accusing the late 
ministers of a systematic sale of peerages. Grattan, in the most 
explicit terms, charged them with having ^ not in one or two, 
but in many instances ’ made corrupt agreements to recommend 
politicians for peerages, for money, which was to be employed in 
the purchase of seats in the House of Commons. Such an act, 
Grattan truly said, was an impeachable offence, and both he 
and Ponsonby pledged themselves in the most positive manner 
to adduce evidence before a committee which would lead to con- 
viction. The House of Commons, however, at the invitation of 
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the Goveniment refused by 144 votes to 88 to grant a com- 
mittee of inquiry, and Hobart refused to give any answer when 
challenged by Grattan, if the charge was unfounded, to declare 
on his honour that he did not believe such corrupt agreements 
to have taken place. Defeated in these efforts, the Opposition, 
shortly before the close of the session, placed some of the chief 
facts of their case on the journals of the House, in the form of 
an addi’ess to the King. It stated, among other things, that 
although civil pensions amounting to 14,000L a year had 
lapsed since the Lady Day of 1784, yet the Pension List was now 
16,000Z. a year higher than at that date; that in the same 
space of time the expense of collecting the revenue had risen by 
105,000Z. ; that no less than forty places or salaries held by 
members of Parliament had been created or revived within the 
last twenty years; that, exclusive of pensions,' fourteen* places 
and salaries had been created or revived, and distributed among 
members of Parliament during the last Viceroyalty in a single 
year, and that out of the 300 members who composed the Irish 
House of Commons, there were now 108 who were in receipt of 
salaries or pensions from the Crown.^ 

Though the Opposition failed in shaking the majority of the 
Government, their speeches had much influence in the country, 
and as signs of discontent were rapidly approaching, Govern- 
ment thought it wise to hasten the election, and the Parliament 
was dissolved on April 8. The calculation was a just one, for 
on the whole the ]\Iiuistry appear to have slightly increased 
their majority, though for the first time since the death of Lucas 
they were defeated in the City of Dublin, where Lord Henry 
Pitzgerald and Grattan triumphed over the Court candidates. 
Among* the new members were Arthur O’Connor the United 

O 

Irishman, and Barrington the historian of the Irish Parliament ; 
and two young men who were born in the same year, and who 
were destined for a long period to co-operate in the foremost rank 
of English politics, now for the first time appeared in public life. 
Robert Stewart, after a severe contest against the Hillsborough 
interest, was elected in the popular interest ; pledged to vote 
for a Place Bill, a Pension Bill, a disfranchisement of revenue 
officers, and a reform of that Parliament which a few years later, 
* Iriis/i Pari. Deb. s. 40S~412. 
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as Lord Castlereagli, he succeeded by the most lavish corrup- 
tion in overthrowing. Arthur Wellesley, or, as the name was 
then spelt, Wesley, was abeady an aide-de-camp at the Castle, 
and he now took his seat as a supporter of the Government, and 
appears to have spoken for the first time in seconding an address 
to the King in January 1793. The new Parliament sat for a 
fortnight in July in order to pass a vote of credit for 200,000Z. 
for the apprehended war with Spain. The vote was carried 
unanimously, and with the warm approval of Grattan, who 
only urged that it should be strictly devoted to the military 
purposes for which it was intended. Parliament was then 
adjourned and did not sit till the following January. 

The signs of combination, agitation, and discontent outside 
the walls of Parliament were becoming very formidable, and 
there was a growing conviction that nothing could be done 
without a real reform of Parliament, and that such a reform 
could only be achieved by a strong pressure of external opinion. 
In June 1789 a large number of the principal gentlemen in 
Ireland, including Oharlemont, Grattan, and Ponsonby, formed 
themselves into a Whig Club for the purpose of maintaining in 
its integrity the Constitution of 1782 ; preserving to Ireland 
^ in all time to come a Parliament of her own, residing within 
the realm and exclusively invested with all parliamentary privi- 
leges and powers,’ and endeavouring by all legal and constitu- 
tional means to check the extravagance of Government and its 
coriTipt influence in the Legislature. Their object, as Grattan 
afterwards said, was ^ to obtain an internal reform in Parliament, 
in which they partly succeeded, and to prevent the Union, in 
which they failed.’ The new society was as far as possible from 
being revolutionary or democratic. Among its original members 
were an archbishop, a bishop, and twelve peers, and among them 
were the Duke of Leinster, and Lord Shannon the greatest 
borough owner of the kingdom. Whatever might be the opinion 
of its individual members, the club did not as a body demand 
either a reduction of the franchise or the abolition of nomination 
boroughs, or the enfranchisement of the Catholics. The measures 
it stated to be essential were a Place Bill, a Pension Bill, a Bill to 
repeal or modify the Dublin police, a disqualification of revenue 
oificers, and a curtailment of the unnecessary offices which had 
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rocently been created, and distxibuted among membors of Par- 
liament. 

The Whig Club was warmly enlogisod by Burke ; ^ and it 
would bavo been bappy if tbe conduct of tlie reform question 
laid rested in bands that were at once so responsible and so 
moderate. Tbe formation of a powerful and connected party of 
moderate reformers, pledged to seek by all constitutional means 
tbe ends wbicb have been stated, was of no small importance; 
l)ut it was scarcely possible that in a country situated like 
Ireland, tbe democratic and levelling principles with wbicb tbe 
Preneb liovolntion was now intoxicating tbe most ardent spirits 
tlirougbout Europe sbould not have bad an extraordinary power. 
I^ven in tbe House of Commons its infkience was not wholly 
rinfolt; and two spoeebos were delivered in tbe early session of 
1790 wbicb wero so new and menacing in their tone, and so 
clearly indicative of the coming storm, that they may well arrest 
cur aftontion. The speaker was Mr., afterwards Sir Lawrenct^, 
I ^arsons, aaid a.t a Infer period tbe second Earl of Rosso ; and be was 
already rising ra|)idly to the front rank among tbe debaters in the 
II 0 US 13 . Having noticed that since tlic last session no less than 
iburt-etm places bad been made situply for the purpose of dis- 
tributing a.mong members of Parliament; and that this was 
‘ but a supplomeut to the most corrupt tratlic of many old places, 
to t!i,o prosi.ltuto disposal of many pensions, o;nd to the public 
and scauidalous bn, if or of tbe Iionours of the Crown, all recently 
piM’petralnd for the purposo of accoTuplisbing a depraved influence 
over the meml)ers of this House,’ be asked, if ^tbo country 
gviiMenuMi of Ireland support sucli a system of flagrant and 
stiipmidons corrui)tion, bow do they tblnk tb,o people will 
n:‘ceiv(i them at tlu^ end of tlie session ?’ ^ Boast,’ bo continued, 
‘of the prosperiiy of your country as you may, and after all 1 ask 
what is it but a secondary kingdom ? An inferior member of a 
great Ibnpin'., wilbout any movement or orbit of its own? The 
connection with "England has ii.s advantages and disadvantages. 
1 grant tliat tbe advuuf4igos greatly propoudorate, and that if 
w(^ w(.‘re well govenuxl wo sbould have every reason to be con- 
tent. . . . But if wo are Hutisfiod with tbe bumility of being but 

■ ffaniy’s Life of ('/loHomont, moinberH will be found in (Jraltau’s 
ii. 2 la, 220. The ori^^i’ual lisL u£ the XZ/e, iii. *132-d;iS. 
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an appendage to anotlier kingdom, we sliould take cai-e to receive 
tlie principal compensation a State can bring : namely, a fragai 
dispensation of Government. We may pride ourselves that we 
are a great kingdom, but tke fact is tkat we are scarcely known 
beyond tke boundaries of our shores. Who out of Ireland ever 
hears of Ireland ? What name have we among the nations of 
the earth ? Who fears us ? Who respects us ? Where are our 
ambassadors ? What treaties do we enter into ? With what 
nation do we make peace or declare war ? Are we not a mere 
cipher in all these, and are not these what give a nation con- 
sequence and fame ? All these are sacrificed to the connection 
with England. ... A suburb to England, we are sunk in her 
shade. True, we are an independent kingdom ; we have an 
imperial crown distinct from England; but it is a meta- 
physical distinction, a mere sport for speculative men. . . . 
Who governs us ? English Ministers, or rather the deputies of 
English Ministers, mere subalterns of office, who never dare to 
aspire to the dignity of any great sentiment of their own. , . . 
We are content, and only ask in return for honest and frugal 
Government. Is it just, is it wise, is it safe to deny it ? ’ 

‘It is asked why, after all the acquisitions of 1782, there 
should be discontent ? To this I say, that when the country is 
well governed the people ought to be satisfied, but not before. If 
a people are ill governed, it signifies little whether they be so in 
consequence of corruption from abroad or depravity at home. . . . 
The acquisitions of 1782 freed this country from internal power 
but not from internal malversation. On the contrary, this country 
has been governed worse since then than ever it was before ; and 
why ? because of these very acquisitions. ... It has been the 
object of English Ministers ever since to countervail what we ob- 
tained at that period, and substitute a surreptitious and clandestine 
influence for the open power which the English Legislature was 
then obliged to relinquish.’ ‘ The people of this island are grow- 
ing more enlightened every day, and will soon know and feel 
their power. Near four millions of people in a most defensible 
country ought, perhaps, to be courted, but ought certainly not 
to be insulted with the petty, pilfering, jobbing, corrupting 
tricks of every deputy of a deputy of an English Minister that 
is sent over here.’ ‘The people required the concessions which 
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were made during the American War because they expected 
to be governed better in consequence of them. Do you think 
they will be satisfied to find that they are not ? Those conces- 
sions on the part of the English Parliament I grant were as 
ample as they well could be, for they were everything short of 
separation. Let Ministers then beware of what conclusions 
they may teach the peoplej if they teach them this, that the 
attainment of everything short of separation will not attain for 
tJicm good government.’ ' Where, or when, or how, is all this to 
end ? Is the Minister of England himself sure that he sees the 
end ? Can he be sure that this system which has been form- 
ing for the coercion of Ireland, may not ultimately cause the 
dissolution of the Empire?’ ^ 

The elements of revolution were indeed abundantly provided, 
and two aspects of the French Revolution had a very special 
significance for Ireland. It proclaimed as its first principle the 
abolition of every kind of religious disqualification, and it swept 
away the whole system of tithes.^ The triumph of the volunteers 
in 1782, though it had been used with great moderation, formed a 
very dangerous precedent of a Legislature overawed or influenced 
by military force; and the voliiutGors, though they had dwindled 
in numbers, and were now generally discountenanced by the 
bettor classes, were still a formidable body. In 1790, Olmr- 
lomont found that tlie Derry army alone was at least 3,400 
strong ; ^ and two years later Lord Westmorland ascertained 
that the volunteer force possessed no less than forty-four cannon. 
Tlie PresbyterianiBin of the North, and especially of Belfast, 
liad long been inclinod to republicanism. The population of 
Tkfiiiist, according to a paper drawn up by the Government, 
had increased between 1779 and 1791 from 8,519 to 18,320. 


1 I>arl Deh. x. 2K)™.2*1(), 

Tl: is worthy ot; noti(5e that WoH'o 
Tono in his juilohiography, 

tluit it was about llus time that lie 
:irriv('d at the concluision which cli- 
roctiMl liis whole subsequent policy— 
that Mho intluoneo of Enf^himl was 
the riulioal vice ’ of Irish ^nivornincnt, 
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A Northern Whig Club was speedily estaldished there, in imita- 
tion of that at Dublin, but its timid or moderating counsels 
were not suited for the political temperature. Towards the closa 
of 1790 the Irish Government sent information to England that 
a dangerous movement had begun among the volunteers at 
Belfast. Resolutions had been passed, and papers circulated, 
advocating the abolition of all tithes, or at least of all tithes 
paid by Protestant Dissenters and Catholics, as well as a search- 
ing reform of Parliament and of Administration ; eulogising the 
‘ glorious spirit ’ shown by the French in ^ adopting the wise 
system of Republican Government and abrogating the enor- 
mous power and abused influence ’ of the clergy ; inviting the 
Protestant Dissenters to support by all their influence the 
enfranchisement of the Catholics, and to co-operate with the 
Catholics in advocating parliamentary reform and the abolition 
of tithes. The volunteers were reminded that whatever consti- 
tutional progress Ireland had obtained had been due to them, and 
they were urged to make every effort at once to fill their ranks. ^ 
In July 1791 the anniversary of the French Revolution ^vas 
celebrated at Belfast with great enthusiasm. All the volun- 
teers of the neighbourhood attended. An address drawn up 
in a strain of the most fulsome admiration was sent to France. 
Democratic toasts were drunk, and speeches made eulogising 
Paine, Washington, and the French Revolution, and demand- 
ing an equal representation in Parliament, and the abolition 
of the remaining Popery laws. A resolution was shortly 
after drawn up by the first volunteer company, in favour of 
the abolition of religious disqualifications, and it was responded 
to by an address of thanks from some Catholic bodies. This 
was said to have been the first considerable sign of that union 
of the Presbyterians and Catholics which led to the formation 
of the United Irish Society.^ Paine’s ‘ Rights of Man ’ was 
about the same time widely distributed in the North, and it 
made many converts. His controversy with Burke ‘and the 
gigantic event which gave rise to it changed in an instant the 
politics of Ireland. ... In a little time the French Revolution 
became the text of every man’s political creed.’ » ‘ The language 
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and bent of tlie conduct of these Dissenters,’ wrote Westmor- 
land in July, ‘is to unite with the Catholics, and their union 
would be very formidable. That union is not yet made, and I 
believe and hope it never could be.’ * 

In the September of the same year an extremely able pam- 
phlet appeared under the signature of ‘ A ISTorthern Whig,’ 
urging the necessity of a reform of Parliament, and, as a means 
of attaining it, a close alliance between the Catholics and the 
Presbyterians. It was written by Theobald Wolfe Tone, a 
young Protestant lawyer of no small ability, but much more 
fitted by his daring, adventurous, and enthusiastic character, for 
military enterprise and for political conspiracy than for the dis- 
putes of the law courts. He had for a short time been con- 
nected with the Whig Club, but soon broke away from it, and 
was passionately imbued with the principles of French demo- 
cracy. His pamphlet is especially remarkable for the clearness 
with which it sounded a note which now became common in 
Irisli popular politics — unqualified hatred of the Irish Parliament, 
and profound contempt for the revolution of 1782. Ho de- 
scribed that revolution as ‘ the most bungling, imperfect busi- 
ness that ever tlirew ridicule on a lofty epithet by assuming it 
unworthily.’ It doubled the value of the property of every 
borough owner in the kingdom, but it confessedly left threo 
fourths of the Irish people without even the semblance of poli- 
lical riglits, and the remaining fourth completely helpless in the 
hands of an alien Government. As all the counties and con- 
sidiirablo towns of Ireland combined only returned eighty-two 
monilxu's, the parlinmontary direction reslied wholly with the 
pirrcluised borough members. All that had really been effected 
in 1782 was to increase the corrupt price by which the Govern- 
ment of Ireland was carried on. ‘ Before 1782 England bound 
us by her edict. It was an odious and not very safe exertion of 
power, but it cost us nothing. Since 1782 we are bound by 
English influence acting through our own Parliament,’ and paid 
for out of our own resources. In England ‘ the people suffer in 
theory by tlie unequal distribution of the elective franchise ; but 
practically it is perhaps visionary to expect a Government tluit 
shall more carefully or steadily follow their real interests. No 
* WoHtmorliuul to Pmulas (in-ivato), .Tuly 20, 17111. 
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Iran can there be a Minister on any other terms.’ In Ireland, 
alone among European countries, the Government is not only un- 
national but anti-national, conducted by men whose first duty is 
to represent another nation, and by every method in their power 
to repress every Irish interest which could in the most distant 
way interfere with the commerce or policy or patronage of 
England. This is esteemed the measure of their skill and of 
their success, and it is always their chief recommendation to 
the favours of the Crown. How successfully they accomplished 
their task was sufficiently shown by the fact that the Irish 
Parliament, by its own law, excluded itself from a commerce 
with half the known world, in the interest of a monopolisiim- 
English company, and had just voted a military expenditure 
of 200,0002. to secure the very commerce from which Ireland 
was for ever excluded.^ Without a searching parliamentary 
reform the overwhelming stress of English influence in the Irish 
Legislature can never be resisted, and it is a wild dream to 
suppose that such a reform could be attained without the efforts 
of the whole nation. This was the error which ignominiously 
wrecked the Convention of 1783 in spite of the genius of Flood, 
and left Ireland struck with political paralysis at a time when 
the spirit of reform has descended on all other nations and when 
the most inveterate abuses are withering beneath its touch. As 
long as the Irish sects are at enmity with each other, it will be 
always easy for the Administration by playing on the fears of 
the Protestants and the hopes of the Catholics to defy them 
both. But if the whole body of the people demand a reform of 
Parliament, which will include the concession of the elective 
franchise to the Catholics, Ireland will then at last obtain an 
honest and an independent representation. 

It was the main object of this pamphlet to prove that no 
serious danger would attend the enfranchisement of the Catho- 
lics, and that members of the two religions might sit side bv 
side in an Irish Legislature as they did in the French National 
Assembly and in the American Congress. The last remnants of 
Jacobitism, he argued, had vanished with the extinction of the 
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Sfciiixrts. ‘ Tlie wealthy and moderate party of the Catholic per- 
suasion with the whole Protestant interest would form a barrier 
against invasion of property.' if any party among the Catholics 
were mad and wicked enough to attempt it. A national provision 
for the education of the Catholic priests would remove ^ that which 
daily experience shows to be one of the heavy misfortunes of Ire- 
land, that the consciences, the morals, and the religion of the bulk 
of the nation are in the hands of men of low birth, low feelings, 
low habits, and no education.’ The clouds of religious bigotry and 
intolerance were vanishing rapidly before the great light that had 
arisen in Priince. The Catholic gentry were fully fitted for the 
exercise of power, and considering the great disproportion of 
property and therefore of power in the hands of .Protestants, 
even a reformed Parliament would consist mainly of Protestants. 
At the same time Tone added one passage which is not a little 
remarkable as coming from a writer who in the general type 
of his polities was an unqualified democrat. If,’ he wrote, 

* there bo serious grounds for dreading a majority of Catholics, 
they may bo removed in a very obvious mode. Extend the 
elective franchise to such Oatliolics only as have a freehold of ten 
pounds by the year, and on the other liand strike off the disgrace 
to our Constitution and our country, the wretched tribe of forty- 
shilling freeholders whom we see driven to their octennial market 
by their landlords, as much their property as the sheep or the 
bullocks which they brand with their names.’ ' 

It is said that not loss than ten thousand copies of this 
pamphl(‘i'i were sold, and its teaching was rapidly diffused. The 
l(‘.tt(n’s of Lord Westmorbind sliow tlio activity with which 
pape-rs of i.ho same tenor wore dissemina.tcd during the summei 
of 1791 ; and in October, Wolfe Tone founded at Belfast the first 
Society of Unil;ed Irishmen. It consisted of thirty-six original 
members, and was inttmded to aim at ^an oc^ual representation 
of all the people of Ireland.’ It adopted as its first principles 
three resolutions assorting ^ that the weight of English influence 
in the government of this country is so great as to require a 
cordial union among all the people of Ireland to maintain that 
balance which is essential to the preservation of our liberties and 

' ITiis renin, rkal)lo pamphlet;, as Tone, will be found appended to tha 
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tlie extension of our commerce ; tliat the sole constitutional mode 
by wliicli this influence can be opposed is by a complete and 
radical reform of the representation of the people in Parliament, 
and that no reform is just which does not include Irishmen of every 
religious persuasion/ Very soon a branch of the Society was 
estabhshed at Dublin. Napper Tandy, who had long been work- 
ing as a demagogue in the more obscure forms of Irish agitation, 
was the Secretary of the Dublin Society. A lawyer named Simon 
Butler, brother of Lord Mountgarret, was the chairman. A test 
was adopted which each member of the society subscribed, pledg- 
ing him ‘ in the presence of God ’ to devote all his abilities and 
influence to the attainment of an impartial and adequate repre- 
sentation of the Irish nation in Parliament, and as a means to 
this end, to forward a union and co-operation of Irishmen of all 
religious persuasions. In December, the Society issued a circular 
letter expounding its principles, and inviting the people of Ireland 
of all creeds to establish similar societies in every district ; and 
in the beginning of the following year, a newspaper called ‘ The 
Northern Star,’ which soon attained a great circulation and in- 
fluence, was established at Belfast to advocate their views. Its 
editor was a woollen draper named Samuel Neilson, the son of 
a Presbyterian minister, and one of the most active original 
members of the United Society of Belfast. 

The Society of United Irishmen was at first constituted for 
the simple pui'pose of forming a political union of Protestants 
and Catholics, and thus obtaining a liberal measure of parlia- 
mentary reform. In the remarkable memoir drawn up after the 
rebellion, by Thomas Emmet, McNevin, and Arthur O’Connor, 
which is the clearest and most succinct statement of the views 
of the originators, it is positively asserted that although from 
the beginning they clearly perceived ^ that the chief support of 
the borough interest in Ireland, was the weight of English 
influence,’ the question of separation was not at first so much 
as agitated among them, and that it was only after a con- 
siderable period that the conviction that parliamentary reform 
could not be attained without a revolution, led them, timidly 
and reluctantly, to republicanism ; and the writers assert that 
even after a large proportion of the members had become 
republicans, they w'^ere convinced that the whole body would 
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have stopped short at reform. It -is probable that this state- 
ment *is true with regard to a large proportion of the first 
leaders, but it is cei'tain that there were some among them, 
who from the beginning were more than mere speculative re- 
publicans, and who clearly saw that revolution was the natural 
issue of their movement. Among these must be reckoned 
both Wolfe Tone and Napper Tandy. The former has frankly 
acknowledged in his autobiography, that a desire to break the 
connection with England was one of his first objects, and that 
hatred of England was so deeply rooted in his' nature that ^ it 
w’-as rather an instinct than a principle.’ ^ The journal which 
he wrote at Belfast, at the time when he was engaged in found- 
ing the Society, shows that he was at that time speculating 
much on the possibility of Ireland subsisting independently of 
Great Britain, and on the. prosperity she might in tliat case 
attain, and in a letter written by him some months earlier, he 
expressed this opinion most explicitly. ‘ My unalterable opinion,’ 
he wrote, ^ is that the bane of Irish prospei-ity is in the influence 
of England. I believe that influence will ever be extended 
while the connection between the, countries continues. Never- 
theless, as I know that opinion is for the present too hardy, 
though a very little time may establish it universally, I have 
not made it a part of the resolutions ; I have only j)roposed to 
set up a reformed Parliament as a barrier against that mischief, 
which every honest man that will open his eyes must see in 
every instance overbears the interest of Ireland. I have not 
said one word that looks like a wish for separation, though I 
give it to you and your friends as my most decided opinion that 
such an event would be a regeneration to this country.’ ^ 

Prom the beginning of the French Eevolution, Tandy is said 
to have carried on a correspondence with French agents or 


1 Life of Wolfe Tone, i. 65. In an- 
other place he writes : ‘ To subvert the 
tyranny of our execrable Government, 
to break the connection with England 
(the never-failing source of all our poli- 
tical evils), and to assert the indepen- 
dence of my country, these were my 
objects. To unite the whole people 
of Ireland ... to substitute the 
common name of Irishmen in place 
of the denominations of Protestant, 
Catholic, and Dissenter, these wore 


my moans.* Ibid. p. 51. 

■2 Secret Oonmittce, pp. 88, 89, 
50-50. This letter was intercepted 
and sent to England early in July 
(Westmorland to Sydney, July 11, 
3701). It was accompanied by' a 
sketch of a proposed secret society 
modelled after the Freemasons, in- 
tended to advocate in Ireland the 
rights of men, and to correspond with 
the Jacobin Club in Paris and with 
diiTerunt reform societies in England. 

u It 2 
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politicians, and the Belfast members of the Societ}- appear to 
have been especially intoxicated by the French Eevolution. In 
generalj however, the Society differed from its predecessors 
rather in tendency than in principle. One of the points most 
prominent in the confidential correspondence of Tone is his 
great dislike to the '\^Tiig Club, and to the whole type of 
Whig politics : ^ They are not sincere friends to the popular 
cause, they dread the people as much as the Castle does.’ He 
described them as peddling with insufficient measures, and he 
desired above all things that the respect for the names of 
Chaiiemont and Grattan should be dismissed, and the conduct 
of the national movement placed in other and more energetic 
hands. ^ 

The opposition so strongly stated between the two types of 
policy was a very real one. Grattan was quite as earnest as 
Tone in advocating the enfranchisement of the Catholics and the 
reform of Parliament. He was quite as fully convinced that 
it should be the supreme end of every Irish patriot gradually to 
blend into a single body the descendants of the conquerors and 
of the conquered. But in every period of his career he main- 
tained the necessity of the connection with England, and in 
times of danger and of war there was scarcely any sacrifice he 
was not prepared to make to support Imperial interests. He had 
nothing of the French and cosmopolitan sympathies of the Eng- 
lish Whigs, and he always made it a vital principle of his Irish 
policy to discourage all hostility towards England. The spirit of 
the United Irishmen was from the beginning wholly different. 
They believed, in opposition to Grattan, that it was possible for 
Ireland to subsist and flourish as a separate State, and their 
attitude towards Great Britain, when it was not one of disaffection 
and hostility, was at least one of alienation and indifference. 

Grattan's theory of parliamentary reform, again, was essen- 
tially a Whig one. He looked with undisguised abhorrence on 
the subversive and levelling theory of government which the 
French Revolution had introduced into the world ; that ‘ Gallic 
plant,’ as he picturesquely described it, ‘ whose fruit is death, 
though it is not the tree of knowledge.’ He always believed 
that a country with social and religious divisions, and antecedents 

^ Secret CommUtee^ pp. 38, 39. 
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of property such as exist in Ireland, is totally unfit for demo- 
cracy, and he clearly saw that to govern Ireland on democratic 
principles would lead to political ruin. Although he strenuously 
maintained that religious belief should not form the line of 
political division or exclusion, he was in one sense a strong 
advocate for Protestant ascendency. At every period of his life 
he contended that Ireland could only be well governed when its 
political system was so organised that the direction and control 
of the country was in the hands of Irish property and Irish 
intelligence. We have already seen how he denounced the 
profligate manner in which peerages were bestowed, on the 
ground that it was destroying the moral authority of an in- 
fluence which was exceedingly necessary in Ireland. In one of 
his speeches he predicted that the attempts to pervert and dis- 
grace the peerage were certain to lead men to desire its extinc- 
tion, and declared that a Minister who pursued such a course 
was a pioneer to the leveller, for he was demolishing the moral 
influences that support authority, rank, and subordination.^ In 
another he asserted that ^ no country was ever temperately or 
securely conducted ’ without an Upper Chamber.^ In a third ho 
declared that, bad as was the existing state of Irish, representa- 
tion, he would prefer it to the system of personal and individual 
representation advocated by the United Irishmen, which would 
‘ destroy the influence of landed property,’ and thus give up the 
^ vital and fundamental articles of the British Constitution ; ’ 
and he proceeded to predict with a terrible distinctness what an 
Irish Parliament would be, if it were disconnected from the 
property of the country. ^ This plan of personal representa- 
tion,’ he said, ‘from a revolution of power would speedily lead 
to a revolution of property, and become a plan of plunder as 
well as a scene of confusion. For if you transfer the power of 
the State to those who have nothing in tlio country, they will 
afterwards ti’ansfer the property. ... Of such a representa- 
tion the first ordinance would be robbery, accompanied with 
the circumstance incidental to robbery, murder.’ ‘The best 
method,’ he said, in the same speech, ‘ of securing the parlia- 
mentary Constitution, is to embody in its support the mass of 
property, which will bo generally found to include the mass of 
* Irish Pari. Pcb. xl 133. « Ibid. xiii. M. 
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talents/ ^ He severely censured the policy of tlie Government 
towards the Catholics in 1792, because it tended ‘ to detach and 
dmde the landed interest of the Catholics from the body at 
large/ and in this way, ^ to destroy the subordination of the 
common people, and to set population adrift from ther influence 
of property/^ He was strongly opposed, it is true, to the 
Government by an oligarchy which subsisted in Ireland, but he 
opposed it mainly on the ground that it so narrowed the basis 
of representation that the great mass of freeholders, leaseholders, 
and resident trading interests in the country possessed not more 
than a fifth of the representation.^ Of his own policy he said, 

^ It leads from personal representation, not to it ; it ascertains 
representation to property, and to the propertied community, 
and whatever force, weight, influence, or authority both pos- 
sess, unites them against the attempts in favour of personal 
representation.’ ^ And a very similar train of thought continually 
appears in his opposition to the Union. One of his strongest 
arguments against that measure was that it would do what in 
Ireland was peculiarly dangerous, take the government of the 
country out of the hands of the resident gentry, shatter or 
seriously weaken the authority of property and education, and 
thus throw the political guidance of the nation into the hands 
of demagogues and charlatans. I have elsewhere quoted his 
striking prophecy that Ireland would one day avenge herself for 
the loss of her Parliament and Constitution by sending into 
the English Parliament ^ a hundred of the greatest scoundrels 
in the kingdom.’ 

' This type of policy is not popular in the present day, but it 
is necessary clearly to understand it, in order to estimate truly 
the position of Grattan in Irish history. With two or three 
exceptions the reforming party which followed his banner in 
Parliament was wholly alien to the spirit of the French Revolu- 
tion ; and even in advocating parliamentary reform, the language 
of the most prominent members of the party was much more 
akin to that of Burke than to that of Paine. ^ The right of 
universal suffrage,’ said one of them, ^is utterly incompatible 
with the preservation of property in this country or any other. 


^ Irish Pari. Pcb. xiv. 74-S7. 
• Ibid. xiv. 76. 


2 -Ibid. xiii. 8. 
< Ibid. 
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I know well tkat tke means by wkick tke bands of tli© many 
are held off from the possessions of the few are a nice and 
artificial contrivance of civilised society. The physical strength 
is theirs already. If we add to that the strength of convention 
and compact, all is at their mercy.’ And the same speaker 
added that the opposition between the French party and the 
Whig Club in Ireland was so strong that the former would pre- 
fer the present system with all its anomalies to Ponsonby’s Beform 
'Bill.^ Among all the considerable politicians in the Irish Par- 
liament, Parsons was the one who in general approached most 
nearly to the United Irishmen. But on the question of the true 
principle of representation the language of Parsons was emphati- 
cally Whig. ‘The distemper of the times,’ he said, ‘is that 
most men consider how they shall get political power, not how 
they shall get good government. . . . Speculators may talk of 
the right of the many, but the true consideration is th.© good 
of th© many, and that is to dispose the franchise so that it will 
produce the best representatives.’ ^ 

The distinction between these views and those of th© United 
Irishmen was very manifest. The Whig Club, as w© have 
seen, originally confined itself to supporting measures of 
secondary reform, which had been carried in England, such as 
Pension Bills, Place Bills, and a disqualification of revenue 
officials ; and when at last in 1794 Ponsonby and Grattan intro- 
duced a Reform Bill, it was much less ambitious even than the 
Reform Bills of Flood. It left the sufirag© and th© duration 
of Parliament entirely unchanged, but it proposed to give an 
additional member to each county and to the cities of Dublin 
and Cork, and to enlarge th© constituencies of th© boroughs by 
throwing into them a considerable section of the adjoining 
country.® All these measures proceeded on the assumption that 
the Constitution of Ireland was essentially a good one, and 
might be amended without subverting any of its fundamental 
principles. In th© eyes of the United Irishmen the boasted 
Constitution of Ireland was a mere caricature of representation, 
and they proposed a complete reconstruction on the most 

* Irish Pari, Peb. xiv. 89. porting strongly this reform, con- 

2 Ibid. p. 102. fessed that it did not go as far as he 

* Grattan, however, while sup- wished. Pwrl, Pcb. xiv. 75. 
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approved principles of French democracy. They proposed that 
Ireland should he divided into three hundred equal electoral dis- 
tricts, each of them returning one member, that every full-grown 
male should have a vote, subject only to the condition of six 
months’ residence, that the representatives should be paid and 
exempt from all property qualification, and that Parliaments 
should be annual.^ 

While this democratic sj)irit was rising up among the 
reformers, a similar spirit was appearing in that body which 
was especially devoted to the interests of the Catholics. Since 
the quarrel of 1783 the Catholic Committee had led a very 
dormant existence, and it was a common feeling that the 
initiative in matters relating to the Catholics should be left to 
the Government. This appears to have been the decided opinion 
of Grattan, who kne%v that the Opposition were by no means 
unanimous on the question, and who keenly felt that it would 
be very unfavourable to the Catholic cause if it were made a 
party question. The direction of the Catholic body had hitherto 
been almost altogether in the hands of their prelates, and of 
a few noblemen — among whom Lord Eenmare was the most 
conspicuous — closely connected with the Government. But 
another type of Catholic leader, springing out of the rich trading 
class, was now appearing, and it found a leader of some ability 
in John Keogh, a Dublin tradesman, who for many years exer- 
cised much influence over Irish politics. 

Several circumstances were conspiring to make this party 
ascendant in the Catholic Committee. Towards the close of 
1790 the Catholic Committee waited upon Major Hobart, re- 
questing him to support a petition to Parliament which asked 
for nothing specific, but simply prayed that the case of the Catho- 
lics should be taken into consideration ; but their request was 
refused, and they could not find a single member tO present 
their petition to Parliament. In the course of the same year 
an address of loyalty, intended to be presented to Lord West- 
morland by the Catholics, on the occasion of a visit of the 
Lord-Lieutenant to Cork, was returned to them, because it con- 
cluded with a hope that their loyalty would lead to a further 
relaxation of the penal code. In the beginning of 1791 a 
‘ Madden’s Vmted Inshnen^ i. 230, 2i0. 
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doputation from fhe Catholic Committee went to tlie Castle with 
a list of the penal laws which they were anxious to have modified 
or repealed, hut they were dismissed without even the courtesy 
of an answer.^ 

Lord Kenmare and the leading gentry on the Committee 
would have gladly desisted from all further agitation ; they 
regarded with extreme aversion the projects of union for the 
purpose of achieving parliamentary reform held out by the Dis- 
senters, and a quarreh broke out on these 'points between the 
two sections of the Committee, which continued during a great 
part of 179,1. At last the party of Lord Kenmare, which in- 
cluded most of the country gentry, proposed a resolution leaving 
the measure and extent of future relaxations of the disabilities 
wholly to the Legislature ; but the more democratic members of 
the Committee successfully resisted it. Lord Kenmare and more 
than sixty of the principal gentry of the party then formally 
seceded from the Committee,^ and presented, in December 1791, 
a separate address to the Lord-Lieutenant, asking for a further 
repeal of the laws affecting the Catholics, but leaving the ex*- 
tent wholly to the Legislature.^ The original Committee thus 
passed completely under the influence of the more democratic 
party, and it was noticed as a symptom of the new spirit ap- 
pearing in the Catholic body, that resolutions were passed in 
almost all the counties and large towns of the kingdom approv-’ 
ing of its conduct, and censuring the sixty-eight seceders.'^ 

The great and rapid growth of the Catholic commercial 
interest is one of the facts most constantly adverted to in the 
early years of George III., and it had given a new indepen- 
dence to the Catholic body. Their political importance had been 
greatly increased by the tendency to unite the Catholic question 
with the question of parliamentary reform which had appeared 
among the reformers of the North, and a considerable amount 
of new and energetic life was infused into the Catholic Com- 
mittee by an election which took place in the spring of 1790.^ 

’ McNevin’s Pieces of Irish Ills- arc miserably inadequate. 
tory, pp. 18-20. ® Plowden, ii. appendix pp. 173- 

On this secession compare 175. 

MoNevin, p. 20; Plowden, ii. 334; ^ McNevin, p. 21. 

Tone’s LifCy i. 48-60. The mate- ® Burke’s Coyrcsynmclcnoot iii. 152, 

rials i’or forming an opinion about it 153, 
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The position of the Catholics was, it is true, very different 
from what it had been twenty years before, but it may be 
questioned whether their sense of their grievances had pro- 
portionately abated. They were no longer a crushed, torpid, 
impoverished body with scarcely any interest in political affairs. 
The relaxations that enabled them to li^e in peace, and the 
industrial prosperity that enabled them to acquire wealth, 
education, and local importance, had retained in the country 
enterprising and ambitious men who in a former generation 
would have sought a career in France, or Austria, or Spain. 
Every great movement which had taken place since the acces- 
sion of George III. had contributed to deepen their sense of 
the anomaly of their position. The Octennial Act had created a 
strong political life in Ireland, but the Catholics alone were ex- 
cluded from its benefits. The American struggle had made it 
a commonplace of politics that representation and taxation were 
inseparably connected, but the denomination which included 
some four-fifths of the Irish people did not possess the smallest 
control over the national revenue. The Eevolution of 1782 had 
placed Ireland, ostensibly at least, in the rank of free and self- 
governed kingdoms, but it left the Catholics with no more poli- 
tical rights than the serfs of Russia or of Poland. The very 
law that enabled them to acquire land, made them more sen- 
sible of the disqualification, which in their case alone, deprived 
land of the franchise which the Constitution had annexed to it. 
The French Revolution had persuaded multitudes that govern- 
ment is the inalienable right of the majority, and even among 
those who repudiated the principles of Rousseau and Paine, it 
had greatly raised the standard of political requirements, and 
increased the hostility to political inequalities and disquali- 
fications. 

It was impossible, indeed, that in such a state of society, 
intelligent Catholics could contemplate their own position in 
Ireland without feelings of the keenest humiliation and resent- 
ment. Though they represented the immense majority of the 
people, they were wholly excluded from the executive, from 
the legislative, from the judicial powers of the State; from all 
right of voting in parliamentary and municipal elections ; from 
all control over the national expenditure ; from all share in the 
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patronage of tlie Crown. Tliey were marked out by tlie law asj 
a distinct nation, to be maintained in separation from tbe Pro- 
testants, and in permanent subjection to tbem. Judged by tbe 
measure of its age, tbe Irish Parliament bad shown great libe- 
rality during tbe last twenty years; but tbe injury and tbe insult 
of disqualification still met tbe Catbolic at every turn. From 
tbe whole of tbe great and lucrative profession of tbe law be 
was still absolutely excluded, and by tbe letter of tbe law tbe 
mere fact of a lawyer marrying a Catbolic wife and educating 
bis children as Catholics incapacitated him from pursuing bis 
profession. Land and trade bad been thrown open to Catholics 
almost without restrictions, but tbe Catbolic tenant still found 
himself at a frequent disadvantage, because he bad no vote and 
no influence with those who administered local justice, and tbe 
Catbolic trader because be bad no voice in the corporations of 
tbe towns. Catholics bad begun to take a considerable place 
among tbe moneyed men of Ireland ; but when tbe Bank of 
Ireland was founded in 1782, it was specially provided that no 
Catholics might be enrolled among its directors. . Medicine was 
one of tbe few professions from which they bad never been ex- 
cluded, and some of them bad risen to large practice in it, but 
even here they were subject to galling distinctions. They were 
incapacitated from bolding any of tbe three medical professor- 
ships on tbe University establishment, or any of tbe four pro- 
fessorships at tbe School of Physic, or tbe more recently created 
clinical professorship ; and tbe law, while excluding native Catho- 
lics from these professorships, actually ordered that, for tlireo 
months previous to tbe nomination to a vacancy in them, in- 
vitations should be circulated through Europe inviting Protes- 
tants of all nations to compete for them.^ Catholic physic;ians 
were excluded from all situations on the army establishment, 
from the offices of State physician or surgeon, and from a 
crowd of places held under charter, patent, or incorporation; 
and as they could not taka the rank of Fellow in the College 
of Physicians, they wore unable to hold any office in tliat 
body. 

The social effects of the code continued with little abat(^- 
nient, though mere theological animosity had almost died away. 

* 25 Goo. III. c. 42. 
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The political helplessness of the lower orders in their relation 
with the upper classes had injuriously affected the whole tone 
of manners, and the few Catholic gentry could not but feel that 
they were members of an inferior class, living under the stigma 
and the disqualifications of the law. Most Catholics who had 
risen to wealth had done so as merchants or cattle dealei-s, and 
the mercantile classes in Ireland had very little social position. 
The old Catholic gentry lived much apart, and had but small 
intercourse with the Protestants. The exclusion of Catholics 
from the bar was in this respect peculiarly mischievous, for of 
all professions the bar is that which does most to bring men of 
various religions into close and frequent contact. There were 
convivial clubs in Ireland in which it was a by-law that no 
papist should be admitted,^ and Burke, probably, scarcely exag- 
gerated when he asserted that there were thousands of persons 
of the upper orders in Ireland, who had never in their lives 
conversed with a Catholic, unless they happened to talk to their 
gardener’s workmen, or to ask their way, when they had lost h, 
in their sports.^ 

It was quite evident that such a state of society was 
thoroughly unnatural and demoralising, and it was equally 
evident that it could not possibly be permanent. One great 
work of the Irish Parliament during the past generation had 
been the gradual removal of religious disqualifications and mo- 
nopolies, but the most serious part of the task was still to be 
accomplished, and the French Revolution had forced on the 
question, to an immediate issue. The process of slow oufran- 
chisements, which had once been gratefully received, was'scarcely 
possible in the changed condition of the public mind. A de- 
claration issued by the Catholic Committee in October 1791, 
demanding in strong terms a complete abolition of all parts of 
the penal code, was a significant sign of the new spirit which 
had arisen, and it was evident that the principles of the North 
had found some lodgment in the minds of the new Catholic 
leaders. The Catholic Committee was reorganised, and placed 
more completely under the influence of the democratic party ; 
and despairing of help from the Administration of Ireland, 

' McKenna^s Essays <m the Affaifs Letter to Sir Hercules Lant;- 

vf iTolmd in 1701-1703, p. 20. rislie. 
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it resolved to send a dejpntation to England. The resolu- 
tion was accomplished, and in January 1793 Keogh and four 
other delegates laid the petition of the Catholics before the 
King. 

The task which now lay before the Ministers was one which 
demanded the highest statesmanship, and the whole future his- 
tory of Ireland depended mainly on the manner in which it was 
accomplished. If the enfranchisement of the Catholics could be 
successfully carried out, if the chasm that yawned between the 
two great sections of the Irish people could be finolly bridged, 
if an identity of interests and sympathies could be established 
between the members of the two creeds, Ireland would indeed 
become a nation, and she might reasonably look forward to a 
continuous growth of power and prosperity. If on the other 
hand the task was tardily or unskilfally accomplished, there 
were dangers of the most terrible and the most permanent cha- 
racter to be feared. Religious animosities and class antipathies 
which had long been slumbering miglit be revived in all tlieir 
fierceness. The elements of anarchy and agitation wliich lay 
only too abundantly in a population poor, ignorant, turbulent, 
and superstitious beyond almost any in Europe, might be let 
loose and turned into politics. The Catholics of Ireland, who 
had hitherto scarcely awakened to political life, and wlj(,)so 
leaders liad been uniformly loyal, and much more inclined to 
lean towards the English Government than towards the Irish 
Parliament, might be permanently alienated from the connec- 
tion. In the clash of discordant eloments, Ireland miglit be 
once more cursed with the calamities of civil war ; and confisca- 
tions and penal laws had placed landed property so exclusively 
in the liands of the ascoiuhvut class, that a danger still graver 
than rebellion miglit be feared. It was that which Burke 
truly called Hhe most xrreconcilablo quarrel tliat can dividn 
a nation — a struggle for the landed property of the wliolo 
kingdom/ ^ 

While the sentiments I have described wore rapidly ex- 
tending among the more intolligont Catholics and among the 
Presbyterians of the North, tlie governing classes in Ireland 
experienced a full measure of that dread of reform and innova- 
' Rurko’s Corro^iimidcTWet iv. 81. 
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tion wliich tBe FrencB Eevolution had made predominant among 
men in authority. The Catholic question now presented itsejf 
to them, not as in 1778 and 1782 as a question of religious 
toleration, and of the removal of penal inflictions, but as a ques- 
tion of the transfer of political power and of the destruction of 
an old monopoly of representation. It was also avowedly and 
ostentatiously associated with the demand for a searching par- 
liamentary reform which would break down the system of nomi- 
nation boroughs, and establish the representation on a broad 
popular basis. No prospect could be more alarming to tlio 
small group of men who controlled the Government and almost 
monopolised the patronage of Ireland. The Chancellor, Fitz- 
gibbon, was steadily opposed to all concessions to the Catholics, 
and he devoted his great ability and his arrogant but indomit- 
able will to rallying the party of the Opposition. The Beres- 
fords, the Elys, and seVeral other of the great borough owners, 
aiid in general the officials who were most closely connected 
with the Castle, were equally violent in their opposition. 

In England, however, different motives were at work, Pitt 
and the majority of the other Ministers were free from every 
vestige of religious intolerance, and the events of the French 
Eevolution had thrown them into close alliance with tlie 
Catholics of Europe. It was not merely a question of political 
alliance but of genuine sympathy, for Catholicism was the most 
natural and most powerful moral force that could be opposed to 
that spirit of antichristian revolution which was now assuming 
such a menacing aspect in Europe. The overtures made by 
the revolutionary Protestant Dissenters to the Catholics justly 
appeared very alarming to the English Ministers. Hitherto 
it had been their policy to act as the champion or at least 
the protector of the Catholics ; not, indeed, risking any serious 
convulsion for their sake, but on the whole favouring the aboli- 
tion of the penal laws, moderating their administration, pro- 
tecting the Catholics from local tyranny. There seemed now 
some danger that a power which was naturally conservative 
should be thrown into the opposite scale, and that the Catholic 
relief question, which the Ministers were inclined to favour, 
should be employed to obtain a parliamentary reform to which 
they were strongly opposed. It appeared, therefore, to the 
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English Ministers a matter of great importance to break this 
incipient alliance, and by giving greater weight to the Catholics 
to turn them into a conservative influence in the Constitution. 

There were two other considerations which had great weight. 
In the first place the question of the position of the English Catho- 
lics had been again taken up. The circumstances of Catholicism 
in England and Ireland were entirely different, but experience 
had shown that legislation on this subject in one country was 
tolerably sure to be followed by a demand for legislation in the 
other. 

I have already related the history of Mitford’s Act, which 
in 1791 relieved English Catholics who took the oath provided 
by the statute, from all the laws against recusancy which had 
been passed under Elizabeth and James I. ; restored them to a 
full right of celebrating their worship and educating their 
children; admitted them to be barristers, solicitors, attorneys, 
clerks, and notaries, and freed them from several petty and 
vexatious restrictions to which they had been liable. This 
measure, as we have seen, was carried with the concur- 
i-ence of both sections in the Parliament, and it naturally 
strengthened the claim of the Irish Catholics for a larger 
measure of relief. 

Another circumstance which was favourable to the Catholic 
cause was the influence of Edmund Burke, who had just broken 
away from the old Opposition and entered into alliance with the 
Government. Burke had himself married a Catholic lady, and 
his sympathies with his Catholic countrymen were both strong 
and steady. As early as 1765 he had treated of their wrongs 
in his ^ Tracts upon the Popery Code,’ and he recurred to the 
subject in writings in 1778, in 1780, and in 1782.^ At the time 
of which I am now writing he was, perhaps, in the zenith of his 
influence. In 1790 his ‘ Eeflections on the French Revolution’ 
had appeared, and it exercised a greater influence than any 
political writing in England, at least since the days of Swift. 
He was regarded as the special and greatest advocate and 
representative of Conservative principles in England, and bis 
voice was therefore especially weighty when he supported a 
measure of reform. 

* Grattan^s iv. 30. 
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In Lis letter to Sir Hercules Langrislie, wliicL was written 
and publislied in tLe beginning of 1792, and still more in bis 
private correspondence, bis policy was clearly disclosed. He 
was prepared to go as far as a complete or almost comiDlete 
removal of incapacities, ‘ but leisurely, by degrees, and portion 
by portion.’ ^ He urged tbe absolute necessity of blending tbe 
two great sections of tbe Irish people, tbe extreme danger as 
well as tbe extreme injustice of maintaining a system of perma- 
nent political monopoly, tbe certainty that sucb a system must 
one day break down, tbe danger of persuading tbe Catbolics that 
tbeir only hope of entering tbe Constitution was by tbe assist- 
ance of democratic Dissenters. ^ If you should make this ex- 
periment at last,’ be wrote, ^ under tbe pressure of any necessity, 
you never can do it well.’ ^At present you may make the 
desired admission without altering tbe system of your repre- 
sentation in tbe smallest degree or in any part. You may leave 
that deliberation of a parliamentary change or reform, if ever 
you should think fit to engage in it, uncomplicated and unem- 
barrassed with tbe other question;’ you may ^measure your 
concessions’ and proceed by ‘degrees without ^unfixing old 
interests’ at once. ‘Reflect seriously on tbe possible conse- 
quences of keeping in tbe hearts of your community a bank of 
discontent, every hour accumulating, upon which every descrip- 
tion of seditious men may draw at pleasure.’ 

Tbe difficulties and dangers of tbe question, if it was taken up 
at once and in tbe spirit that has been indicated, seemed to him 
enormously exaggerated. He reminded Langrisbe that tbe 
English Parliament bad very recently given to Canada a popular 
representative by tbe choice of tbe landholders, and an aristocratic 
representative at tbe choice of tbe Crown, and that no religious 
disqualification was introduced in either case. It was said that 
tbe Irish Catbolics bad been reduced by tbe long depression of tbe 
law to tbe state of a mob, and that ‘ whenever they came to act 
many of them would act exactly like a mob, without temper, mea- 
sure, or foresight.’ If that be tbe case, ought not Irish statesmen 
to apply at once ‘ a remedy to tbe real cause of tbe evil ’ ? ‘If 
tbe disorder you speak of be real and considerable, you ought 
to raise an aristocratic interest, that is, an interest of property 
* Oorrespondemet iii. 529. 
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and education amongst them, and to strengthen by every 
prudent means the authority and influence of men of that 
description.’ It was one excellence of our Constitutionj that 
elective rights are always attached rather to property than to 
person. In Ireland the standard of qualification may be too 
low or not judiciously chosen, and it may be a question whether 
it may not be prudent Ho raise a step or two the qualifica- 
tions of the Catholic voters.’ For his own part, however, he 
doubted it. ^ If you were to-morrow to put the Catholic free- 
holder on the footing of the most favoured forty-shilling Pro- 
testant freeholder, you know that such is the actual state of 
Ireland, this would not make a sensible alteration in almost any 
one election in the kingdom. The effect in their favour even 
defensively would be infinitely slow.’ ^ In the present state of 
Europe, he argued, Ht is of infinite moment that matters of 
grace should emanate from the old sovereign authority.’ 

His estimate of the different paifies in Irehind is curious 
and far from complimentary. Tlie difference betwi'.eu tlio 
Irish Protestant and the Irish Catholic appeared to him to Le 
mainly that between Hhe cat looking out of the window, and 
the cat looking in at the window,’ between ^ being in or out of 
power.’ The Protestants had been somewhat specially cor- 
rupted by the long monopoly of ‘jobbish power,’ and tlie 
Catholics by continued habits of servility.^ On both sides 
religious animosity was almost extinct, and ho actually sug- 
gested that it was quite within the limits of probability that in 
the general decadence of theology the Catholics might, througli 
political reasons, be converted into Protestant DiBsenters.'* 
Their clergy, he thought, had at no time within liis observa- 
tion much influence over their people. ^ I have never known an 
instance (until a few of them were called into action by tlie 
manoeuvres of the Castle), that in secular concerns they took 
any part at all. . . . Though not wholly without influence . - • 
they have rather less than any other clergy I know.’ ^ As foi 
the Protestants, they have lost most of their old prejudices. 
‘ They are jobbers as their fathers were, but with this diflerenc’e, 
their fathers Iiad false piinciplea. The present race, 1 suspect, 

^ Letter to Sir Hercules Langnshe. ® Letter to Tiaup:rIsho. 

2 Burke’s Oorrr,y»ond(mcey iii, 485. * Burke’s th Iv. 12. 
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tave none. . . . They have a reasonable share of good nature. 
If they could be once got to think that the Catholics were 
human creatures, and that they lost no job by thinking them 
such, I am convinced that they would soon, very soon indeed, 
be led to show some regard to their country.’ ^ The difficulty 
of inducing them to give full political privileges to Catholics 
lay chiefly in the selfish interests of a small junto of monopo- 
lists. In a curiously candid letter to his son, he expressed his 
wish that the Catholics would ‘leave off the topic of which 
some of them are so fond, that of attributing the continuance 
of their grievances to English interests or dispositions, to which 
they suppose the welfare of Ireland is sacrificed.’ No notion, 
he declared, could be more groundless. Englishmen were per- 
fectly indifferent to the question whether Catholics had or had 
not a share in the election of members of the Irish Parliament. 

‘ Since the independency (and even before) the jobs of that 
Government are almost wholly in their hands.’ ‘ I have never 
known any of the successive Governments in my time, influenced 
by any [other] passion relative to Ireland than the wish that 
they should hear of it and of its concerns as little as possible.’ 
‘The present set of Ministers partake of that disposition in 
a larger measure than any of their predecessors with whom I 
have been acquainted,’ and the whole Government of Ireland 
has been willingly left to ‘ a junto of jobbers.’ ^ 

The peculiar position of Edmund Burke led the Catholic 
Committee to take a step of much importance. They had for 
some time been accustomed to seek literary and other help out- 
side their own body, and they now determined to ask Eichard 
Burke, the only son of Edmund Burke, to act as their paid 
adviser. He was a practising barrister, and his selection as the 
professional representative of the Catholics seemed a most effec- 
tual answer to those who accused them of sympathising with 
the French Eevolution, and was at the same time likely to 
enlist in the cause the influence, the counsel, and perhaps the 
pen of a man who had then great weight with the Ministers, 
and a supreme influence over English public opinion. The ap- 
pointment was made in August 1790, before the separation of 

* Burke’s Correspondence, iii, 438,, 

* Ibid. iii. 625, iv. 28, 29. 
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Lord Kenmare and Lis party from tLe CatLolic Committee, but 
the services of Richard Burke appear at first to have been ex' 
clusively literary, and they did not prevent him from proceed- 
ing to Coblentz on a mission to the French princes, who were 
in that city.^ On his return, however, towards the close of 
1791, he was at once invited to take a more active part, and 
especially to solicit the Ministers in behalf of the Catholics.^ 
In the course of December he had conversations on the subject 
with Dundas, and also with Hobart, who had for a short time 
come over from Ireland. He was instructed by the Catholic 
Committee to ask that the Roman Catholics might be admitted 
to all departments of the law, to the magistracy, and to the 
minor ofiices of county administration ; that they might be en- 
titled to serve in all cases both on grand and petty juides, and 
that -they might obtain the elective franchise, but only in the 
counties. 

Although his talents appear to have been greatly over-esti- 
mated by his father, Richard Burke was in truth by no means 
destitute of ability, but he displayed a rather unusual measure 
of the common and characteristic faults of amateur diplomatists. 
His want of tact, his tendency to exaggeration and overstate- 
ment, his meddling, officious, and dictatorial demeanour, were 
soon painfully conspicuous. When he went to Ireland, Dundas 
warned him that the English Government could hold no com- 
munication on the Catholic question except through the Irish 
Government, and that he must therefore communicate exclu- 
sively with it.® He easily gathered that the Ministers were 
convinced that it was necessary to grant a measure of relief to 
the Catholics, in order to win them over to their side. He also 
gathered clearly that while the Ministers were determined to 
make some concessions, they were disposed to abandon the 
capital one of the elective franchise, not on account of any 
English reluctance, but because of the determined hostility 
among the leading men in the Irish Government and Parlia- 
ment. These opinions Richard Burke appears to have fully de- 
clared, and in the course of a few months’ residence in Ireland, 

^ Burke’s CoTresjwndence, iii. 154, ^ Burke’s CoTTespondmoo/m. 400. 

490; Mackiiight’s Life of iii. » Ibid. iii. 360. 
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lie very Qnduly raised the hopes of the Catholics, flung the Irish 
Government into a paroxysm of jealousy and anger, entered 
into negotiation with a number of independent interests in the 
Irish Parliament, and greatly embarrassed the English Govern- 
ment. In September 1792, the Catholic Committee finally 
broke with him. 

We must now proceed to examine more particularly 
the real intentions of the Government as disclosed in their 
secret and confidential correspondence. No portion of this 
correspondence is more instructive than that which relates 
to the early period of the Viceroyalty of Westmorland. It 
shows with great clearness the opposition between the views 
of the Ministers in London, and those of the Ministers in 
Dublin. 

In October 1791, when Richard Burke had not yet arrived 
in Ireland, Lord Grenville wrote to Westmorland that he had 
been speaking with Hobart and with Parnell, on the subject of 
the Irish Catholics. He does not announce any conclusion, and 
writes with evident perplexity, but it is easy to detect the cur- 
rent of his thoughts. ‘ I am very sensible,’ he writes, ^ how im- 
perfect my ideas are likely to be on a subject on which so 
much more local and personal knowledge than I possess are re- 
quired, in order to enable anyone to form a correct judgment. 
But I cannot help feeling a very great anxiety that such mea- 
sures may be taken, as may eflectually counteract the union 
between the Catholics and Dissenters at which the latter are 
evidently aiming. I may be a false prophet, but there is no 
evil that I would not prophesy if that union takes place in the 
present moment, and on the principles on which it is endea- 
voured to bring it about.’ ^ 

During several months, the English Government had been 
receiving from Lord Westmorland alarming accounts of the 
incendiary papers that were being circulated in Ireland ; of the 
renewed activity of the Catholic question, and especially of 
the determined efforts to unite the questions of Catholic Eman- 


^ Grenville to Y/estmorland, Oct. 
20, 1791. Westmorland Papers. Many 
of the letters of 1-791 and 1792, cited 
in the following pages, are not in the 
Eecord Office. They come from a very 
valuable and interesting collection of 


papers of Lord Westmorland, which 
was kindly lent me by the owner, Sir 
S. Ponsonby Fane. They have since 
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are. 
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cipation and parliamentary reform, and to combine in a single 
league the Northern Dissenters with the Catholics. At length 
on December 26, 1791, Dundas wrote to Westmorland two veiy 
remarkable letters — one of them intended to be laid before the 
Irish Council, and the other strictly confidential — conveying 
the policy of the English Government. In the former letter 
he began by expressing the great concern with which the Go- 
vernment had observed the recent attempts to associate together 
persons of different religious denominations in Ireland for sedi- 
tious purposes, and his hopes that the Catholics would repudiate 
all attempts to seduce them from that ^ quiet and regular de- 
meanour,’ to which past favours were due, and from which alone 
future indulgences might he justly expected. At the same time 
he announced the opinion of the confidential servants of the 
King, that ‘ it is essentially necessary, as well on grounds of 
justice as of sound policy, to give a favourable ear to the fair 
claims of the Catholics of Ireland,’ and he directed the Lord- 
Lieutenant to use ‘his best endeavours to obtain a considera- 
tion of this subject divested of the prejudices arising from former 
animosities, the original grounds of which seem no longer to 
exist.’ ‘ The Roman Catholics,’ he adds, ‘ form the great body 
of the inhabitants of the kingdom of Ireland, and as sucli are 
entitled to the communication of all such advantages as can 
be given them without danger to the existing establishments 
and to the general interests of the Empire.’' Their conduct for 
a long series of years, as well as the interest which they Lave- 
acquired in property, make it very unlikely that they would 
‘ act on those principles on which their original exclusion was- 
founded. It, is, therefore, well worthy of serious consideration 
how far it is wise for those who look forward to the preserva- 
tion of the present frame of the Irish Government, to run the 
risk of exciting a dangerous antipathy against that frame of 
Government in the minds of the great body of the people, 
who hy the present laws are secluded from . . . any riglit to- 
vote even in the election of representatives for counties.’ The* 
newly acquired importance and independence of the Irish Par-- 
liament makes this exclusion especially galling, and in the 
opinion of the English Ministers it is much more dangerous to 
the Protestant interest than such ‘ a moderate and qualified? 
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pai-ticipation ’ in the riglit of election as would give them a 
stake in the political prosperity of the country. 

At the same time, while very powerfully urging the argu- 
ments in defence of this position, Dundas does not impose it on 
the confidential servants of the Crown in Ireland ‘ in the shape 
of a decision.’ It is the genuine opinion of the English 
Ministers. It is an opinion they greatly wish to see adopted 
by the Irish Protestants, but if ^ the sentiments of the leading 
descriptions of persons in the Irish Parliament should be 
decidedly adverse to this proposal at present,’ he insists only 
that ^ at least the door should not be understood to be finally 
shut against the Catholics, if hereafter men’s minds should be- 
come reconciled to the extension of further privileges, and' if 
t/ieir conduct should afford fresh ground for thinking that such 
privileges may be given with safety.’ In order to secure Ireland 
against dangerous and desperate commotions, it is necessary 
that the Catholics should be fully convinced that any attempts to 
carry their objects by force or intimidation will be resisted to 
the utmost, and that peaceful and dutiful conduct will be re- 
warded by a continuous though gradual improvement of their 
situation. 

This, then, was the position of the English Government on 
the question of conferring the franchise on the Catholics. But 
whatever resolution might be adopted on this question at Dublin, 
the Lord-Lieutenant is directed to inform the confidential ser- 
vants of the Crown that it is ^ the decided opinion ’ of the 
English Government that the Roman Catholics of Ireland have 
a claim, which neither in justice or policy can be refused, to 
be at least placed on as favourable a footing as their co- 
religionists in England. In order to attain this end, the Lord- 
Lieutenant is directed to review the remaining laws against the 
Catholics, with the object of recommending to the Irish Parlia- 
ment the repeal of five classes. It was to be asked to repeal all 
laws which imposed any special obstruction on the Catholics in 
the exercise of any profession, trade, or manufacture ; which re- 
stricted the intermarriage of the members of the two creeds ; 
which interfered with the unlimited power of the Catholic 
father in the mode or place of education of his children ; which 
made a distinction between Protestant and papist in the use of 
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arms^ and wlaicla prevented tliem from serving either on grand 
or petty juries.^ 

The official despatch was accompanied by a private and very 
significant letter, intended for the eye of the Lord-Lieutenant 
alone. Under ordinary circumstances, wrote Dundas, the 
Irish Government and Protestant interest have a right to look 
for the support and protection of Great Britain, but they must 
not push this expectation too far. ‘ The public and the Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain should feel that the object for which 
their aid is demanded is one in which they are interested, or in 
which, at least, the Irish Government is founded in justice and 
policy, in resisting the wishes of the body of the people of 
Ireland. If it is a mere question whether one description of 
Irishmen or another are to enjoy a monopoly or pre-eminence,’ 
these conditions will not be fulfilled, and English opinion will 
not justify the application of English resources for the purpose 
of keeping the Irish Catholics in a continued state of political 
proscription. Besides this, the country may soon be at war, 
and if the Catholic grievances are then unredressed, it is 
tolerably certain that an attempt will be made to extort by 
force what is denied as a matter of grace. The example of the 
volunteers is but too plain, and Catholics had their part in the 
triumph of 1782. In conclusion Dundas gave it as his decided 
opinion, ‘ that there cannot be a permanency in the frame of 
the Government and Constitution of Ireland unless the Protes- 
tants will lay aside their prejudices, forego their exclusive 
pre-eminence, and gradually open their arms to the Eoman 
Catholics, and put them on the same footing with every other 
species of Dissenter.’ ^ 

The policy indicated in these despatches appears to me, in 
its broad lines, both temperate and wise, but it was received by 
the Lord-Lieutenant with absolute consternation. The effect 
of any intimation to the principal servants of the Crown in 
Ireland that the English Government contemplated it, would in 
his opinion be most disastrous, would probably prevent them 
from making any concessions whatever, and would be almost 
certain to unite them against the Government of Pitt. After 
some preliminary correspondence, however, with the English 
* Dundas to Westmorland, Dec# 3G, 1701. “ Ibid. 
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Governmeatj lie brought the chief points before his Privy 
Council, and on January 14, 1792, he wrote to the Govern- 
ment the result. Those who were present were Fitzgibbon the 
Chancellor, the Attorney-General, Beresford, the Archbishop of 
Cashel, the Prime Sergeant, and Sir John Parnell. Of these 
persons Beresford and the Archbishop of Cashel appeared on 
the whole averse to any concessions whatever, but in the end 
there was a general though hesitating and reluctant assent to 
the wishes of the Government upon the three articles of pro- 
fessions, intermarriage, and education. On the question: of 
juries a reservation was made with reference to grand juries. 
To admit Catholics into bodies which gave so much consequence 
and power would be extremely likely to excite the alarm and 
jealousy of the Protestant gentry, and although such a con- 
cession might be abstractly proper, it would be wiser to take 
no steps till the dispositions of the Irish Parliament had been 
carefully sounded. The concession of an unlimited right of 
carrying arms was pronounced to be completely inadmissible. 
Independently of all religious considerations, it was vitally 
necessary to the security of the country that the Government 
should retain the power of disarming the lower classes of the 
people, who were nearly all Eoman Catholics, and exceedingly 
tumultuous. This was sufficiently proved by ^ their numerous 
insurrections against tithes, the number of forcible possessions, 
the demolitions of fences which had occurred, their frequent 
attacks upon revenue officers and escorts, and their numerous 
rescues of seizures and prisoners.’ Every Eoman Catholic of 
decent rank might obtain a licence to carry arms ; the law on 
the subject was never put in force except for the prevention of 
mischief, and no man could wish to put arms in the "hands of 
the lower class in Ireland, but for the purpose of anarchy and 
sedition. The situation of the English Catholics was quite 
different, for they were a very small and highly respectable body, 
drawn chiefly from the upper and middle classes of society. 
This point was not ‘ even mentioned in the application of the 
Eoman Catholics, and the concession would be as much dis- 
relished by the Catholic gentlemen of property as by the 
Protestants.’ 

So far, however, the difference between the English and 
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Irish Governnients was not very serious. Bat the question of 
the propriety of conceding the suffrage to the Catholics was far 
more grave. The confidential servants of the Crown not only 
unanimously pronounced this concession utterly ruinous and 
impracticable, but they expressed the gravest apprehension and 
discontent that such a proposal had been so much as considered 
by the British Cabinet, and an earnest wish that the sentiments 
of the Ministers should be most carefully concealed. Tho 
English proposal, if made to Parliament, and by administration, 
would occasion such a ferment, both in the House and out of the 
House, as would totally prevent any of the concessions’ wished 
for, and ^ it was impossible to foretell to what degree the House 
of Commons might be affected on the subject, should they 
imagine such a proposal (and so it would be construed) as an 
abandonment of the Protestant power, and a sacrifice of it to 
Catholic claims.’ 

It was proposed that the suffrage should only be given in 
the counties, and that the qualification should be higher for 
Catholics than for Protestants. Such ^ a measure of relief was 
in itself ridiculous and illusory, and would only be deemed tho 
prelude to further demands.’ A full concession would neces- 
sarily follow. The proposed concession would give the Catliolics 
^ a complete command in the counties, with a few exceptions 
to northern counties, where the Dissenting interest prevails, 
and thus put them in possession of the pure and popular 
part of the representation. By this means they would gradu- 
ally gain an ascendency, and would soon bo enabled to niJiho 
a successful attack on , the tithes and established clergy, so 
odious to themselves and tho Presbyterians, if they alioidd not, 
indeed, be enabled to go further as their power gradually in- 
creased, and with it their hopes and their ambitions ; ’ and tlio 
servants of tho Crown ^felt and stated their apprehonsion for 
the security of the Act of Settlement.’ ^ I hope,’ continued tlio 
Lord-Lieutenant, ‘what I have thus stated will induce liis 
Majesty’s servants in Great Britain entirely to give up all idc^as 
of conceding the elective franchise and the unqualified right of 
carrying arms, and that I shall receive official information that I 
may produce, for calming the apprehensions of persons atl'aohcMl 
to English government and to the connection between the 
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countrieSj of their relinqmsliing these objects. I am fully con- 
vinced that no inducement of interest, no plan of intimidation, 
could in the present temper of the parliamentary mind produce a 
repeal of the existing laws on these points. . . . There is not 
one of his Majesty’s confidential servants here . . . who does 
not consider these proposals as equally ruinous to his Majesty’s 
Government and to the Protestant interest, to the connection of 
the kingdoms and the welfare of the Empire at large.’ 

Dundas had especially insisted that no language should be 
employed by the Government intimating that no future conces- 
sions should be granted to the Catholics. It is certain, answered 
Westmorland, that if the right of suffrage should be proposed in 
the House of Commons from any quarter, it would be impos- 
sible to prevent individuals, both in and out of ofl3.ce, from 
expressing the most decisive declarations.’ ^ It is a fit subject 
for your consideration whether the friends of Government ought 
not to have a liberty of concurring in such declarations, if they 
should appear indispensable, and that the Government would be 
otherwise left in a trifling minority.’ ‘ I should not act fairly,’ 
he added, ^ if I did not at the same time plainly tell you that the 
first and natural turn of every mind was for resistance in limine 
and in toto. Upon the next attempt at concessions you may be 
assured a stand will be made. And if the suspicion shall be 
confirmed (a suspicion too much strengthened by your despatch 
and the questionable language and situation of Mr. Richard 
Burke), that the British Government means to take up the 
Catholics, and to play what is called a Catholic game, and 
should this suspicion be further corroborated by an instruction 
in any future session from England to propose the right of 
suffrage, a stand will be made by the Protestants, without dis- 
tinction, against the Government, in their own defence. No 
Administration will be able to conduct his Majesty’s busi- 
ness without expressly stipulating a different policy, and his 
Majesty’s Government will be laid at the feet of those aristo- 
cratic followings which are at present in hostility to it.’ ^ 

* Jan! 11, 1792, Westmorland to be seriously asked by formidable 
Dundas. In a letter of private in- bodies of our Parliament, If we con- 
structions to Hobart, suggesting the cede at your desire, will England 
arguments to be used in England, pledge berself to support the Pro- 
Westmorland writes, ‘It appears to testant power? If we can answer 
DIG by no means impossible we shall Yes, they will obey: if a negative or 
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The violent and uncompromising opposition that was de- 
clared by the Irish Government to the proposed concession of 
].-)olitical rights to the Catholics, naturally alarmed the English 
Ministers, who had no wish to engage in a campaign from 
which their servants in Ireland predicted the most dangei'ous 
results, and which they represented as certain to be abortive. 

Pitt himself, just before the despatch I have last quoted was 
.written, had endeavoured to calm tlie mind of the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant, and attenuate the effects of the despatches of Dundas, 
He was not at all surprised, he said, that the Lord-Lieutenant 
should have found it impossible to bring ‘ the friends of the 
Government in Ireland to go ‘ further than the line of English 
concession, and in truth,’ he added, ^ I believe that will keep 
everything quiet for a time.’ The Government had suggested 
the idea of granting the suffrage, merely because they wei*e per- 
suaded ‘ that if the Pi'otestants can in good time be reconciled 
to this idea, the adopting it may lead more than anything else 
to the permanent support of the present frame of the Govern- 
ment, and that its being suggested now to the i)rincipal friends 
of Government, though it should not be adopted, might bring 
them gradually to consider it in this light.’ At tlie same time, 
if they are decidedly against the concession, the Ministers luwe 
no wish to press it, but they do think it material that no de- 
claration should be made against its being ever done, and that 
the door should not be considered as shut against such fmthoi' 
gradual concession as times and circumstances, and the opinion 
of the public and Parliament, may hereafter admit. This, ac- 
companied by a firm disposition to resist anything sought by 
violence, seems to be almost the only security for leading the 
Catholics to a peaceable behaviour, and for preventing them 
from joining either now, or if any favourable occasion should 
arise, with the violent and republican part of the Dissenters/ 
He fully acknowledged the duty of the English Government to 
support on all ordinary occasions tho Irish Administration, if 
necessary, by force. All that was meant by the private letter 
of Dundas was that, if the Catholic question ever produced a 

evasive answer is given, they will to weaken oursolvcB h^y concession, i£ 
say, Then let the Protestant interest slie int-eiKla to abandon ns 
maintain itself in the way it best wardn.’ Westmorhuid to liubarl, 
can. England has no riglit io fisk us Dec. 10, 1701. 
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serious conflict ^ wMch miglit require the exertion of almost tlie 
whole force of this country, it would hardly be possible to carry 
the public here to that point, for the sake of the total exclusion 
of the Catholics from all participation of political rights j that, 
therefore, the best way of insuring effectual support from hence 
would be to get, as soon as possible, upon ground more con- 
sonant to what we think would be the public feeling.’ The 
Ministers may be mistaken, but they thought it well to suggest 
this consideration to the Lord-Lieutenant and his advisers. It 
is, however, mere speculation, and Westmorland need not com- 
municate it unless He thought fit.^ 

Pitt, though not the Minister ofScially in connection with 
Lord Westmorland, was so evidently and transcendently the 
guiding spirit of the Government, that it was tolerably certain 
that his judgment would ultimately prevail, and on January 18, 
1792, Westmorland wrote him a long and extremely frank and 
confidential letter, reviewing the whole Catholic question in 
its relation to the general government of Ireland. He began 
by deploring the very serious alarm which the Government 
despatch, combined with some other circumstances, had raised. 

‘ I cannot,’ he adds, ‘ exactly satisfy rhy mind upon what point 
you look in these speculations ; whether you imagine the altera- 
tion pressed by an immediate and inevitable necessity, whether 
as a mode of conciliation to prevent present or approaching 
tumult, or whether by past observation, the power by which 
England has governed Ireland having been found defective, you 
mean to introduce a new alliance as an engine of management.’ 
On the first point he merely observes that ^ neither the fran- 
chise nor the abolition of distinctions is expected by the Catho- 
lics, or pressed by immediate necessity,’ tliough he cannot answer 
for what may be the effects produced by a knowledge of the 
sentiments of the English Ministers, and by the suspicious 
situation and language of Mr, Richard Burke. ‘ That the con- 
cessions would have a tendency to prevent future tumult is 
against the sentiments of every friend of Government.’ It is, 
indeed, the general belief that their increasing power, with 
their disproportion of numbers, must eventually, either by in- 
fluence or more probably by force, give the Catholics the upper 
* Jan. 6, 1792, Pitt to Westmorland. 
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liand, overturn the Church Establishment first, next proceed to 
the possession of the State, and the property ’ which had been 
obtained through conquest. ^ You will observe,’ he continues, 

^ I have written as if it were possible to carry these concessions, 
but I am convinced you might as well attempt to carry in the 
English Parliament the abolition of negro slavery, a reform of 
representation, or an abolition of the House of Lords in tho 
House of Lords, as to carry the Irish Parliament a step towards 
the franchise. The power of Government against a sentiment 
prevailing without exception is of no avail. Every man who 
has regard either to his honour or his interest, would sacrifice 
his office to his parliamentary or political situation, nor, indeed, 
would the office be risked, as no successor could be found in 
such circumstances.’ Signs of the growing excitement were 
plainly visible. Members of Parliament were constantly ac- 
costed with the phrase, ^ I hope you are a true Protestant and 
will resist,’ and ‘ The lower Catholics already talk of their ancient 
fiimily estates.’ 

The last argument in favour of the enfranchisement of tho 
Catholics, Westmorland examines at greater length, and his 
wxrds are deserving of a full quotation. ^ That tlie Irish frame 
of Government,’ ho wrote, ^ like evovj human institution, has 
faults is true, but conceiving the object of you and I to be, and 
which it is only our duty to look to [sw], how England can 
govern Ireland, that is how England can govern a country con- 
taining one-half as many inhabitants as herself, and in many 
respects more advantageously sitirated, I hold the task not to 
be easy, but that the present frame of Irish Government (which 
every man here believes shook by those speculations) is par- 
ticularly well calculated for our purpose. That frame is a 
Protestant garrison (in the words of Mr. Burke), in possession 
of the land, magistracy, and power of the country; holding that 
property under the tenure of Biutish power and supremacy, and 
ready at every instant to crush tho rising of the conquered. Jf 
under various circumstances their generals should go a little 
refractory, do you lessen your diffieulties or facilitate the meniiis 
of governing, by dissolving tlieir authority and trusting to yon r 
popularity and good opinion with the common soldiers of tlu'i 
conquered? Allegory opart, do you conceive England can 
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govern Ireland by tbe popularity of tlie Government? . . . 
Is not the very essence of your Imperial policy to prevent the 
interest of Ireland clashing and interfering with the interest of 
England? You know how difficult it is in England to persuade 
the popular mind that the Government is acting for the public 
interest ; how can you expect to succeed in Ireland, where prac- 
tice and appearance must at all times be so plainly against 
you ? . . . Don’t tell me that the external power of England 
could keep her in subjection, or that her interest would keep 
her in the same link [sic]. Much weaker States than Ireland 
exist in the neighbourhood of mighty kingdoms, and States 
very often are actuated by other views than their real interest. 
Eeflect what Ireland would be in opposition to England, and 
you will see the necessity of some very strong interior power or 
management that will render Ireland subservient to the general 
orders of the Empire. You know the advantages you reap from 
Ireland; from what I have stated they may be more negative 
.than positive. In return does she cost you one farthing (except 
the linen monopoly) ? Do you employ a soldier on her account 
she does not pay, or a single ship more for the protection of the 
British commerce than if she was at the bottom of the sea ? If 
she was there it might be one thing, but while she exists you 
must rule her. Count what she would be in opposition. Have 
you not crushed her in every point that would interfere with 
British interest or monopoly by means of her Parliament for 
the last century, till lately? If, as her Government became 
more open and more attentive to the feelings of the Irish nation, 
the difficulty of management' has increased, is that a reason for 
opening the Government and making the Parliament more sub- 
servient to the feelings of the nation at large ? . . . Don’t fancy 
from what I have said that I am averse to cultivating the 
Catholics, but I cannot understand why a politician should 
throw away the absolute rule, guidance, and government of an 
important country to a sect without head or guidance. ... I am 
most decidedly of opinion for cultivating' the Catholics. I would 
wish them to look to Government for further indulgence (indeed 
they can look nowhere else). I would give them every indulgence 
that is possible to be carried for them that would not revolt the 
Protestant mind, give offence to the Parliament, and shake the 
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Establishment in the opinion of the King’s servants here. If 
they differed, we might interfere, but their universal sentiment 
ought not and cannot be disreg’arded ; . . . the risk ought not 
to be run, in courting them, of oversetting the attachment of 
the Protestant power by which England ever has, and whilst 
that power is prevalent always may govern Ireland. Do you 
mean by the fermentation to force the Protestants to a union ? 
To that point I am not prepared to speak. The Catholics may 
at times be useful to frighten the aristocracy, but in my honest 
opinion they are an engine too dangerous for speculation. . . . 
It is hardly necessary I should add that the attempt of the 
franchise and the abolition of distinctions is impracticable, and 
ruinous in the attempt. The Protestant mind is so united for 
resistance that I see no danger but from the opinions of the 
British Cabinet.’ ^ 

The arguments of Westmorland were very powerfully sup- 
ported by his Chief Secretary. Eichard Burke; he said, by 
persuading the Catholics that the English G overnment was no 
longer prepared to uphold Protestant ascendency, had proved 
himself the most dangerous incendiary the Irish Administra- 
tion had ever contended with. Several leading Catholics had 
already said, how can we be expected to desist from pressing 
for the suffrage wheu ‘ it is thrown at our heads by the Ministers 
of England ? ’ ^ Be assured, my dear sir,’ continued Hobart, 

‘ that you are on the eve of being driven to declare for the 
Protestants or Catholics. ... If you suppose that the Protes- 
tants will yield without a struggle, you may be assured that you 
are misinformed. If you think that Mr. Burke s Catholic party 
will desist so long as he can persuade them to believe that 
they are abetted by England, you will find yourself greatly 
deceived. . . . The connection between England and Ireland 
rests absolutely upon the Protestant ascendency. Abolish dis- 
tinctions and you create a Catholic superiority. If you are to 
maiutaiu a Protestant ascendency it must be by substituting 
influence for numbers. The weight of England in the Protes- 
tant scale will at all times turn the balance, but if ever the 
Catholics are persuaded that the Protestants are not certain of 
English support, they will instantly think it worth their while 
* Wcptmorland to Pitt, Jan. 18, 1702. 
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to hazard a conflict. It may be said, what is it to England 
whether Catholics or Protestants have the pre-eminence in 
Ireland ? I answer, it is of as much consequence as the connec- 
tion between the two countries — for on that it depends. Whilst 
you maintain the Protestant ascendency the ruling powers in 
Ireland look to England as the foundation of their authority 
and influence. The Executive Government of both countries 
must ever (as it always has been) be under the same control. 
A Catholic Government could maintain itself without the aid of 
England, and must inevitably produce a separation of the 
Executive which would speedily be followed by a separation be- 
tween the countries. ... Be assured that a conviction of the 
absolute necessity of maintaining the principle of exclusion 
from the suSrage is so strong in the minds of people here 
that it will not be conceded, and you will never have this 
country quiet till some strong and decided language is held by 
the British Government upon that point.’ ^ 

‘ Nothing,’ wrote the Under Secretary Cooke a few days later, 
‘ ought to be done for the Catholics this session at all/ and he 
described the existing situation as ^ the' British Ministry and 
Grattan coinciding in the same measures with different views, 
the one to strengthen, the other to abolish, English influence ; 
the Irish Ministry in opposition to the English in principle, and 
with them in acquiescence ; the supporters of Government see- 
ing ruin to themselves in standing by Administration.’ ^ 

Hobart went over to England to enforce the views of the 


* Hobart to Dundas, Jan, 17, 1792. 

2 Cooke to Barnard, Jan. 21, 1792. 
I may add a few sentences from the 
confidential letter which Westmor- 
land wrote to Hobart, when the latter 
was in England for the purpose of 
enforcing the views of the Msh 
Government. ‘ What has so much 
discredited the Irish Parliament in 
England ? Examine the history : have 
they not without exception been the 
most convenient engines of British 
management since the days of Xing 
William? . , . The object of England 
must be to govern Ireland. She has 
in the present Constitution a Parlia- 
■ment formed of such materials that 
she always has, and probably always 
will be able to manage it, and she 


has a sect, deficient in numbers but 
possessing the property, magistracy, 
and influence in the country, pledged 
to maintain that establishment. Can 
it be for her advantage to alter the 
system of Government by bringing 
forward the Catholics, to throw the 
weight into the scale of the people 
and render the Parliament unmanage- 
able? . No argument should be 
left to impress Pitt with the impos- 
sibility of depending on the Catholics 
as a body that could be managed for 
a length of time, and therefore, though 
every method should be used to 
attach them, yet we ought not to 
risk the decisive management at pre- 
sent possessed by England.’. West- 
morland to Hobart, Dec. 17, 1791. 
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Irish Administration j and, together with Sir John Parnell, the 
Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer, he had an interview with 
Pitt and Dundas, which he described in a letter to Westmor- 
land, Dundas reiterated the argument of his private despatch, 
that if a civil war broke out, it was very doubtful whether the 
English Parliament would vote a large sum of money to fight a 
merely Protestant battle. He acknowledged that the easiest 
way for England to govern Ireland was through the Protestants, 
but he thought it difficult to predict how long that system 
could possibly last. Parnell, who, in addition to his high official 
position, spoke with the authority of a prominent Irish land- 
owner, assured the English statesman that ^ there was nothing 
to fear from the Catholics ; that they had always receded when 
mot ; that he believed the bulk of them perfectly satisfied, and 
that there would be no dissatisfaction if the subject had not 
boon written upon, and such infinite pains taken to disturb the 
minds of the people.’ For his own pax’t he was so little afraid, 
that ho gladly laid out all his money on his Irish property, 
and ho believed that nothing made the Catholics at this time 
forinidablo, except the idea that they were favoured in England. 
Pitt doubtfully said that ^they must look to a permanent 
system/ and he desired personal communication with some of 
the leading Irishmen to consider how far the present system 
could be maintained. The extremely anti-Catholic spirit which 
was raging on the Continent had greatly impressed him, and 
had led him, as it led Burke, into. speculations which were curi- 
ously characteristic of the time, and signally falsified by the 
event. ^ Dundas and Pitt,’ writes Hobart, ‘ both seemed to 
assent to an idea which I threw out, of the probability of the 
present system in Ireland continuing as long as the system 
of Popery, which every hour was losing ground, and which 
once annihilated, put an end to the question.’ ^ I trust I may 
add,’ Hobart says in concluding the relation, “^that all idea 
of a Catholic game (if such ever was ^entertained) is at an end, 
and that the British Government will decidedly support the 
Protestant ascendency; which opinion seemed to have been 
Pitt’s from the beginning, and Dundas’s ultimately.’ ‘ 

The Irish Government in this conflict with the English- 
» Hobart to Westmorland, Jan. 25, 1792. 
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Ministers was almost completely successful. The proposal to 
extend the franchise^ and the proposal to extend the use of 
arms to the Catholics, were both abandoned, and in spite of a 
strong remonstrance from Dundas,^ it was determined not to 
mention the Catholics in the speech from the throne. ‘Not 
only members of Parliament/ wrote Westmorland, ‘ but almost 
every Protestant in the kingdom was under such alarm that it 
was not possible to foresee what effect a recommendation of 
concessions to the Catholics from the throne might produce.’ 
A report was prevalent, and much credited, that Mr. Richard 
Burke, who had held various communications with the English 
Ministers as the avowed agent of the Roman Catholics, had 
‘ received assurances from the British Government of their 
favourable disposition to abolish by degrees all distinctions 
between papist and Protestant; and that he had assured the 
Roman Catholic Committee they could not fail to obtain the 
right of suffrage if they would be firm.’ To mention the sub- 
ject in the speech from the throne would, the Lord-Lieutenant 
declared, deprive the Government of some of its most devoted 
adherents, ‘who had never swerved from supporting the 
English connection and Government, but who thought that 
danger to that very connection and Government attended 
even the smallest concession under the present circum- 
stances.’ 

The alarm, he says, was of the strongest kind. A great 
meeting of the friends of the Government was only calmed 
when the Chancellor acquainted them that the Government were 
determined to resist the demand for arms and franchise. An 
address in favour of Protestant ascendency was voted by the 
Corporation of Dublin, and was likely to be re-echoed by every 
corporate town in the kingdom. ‘ The general language is 
still for resistance in limine and in totOj except among the 
friends of Administration, who have sacrificed their private 
judgments to the wishes of the British Government. ... I am 
fully persuaded that if they believed there was an intention of 
going further, all their disposition to concession would be en- 
tirely at an end.’ It was quite necessary, Westmorland urged, ‘ to 
calm the minds of Protestant gentlemen by official assurances 
^ Dnndas to Westmorland, Jan, 16, 1792. 
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from liis Majesty’s Ministers in Great Britain that they have 
no intention at all, of pressing future concessions,’ and also 
hy an official contradiction of the language said to have been 
used by Mr. Burke. If gentlemen are not satisfied on these 
points, ^ it will not be possible to prevent declarations against 
future concessions, or, as you term it, to shut the door against 
the Catholics.’ This policy Westmorland considered not only 
necessary but safe, and he had no belief in an alliance of the 
Catholics with the Dissenters. The great body of the Dissenters 
appeared to him hostile to the Catholic views. The principal 
Catholic landowners were separated from the Committee in 
Dublin, and only a decisive declaration of the Ministers against 
future concessions was needed to restore the confidence which 
had been lost.^ 

The English Government yielded with little modification to 
the desires of their representatives in Ireland. Pitt wrote to 
Westmorland with an evident wish to allay the storm, though 
coiaveying no less evidently that if the Irish politicians would 
accept a more liberal policy they would be fully supported by 
England. He was perfectly satisfied, he said, with the points of 
relief to the Catholics, to which the friends of the Government in 
Ireland seemed disposed to agree ; but ho regrets to gather from 
the despatches of Westmorland, and from other circumstances, 
that there is an impression in Ireland that the English Minis- 
ters are influenced by some feeling of resentment towards the 
Protestant interest in Ireland, or by suggestions of Edmund 
Burke, arising from his supposed partiality to the Catholic 
persuasion. These suspicions are totally unfounded. No desire 
of subverting the Protestant interest ever entered into their 
minds, and they had never had syllable of communication’ 
with tie elder Burke on the subject. ^The idea of our wishing 
to play what you call a Catholic game is really extravagant. 
We have thought only of what was the most likely plan to 

* WestmorlandtoDundas, Jan. 21, ^Though the Parliament and public 
1792. Three days later Westmorland may be reconciled to our Bill, the de- 
wrote : ‘ The Protestant flame in this termination not to grant anytliing 
country grows hotter and hotter, and further, and to publish a declaration 
our difficulties increase. I am very at no time to grant the franchise, is 
much afraid we shall not be able to .so violent and so absurd, that I fear 
carry the smallest concession.’ (To it will nob be possible to prevent a 
Dundas, Jan. 24.) On Eeb. 12 ho declaration of this nature in some 
wrote to the same corrcspoiideut shape or other.’ 
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preserve the secarity and tranquillity of a British and Protestant 
interest. . . . Our communications with Mr. R. Burke you must 
know from Hobart. . . . His intemperance is, I am afraid, likely 
enough to do harm to any cause. In the present situation I 
am so far from wishing you to go further than you propose, 
that I really think it would be unwise to attempt it. . . . My 
opinion will never be for bringing forward any concession, be- 
yond what the public mind and the opinion of those who are the 
supporters of British Government on its present establishment 
are reconciled to. I may have my own opinion as to expediency, 
but I am inclined myself to follow theirs, not to attempt to force 
it.’ On one point, however, Pitt stood firm against the vdshes 
of the Irish Government. ‘ Any pledge, however, against any- 
thing more in future, seems to me to be in every view useless and 
dangerous ; and it is what .on such a question no prudent Govern- 
ment can concur in. I say nothing on the idea of resisting all 
concession, because I am in hopes there is no danger of that line 
being taken. If it were, I should really think it the most fatal 
measure that could he contrived, for the destruction ultimately of 
every object we wish to preserve.^ ^ 

Dundas, whose letters appear to me to show a stronger and 
more earnest interest in Irish afiairs than those of Pitt, wrote 
in the same sense. ^He regretted,’ he said, ^the agitations 
which had been produced in Ireland ; ’ but added, ‘ As British 
Ministers we could not give it as our opinion that the Parlia- 
ment of Ireland ought to give less under the present circum- 
stances to the Catholics of Ireland, than the British Parliament 
had given to the Catholics ol England, not considering these 
concessions as involving in them anything that could be 
dangerous to Ireland ; ’ but the English Ministers had no wish 
to recommend any concessions, if all the King’s servants in 
Ireland object to them, ^ We have recommended them because 
it is in our opinion impolitic to deny them, but beyond the 
wishing success to an opinion which we entertain, we can have 
no other bias, and certainly can have no interest separate from 
that of Ireland.’ He insists only that the Irish Government 
must not ‘ tie up its future conduct ’ by declarations on the 
Catholic question. As far as the franchise was concerned, 

' Pitt to Westmorland, Jan. 29, 1792, 
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Eiiglisli Ministers had never done more than suggest to the 
. Irish Protestants the propriety of considering it. ‘ There is not 
a wish expressed on our part, that they should go one step be- 
yond the dictates of their own judgment.’ In a second letter, 
written on the same day, and intended for the eye of West- 
morland alone, he added : ‘ The Ministers have some reason to 
complain of the spirit and temper which have manifested them- 
selves in the deliberations of your friends in Ireland on this 
business. If they had stated any disposition, at the beginning 
of it, that we should not communicate with them upon it, we cer- 
tainly could not have entertained a wish to do so, but should 
have been extremely well pleased to leave the discussion and 
decision of it to themselves. But during the whole course of 
the summer and autumn they have, in various ways, conveyed to 
us an apprehension of a union between the Catholics and Dis- 
senters which they considered, and justly considered, as fatal to 
the present frame of Irish Government. Under these circum- 
stances our opinions were expected. We accordingly gave that 
opinion, but without any disposition to press the adoption. . . . 
It is impossible to fathom by the utmost stretch of ingenuity 
what motive or interest we could have, either to entertain or 
give an opinion, except what was dictated by an anxious con- 
cern for the security of the Irish Establishment, and whether 
our opinions are right or wrong, time only can determine.’ ^ 

In reviewing the correspondence from which I have so 
largely quoted, the reader will, I think, be struck with the 
eminently moderate and liberal views of the English Govern- 
ment, nor can that Government, in my opinion, be justly blamed 
for abandoning its first scheme of extending in 1792 the suf- 
frage to Catholics. Personally, Pitt knew very little about 
Ireland, and Ministers are always obliged to rely chiefly on 
their confidential servants for their knowledge of the situation. 
If it was impossible at this time to carry the extension of the 
franchise to the Catholics, or if it could only have been carried 
at the expense of a great social and political convulsion^ and a 
serious alienation of the Protestants, the Ministers were quite 
right in abandoning it. It was, however, always maintained by 
Grattan, Burke, and the other leading advocates of the Catholics, 
^ Dundas to Westmorland, Jan. 29, 1792. 
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that the representations of Irish Protestant opinion sent over to 
England were either absolutely false, or at least enormously 
overstated. The Chancellor and a small group of great noble- ■ 
men and prelates, who formed the chief advisers of the Lord- 
Lieutenant, were violently hostile to Catholic enfranchisement; 
they saw in it the subversion of their own ascendency, and they 
had therefore the strongest motives to exaggerate its difficulties. 
‘We hear from all hands,’ wrote Burhe in January 1792, ‘that 
the Castle has omitted nothing to break that line of policy, which 
Government has pursued, as opportunity offered, from the begin- 
ning of the present reign — that, I mean, of wearing out the 
vestiges of conquest, and settling all descriptions of people on 
the bottom of our protecting and constitutional system. But 
by what I learn, the Castle has another system, and considers 
the outlawry (or what, at least, I look on as such) of the great 
mass of the people, as an unalterable maxim in the Government 
of Ireland.’ ^ His son declared that the violent party in the 
House of Commons consisted of not more than 100 men, and 
that most of these were in office.^ 

The chief members of the Irish Government made it ihoir 
deliberate object to revive the religious animosities wliidi had so 
greatly subsided, to. raise the standard of Protestant ascendency, 
and to organise through the country an opposition to concession. 
How little religious bigotry there had of late been in the great 
body of the Irish Protestants was clearly sliown Ijy tlie facility 
with which the Belief Acts of 1778 and 1782 wt-re carried; by 
the resolutions in favour of the Catholics passed by the volun- 
teers, who more than any other body represented the uninliuenced 
sentiments of the Protestants of Ireland ; by tlie recent atlritiude of 
the Presbyterians and especially of Belfast, which was the ecnitro 
of the most decided Protestantism. That these Hontimont,s, in 
spite of the exertions of the Castle, were not yet very materially 
changed appears to me conclusively proved by tlvo fact that tho 

1 Burke’s CoTres})07ule'nee,m,‘^1%, created by tlio Irlsli Govornmont . . . 

® Ibid. 46B. ‘ Whatever difficulties/ by becoming?, as it wore, t ho chanipioriH 

Richard Burke added, ‘ there may be of a Protestant, interest, and by enter- 
in carrying a measure of effectual relief ing into and indaining the passions 
for the Catholics on account of the and prejudices of that, part y. This is 
supposed reluctance of the Protestants the real cause of the opposit.ion t he 
(which, however, is inhnitoly exa.g- Catliolics have had to encounter.’ 
gerated), those difficulties were, in Burke’s iii. 462. 

a great measure, if not altogether, 
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concession of Catholic franchise, which was pronounced utterly 
impossible in 1792, was carried without the smallest difficulty in 
1793, and by the fact that nothing but the recall of Lord Fitz- 
william prevented the admission of Catholics into the Irish 
l^arliament in 1795. There were, no doubt, some independent 
opponents of great weight. The Speaker was sti'ongly op- 
posed to the Catholic claims, and so was Sir Edward Ne wen- 
ham, who had been prominent among the followers of Flood ; 
but the strength of the Opposition consisted mainly of place- 
men under the leadership of Fitzgibbon.^ 

Fitzgibbon was the first Irishman to whom Westmorland 
hinted the intentions of the Government, and he found him 
opposed to all further concessions to Catholics. The chief 
borough owners connected with Government agreed with him, 
and although they could not prevent the introduction of a Relief 
Bill in 1792, they succeeded in greatly limiting its provisions, 
and in depriving it of the grace and authority of a Government 
measure. It was seconded, indeed, by Hobart, but it was intro- 
duced by Sir Hercules Langrishe, a private member, though a 
steady supporter of the Government, and one of the oldest and 
steadiest friends of the Catholics. It enabled the Catholics to 
be attorneys, solicitors, notaries, and attorney’s clerks, and to 
practise at the bar, though they could not rise to the position 
of King’s counsel or judge. It repealed the laws prohibiting 
barristers from marrying Catholics, and solicitors from educating 
their children as Catholics ; the laws of William and Anne 
directed against the intermarriage of Catliolics and Protestants ; 
the obsolete Act against foreign education; and the equally 
ol)Solete clause of the Act of 1782, which made the licence 
of the ordinary necessary for Catholic schools ; and finally it 
removed all restrictions on the number of apprentices permitted 
to Catholic trfide. 

The concessions fell far short of the Catholic expectations, 
but the ascendency spirit which had been evoked, stimulated, 
and supported by the Administration, now ran very high.^ A 

^ * I do not believe there was ever Westmorland to Dundas (private), 
an instance in any country, of such a Feb. IH, 17J)2. 

sacrifice of private judgment to the Grattan, in 1793, reviewing this 

wishes of his Majesty, as by the Irish period, said : ‘ The most unfortunate 
Ministers in the present concession.’ error of our Ministry was their inter- 
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petition of tte Catholics asking for ^ some share of the elective 
franchise/ and a petition of the Protestant United Irishmen of 
Belfast asking for the repeal of all the anti-Oatholic laws, were 
received at first by the House of Commons, but after they had 
been laid on the table they were rejected by large majorities. 
The proceeding was exceedingly unusual and offensive, and it 
did much to cement the union between the Catholics and the 
reformers of the North. 

The Catholic Committee endeavoured to allay the ferment by 
publishing a declaration of belief similar to that which had lately 
been published in England, abjuring some of the more obnoxious 
tenets ascribed to them, and corroborated by opinions of foreign 
universities; ^ and they also published in Pebruaiy 1792 a re- 
markable address to the Protestants denying formally that their 
application for relief extended to ‘ unlimited and total emancipa- 
tion,’ and that their applications had ever been made in a tone of 
menace. They asked only, they said, for admission to the pro- 
fession and practice of the law ; for capacity to serve as county 
magistrates ; for a right to be summoned and to serve on grand 
and petty juries, and for a very small share of the county fran- 
chise. They desired that a Catholic should be allowed to vote 
for a Protestant county member, but only if in addition to the 
forty-shilling freehold, which was the qualification of the Pro- 
testant voter, he rented or cultivated a farm of the value of 
twenty pounds a year, or possessed a freehold of that value.^ 
Under these conditions the Catholic voters would be a small 
minority in the counties, while they were absolutely excluded 
from the boroughs. The demand for a limited county franchise 
was not a mere question of power or politics. The disfranchise- 
ment of the Catholic farmers, it was said, was a most serious 
practical grievance, for in the keen competition for political 
power which had arisen since the Octennial Bill, and still more 


fcrence with grand juries against the 
Catholics. . . . They took the lead in 
fomenting a religious war ; they began 
it ; they acted in the mongrel capa- 
city of country gentlemen and Minis- 
ters. They acted against the Catho- 
lics as country gentlemen, and en- 
couraged the Protestants as Ministers. 
They had, I understand, informed the 
British Ministry that the influence of 


the Crown could not induce a ma- 
jority to vote against the Catholic 
pretensions, and tiien they themselves 
took a leading part to make the diffi- 
culty in the country, which they com- 
plained of in their des^jatches.’ Irlali 
Pm'l. I)eb, xiii. 10. 

* See vol. V. 185, 186 ; Plowden, 
ii. (appendix) 179-181. 

* See Grattan’s iv. 54, 55, 
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since the Declaration of Independence, landlords in letting;:fclifeif^'' 
farms constantly gave a preference to tenants who could support 
their interest at the hustings. Catholic leaseholders at the ter- 
mination of their leases were continually ejected in order to make 
room for voters, or they were compelled to purchase the renewal 
of their leases on exorbitant terms. ^ 

The Committee strongly protested against the notion that 
the property, respectability, and loyalty of the Catholics were 
on the side of Lord Kenmare and the seceders. All the great 
mercantile fortunes were with the Committee, and it was one 
of the results of the penal laws that the wealth of the Catholics 
was mainly mercantile. The property, they said, of those who 
signed the resolutions of the Committee certainly amounted to 
ten millions, and was probably more near to twenty millions. 
Even in landed property the party of the Committee claimed to 
possess the larger aggregate, though the aristocracy and the 
lorgost ‘single estates were on the side of the seceders. They 
at the same time asserted their loyalty in the strongest terms, 
and they denied that any principle of sedition lurked among 
the Catholics in any corner of Ireland. 

They took another step which marks the rapid growth of 
independence in the Catholic body. They issued a circular 
letter inviting the Catholics in every parish in Ireland to choose 
electors, who, in their turn, were in every county to choose 
delegates to the Catholic Committee in Dublin, in order to 
assist in procuring ^ the elective franchise, and an equal partici- 
pation in the benefits of trial by jury.’ This stop was evidently 
imitated from the Conventions of Dungannon, but nothing of 
the kind had over appeared, or, indeed, been possible among the 
Irish Catholics since the era of the penal laws began. The 
Catliolic prelates wore much opposed to it,^ and its legality was at 
first questioned, but the opinions of two eminent counsel in its 
favour were obtained and circxilated. It excited, however, the 
greatest alarm in the circle of the Government, and the grand 
juries in most of the counties of Ireland passed resolutions 
strongly censuring it. Some meetings of Protestant freeholders 
followed the example, and the Corporation of Dublin repudiated 

* Plowdcn, ii. (appendix) 200, 210, ® Macnevin’s Pieces of ItIsIi, Uu^ 

218 tory^ P* 27 ; Tone’s i. 65. 
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in tliB strongest terms the policy of their member Grattan^ and 
declared that ^the Protestants of Ireland would not be com- 
pelled hy any authority whatever to abandon that political 
situation which their forefathers won with their swords, and which 
is therefore their birthright.’ They defined the Protestant as- 
cendency which they pledged themselves to maintain as ^ a 
Protestant King of Ireland, a Protestant Parliament, a Pro- 
testant hierarchy, Protestant electors and Government, the 
benches of justice, the army and the revenue through all their 
branches and details Protestant ; and this system supported by 
a connection with the Protestant realm of England.’ ^ 

It is, I think, undoubtedly true, that a wave of genuine alarm 
and opposition to concession at this time passed over a great part 
of Protestant Ireland. The democratic character the Catholic 
question had assumed ; the attempts of the northern Dissenters 
to unite with the Catholics on the principles of the French 
Eevolution ; the well-founded belief that some . of the new 
Catholic leaders were in sympathy and correspondence with the 
democratic leaders; the incendiary newspapers and broadsides 
which were widely circulated, urging the Catholics to rest con- 
tent with nothing short of the possession of the State; the 
outrages of the Defenders to which a more or less political 
significance was attached, and finally the great dread of innova- 
tion which the French Eevolution had everywhere produced in 
the possessors of power, influenced many minds.^ At the same 
time the significance to be attached to the resolutions of the grand 
juries may be easily overrated. As I have already remarked, 
those bodies in the eighteenth century were very different from 
what they are in the present day. They were then constituted 
on the narrowest principles. They were notorious for their 
jobbing and for most of the vices that spring from monopoly, 


^ Macnevin’s Pieces of Irish His- 
tory, p. 29. 

Thus Burke, writing in Sept. 
1792, mentions that Grattan and 
Hutchinson had both been visiting 
him. ■‘They say that the ascendants 
are as hot as fire, and that they who 
think like them are in a manner 
obliged to decline all society.’ Burke’s 
Correspondence^, hi. 630. Westmor- 
land wrote to Pitt, Feb. 24, 1792; 


‘ Grattan has completely ruined him- 
self for some time, in the opinion of 
the House of Commons as well as all 
the Protestants of the country. We 
reap the benefit of his indiscretion, 
and if Mr. Grattan continues this 
theme, I almost Hatter myself the ' 
support of English Government will 
become popular in the country.” 
See, too, Grattan’s Life^ iv. 62. 
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and tliey had, therefore, every reason to dread any measure 
which would infuse into them a new and more popular element. 
They were also to a very unusual extent under the influence of 
a few great territorial families connected with the Government 
5 ,nd susceptible to Government inspiration. The word had 
evidently gone forth from the Castle that this machine was 
to be set in motion against the Catholics. The grand jury 
of Limerick acted under the immediate influence of the Chan- 
cellor, and that of the county of Louth under the influence 
of the Speaker, and these appear to have chiefly led the move- 
ment. It must be added, too, that although at least fifteen 
grand juries joined in the protest, there were several which 
refused to do so ; that in Mayo ten dissentient jurors protested 
against tlie resolution of the majority ; and that while some of 
the grand juries accused the Catholics of endeavouifing to over- 
awe the Legislature and subvert the connection, and expressed 
themselves hostile to all concessions of political power, others 
contented tliemselves with describing the Convention as inex- 
pedient, and breathed a spirit of marked conciliation towards 
tlie CatlioUcs. 

A few sentences from a paper drawn up by Richard Burke, 
towards the close of 1792, show his estimate of the movement. 

‘ Tlie Irish Government,’ he says, ^ gave me plainly to under- 
stand that they liad come to an unalterable determination that 
the Catholics sliould not enjoy any share in the constitutional 
privileges, eitlacr now or at any future time.’ They soon began 
‘ tn sot lip the rrotestant against the Catholic interest, and to 
exasperate and provoke it by the revival of every sort of ani- 
mosity, jealousy, and alarm. . . . Addresses were carried nhont 
by the. known connections and dependants of the Castle from 
parish to parisli, to obtain tlie signatures of the lowest of tlie 
people, and even marks of those who could not write. . . . The 
Irish Ministers endeavoured to infl.aine the Protestants against 
the Catholics, by an accusation which they knew to be false and 
believed to be impossible, viz. a supposed junction with factious 
persons of other descriptions, for tlie purpose of destroying tlie 
CIvurch and State, and introducing a pure democracy. . . 
Newspapers and publications paid for by, and written under 
the sanction of the Castle, were filled with the vilest scurrility 
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against; tlieir persons and characters. Every calumny which 
bigotry and civil war had engendered in former ages was 
studiously revived. . . . Every man, nearly in proportion to his 
connection with or dependence upon the Castle (and few of any 
other sort) expressed the most bitter, I may say bloody, ani- 
mosities against the Catholics. This temper was nowhere dis- 
couraged. An address was procured from the Corporation of 
Dublin, absolute creatures of the Castle, the purport of which 
was to perpetuate the disfranchisement of the Catholics. It 
was carried up with the most ostentatious and offensive .parade 
to the Castle (where an entertainment was prepared for the 
addressers), through the streets of Dublin, a city in which three- 
fourths of the people are Catholics. . . . No ministerial member 
spoke during the whole session without throwing some aspersion 
either on the cause or on the persons. . . . None but minis- 
terial persons, except Mr. Sheridan, showed any disrespect or 
virulence to the Catholics.’ ^ 

The debates on the question in Parliament extended to great 
length, and are exceedingly instructive. Several members urged 
with much force the absolute necessity to the well-being of the 
country, of gradually putting an end to the system according to 
which theological opinions formed the line of political division 
and the ground of political proscription. From the long period 
which had elapsed since the confiscations ; from the extinction or 
expatriation of most of the descendants of the old proprietors ; 
from the uniform loyalty shown by the Catholics during the 
past century, and from the great quantity of Catholic money 
which had been accumulated, and invested directly or indirectly 
in land, they inferred that it could be neither the wish nor tlie 
interest of the Catholics to shake the settled arrangements of 
property. They acknowledged that a new and democratic spirit 
had arisen in Ireland, and that very dangerous doctrines had 
been propounded among the Presbyterians of the North, but 
they contended that the Catholics were still untouched. The 
complete absence of political disaffection among them, which 
appears so strange, and at first sight so incredible, to those who 
are aware of the profound and virulent hostility to England 
which now animates the great body of their descendants, was 
‘ Burke’s CoTTesj^ondence, iv. 100-105* 
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again and again asserted. They had remained, it was said, 
perfectly passive during two Jacobite rebellions, and during 
five foreign wars, and Hely Hutchinson emphatically declared 
that, though he had been in the confidence of successive Irish 
Governments for no less than fifty years, he had never heard of 
any Catholic rising or intended rising of a political nature.^ In 
Ireland, as in all other countries, the Catholic gentry and priest- 
hood looked with horror on the French Revolution, and nothing 
but a belief that political enfranchisement was only to be ob- 
tained by the assistance of the revolutionary party, was ever 
likely to throw a population of devout Catholics into its arms. 

The Catholic question, however, was not, it was said, one that 
could be safely adjourned. Hitherto, the Presbyterian propagan- 
dism had been inefiectual, but who could tell how long it would 
continue so ? England was now at peace, but she would pro- 
bably soon be at war, and Ireland was likely to require all .the 
energies of a united people to defend herself against invasion. 
A long-continued resistance would inevitably band the people into 
hostile camps, and revive those religious animosities which had 
formerly proved so calamitous. A habit of jealously scrutinising 
the relations of governors to the governed had since the French 
Revolution become the characteristic disposition of the time, 
and the American contest had established a doctrine about the 
connection between taxation and representation, which was 
glaringly inconsistent with the present position of the Catho- 
lics. If the question remained long unsettled, argued one 
member,^ with a remarkable prescience, it might some day 
to the infinite disadvantage of Ireland become an English 
party question, bandied to and fro according to English party 
interests. The extension of the franchise was the natural con- 
tinuation of the policy of 1778 and 1782, and it was a policy 
which was amply justified by experience. It was the religious 
animosities, divisions, and incapacities that followed the Revolu- 
tion that reduced the Irish Parliament to complete impotence, 
and rendered possible the destruction of Irish commerce. It 
was the subsidence of those animosities that led to the recovery 
of commercial freedom, and the acquisition of the Constitution 
of 1782. Without the co-operation of the two great sections of 
» Imh Pari, Pch, xiii. 2CG, 267. ^ j^orbcs. 
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the Irish people^ it was very doubtful whether that Constitution 
could be maintained, almost impossible that the gross abuses 
of the representative body could' be removed. The fear of the 
Pretender, which was the original cause of the disfranchisement 
of the Catholics, had wholly passed, and the alarms for Protes- 
tant ascendency were greatly exaggerated. Political power, it 
was said, belongs naturally to the educated and wealthier classes 
of a nation ; under the British Constitution it lies mainly with 
the possessors of landed property. Protestant ascendency rested 
on the fact that the land of Ireland belonged chiefly to Protes- 
tants ; on the overwhelming weight which the English connec- 
tion gave to Protestantism ; on the coronation oath, which esta- 
blished the perpetuity of the Church. Considering the manner 
in which property was held in Ireland, the limited participation 
of the franchise which was demanded was never likely to affect 
seriously the balance of power. Catholics had actually sat in 
the Irish Parliament for more than one hundred and sixty years 
after the Eeformation, and they had not been legally deprived 
of their right of voting at elections till the reign of George I. 

Nor was popery any longer what it had been. Like Pitt 
and Burke, the Irish legislators believed that the intellectual and 
political influences which culminated in the French Revolution 
were leading to its complete and speedy transformation. Grattan, 
especially, urged that in the present state of belief, men do not 
act politically in religious combinations, and that where it appears 
to be otherwise, it is not the religion, but the disability, which 
unites them. ‘ The spirit of the Catholic religion,’ said Colonel 
Hutchinson, ^ is softened and refined, ... the power of the Pope 
is overthrown in France, tottering in Germany, resisted in Italy, 
and formidable nowhere. , . . The Catholics will forget to be 
bigots as soon as the Protestants shall cease to be persecutoi's.’ 
[The power of the Pope,’ said Grattan, ' is extinct. The sting 
of the Catholic faith is drawn.’ ^ If popery should go down for 
twenty years more,’ said Day, ' as it did the last twenty years, 
there would remain little difference between papists and Pro- 
testants but in name. ^ The old dangers of popery,’ said 
Langrishe, ^ which used to alarm you, are now to all intents 
and purposes extinct, and new dangers have arisen in the woi'ld 
against which the Catholics are your best and natural allies.’ 
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The persaasion that the introduction of the Catholics would 
lead to the overthrow of an oligarchical monopoly, which most 
powerfully influenced the governing interests, was not one tha.t 
could he easily produced in debate, but the opponents of the 
Catholic franchise contended with the same arguments as those 
we have seen in the letters of Westmorland, that in a country 
where the great majority of the people are Catholics, the en- 
franchisement of the Catholics would necessarily lead in time to 
the destruction of the whole system of Protestant ascendency in 
Church and State, perhaps to a disturbance of landed property 
as it existed since the Revolution, most probably either to a 
legislative union with Great Britain or to a total separation 
from her. It was idle, it was said, to suppose that a Protestant 
superstructure could be permanently maintained on a Catholic 
basis. If the franchise was conceded, it must sooner or later 
be conceded on tlie same teiuns as to Protestants, and this would 
immediately make it in the counties completely democratic. In 
Jilngland land was usually lot on short leases, and the number 
of county electors was supposed to bo hardly more than 01113 
liundred thousand. In Ireland almost all lands were let ou 
leases for lives, so that almost every peasant lias a freeliold 
tenure, and, if not disqualified by religion, a right to vote.^ The 
introduction into the Constitution of innumerable forty-shilling 
freeholders of the most ignorant character, would at once change 
all the conditions of Irish political life, would enormously 
increase the corruption and lower the intelligence of the con- 
stituencies, and would also greatly endanger the stability of pro- 
perty. The Protestants are superior in property, the Catliolics 
are saporior in numbers, and the Catholics will, therefore, find 
it their immediate interest to promote such a reform in Parlia- 
ment as would give the influence to numbers and take it from 
property. 

In general, however, the opponents of Catholic enfrancliiso- 
ment took a lower tone, and in speeches that were singularly 
free from the passion, violence, and panic which the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant represented as so general, they resisted the measure 

^ Xmh Pm'l. jOeX. xiii. 2T3. The the sessions of 1702 and 1703. Some 
discussion on cxtcndiiii:^’ the fran- of the arg'uments I have (niol ed were 
clilse to the Catholics, extended over used in Hie lalfor session. 
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merely on grounds of temporary expediency.^ The Protestant 
constituencies had not been sufficiently consulted. The Catholic 
Committee consisted of men who had little weight or position 
in the countiy. Time should be given for the recent measures 
of concession to produce their mature and natural fruits, and a 
fuller system of united education should be established before 
Catholics were entrusted with political power. Ponsonby, who 
on the question of Catholic suffrage at this time separated him- 
self from Grattan, dwelt strongly on this point, and with Grattan 
he urged that the united education, which was already carried on 
by connivance in Trinity College, should be legalised and en- 
couraged, and that some of the professorships as well as the 
degrees should be thrown open to Catholics. It was noticed 
that the junior fellows were in general favourable, and the 
senior fellows opposed, to the encouragement of united education 
in the University.^ On the whole Browne, who was the repre- 
sentative of the University, thought university opinion in favour 
of this concession, but argued that time should be gi^en to 
gather its decisions. A motion in favour of granting degrees 
to Catholics in Trinity College was, however, brought forward 
by Knox, but for the present withdrawn. 

In the course of the discussion of the Catholic question, the 
words Legislative Union were more than once pronounced. 
There were rumours that if the Catholic suffrage was granted, 
the Protestants in alarm would endeavour to obtain one. Burke 
mentions the persistence of the report, and while pronouncing 
his own opinion that a Legislative Union would not be for the 
mutual advantage of the two kingdoms, he thought that Pitt 
himself would have no desire to see a large body of Irish mem- 
bers introduced into Westminster.^ Grattan spoke of the pos- 


^ This fact surprised Westmor- 
land, but did not alter his opinion of 
the real sentiments of the House. 
He wrote confidentially to Pitt (Feb. 
24, 1 792) : ‘ I was much surprised that 
several in their speeches thought the 
time might come when the franchise 
might be granted. With exception 
to Grattan, Egan and Curran, Hut- 
chinson, and some few, perhaps a 
dozen, who are either Catnolics lately 
conformed or connected with them, 
there is not one but would postpone 


that ad Grescas Calmdm^ for no 
letter I have written has sufficiently 
described the obstinacy, bigotry, and 
jealousy of almost every man upon 
that subject, and .that we should have 
gone so far without quarrelling with 
our friends is an instance of luck 
and, I hope, management, to me quite 
miraculous.’ 

2 Pa/rl, Del. xii. 150, 166, 220, 
243 ; Hobart to- Dundas, Feb. 20, 1702. 

^ Bee Burke’s Correspondmoe, iv. 
65 ; Letter to Langrishe ; WorliSy 
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sibility of a legislative union" being effected by giving tbe 
Catholics the prospect of enfranchisement, and at the same time 
acting on the fears of the Protestants. He regarded such a 
measure with the most unqualified hostility, and maintained 
that it would be fraught with the worst consequences not only 
to Ireland but to the Empire. ^ It would be fatal to England, 
beginning with a false compromise which they might call a 
union to end in eternal separation, through the progress of two 
civil wars.’ ^ Curran spoke of a possible union with equal 
apprehension, predicting that it would mean the emigration of 
every man of consequence from Ireland, a participation of 
Ih‘itish taxes without British trade, and the extinction of the 
Irish name as a people.^ 

It is a curious subject of inquiry whether the idea of a 
legislative union had at this time taken any hold of the mind 
of Pitt, and this inquiry I am fortunately able to answer. 
Replying to a question in a despatch of Westmorland, which has 
been already quoted, he wrote : The idea of the present fer- 
mentation gradually bringing both parties to think of an union 
with this country has long been in my mind. I hardly dare 
flatter myself with the hope of its taking place, but I believe it, 
though itself not easy to be accomplished, to be the only solution 
for other and greater difficulties. The admission of Catholics to 
a share of suffrage could not then be dangerous. The Protestant 
interest in point of power, property, and Church Establishment 
would be secure, because the decided majority of the supreme 
Legislature would necessarily be Protestant, and the great 
ground of argument on the part of the Catholics would be done 
away, as compared with the rest of the Empire they would 
become a minority. You will judge when and to whom this idea 
can be confided. It must certainly require great delicacy and 
management, but T am heartily glad that it is at least in your 
thoughts.’ ^ 

In spite of the fears and predictions of the Lord-Lieutenant, 

vi. 364, 365. See, too, a memorial propositions in 1786, showing that 
drawn np by Richard Burke, Nov. 4, he already dreaded such a measure. 
1792. Speeches, i. 240. 

^ Pari. JOeh. xii. 168. There is * Pari. Peh. xii. 177, 178. 

a remarkable pasKsage in Grattan’s * Pitt to Westmorland, Nov. 

great speech against the commercial 1702 ( Westmorland Papers). 
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Langrislie’s Bill passed tlirougli Parliament with scarcely any 
opposition,^ and although the Catholic petition for the franchise 
was rejected by 208 to 23, no pledge against the future ex- 
tension was given by or required from the Government. West- 
morland took great credit to himself, and his letters seem to me 
to show that he had entirely misread the situation of the 
country. He assumed that a few great borough owners and 
officials faithfully and adequately represented the Protestant 
sentiment, and he believed that the Catholic question had been 
settled, if not permanently, at least for a number of years. ‘ I 
flatter myself,’ he wrote, ^ this question will be laid at rest for 
some time, at least until you move the Catholic subject again 
in England, which I trust you will not do without some con- 
sultation.’ ^ The position of the Government appeared to him 
exceedingly strong. The Protestants were satisfied because they 
believed that the Ministers were determined to uphold the 
Protestant interest. The Catholics were satisfied, for ‘they 
very well know to Government only are they indebted for the 
last concessions ; the respectable part are extremely grateful.’ ^ 

‘ Everything here is most perfectly quiet, and from what I hear, 
I hope the Catholic Committee, if they are not dissolved, will be 
quite forgotten.’^ It was so far from having extorted the 
recent concessions that nothing would have been granted had 
not a leading portion of the Catholics seceded from it. The 
Dissenters appeared to the Lord-Lieutenant ‘unquestionably 
very hostile to the Catholics,’ and, except about Belfast and 
Newry, he had found no trace of disaffection among them.^ 
Napper Tandy had been ‘ completely ruined in the city ’ by his 
‘Catholic declarations.’ The parliamentary Opposition being 
‘suspected of Catholicism ’ was equally discredited, and there 
was every reason ‘ to count upon securing the peace and quiet of 
the country and having a strong Government.’ ‘ The sense of 
the ruling part of the country,’ he continued, ‘ both in and out 
of Parliament, is against giving power or franchise to the 
Catholics ; till that opinion changes, any attempt of the Govern- 

' See Plowden, ii. 362-364. 4, 1792. 

® Westinorland to Pitt, Feb. 24, * Westmorland to Pitt, March 3. 

1792. See, too, March 3, ® Westmorland to Dundas, April 

^ Westmorland to Dnndas, April 4, 1792. 
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inent (if the object was desirable, which I doubt totis manibus) 
would be mischievous and fruitless ; whenever the temper changes, 
Government must be attentive to observe that change in time 
to take advantage of it, and get the credit 'of whatever may be 
done for the Catholics ; that hour is very distant, and the more 
so from the late discussion.’ ^ 

The Catholic question, though the most important, was by no 
means the only subject which occupied the Irish Parliament in 
1792. Much time was expended on the proceedings of Napper 
Tandy, who, resenting some remarks made by Toler the Solicitor- 
General, in Parliament, sent that ofScial a challenge, and who 
when summoned to answer before the House for his contempt, 
evaded detection and only gave himself up on the day of pro- 
rogation, when the power of the House to punish him was at 
an end. The financial prospeiuty of the country was made a 
subject of much remark and congratulation. Parnell, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was able to announce in February, 
that there was a considerable surplus, and that the revenue of 
the half-yen, r exceeded that of the last corresponding half-year 
by 50,0002.^ ' Grattan argued that the state of the finances was 
so favourable that it would now be possible to relieve the 
poorest class of cottagers from the payment of hearth money. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer fully admitted the prosperity, 
and was not unfavourable to the proposal, but he thought 
it advisable to wait till the unfunded debt accrued in former 
years was paid off? Another and less pleasing subject which 
occupied the House during two or three sessions, was the 
great increase within the last seven years in the consumption 
of spirits, and the policy was strongly urged of imposing 
new restrictions on the distilleries and giving additional en- 
couragement to the breweries. In England the right of sell- 
ing spirits was restricted to inns and taverns, but in Ireland 
ordinary shops were licensed, and Grattan asserted that nearly 
every seventh house throughout the country was a whisky 
shop.^ 

It was in the course of a committee on the spirit regulations 

1 Westmorland to Pitt, Feb. 24, * Hobart to Barnard, March 10, 

April 4, 1792. 1792. 

Hobart to Dundas, Feb. 9, 1792. ^ Irish Pari. Deb. xi. 68, 84. 
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in 1792, tliat tlie discussion was interrupted by confused voices on 
tbe roof, and tbe alarm was soon spread that the House was in 
flames. Every effort to arrest the conflagration proved vain, and 
in two hours the noble octagon, wainscoted with Irish oak, which 
had very recently excited the enthusiastic admiration of Wesley, 
was wholly destroyed. The fire did not extend to the other por- 
tions of the building, and the journals of the House were saved, 
but the picture of the conversion of the King of Cashel, which 
was the first great work of James Barry, perished in the flames. 
There were some rumours that the fire was due to a popish plot, 
but they never appear to have acquired much consistency, and 
they were completely set at rest by an inquiry which showed it 
to have been purely accidental. The business of the House 
proceeded without interruption in another room, which had been 
fitted up for the reception of the parliamentary records. 

An interesting debate was raised in February, by a motion of 
George Ponsonby for leave ^ to bring in a Bill to repeal every 
law which prohibits a trade from Ireland to the countries lying 
eastward of the Cape of Good Hope.’ The charter of the East 
India Company was on the eve of expiring, and ’the occasion 
appeared favourable for pointing out a disadvantage under 
which Ireland laboured. By an Irish Eevenue Act this Com- 
pany had been granted a monopoly of the supply of tea to 
Ireland, and all goods imported by the Company had to be first 
carried to London. It was said that Ireland expended annually 
nearly 400,OOOZ. in purchasing East Indian goods at a price 
which was thus artificially enhanced ; that the direct trade with 
China from which Ireland was excluded had become lucrative 
and important, and that it was partly on account of this restric- 
tion that in spite of the marked prosperity of the last few years 
the whole sliipping of Ireland was still, less than a third of that 
of Liverpool alone. It was urged upon the other hand that the 
China trade was one in which Ireland was peculiarly unfit to 
engage, on account of its great distance, and of the fact that the 
Chinese received only silver in exchange for their tea. An 
export of silver could not be carried on from Ireland without 
great injury to the country, and Adam Smith had said that it 
was good policy for a nation with but small capital, for a time 
to purchase East Indian goods from other European nations 
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even at a higher price, rather than by engaging in a direct 
trade with a distant country to divert a large portion of its 
capital from employments that are essential to its internal 
development. The existing system, it was contended, was a 
peculiarly good one, for it did not injure Ireland while it was 
an undoubted benefit to England. It was a part of the price 
which Ireland paid to England for the preference that was 
accorded to her corn, for the monopoly that was accorded 
to her linen, for the protection of the Irish coast by the 
English fleet. The House acted in accordance with these 
latter arguments, and the motion of Ponsonby was rejected 
by 156 to 70. 

A curious and very flagrant instance of Government cor- 
ruption was this year brought under the notice of the ITouse 
of Commons by Browne, the representative of the University 
of Dublin. The office of Weighmaster for the city of Oorb^ 
whose duty it was to weigh butter, hides, and tallow, had been 
formerly in the gift of the corporation of that city, but had 
lately been appropriated by the Government, which had divided 
the office into three partSy and had given all of them to members 
of Parliament. The incident acquired an unexpected import- 
ance when Ponsonby made it the text of a speech reviewing 
the whole condition of the Irish Parliament^ and raising once 
more within the House that question of parliamentary reform 
which was rapidly becoming the most pressing and the most 
important in the eyes of the public. Even before the appoint- 
ment of the three weighmasters, the country was reminded, 
thei'e were no less than 110 members of the House of Com- 
mons enjoying places and pensions, and while the public 
revenue of Ireland amounted to 1,600,0002. a year, very near 
one-eighth part of this sum was divided among members of 
Parliament. Place Bills, Pension Bills, and Responsibility 
Bills, tending to assimilate the Constitution to that of England, 
were steadily resisted. Almost every piece of lucrative patron- 
age in the country was bestowed on members of Parliament or 
on their relations. Peerages wei'e created with a lavishness 
utterly unknown in England, and they were created mainly with 
the object of purchasing seats in the House of Commons. Tlie 
religious denomination which , comprised at least three-fourtbs of 
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the people was absolutely unrepresented. Not more ^ than 
eighty-two seats out of the three hundred in the House of 
Commons were returned by counties or considerable towns. 
Two-thirds of the representatives in that House were returned 
by less than one hundred persons.* The men who had been most 
opposed to the Constitution of 1782 were the men who were 
employed to adrdinister it, and they did so almost avowedly 
with the purpose of keeping Parliament in complete and 
habitual subservience to the English Ministers. This was the 
condition of the Irish Legislature at a time when revolutionary 
ideas were surging fiercely in the North, and producing a dis- 
position to judge all political institutions by the highest ideal 
standards.^ 

’ The form of government, indeed, which had for a long 
time existed in Ireland only bore a faint and distant resem- 
blance to a representative system. Between 1585 and 1692 
there had been intervals amounting altogether to nearly eighty- 
five years during which no Irish Paidiament sat.® During nearly 
two-thirds of the eighteenth century the members of the Hous^ 
of Commons held their seats for the entire reign. The House 
of Lords was so constituted that it did not possess even a 
* semblance of independence. At one time the bishops, who were 
appointed directly by the Crown, formed a majority of its active 
members. At other times the constant stream of ministerial 
partisans that was poured into it had made all real opposition an 
impossibility. It was chiefly important in Irish parliamentary 
history as an assembly of borough owners, and its moral authority 
was so low, that the restitution of its right of final judicature in 
1782 was regarded by some good judges as a most dubious benefit. 
The anomalies of the "Borough system were not, as in England, 
chiefly the result of decay or time, but of innumerable creations 
under the Stuarts, made for the express pui'pose of rendering 
the Legislature completely subservient to the Crown. The same 
system in a different form had since then been steadily pursued 
whenever any symptoms of independence appeared. It had been 
the admission or rather the boast of the man who was now Lord 
Chancellor of Ireland, that in the contest under Lord Towns- 

* Pari Peh. sii. 272, 277, 278, 280 ; xiii. 7, 159-163. 

* Ibid, xiv. 84, 
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hendj.lialf a millioiL of money had been expended in purchasing 
a majority. The ‘declaration of 1782 made the Irish Parlia- 
ment in theory independent, but it was the first object of the 
Ministers to regain in influence everything which had been lost 
in prerogative, and it seemed idle to expect that a Reform Bill 
could be carried through the two ITouses without their concur- 
rence. Flood, as the representative and inspirer of the Volun- 
teer Convention of 1783, had endeavoured by the display of 
military force to overawe the Government and the Parliament, 
and through fear of a rebellion to force through, a measure of 
reform. It was a step, dangerous, unconstitutional, and ex- 
ceedingly likely to produce a civil war, but it might have been 
successful. It failed mainly because Grattan and the more 
moderate reformers refused to support it. The volunteers were 
induced to dissolve their convention, to lay aside their arms, and 
to trust to the Government to carry out a measure which was 
plainly demanded by public opinion, and necessary if the Con- 
stitution of 1782 was to become a reality. The result of their 
forbearance was that the system of corruption was steadily 
aggravated, and the influence of the Government was steadily 
exerted in opposition to reform. On the Regency question, it is 
true, l^aiiiament broke away from ministerial control, but no 
one seriously believed that it would have done so had it not 
boon supposed that the King was hopelessly incapacitated, and 
thab there was likely to be in consequence a permanent transfer 
of patronage and power. And no sooner had the Government 
triumphed than they resolved to render the Parliament even 
more corrupt and subservient than before, and no less than 
i’ourtcen parliamentary places were created in a single year. 
Under tlie forms of constitutional Government the spirit was 
thus almost wholly lost, and the lu-operty, the intelligence, the 
opinions of the country had not much more than a casual or 
precarious influence over legislation. 

Many of tli(‘.so facts have been already stated in the present 
work, but it may not bo useless to bring them once more in a 
connected form before the reader. In speech after speech, and 
session after session, they were pressed ixpon the Irish public, 
with all the force of great eloquence, and with every variety of 
illustration. ‘The British House of Commons,’ said Oonolly, 
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^consists of 558 members, only 67 of wbom are placemen, and 
no pensioners can sit in it. The Irish House of Commons con- 
sists of 300 members, 110 of whom are placemen or pensioners. 
They have adopted the whole power of the Privy Council before 
the repeal of Poynings’ Law, and appear determined to let no 
law pass which is not agreeable to the English Minister.’ 

‘ There are about 140 men,’ said O’Neil, ^ who vote with Admi- 
nistration on every great question. Of these men 110 have places 
or pensions.’ Grattan described the system of Irish Government 
in 1792 as ^a rank and vile and simple and absolute Govern- 
ment, rendered so by means 'that make every part of it vicious 
and abominable ; practically and essentially the opposite of the 
British Constitution.’ ^ By this trade of Parliament,’ he said, 
Hhe King is absolute. His will is signified by both Houses of 
Parliament, who are now as much an instrument in his hand as a 
bayonet in the hands of a regiment. Suppose General Wash- 
ington to ring his bell and order his servants out of livery, to 
take their seats in Congress — ^you can apply the instance.’ He 
quoted, with great emphasis, the opinion of Locke, that an 
attempt of the executive power to corrupt the legislative is a 
breach of trust, which, if carried into system, 'is one of the causes 
of a dissolution of Government, and a sure precursor of great 
revolutions in the State. ‘ Such revolutions,’ Locke had said, 
‘happen not upon every misadministration in public affairs. 
Great mistakes on the ruling part, many wrong and inconvenient 
laws, and all the slips of human frailty will be borne without 
mutiny or murmur,’ but when a long train of abuses and artifices 
all tending one way makes the design visible to* the people, they 
will not long be avoided. 

Not a single fact in this crushing indictment could be seri- 
ously disputed. Much was, however, said of the danger of dis- 
crediting existing institutions, and much of the necessity of 
judging all institutions by their fruits. It was admitted that * 
the Irish parliamentary system was rather a system of nomina- 
tion than of representation. It was admitted, or, at least, not 
denied, that little more than a fifth part of the House of Commons 
was really under popular control, and that an appeal to the 
people by dissolution was little more than a farce ; but it was 
asserted by the Ministers, and fully acknowledged by the Oppo- 
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sition, that the country had for some years been steadily and 
rapidly improvingj that many popular and beneficial laws had 
been enacted, and that some of them were of a kind which would 
hardly have been expected from a selfish oligarchy. The Irish 
laws against corruption at elections were very severed The 
improved method of trying disputed elections, which was the 
most valuable of the reforms of Grenville, was almost immedi- 
ately enacted in Ireland.*-^ The Irish Parliament readily followed 
the example of the English one in divesting its members of 
nearly all their invidious privileges^ ^ Since 1779,’ said the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, ^ the Parliament of Ireland has 
done more for the benefit of the kingdom than all the antecedent 
Parliaments from the days of Heniy VII.,’ and ^ in this space 
the country has advanced to a degree of prosperity unhoped for 
even by the most sanguined ^Uaader the present state of 
representation,’ said the same speaker on another occasion, ^ the 
prosperity of the country has increased as much as it could under 
any otlier representation whatsoever, and as to liberty, the 
English Acts, which were adopted at and since 1782, show that 
the Irish Parliament was as well inclined to the people in that, 
respect as any Parliament could be, in wliatsoever manner it 
might be cliosead In how many countries in Europe, it was asked, 
was civil and personal liberty as fully guaranteed by law as in 
Ireland ? Since the accession of George III. Ireland bad obtained 
the limitation of her Parliament by the Octennial Act, a free 
trade, the full participation of commercial intercourse with the 
Pritish colonies in the West Indies and America, security of 
ptvrsonal liberty by the Habeas Corpus Act, the benefit of all 
TSnglish treaties, the independence of the Legislature, the inde- 
[)ou(lence of the judges, the restoration of the final judicaiture. 
Ilie Teat Act had been repealed; the validity of Dissenters’ 
marriages had been fully established ; by fiir the greate^r part of 
tlie penal laws a.gainst the Catholics had been abolished, and a 
crowd of useful laws had been made for developing the resources 
and improving the condition of the people. A Legislature which 
could point to such a catalogue of measures enacted within 

^ 3 Geo. III. c. 13 ; 15 & 16 Geo. Part Peh, xii. 20. See, too, on 

III. 0 . 16. the great admitted prosperity o£ the 

‘•^11 Geo. III. c. 12. country, pp. 22, 3‘.), 00, 143, 280. 

* 11 & 12 Geo. III. c. 12. 
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thirty-two years could not he wholly contemptible, and with all 
its anomalies of representation the Irish House of Commons un- 
doubtedly included a very large proportion of the best ability 
and knowledge in the community. 

There was a time when such a defence would have been as 
readily acquiesced in by the country as by Parliament. But 
the French Eevolution had raised up a new spirit, and made 
the government of Ireland, which had long been singularly 
easy, both difficult and dangerous. The nation had awakened 
to political life ; a fever of agitation and speculation was abroad ; 
and it was already evident to sagacious men that unless speedy 
measures were taken to reform the abuses of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, that Parliament would soon lose all power of guiding or 
controlling the nation. 

The combination of the Catholic question with the question 
of parliamentary reform, while it greatly increased the weight of 
each, had introduced some new and important divisions into Irish 
politics. Charlemont and Flood, as we have already seen, had 
always contended that the exclusion of the Catholics from all 
j)olitical power was essential to the security of Ireland, and they 
believed that it could be best maintained by carrying out the 
policy of parliamentary reform. They desired to sweep away 
the nomination boroughs and to establish the Protestant ascen- 
dency upon the basis of a free Parliament, and of an electoral body 
which, though purely Protestant, would comprise the great pre- 
ponderance of Irish property, intelligence, and energy. To such 
politicians recent events were very displeasing, and it is remark- 
able that Sir Edward JSTewenham, who had been one of the 
warmest supporters of Flood, and one of the most ardent re- 
formers of 1783, was now a conspicuous opponent of the enfran- 
chisement of the Catholics and apparently a very lukewarm 
reformer. Flood had himself just died, but Charlemont, though 
his influence^had greatly dwindled, was ‘still the nominal head 
of the volunteers, and his letters show clearly the alarm and 
disgust with which he perceived the present tendencies of Irish 
politics. To his intimate friend, Halliday, who was a con- 
spicuous reformer and also a conspicuous advocate of the 
Catholics at Belfast, he wrote on the subject with perfect frank- 
ness. ^ The Belfast sentiment,’ he said, ^ is, as you inform me, 
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that a complete reform is necessary, that without it the excellent 
regulations proposed by the Whig Club would be of little avail, 
and that without Catholic assistance such reform may be despaired 
of. I have already mentioned to you,’ he continued, ^ though I 
fear without much avail, the danger which must always attend 
the calling in to our assistance auxiliaries more numerous than 
ourselves ; but how are those dangers increased when an invete- 
rate feud, excited and embittered by reciprocal injuxies, has long 
had possession of the newly confederated parties whose recon- 
cilement is now, after ages of animosity, suddenly and unac- 
countably produced by a recent and unnatural alliance. Com- 
plete your plans, and Ireland must become a Catholic counti'y, 
but whether our mastei's will be as we are, may be matter of 
doubt, especially as tolei-ation is certainly not the ruling pi-in- 
ciple of their religion, and as interest may possibly connect itself 
with pidnciple to produce a contrary efiect. There is no arguing 
from analogy between Ireland and any other country upon the 
globe, not only on account of the disparity of numbers, but also 
on. account of those never-to-be-forgotten claims, which the 
slightest insight into human nature is sufficient to convince us 
will one day or other be made by those who have power to 
support them. . . . The bare idea that such claims may be 
made will at once put a stop to all money intercourse with 
England, and indeed with every other country, a circumstance 
which must, I think, be fatal to commerce. Who would accept 
of a mortgage on an estate held under a title disputed by those 
wdio are possessed of all power? And here I cannot avoid 
declaiung an opinion on which my fears are in a great measure 
grounded, that should the plan now in agitation take place, it 
will necessarily lead to one of two, by me detested, consequences, 
either to separation or to union.’ 

Eui'ther on he recui-s to the same idea in tei'ms which are 
very remarkable. The prediction tlia,t the Goverhment were 
about to bid high for the support of the Catholics, seems to 
him exceedingly improbable- ^ Ixideed it is hardly possible that 
they should comply with demands so very extraordinarj?', and 
in which the interests of botli countides are so deeply involved? 
unless it should be with the sinister view of finally compelling 
the Protestants of Ireland to call for a union, an object they 
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have undoubtedly much at heart, and which they may reason- 
ably think in a short course of time attainable by these means, 
though certainly by none other.^ ^ 

The views of Oharlemont, however, were only held by a 
small minority of reformers. The great majority, both of those 
who with Grattan wished political power to rest chiefly in the 
hands of the possessors of landed property, and of those who, 
like the United Irishmen, would have established a purely 
democratic constitution, were now the advocates of the Catholics. 
They maintained that no reform could be adequate, which left 
the great majority of the people incapacitated on account of 
their religion ; that no reform was probable, or perhaps possible, 
unless the Catholics united with the Protestants in demandincr 

o 

it. The English Government, on the other hand, were strongly- 
opposed to any measure of parliamentary reform which might de- 
stroy or impair their absolute control over the Irish Legislature, 
and to maintain this authority unbroken was now the main object 
of their Irish policy. They had, however, no hostility to the 
Catholics, and were quite willing to give them votes in the 
counties, if by such a measure they could dissolve an alliance' 
which was exceedingly dangerous to English ascendency, and 
prevent the spread of revolution and disloyalty. But the Irish 
Government was fully resolved, if possible, to perpetuate without 
change the whole existing system of monopoly and abuses. They 
were determined to resist all forms of parliamentary reform, all ' 
reduction of the patronage- of the Crown, all attempts to give 
the Catholics a share of political power. Provided the usual 
bargains of peerages and pensions were duly made, they still 
believed that such a policy could be maintained, and when 
Parliament was prorogued on April 18, 1792, the country 
appeared to Westmorland essentially quiet, and the Protestant 
ascendency completely secure. A peerage must be granted to 
the wife of Sir Henry Cavendish, who, on the promise of a 
recommendation, had, together with three members who were 
dependent on him, abandoned the Ponsonby connection in 1791. 
Another must be given to Mr. Harman, with a remainder to Sir 
L. Parsons, and in this way a very formidable debater might 
be muzzled or conciliated. Lord Shannon, who was now sepa- 
‘ Ohaxlemont to Halliday, Deo. 13, 1791. Olwrle^nont Papers. 
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rated from the Government, thougli he was ^ a very lukewarm 
patriot ’ and very hostile to the Catholics, must be attached, and 
by these means all serious difficulties would be removed.^ 

The Lord-Lieutenant, however, soon learnt that he had 
miscalculated the energy of the movement. His letters during 
the remainder of the year are extremely curious, but they must 
be read with the same reservations as the letters from which I 
have already quoted. They were written by a strong opponent of 
the policy of Catholic enfranchisement, by a governor who was 
surrounded by, and derived his chief information from, men who 
were at the head of the anti-Catholic party, and who desired 
above all things to obtain a decisive English declaration in its 
favour. 

The proposed Catholic convention he thought especially 
serious. It was intended, among other objects, to intimidate 
their own gentry and clergy, '^as their clergy, and the Pope 
himself, are very much intimidated by the agitations of these 
foctious democrats.’ The design, he said, was to elect a National 
Assembly, and such an assembly would be very alarming on 
religious, but still more on political, grounds. Is it to be 
supposed that the Catholic Committee, when reinforced by 
delegates from the whole country, ^ would ever give way to so 
aristocratic a Parliament as the present Irish House of Commons ? 
Every acquisition made through their application, or rather 
•intimidation, would increase their power and influence with 
their electors, and would eventually produce a total reform of 
the present Parliament, and how England is to maintain its 
manageinent of an Irish National Assembly is beyond my ability 
to conjecture.’ It was ^ a deep-laid scheme, not only against 
the religious establishment . . . but against the political frame 
of the Irish Government, which England has, with very little 
variation and exception, managed to her own purpose.’ ^ West- 
Tuorland painted in the strongest colours the Protestant ferment 
which was shown during the summer by the resolutions of the 
grand juries and of the county meetings, but he did not inform 
the Government of the great part which men connected with his 
Administration took in producing it, nor does he appear to have 

' Westmorland to Pitt, April ® Westmorland to Dundas, June 7, 
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adequately described the amount of public support which the 
Catholic Committee found. The general condemnation of the 
sixty-eight seceders by their co-religionists, proved that while 
the old leaders of the Catholics were still exceedingly conserva- 
tive, they had lost their power of guiding and restrainiiig. It 
had been the policy of the penal laws to reduce as much as 
possible the numbers and influence of the Catholic landlords, 
and the unexpected bat very natural consequence was, that the 
leadership of the Catholic body was passing into other and 
much less trustworthy hands. The powerful Catholics,’ wrote 
Westmorland, ^ however they may wish, as all men do, to get 
rid of disabilities, would be very sorry to do anything offensive 
to Government ; if they could get rid of violent democrats 
that manage their concerns, they would be very desirous to be 
quiet.’ ^ 

There were, however, no means of preventing the conveution. 
The legal opinions in its favour published by the Committee 
were unanswered, and Westmorland was obliged reluctantly to 
confess that, if it confined itself to petitioning, ho know no 
existing law by which it could be suppressed. Grand juries 
and public meetings might protest, but they could do little 
more, and the moral eflect of their protests was destroyed by 
tlie attitude of the Belfast dissenters, and by the great Catholic 
meetings which now became common. In Dublin several 
thousand Catholics were addressed by Keogh, McNovin, and* 
others, and a counter-manifesto was drawn up by Cmuiet in 
reply to the manifesto of the Corporation.^ The opposition of 
the bishops to the meeting of the convention was at first Very 
decided, but the Catholic Committee at last succeeded in obtain- 
ing the co-operation of some of them and the neutrality of the 
rest.3 In October twenty-two counties, and most of the cities, 
had already elected delegates accoi’ding to the prescribed form, 
and the other counties in a more irregular way, and instructed 
them to maintain a guarded language, but to petition for ^ the 
elective franchise and trial by jury.’ ‘ The committee,’ wrote 
Westmorland, ‘ are attempting, and have to a certain degree 


^ Westmorland to Pitt, Oct. 16, 
1792. 
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gained, a power over the people , . . and if the convention 
should meet, will probably have such influence and authority as 
will be quite incompatible with the existence of any other 
Government.* ^ ‘ The general Catholic Committee,’ he wrote a 

month later, ^ have already exercised most of the functions of a 
Government. They have levied contributions ; they have issued 
orders for the preservation of the peace — a circumstance pei-haps 
more dangerous than if they could direct a breach of it — they 
maintain the cause of individuals accused of public crimes; 
their mandates are considered by the lower classes as laws; 
their correspondences and communications with different parts 
of the kingdom are rapid, and carried on, not by the post, but 
by secret channels and agents. If their general Committee have 
acquired this degree of power, what may not be apprehended 
from the power of the convention?’ Among the lower classes 
vague, wild hopes were rapidly spreading. They have been 
told that the elective franchise will put an end to rents and 
tithes and taxes, and there was an evident change in their 
demeanour towards Protestants. There were alarming rumours 
of the purchase of arms, but, except in one or two counties, 
Westniorland did not believe them to be founded, and a 
thousand wild stories of conspiracies and intended massacres 
were floating through the country. Imprudent words, such 
as, ‘We have been down long enough, It will be our turn 
Tioxt,’ ‘ We shall not pay tithes after Christmas,’ have been re- 
peated and re-echoed through eveiy part of the kingdom. At 
the same time the Lord-Lieutenant adds that, though the lower 
ordei'S of Catholics were often riotous, disorderly, and impatient 
of regular law, he had not heard of any symptoms of disaffection 
to their landlords.^ 

The evil, he thought, came chiefly from England, and it was 
in tlie power of England to arrest it. ‘ The prese-nt agitation 
and impertinence of the Catholic body is -a general impression 
. . . that England wished the Catholics to have further in- 
dulgence, was iridifierent who was uppermost in Ireland, and 
would not take any part in any^dispute that might arise ; and I 
am very much inclined to believe that if they could once under- 

* WostmorlandtoPittf, Oct.20,1792. 18; Westmorland to Pitt, Oct. 20, 

* VVestmurlund to Dundas, Nov. 1792. 
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stand that English Government was resolved to support the 
Protestant Parliament and establishment^ the serious part of this 
agitation would end.’ ^ Before Eichard Burke came over there 
was no violence amongst the Catholics, and even now a clear 
intimation of the English sentiments may quiet the country.^ 
He had consulted with his confidential servants, and reports 
that ^hardly anyone thinks the state of the country requires the 
immediate calling of the Parliament. They seem agreed in re- 
sistance, and in the cry that if England would but KSpeak out 
that she would support the Parliament, the alarming part of the 
agitation would be at an end.’ ^ Fitzgibbon especially, S5Vul 
tliat Government ^should not yield anything at present,’ that 
‘British Government should speak out plainly their detennina- 
tion ’ to that effect, that this declaration must be inserted in tlie 
next speech from the throne, and that no conciliatory language 
towards Catholics should be used. If this course was taken, the 
Chancellor and the other confidential servants were agreed that 
there was nothing to be feared."^ 

The Irish Government did not believe that there was any 
serious danger of rebellion from Catholics, and they wore for a 
long time completely sceptical about the possibility of union 
between Catholics and Dissenters.- ‘The greater part of the 
country,’ wrote Hobart in November, ‘ is jperfectly quiet.’ ‘ Mr. 
Keogh and a particular set of the Catholics openly profess tlieir 
approbation of the levelling system, and exult in the success of 
the Erench arms. These men industriously proclaim a junction 
between the Catholics and the Presbyterians, a junction, how- 
ever, which only exists between themselves individually and 
the Dublin and northern republicans, and undoubtedly docs not 
include either the body of the Presbyterians or Catholics.’^ 
‘Except a few, troublesome spirits in Dublin, perhaps a maiorlty 
at Belfast,’ writes Westmorland, ‘the Protestants universally 
consider the admission of Catholics to political power as dan- 
gerous to their property, and as the annihilation of their 
establishment. ... I do not think that levelling principles 

» Westmorland to Pitt, Oct. 20, » Westmorland to Pitt, Nov. 2-1, 

1792. 1792. 

Hobart to Barnard; Westmor- * Westmorland to Dmidas, Nov. 
land to Pitt, Oct. 20, Nov. 3, 19, 18, 1792. 

1792. Hobart to Nei")ean, Nov. 15. 
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have yet spread to any dangerous extent.’ ' am convinced 
tlie Catholics have made no preparation for insurrection, nor 
have it at present in contemplation, nor any material connection 
with the great body of Dissenters.’ ^ ‘ There is certainly a dis- 
like between Protestant and papist every day increasing.’ ® ^ It 

is very extraordinary, but I believe the two sects of Irish hate 
and fear each other as much as they did one hundred years 
ago.’ ^ A revival of volunteering was much spoken of, and it 
caused the Lord-Lieutenant much anxiety, but he at first 
believed that it was mainly a Protestant movement against the 
Catholics.® Belfast, he says, is republican, but so it has been 
over since the American War, and the republicans ^ are far from 
agreed respecting Catholic emancipation,’ and many of them 
are most bigoted Protestants.® In parts of the counties of 
Down, Armagh, and Louth, the riots between the Defenders and 
Peep-o’-Day Boys were constantly raging. ‘.The lower ranks 
there have that inveteracy, that they are almost in a state of 
open war.’ ^ 

Prom an English point of view the divisions and ferment in 
Ireland appeared not altogether an evil. It had always been a 
leading English object to induce the Irish Parliament to support 
as large an army as possible, and the present time seemed well 
fitted for carrying out this object. ‘ The augmentation of the 
army is a point that I believe, if the agitation continues, would 
meet with the universal approbation of the Protestants . . . and I 
am convinced they would be equally ready to incur any expense 
that may be rendered necessary.’ ® Another remark, which is 
certainly not less significant, occui’s in a later letter : ‘ The Pro- 
testants frequently declare they will have a union rather than 
give the franchise to the Catholics ; the Catholics that they will 
have a union rather than submit to their present state of de- 
gradation. It is worth turning in your mind how the violence of 
both parties might bo turned on this occasion to the advantage 
of England.’ ® 


* Westmorland to Dundas, Nov. 

18, 1793. 

Westmorland to Pitt, Nov, 19, 

1792. 

a Ibid. Oct. 20, 1792. 

* Westmorland to Dundas, Sept. 

19. 


• Westmorland to Pitt, Nov. 3, 
1792. 

« Ibid. 

» Ibid. Nov. 24, 1792. 

* Ibid. Oct. 20, 1792. 

® Ibid. Nov. 24, 1792. 
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On tlie whole, up to the close of November the situation, 
though anxious, did not appear to the Lord-Lieutenant seriously 
alarming. ‘ If some pains are not taken to prevent it,’ he wrote, 

‘ there will be a very general spirit of volunteering with the Pro- 
testants . . . owing to the opinion I have so often told you, 
that the British Government means to desert them. Every 
intelligence that reaches me respecting the Catholics bears the 
most pacific appearance. . . . The mind of the people is cer- 
tainly very much heated by political discussions, and therefore 
one cannot foretell what may occur out of fortuitous circtiui- 
stances, but no one fact has yet reached me, that manifested any 
plan for insurrection from the Catholics. The regular formation of 
a government, and correspondence with one anotlier, seems to bo 
more alarming and more difficult to counteract.’ ^ Koports were 
persistently sent from England to the effect that arms had been 
largely imported into Ireland, but these reports after very care- 
ful investigation appeared either greatly exaggerated or wliolly 
false. The real disaffection was confined to a few, thougli there 
was agitation and alarm over a great area. There had been 
serious riots at Cork and Bandon on account of the liigh pi-ico 
of provisions, and for some days the neighbouring country 
was ravaged by the mob. ^ The lovers of mischief have cir- 
culated stories that the troops were unwilling to act, but on 
every occasion they manifested the greatest alacrity.’ ^ I hope,’ 
continues the Lord-Lieutenant, ‘the pretence of famine w^ill not 
set the country people into a flame. The common conse(|uenco 
of political discussions is to make them dissatisfied with their 
situation, and to these discussions may probably be in somo 
measure attributed the corn riots in Cork.’ ® 

Westmorland now agreed that it would bo good policy for 
the Protestants to hold out to the Catholics liopes of i'uluro 
-indulgence, but that the Government should avoid distinctly 
pledging itself. He promised, as far as he dared, to suggest 
this at a meeting of the confidential supporters of the Govern- 
ment which was about to take place, ‘ but so rooted and universal 
is the sentiment, that admission of the Roman Catholics to poli- 
tical power must overturn the property as well as political 
importance of the Protestant possessors,’ that he almost despairs 
' Westmorland to Pitt, Nov. 24, 1792. a 28. 
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of success. ‘ Tlie affairs of the Contiiient have strangely altered 
this question, but so far they appear to have only strengthened 
the Protestant determination to resist,’ ^ 

Though nearly a century has passed since they were written, 
some of the following remarks appear to me to have much more 
than a simply historic interest. ^ I think Great Britain still may 
easily manage the Protestants, and the Protestants the Catholics; 
but this to me is clear, that you cannot support your Government 
without the confidence of the Protestants; I don’t mean as the 
Catholics would say, the parliamentary monopolists, but I mean 
the upper class of the country, and that by whatever moans you 
lose that, your command over the country is at an end.’ ^ ^ It 

must always be in our recollection that the Protestants hold by 
Great Britain everything most dear to them, their religion; tlieir 
pre-eminence, their property, their political power. And surely 
it is fortunate, whilst levelling doctrines are afloat, to have so 
large, a portion of subjects, including the Parliament, tlio 
inagisfcracy and almost all the landed property, attached to 
British connection and to the British Constitution, and pledged 
against innovation by their peculiar situation. In consequenco 
of the Roman Catliolic agitation and claims, if the hour is not 
come, it may not be far distant, when you must decide, I fear, 
whether you will incline to the Protestant or the Catholic, and 
if such a necessity should arise, it cannot be doubted for a 
moment that you must take part with the Protestants. Tim 
success of Roman Catholic objects must end shortly in the 
fibolition of all religious distinctions, and in a union of theses 
distinctions, which could only be acquiesced in by England upon 
a well-grounded persuasion that the connection of the Empire 
would bo more insured by it, and that Ireland would then bo 
more easily managed by English Government tlian by preserving 
the Protestants in their present situation. If such a union 
were once formed, and if the Protestants, after being forced 
into submission to it, should contrary to their expectations find 
themselves secure of their possessions without British protec^- 
tion, is it not to bo feared they might run into the present 
Statemaking mania of tlio world, and form a Government more 
to the taste and wishes of the people than their present aristo- 
* Westmorland to Pitt, Nov. 24, 1702. Tbid. Nov. 10. 
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cratical Constitution ? . , . You must at IcMt expect resent- 
ment from tlie Protestants, and gratitude from so loose a body 
as tbe Catholics could not much be relied on.’ Even if the 
Government were to yield what was now demanded they ‘ would 
not put an end to the grievance of monopoly, whilst 8,000,000 
of people were only to have a small share in the election of 
64 members, and 236 were to bo returned by a few Protestants.’ 
Nor should it be forgotten that the Catholics themselves were 
by no means unanimous. ‘The Eoman Catholic gentry of 
property, and the higher classes of their clergy, are averse to this 
violence and the levelling system connected with it, and how- 
ever anxious for the points in question, they would wish to cai-v 
them by peaceable application, and without offence to Govern- 
ment; l 3 ut the violent attacks and threats of the democratic 
leaders of the Catholics have forced the clergy into a co-opera- 
tion with their plan, and the gentry into an acquiescence.’ ^ 

Since Pitt had intimated that a legislative union was in 
contemidation, the notion was evidently much in the mind of 
the Lord-Lieutenant, and the following curious passage shows 
his wishes and calculations, and especially his strong sons© that 
the measure was only possible if the political division between 
the two religions in Ireland continued. ‘ A union,’ ho writes, 
‘is certainly at present not looked to or talked of with dis- 
approbation by the leading people; if the Protestants should 
get over their Catholic prejudices, adieu to tliafc euro for this 
country ; however, I do not think that very likely. I have never 
formed any scheme in my own mind or had any notion from 
you of the sort of proportion that miglit bo feasiUe in legisla- 
tive [.«c], or internal or external taxes. Tell mo loosely wlnUi 
you think ; I may bfe quietly able to sound the ground a little. 
The great men dread very much the ruin of themselves and the 
Establishment in the present agitations, and would therefore not 
he impracticable. The Catholics would probably not be averse 
to what put them on the line with the Protestants and opened 
to them the State ; but the city of Dublin would be outrageous, 
and that description of politician who can cabal and job here, 
but who would either not reach or he lost in the magnitude of 
the Court of London. Would you not find great difficulty on 
‘ ■Westmorland to Dundas, Nov. 18, 1792. 
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your side the water ? The admission of the Irish members to 
the House of Commons must throw considerable weight to the 
Crown, a very fortunate thing, but would be much argued upon, 
besides the commercial difficulties we should have to encounter. 
The subject is full of difficulties, and the most requisite of all 
is not to let such an idea be suspected, for if it took a wrong 
turn one cannot tell what mischief it might produce. As it is 
generally considered here that this Catholic agitation is of 
English making, the Irish have imagined that English Govern- 
ment would not have raised such a flame but to serve their 
own purposes. . . . Such is the agitation and alarm at present 
that it is not possible to say what current the popular opinion 
may take. I should, I own, be very proud if I should be the 
manager in such a successful business. Waiting, however, for 
accidents, and making the most of them, we must for the pre- 
sent get over our present crisis.’ ^ 

I cannot find any evidence that Pitt responded to these 
speculations. He was evidently anxious and disquieted, but 
also perplexed about the course which Irish politics were 
taking. He expressed much alarm at the prospect of the 
Catholic Convention, but did little more than throw out sugges- 
tions for the consideration of the Irish Government. Might it 
not be wise to prohibit the import of arms into Ireland ; to dis- 
arm the papists 5 to call Parliament together and propose to it 
an augmentation of the forces ? ‘ Whatever opinions may have 

been entertained by any of us here, as to the propriety of en- 
deavouring to keep the Catholics quiet by prospect of further 
and gradual concession, we have never entertained a doubt of 
the necessity of showing a firm determination to resist eveiy 
attempt to carry their point by force or intimidation. There 
seems but too much reason to fear that such is their present 
design, and indeed the unexpected turn of affairs in France is 
but too likely to give encouragement to the lovers of disorder in 
every part of the world.’ It is ‘ an object of the most serious 
importance not to let Protestant volunteering on any pretence 
gain ground. Whatever may be its object or effect in the 
present moment, it must in the end be destructive to the 
authority of regular government.’ Pitt complains that he has 
* Westmorland to Pitt, Nov. 28, 1792, 
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not sufficient local knowledge to jnclge the question, but lie 
approves of a suggestion of Westmorland that the creation 
of a militia might be the best way of chocking tlio spirit of 
volunteering, and at the sain© time maintaining the peace of the 
country.^ 

Some doubts appear to have been again expressed about the 
willingness of the English Parliament to vote men and money 
to support the Irish Protestants, if tliOvSe wore confronted by a 
rebellion because they refused to give votes to tlic Catholics. 
Hobart wrote that England had no right to hesit‘.ate for a 
moment : ^ If the question now at issue was on the passing of a 
new law, it would undoubtedly be for the consideration of Ins 
Majesty’s confidential servants whether to advise his Majesty to 
withhold or give liis consent. But as the CJiso now stands the 
Irish Parliament are on the defensive, and have an unqvu?st;i,onal)le 
right to call on his Majesty to assist them in supporting the 
Protestant Establishment.’ The complete legisluitivo iiulepen" 
clence of the Irish Parliament had been fully acknowledged in 
1782 and 1783, and it was therefore entirely inadinissU)le that 
the question of suffrage in Ireland should bo discussed in the 
English Parliament. On all the many occiusioiis in whieli 
English policy had involved the Empire in war, tlio Irish 
Parliament had loyally assisted England, and if fi)r the (irst 
time since the Revolution an armed struggle broke out in 
Ireland, England must recognise a corresponding obligation. 
‘The inseparable annexation of the crowns of Croat Brlluhi 
and Ireland so connects the two countries, that tlie enemies (jf 
the one must ever be considered th.o enemies of tlu'. oilier. In 
the late Spanish business, wlitm Iiis Majt‘sty wais likely to be 
involved in war, the Irisli Parliament cheerfully came ibrwaj'd 
to support the common cause. No imjuiry was made into the 
policy of the war, or into tho interest Irehuul miglit Iiavti in the 
object of dispute. Although it was well known it origimUed 
in a question of trade to a territory from tlie coinmerco ut 
which Ireland was precluded by a British la-w, there wtis no 
abstract reasoning on the subject. The broad princaplo of sup- 
porting his Majesty against those wliom lie had ihouglit lit. to 
declare to be his enemies was admitted and a,(,‘tcd upon in 
^ Pitt to Westmorland, Oct. 11, Kov. IS, ITUS. 
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Ireland. The difference upon the present question as it bears 
upon Great Britain appears to be whether those who enter into 
rebellion against his Majesty are less the enemies of the Empire, 
t1ia.n those who dispute a territory on the north-west coast of 
America.’ It is of course open to the English Ministers to ask 
their friends in Ireland to support their views, but Hobart, , 
knowing the opinions of that class of Irish politicians, was con- 
vinced that it would be useless for them to do so. ‘ I can 
assure you that an attempt to carry the franchise for the 
Catholics under the present circumstances would be perfectly 
nugatory.’ * 

French affairs were now beginning to influence Irish politics 
as powerfully as American affairs had done ten years before. 
The passionate enthusiasm which the principles of the Revolu- 
tion had produced among large classes, rose higher and higher 
when it became evident that almost all Europe was likely to be 
involved in the struggle. The insulting manifesto of the Duke 
of Brunswick, the invasion of French territory and the capture 
of Verdun, were speedily followed by the check of the Prussians 
at Valmy, and by the ignominious retreat of the allied army 
across the Rhino. French soldiers entered Worms, Mentz, and 
Frankfort : Savoy and Nice were annexed. Royalty in France 
was abolished, and the triumphant Republic held out the pro- 
mise of support and brotherhood to every suffering nationality 
in Europe. In November, the great victory of Jemmapes 
placed Austrian Flanders at its feet ; and before the year 
had closed, the French power extended to the frontier of 
Holland. England was now rapidly arming, and it was be- 
coming more and more evident that she would soon be drawn 
into the war. 

The effects of these events in Ireland were soon felt. The 
now spirit of volunteering which the Lord-Lieutenant had de- 
plored, and which he still ascribed chiefly to the Protestant 
dread of the Catholics, continued to increase, and it was evident 
that it was assuming a republican form. In July, a great 
meeting of the volunteers and inhabitants of Belfast, numbering 
about six thousand, voted unanimously an address to the French 
nation congratulating them on the capture of the Bastille, and 
‘ Hobart to Nepean, Nov. 13, 1792. 
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also an address in fiivour of the Catholic claims, and it was 
observed that some of the most popular Dissenting ministers 
of the district spoke strongly in their favourd In Dublin a 
new military association was formed, modelled after the. French 
National Guards and openly avowing republican principles. 
Napper Tandy, Hamilton, Oliver Bond, and Henry Jackson, 
appear to have been the chief organisei’s. They adopted as 
their emblem the harp without a crown, surmounted with the 
cap of liberty. It was intended to form three battalions, and it 
was reported that they were to bind themselves not to lay down 
their arms till they had obtained the privileges desired by the 
Catholics and a reform of Parliament, and that similar battalions 
were to be formed at Belfast and Derry.'-^ 

Hobart had written to England in September, requesting 
that all information that could be discovered about the relations 
of Ireland with Prance should be sent to him, ^ for although,’ he 
said, ^ I am not at all apprehensive of real danger, it is perfectly 
certain that there are at present a number of persons indus- 
triously employed in endeavouring to create confusion.’® He 
mentioned that he had discovered that Broughall, an active 
agitator in the Catholic Committee, was in correspondence with 
Condorcet,. though he had not as yet found anything political in 
his letters.'^ It appears certain, however, that some political 
correspondence had for some time been going on between dis- 
affected Irishmen and French agents. The mission of Bancroft 
in 1789 does not appear to have led to much result. In 
October 1790, before the agitations which have been described 
began, a long despatch, which was probably from his pen, was 
sent to the French Foreign Office. It opens with a full descrip- 
tion of a dispute about the election of a Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
which had arisen between the Corporation aud the Government, 
and which has now lost all interest, and the writer then pro- 
ceeded to give a vivid, though probably not perfectly accurate, 
description of the state of the country. Eeligious hatred, he 
says, has gone down. Jacobitism is forgotten. Time has in- 

1 Wolfe Tone’s Memoirs, i. 68, 69. blue \inifonn of the Whig Club, bore 

* Hobart to Nepean, Nov. 30 ; the harp surmounted by the crown, 
Westmorland to Dundas, Dec. 5, 1792 ; Grattan’s Life, iv. 71. 

McNevin’s Pieces of Irish Mstory, * Hobart to Nepean, Sept. 7, 1792, 

p. 35. The buttons on the buff and * Ibid. Oct. 20. 
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sensibly effaced tlie memory of old injuries. The oppressed 
majority of the nation have begun to breathe anew, and 
regard with gratitude a restoration of some of the rights of 
Nature. ‘A few years more, and the Irish may form a 
nation, which they have not been for six hundred years.’ 

Irish parties, the writer continued, are now quite unlike the 
old ones. They no longer grow out of civil war, violence, and 
proscription, but have assumed much of the character of parties 
in England. Corrupt men who think themselves neglected, and 
a few genuine patriots oppose the Government. The mass of the 
people, sunk in poverty and ignorance, have no more political 
influence than in Poland. The middle class are very few. 
Commerce has so little weight that there is not a single 
merchant in Parliament. The landlord class is the only one 
that is powerful. 

Prom this positio-n, says the writer, it is easy to forecast 
tho reforms that may be expected. Everything that tends 
to increase the influence of the Legislature will be supported 
from all sides, but little or nothing will be done to improve 
the condition of the poor, to throw a larger portion of 
taxation on land, to purify the representative system, or to 
diminish the number of useless places. Ireland had lost her 
great opportunity when the Convention of 1783, ^a respectable 
and well-intentioned body, failed because it was not supported 
by some powerful men. Its failure has thrown a certain 
ridicule on Irish democracy, and it may be long before it is 
repaired.’ ^ 

In about two years, however, the aspect of Irish politics and 
tho opinions of French observers had gi^eatly changed. In 
Dccomber 1792, a French agent represented that under the 
guidance of six or seven daring conspirators an Irish revolution 
was rapidly preparing, and that France might find it a powerful 
auxiliary in tho impending struggle.^ From this time Irish 
aflairs assume some prominence in the secret archives of France, 
and an agent named Ooquebert, who was established as consul 

* See an unsigned memorial from ® See an unsigned memorial from 
Dublin, Oct. 27,' 17i)0, ‘On the Af- London, Dec. 1, 1792, and two letters 
fairs of Ireland,’ and also a letter from the Minister at Paris, Dec. 9, 18, 
cl; Lunorne, July 27, 1790, French 1792, French Foreign Office. 

Foreign Office. 
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at, Dublin, seems to have been in close connection witli some of 
tbe leaders of the United Irislimen.^ 

Oliarlemont complained bitterly that the volunteers were no 
longer wliat they had been ; that the ‘ silly and useless affecta- 
tion ^ of French names and appellations and emblems which had 
grown up among them had ^ brought shame upon the institu- 
tion/ and that, though he was still their nominal general, they 
had not for some years past in a single instance either asked or 
taken his advice, ‘ No Egyptian hierophant,’ he said, ‘ could 
have, invented a hieroglyphic more aptly significant of a Eepublic 
than the taking the crown from the harp and replacing it by a 
cap of liberty.’ It had been the custom of the volunteers since 
their foundation to parade annually round the statue of King 
William III. on November 4, the anniversary of their institution, 
but this ceremony they now refused to perform.^ In the follow- 
ing month the United Irishmen issued an address to the volun- 
teers, calling on them to resume their arms and urging the 
necessity of a parliamenta,ry reform ; and some of the Dublin 
corps voted thanks to them for their address.® Rowan, Napper 
Tandy, Keogh, and Oliver Bond were the leading spirits in this 
new movement, and the United Irishmen, though chiefly directed 
by Protestants, now contained a considerable minority of Catholics 
amcmg their members. ^The great danger,’ wrote the Lord- 
Lieutenant, ‘ is from the North, where certainly the volunteer- 
ing spirit, from the dislike to the Catholics, has gained ground, 
and if that dislike should be done away ... as they have fallen 
into the guidance of the middling rank of people, their republican 
principles may lead to every possible mischief.’ ^ Some corps 
have already expressed their determination to force a reform of 
Parliament.’ * French events occupied the foremost place in the 
newspapers ; French victories were received by many with un- 
concealed delight, and there were some small attempts at illu- 
* minations and other demonstrations in the streets. 

Grattan, like the other leaders of the old reform party in 

' See a memorial written by him, as Eeb. 1791. 

Dec. 18, 1792. It appears from one ® Charlemont to Halliday, Feb. 20, 
of the supplemental volumes in the 1793. Charlemont Pajpers. 

French Foreign Office (1773-1791) ® McNevin, p. 36. 

that Coquebert was in Dublin and ^ Westmorland to Dundas, Dec, 

occupied with Irish politics as early 11, 1792. 
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I^arliament, was extremely anxious that the questions of reform 
and Catholic emancipation should be dissociated from disloyal 
and republican principles. He strongly censured the conduct 
of the new national guard in adopting republican emblems, 
declaring that though he wished the Ministers of the Crown 
changed, the Crown itself was very essential to the prosperity of 
Ireland. He was decidedly in favour of the Catholic Convention, 
but his advice to the Catholics was beyond all things to avoid 
^ republican principles and French politics,’ and he warned them 
that men connected with the Irish Government were represent- 
ing them as in a state of rebellion probably in order to induce 
the English to assist in crushing them.^ He refused to join the 
United Irishmen, but as the Whig Club had declined to commit 
itself to the two measures which he now deemed imperatively 
necessary, a new association called the ^ Friends of the Constitu- 
tion ’was formed in December 1792, under the presidence of 
the Duke of Leinster. It was probably imitated from the society 
of The Friends of the People,’ which had been established a 
few months earlier in England by Sheridan and Grey, and it 
was intended to promote in every way Catholic emancipation 
and parliamentary reform, while resisting all republican innova- 
tions.^ Grattan saw clearly that the ties of influence that bound 
the Catholics to their gentry were severely strained, and he feq^red 
greatly that the Government policy would give a confirmed as- 
cendency to new and dangerous influences, which might one day 
precipitate the Catholic body into a career of rebellion. 

The danger was indeed obvious. On the one side the Catholics 
found the Irish Government surrounded and supported by the 
men who were the most vehement and the most powerful oppo- 
nents of their enfranchisement. Fitzgibbon, the Beresfords, the 
Elys, the great body of the large borough owners who were the 
pillars of the oligarchical system in Ireland, contended that the 
Catholics should be absolutely excluded from all share of poli- 
tical power. They had steadily exerted their influence against 
them both in the Parliament, in the Privy Council, and in the 
country. Men connected with or trusted by the Government 
had originated or stimulated the recent movement of the grand 
juries and county meetings, which had done so much to revive 
^ Grattan’s UJc, iv. 73, 71. « Ibid. 120, X27. 
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tlie smouldering embers of religious animosity. Nor did it 
appear probable that tbeir sentiments would change, for they 
believed, and justly believed, that the continued subjection of 
the Catholics was essential to the maintenance of their political 
monopoly. On the other hand a party supported by a great 
part of the Dissenters of the North were labouring in the first 
place to abolish that oligarchical monopoly and to replace it by 
a democratic representation entirely irrespective of religious dis- 
tinctions, and in the next place to abolish the system of tithes, 
which was the greatest practical grievance, both of the poorer 
Catholics and of the Presbyterians. And this party was now 
offering its alliance to the Catholics. 

Some steps of approximation soon tooh place. Simon 
Butler, the chairman of the United Irishmen, drew up and pub- 
lished by the direction of the society a digest of the popery laws 
in Ireland, which exercised a powerful influence on opinion by its ' 
clear statement of the number and magnitude of the disabilities 
under which, at least by the letter of the law, the Catholics still 
laboured. The United Irishmen gladly admitted Catholics 
among their members, and in many addresses to the people they 
steadily advocated their complete emancipation. Keogh, who 
was the ablest of the new Catholic leaders, was a regular atten- 
dant at the meetings of the United Irishmen, and in the spring 
of 1792 Wolfe Tone, the founder of the United Irishmen, and 
one of the most active republicans in Ireland, became paid 
secretary of the Catholic Committee in the place of Eichard 
Burke. He owed his appointment to the brilliant pamphlet 
which he had published in the previous September, and ho has 
recorded the interesting fact that when that pamphlet was 
published he did not reckon a single Catholic among his 
acquaintances,^ 

On the Presbyterian side the tendency towards Catholic 
alliance was very marked. It was shown not only by the 
growing power of the United Irishmen and by many successive 
demonstrations at Belfast, but also by the significant fact that 
a large number of the most popular Presbyterian ministers 
were active members of the new party. At the same time it 
is no doubt true, that the primary object of the Presbyterians 
I Tone’s Momoirs, i, 52. 
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was not Catholic emancipation bnt parliamentary reform ; that 
they had in general very little natural sympathy with Catholics ; 
that their true and governing motive was the conviction that 
the existing system of oligarchical and English ascendency 
could only he destroyed and the Constitution of Ireland esta- 
blished by a cordial union of the whole Irish people. Though 
written with directly opposite aims and wishes, the confidential 
letters of Lord Westmorland agree curiously with the writings 
of Wolfe Tone and the other leading United Irishmen in their 
judgment of the situation. They both contended that a cordial 
union between the different religious sects in Ireland, and the 
introduction of Catholics into political life, would inevitably 
lead to a reform of Parliament, which would destroy at once the 
oligarchical ascendency and the controlling influence of the 
English Executive over the Irish Parliament, and would induce 
Irish statesmen to regulate their policy mainly by the public 
opinion of their own country. It was the Belfast doctrine that 
the English Government desired to keep the people divided in 
order to govern them, and that to put an end to this division 
should be first object of every Irish patriot. 

That this was a predominating, or at least a rapidly grow- 
ing, opinion among Irish reformers apj)ears to me indubital)le, 
though the letters of the Lord-Lieutenant not unnaturally 
magnified the signs of dissension. There were, however, still a 
few reformers, who, like Charlemont, would have severed the 
question of reform from the Catholic question. There were 
occasions in which it was found necessary to exclude the 
Catholic question from resolutions, lest it should produce dis- 
sension, and among the lower orders both of the Presbyterians 
and Catholics in Ulster, old religious fanaticisms and animosities 
still blazed fiercely in the conflicts between the Peep-o’-Day Boys 
and the Defenders. There was a curious contrast between the 
members of the Established Church and the Protestant Dis- 
senters in their attitude towards Catholics. Among the former, 
as far as can be now ascertained, purely religious intolerance 
seems to have almost completely died away, and their opposition 
to the Catholic claims was chiefly an opposition of interest 
or monopoly. Among the Presbyterians a strong feeling of 
common interest was producing a Catholic alliance, but re- 
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ligious animosities, tliougli greatly diminislied, were not extinct, 
and it was not impossible to revive them. 

All the best evidence we possess concurs in showing that 
there was as yet no serious disaffection in the Catholic body 
outside a small circle of Dublin shopkeepers. The spirit whieli 
had induced the Catholics to select as their agent and represen- 
tative the only son of the gretitost living opponent of the French 
Kevoliition still survived, and although they now ftdt keenly the 
disabilities that maintained them in the position of a siibji^ct 
find an inferior caste, they had no wish to tlirow themselves 
into opposition to the Govermnont. No class of men luul boon 
more steadily loyal, more essentially conservative in their sym- 
pathies, than the Catholic gentry, and if tlio fiiinl policy of iho 
penal laws had not reduced them to insigniiic^iuice, if they had 
continued to form a largo and impoiiaiit part of the landed in- 
terest of Irelaird at a time when landed propiu'ty still retained 
its natural influence in the State, it is probable that the Govern- 
ment of Ireland would have piwod little more difficult tlian 
that of any other Catholic country. The political im[)ortaiUco 
of a largo class of Catholic landed gentry would no doubt Imve 
been incompatible with the permanent maiiuteim.nc.o for the 
exclusive boneFit of a small fraction of the people of a religious 
establishment supported by tithes, but it would have sup pi it'd 
a, safe guiding influence for tlio Catholic peasantry, and a grt^at; 
element of conservatism and stability in tilie country. But tlie 
articles in the penal code rtigulating the succession of huul, for- 
bidding Catholics to purchase land or to acquire those huig and 
profitable leases which frequently developt'xl into ownership, a,tHl 
offering to the eldest son of a Catholic landlord ovtU’whelniing 
inducem,ents to conform, had immensely aggravated the unfor- 
tunate disposition of property which the contlscatiouB Imd begun ; 
and the recent secession had weakened, though it had not div 
stroyed, the power of the few remaining Catholic gentry ovt'.r 
their people. But like the Catholic prelates those gentry wen^ 
still entirely on the side of loyalty, and a largo portion of the 
seceding body had again been reconciled to the Committee.' 

The general influence of the priesthood appears to have hc'cn 
on the same side. Among its inferior members, it is true, there 
* inowdtm, ii. H87, 
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were grossly ignorant and disreputable characters, who were pro- 
bably often connected with the Whiteboy outrages; and, as we 
shall see in. the course of the narrative, there is some evidence 
that a new and dangerous spirit was beginning to ferment among 
them ; but the priests had not yet become political leaders, and 
as a class they were still essentially conservative. This was the 
opinion repeatedly expressed by the Lord-Lieutenant, and it 
was equally the opinion of Wolfe Tone, who believed that there 
was no probability of drawing them into his cause till they were 
educated at home. It could scarcely, indeed, be doubted how a 
priesthood educated in continental seminaries must have looked 
upon a Ee volution which had burst like a great antichristiaii 
religion upon the world, subverting the ancient order of belief 
and authority, plundering the clergy, destroying the altars, 
turning the greatest Catholic nation in Christendom into an im- 
placable enemy of the Church. The peasantry, sunk in poverty 
and ignorance, had no political interests, and, although they 
neither loved, nor feared, nor respected the law, and could be 
easily combined against tithes, or pasture land, or the enclosure 
of commons, or for the rescue of prisoners, or in resistance to 
hallifl-s or creditors, they had not as yet shown the smallest dis- 
position to rebel against the political order under which they 
lived. Over a great part of Ireland the people were in a higli 
degree turbulent, riotous, and anarchical ; but anarchy is a diffe- 
rent thing from disaffection, though it prepares the soil in which 
disaffection can most rapidly grow. As yet, however, the seed 
had not been sown. On no other hypotliesis can the perfect 
political quiet that prevailed in Oatliolic Ireland during the first 
ninety years of the century — in times when England was in- 
volved in great foreign or internal struggles, and in times when 
Ireland was almost denuded of troops — be reasonably explained. 
Tlie time was soon to come wlion all this would change ; but 
Catliolic disaffection was still a rare and superficial thing, and 
even the violent party appear to have generally aimed only at 
legitimate and moderate reforms, though they were prepared 
to obtain them by revolutionary measures and alliances. 

The election of Oatholie delegates had greatly alarmed the 
Lord-Lieutenant, but before the Convention met he wrote 
that great divisions had become appa,rant: ‘ Keogli, T^yrno, and 
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tlio Committeo [being] for violent procoeclinga, the gentlemen 
and people returned from the country for niodorato, which I dare 
say Messrs. Keogh and Byrne will be obliged to acquiesce in.’ ‘ 
‘Though they are unanimous in the pursuit of tlieir object, 
great divisions prevail amongst them, the delegates from the 
country having apprehensions from the levelling principles of 
the Committee, but particularly Mr. Keogh.’ “ ‘ Be assured,’ ho 

wrote a few days later, ‘ there is no preparation for insurrection 
at present. The United Irishmen are not in force ah present, 
but they are a voiy popular justification for the exertions of 
Government. It may perhaps be thought advisable to attempt 
a militia when we put down the volunteers. . . . Every account 
we get of Catholic deputies mentions th6mo.st pacific intentions, 
but certainly Mr. Keogh, the present leader of tho CJaiholic 
Committee, is the author and manager of the now volunteer 
corps.’ ’ ‘ We must be cautious not to give offonco to tlie old 
volunteers, a very great mvujority of whom are certainly on tho 
present occasion strong supporters of the rrotostant Establish- 
ment. ... I do not believe more than four hundred or fi\'o 
hundred in Dublin are concerned in this business [of the 
National Guard]. Tho Catholic shopkeepers in this, us in every 
other great town, have caught in a degree tho Bh-ench mania,, 
but in equal proportion the Protestants are loyal.’ ^ 

The Catholic Convention met on Doccmbc.r 3, and nearly at 
the same time a despatch arrived from England intiniaf.iiig 
clearly to tho Irish Government that no military assislanco 
could bo expected. ‘The comfortless communic?i.tion which wo 
last received,’ wrote Hobart, ‘ without even a private friimd to 
intimate confidentially upon what ground wo were made so com- 
•plotely independent, has driven us to look at homo for our 
safety, which, if we can effect we may deem ourselves peculia,rly 
fortunate.’ Measures were accordingly taken to form a milifhi, 
which, the Chief Secretary said, was a matter of e.xtrerae dif- 
ficulty owing to the general preference for volunteering. ‘ You 
have much more,’ he added, ‘ at stake in Ireland than you are 
aware of. You are taught to believe that it is a mere question 

* 'Westmorland to Pitt, Nov. 28, » Westmorland to Pitt, Hoc. 1 
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between Catholic and Protestant. I wish it was. ... Be assuredy 
however, that it is of much deeper concern to us all, and that it 
goes to the complete overturning of the Constitution.’ ^ 

All the information that was received of the proceedings of 
the Catholic Convention concurred in representing it as loyal and 
moderate, but it took one step which was naturally very offensive 
to Westmorland, and which clearly showed its sense of the 
hostility of the Castle. It determined to petition the King . 
directly,, and not through the medium of the Irish Government. 
The petition was signed by Dr. Troy and Dr. Moylan on behalf of 
tliemselves and the Catholic prelates and clergy, and by the several 
delegates for the different districts they represented ; and five 
delegates, including Keogh and Byrne, were selected to present 
it to the King. ^ You now probably see,’ wrote Westmorland 
when this step was announced, ‘ the consequence of having so 
long delayed the Garter, which would have prevented such a 
proceeding. The Catholics are persuaded that the English 
Government wish them better than the Irish ; they have brought 
the point to issue. The similar belief has produced an alarm 
and consternation amongst the Protestants, the ill effect of 
which, if not done away, in its vax’ious consequences is beyond 
my expression or even calculation. ... You must contrive to 
satisfy the Roman Catholic delegates that the English and 
Irish Government have the same sentiments, or you must be 
convinced of the impossibility of carrying on the Government. It 
is certainly our business to conciliate the Catholics as much as 
we can without losing the Protestants. ... I am convinced the 
Catliolics do not generally mean, nor are the knot of disaffected 
pfopared for, mischief at present ; and I am equally convinced 
tliat no concession will satisfy the present democratic spirits 
who have the managem.0nt of the Roman Catholics, the present 
frame of the Government existing • but I by no means include 
the general body of the Catholics. The gentry and priesthood 
are much attached to monarchy, but these confounded factions of 
the towns have persuaded them that everything is to be carried 
by intimidation. I mean to try the experiment of the militia. 
If the Protestants, backed by the Government, coma boldly for- 
ward, this levelling system will be of little importance. How- 
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ever, in the present troubled state of the world, it is essential to 
be prepared in force.’ He asks for more troops. ‘ Our conduct/ 
he says, ^for the next month is most critical. . . . However, it 
is unavoidable, and I am satisfied for the present there is no 
danger, whatever the levelling spirit and success of the French 
may hereafter produce.’ ^ 

He now acknowledged that Protestant opinion was by no 
means altogether hostile to the Catholic claims, though he believed 
that this disposition was the result of a mere transitory panic, 
and was evidently anxious that the English Government should 
not embark on a policy of conciliation. ^ The success of the 
French, the probability of England being involved in war or in- 
surrection, and being unable, and what is worse, the suspicion 
that she is unwilling, to assist Ireland, frightens the Protestants. 
The violence of the levellers and republicans has altered in some 
degree the opinions of many on the Catholic question, and they 
begin to feel and express in conversation the necessity of attacli- 
ing the Catholics to the Constitution. I speak of the city only. 
I have no reason to think, and do not believe, this temper has 
spread to the country. If the question of elective franchise was 
to be tried in the temper of this hour^ the Catholics, with the 
assistance of Government, would have many friends ; but I cannot 
say the concession could be carried by any exertion, or that if it 
was forced it would not give such offence to the Protestants as 
would ruin the Government absolutely, and lay it entirely open 
to every popular democratic concession that could be started ; 
in short, that every public man would quit the English attach- 
ment, which they would consider as untenable, and endcjavour to 
acquire strength and favour in the cause of the Irish nation. . . . 
Whether the concession is or is not beneficial to England, need 
not be the question. I rather think not ; should the Protestants 
be much divided on the point we cannot support it, but it is at 
best our business to let them understand that the concession, 
whatever it may be, is their own choice and not any compulsion 
or desertion of ours. I believe the conciliatory temper to be the 
panic of the hour, and that the anti-Oatholic feeling upon the 
least stand being made will return. . . . The Chancellor, 
{Speaker, Parnell, and others, seem, to consider English Govern- 
* Westmorland to Pitt, Dec. 7, 1702. 
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ment ruined in tlie concession. I do not, therefore, recom- 
mend anything different from the tenor of my despatches at 
present. ... If the temper of the country will bear conciliation, 
you shall have timely notice, and if it is thought expedient to do 
anything for the Catholics, let me manage. I can tell what 
can and what cannot be done, and at least whatever is palatable 
should come from the staunch friends of Government. . . . On 
no account give any encouragement or expectation to Keogh or 
the deputies. If anything appears to be obtained by the in- 
fluence of Keogh particularly, the whole Irish Catholics will 
follow him, and be assured he has views of the most alarming 
nature to the present Constitution. . . . You must at all 
events either by yourselves in England or through me express a 
firm determination to support the Constitution, and if I could 
relieve the Protestants from the unfortunate jealousy they have, 
the present panic would cease. . . . Don’t run away with the 
notion of concession being easy or even practicable, but in what- 
ever we do we must conciliate the Protestant mind to England, or 
his Majesty, at least his Government, will not long have power 
in Ireland. I really believe one word from England of support 
of the Constitution against whoever should attempt to disturb it, 
would have astonishing effect. . . . The present hour is not fit 
for concession if it can be avoided, but perhaps by cautious 
management the difliculties may be diminished if you wish it. 
We must avoid, till we see our way, positive pledging one way 
or another.’ ^ 

The leading members of the new National Guards invited 
all the volunteer companies in Dublin to meet on December 9, 
to celebrate the triumph of liberty in France. The Govern- 
ment, on the day immediately preceding the intended muster, 
issued a proclamation forbidding all seditious assemblies, and 
commanding the magistrates, if necessary, to suppress them by 
military force. It was drawn up in terms that were carefully 
chosen, so as not to be offensive to the old volunteers, and no 
attempt was made to disobey it. The disaffection, however, was 
daily increasing, and seditious newspapers, seditious broad- 
sides, seditious ballads sung in the streets, seditious cries in the 
theatre, and attempts, though hitherto in vain, to seduce soldiers 
1 Westmorland to Pitt, Dec. 9, 1792. 
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from their allegiance, all indicated the nneasiness that -was 
abroad. ‘ If the levelling spirit,’ wrote the Lord-Lieutenant, ‘ is 
not checked, the worst consequences may ensue. What we 
chiefly want is to undeceive the people respecting the indiffer- 
ence of England. . . . The reforming spirit has spread sur- 
prisingly within the last fortnight.’ He urgently implores that 
fresh troops should be sent over.' The United Iri,shmen pro- 
posed to consolidate the union of sects by sending a deputation 
to the Catholic Convention, but that body, with remarkable pru- 
dence, declined to receive, it.* 

In Dublin, but the Lord-Lieutenant thought only there, 
a belief had spread among men, of property that England was 
‘indifferent about the fate of the establishment and property of 
Ireland,’ and it had thrown them,' into a most miserable stiite 
of despondency, which has woi’ked a spirit of conciliation to tho 
Catholics, upon the principle of attaching them to the Constitu- 
tion to save it from the levellers.’ He adds, however, that it 
was panic, and not conviction ; that the Chaircellor, tho Speaker, 
Beresford, and Parnell were unchanged in their sentiments, and 
that Catholic suffrage, if carried against the opinion of tho 
privileged classes of the country, would, he feared, very probably 
ruin the English Government. ‘ All the politicians would, either 
from resentment or policy, look to popularity in Ireland, and 
. . . every unpleasant Irish question of trade, particularly tho 
India one, and every popular scheme to fetter English Govern- 
ment, would be pressed in an irresistible manner.’ The great 
Catholic body is not connected with the United Irishm(.'n, but 
their leaders in Dublin are. Their conduct ‘ renders concession 
dangerous, for if given in the moment of intimidation, who can 
answer for the limit that may give content ? . . . If the Pro- 
testants are alienated, the connection between tho countries in 
my opinion is at an end. If tho concession is found advisable, 
and we can manage the business in a manner not to alienate tho 
Protestants, it will not be so dangerous, though it will certainly 
be hazardous, and at least every step of conciliating the two 
descriptions of people that inhabit Ireland diminishes the pro- 
bability of that object to be wished, a union with England. 
Before the present panic, it was a good deal in tlie thoughts of 
; Westmorlaiid to Pitt, Dec. 10, 1702, “ Ibid. 
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people, as preferable to being overwhelmed by the Catholics, as 
Protestants termed concessions, or continuing slaves, in the 
Catholic phrase. That conversation, since the Protestants have 
been persuaded that England either could or would not help 
them, has subsided.’ More troops, he again says, are neces- 
sary to the security of the country, but he still believes that 
‘ a big word from England, of her determination to support the 
Protestant Establishment, would set everything quiet.’ ^ 

^ The most able and most attached to English Government,’ 
he wrote two days later, ‘will not hear of concession in the 
present state. The Chancellor professes himself indifferent on 
tlie question, except as a servant of English Government, to 
which he considers himself bound, and in his mind concession 
under the present circumstances is so fatal to the English con- 
nection, that every risk is to be run rather than yield. I asked 
liini in very strong terms whether he was prepared for a rebel- 
lion in the North and South at the same instant. He said (in 
which I suspect ho was right) that he did not apprehend there 
was much danger of either ; that gentlemen were very bold on 
paper, but very shy of risking either their lives or their for- 
tunes, but that, if it was to happen, England had. bettor 
undertake a war in Ireland whilst the Protestants were her 
friends, than when she had no friends in the country, which 
would be the case after the repeal of the Popery Code ,* that it 
was ridiculous to suppose that England could manage Ireland 
by any influence of Government, if the public voice directed the 
Government, and that in a few years she must have recourse to 
a second management of the sword or conquest.’ Such an 
opinion from the al)lest of the supporters of the Government 
had naturally great weight, but Westmorland professed himself 
ready to do what was possible to meet the wishes of the English 
Ministry. ‘I cannot,’ he says, ‘consider the Catholics, in a 
political light, as a powerful body in the country, nor should I 
be much afraid of their political influence j but if they can 
establish an assembly or representative body of the people, and 
. . . procure [sic] the people to follow them, such a sect of 
innovators, if encouraged by success, will eventually overset an 
aristocratical Government. There is certainly great danger in 
* Westmorland to Dundas* Dec. 11, 1792. 
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provoking rebellion, but tlxere is muck greater chance of pro- 
voking it, if the Government should attempt anything for the 
Catholics and should fail. ’ But in my judgment the greatest 
clanger is in concession, if the Protestant mind should not be 
strongly for it; for if the Protestants in Parliament, as well 
as out of Parliament, think England lias sacrificed tliem, ho 
assured it will never be forgiven. The sense of tlio Protestants, 
who, unless there is a revolution like the Prench one, will 
always have the power and management, will run against the 
English Government.’ The best course is to be prepared for 
refusal and resistance, unless the Protestants decidedly desired 
conciliation.^ 

The general tone of the Catholic Convention, Westmorland 
acknowledged, was very moderate, and Keogli greally incj‘ea,s(Hl 
his influence in it by entirely I'epressiiig all evidence of a level- 
ling spirit.^ It was chiefly owing to him tliat thc^ United 
Irishmen ahstained from sending a deputation to tlie Oatliolic 
Convention, but the Convention passed a warm vote of tlianks 
to Belfast; they determined, contrary to tlieir first intention., 
not to restrict their petition to votes and juries, buii to a, sic :lbr 
a full admission to all the rights and privileges of the Con- 
stitution, and they sent the delegates who carried this petition 
to England by way of Belfast, whei'e they were received witlx 
a great outburst of popular applause.^ The main body of tln.^ 
Catholics gave little or no cause for apprelicnsion. General 
Dundas had been visiting the South, and reported that tlie food 
riots at Cork had only become formidable on accoimt of tlio 
timidity of the magistrates, that in all the coiintiy lie passed 
through the people were perfectly quiet, and that the lower 
orders appeared absolutely indifferent to political discussions. 
‘The Catholics,’ said Westmorland, ‘have to my belief no 
scheme, plan, or thought of insurrection.’ In Dublin opinion 
was rapidly calming ; a strong spirit of loyalty was inanifcstc'.d, 
and the levelling party appeared inconsiderable, but Defender 
riots were extending in Louth and Monaghan, though tlie troops 
were never resisted. Londonderry was the centre of a most 

' Westmorland to Pitt, bee. 14, Amciation, ii. append, p. 13; G rat- 
1792. ^ tan’s LifOi iv. 78-80; WoKo Tone’s 
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desperate revolutionary spirit, and all through the North volun- 
teering was proceeding rapidly. Ulster alone, at the close of 
1792, appeared to the Lord-Lieut6nant a serious source of 
danger. On the Catholic question he very significantly observes, 

‘ The temper of the people, with exception to our leading Cabinet 
friends, is grown much more conciliatory.^ ^ 

The method of writing history chiefly by extracts from minis- 
terial letters is, I fear, very tedious to readers, but in the particular 
period with which I am now concerned, it is, I believe, the most 
trustworthy that can be adopted. That period was not one of 
salient or dramatic interest, but it was vitally important in Irish 
history, for it prepared the way, not only for the great Eebellion of 
1798, but also for the profound and permanent alienation of the 
Irish Catholics from England. To ascertain, as far as possible 
amid conflicting statements, the true sentiments of the different 
sections of the Irish people, to follow and explain the strangely 
fluctuating and discordant judgments of the Irish rulers, to dis- 
close the secret springs of their policy as they are revealed in 
their confidential correspondence, is hei'e the chief duty of the 
historian. It is plain that the government of the country had 
become much more difficult since the troubles in France, but if 
my estimate bo correct it is equally plain that the situation was 
still fir from desperate. The steady progress of material wealth 
was making the conditions of life more easy, and in some degree 
correcting the great evils which were due to the extirpation of 
Irish manufactures by England. Ulster had caught the passion 
for reform, but though much speculative republicanism may have 
existed among the Presbyterians, and though most of the United 
Irishmen may have convinced themselves that reform could only 
bo extorted by revolution, there were probably very few who 
would not have boon contented with reform. The same asser- 
tion may be made still more confidently of the Catholic demo- 
cracy of the towns, while the great body of the Catholics wex*e as 
yet almost untouched by politics and completely subservient to 
landlords and prelates who were devoted to the connection, and 
extremely hostile to republican ideas. The Catholic prelates 
were now cordially in fixvour of the Convention, and the recoii- 
ciliation of the seceding party to the old Committee had eflec- 
» Westmorland to Pitt, Dec. 18 ; to Uundas, Dec. 11), 22, 20, 21), 1792. 
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tually moderated its proceedings^ It was plain, liowevcr, that 
large measures of reform were required, and would the Protes- 
tants of the Established Church who had the ascendency in 
Ireland consent to carry them ? The Oa.tli.olic question, as w'e 
have seen, had been excluded from the objects of the Whig 
Club, and when an attempt was made in November to talce it 
into consideration, the resolution was negatived by a majority of 
thirteen.^ The Association of the ‘ Friends of the Constitution,’ 
however, which was a purely Protestant body presided over by 
the Duke of Leinster, and supported by Grattan, Tnade ‘ a,n edec- 
tual reform in the representation of the people in Parliament, 
including persons of all religious persimsions,’ its first object. 

A clear distinction must here be drawn between the main 
body of the country gentlemen. Lawyers, and yeonuvn, a.ud tlio 
small group of great borough owners wlio chiefly controlled the 
Parliament. There is reason to believe that Grattjiii truly 
represented the former, and that a majority at least wcvre quite 
prepared for Catholic enfranchisement. It is true tliat tlui cry 
of danger to property held under the Act of Settlement Imd been 
raised by Fitzgibbon, and had influenced some considerable 
minds, but there is I think no evidence tliat it liad spre.a.d vovy 
far. The fact that in our own day popular Irish politiics have 
taken the form of an organised attack upon lauded property, 
will probably mislead those who do nob consider how widt‘.ly tlio 
events which we have witnessed, differ from those wlvicli werc^ 
feared in 1792. In our generation a small body of Iiish land- 
lords, divested through legislation and social changes of their 
former political power, and at the same time firmly atta.(diod f.o 
the connection and the Union, have found themselves coniVontt^d 
by an organisation which was hostile to both, and wliicli accord- 
ingly made the expatriation and ruin of the class wlio were the 
chief supporters of the English connection one of its main 
objects. Having signally failed in obtaining the support of 
the great mass of the Irish tenantry by appeals to national or 
anti-English sentiment, it skilfully resorted to tlie policy of 
appealing to their cupidity ; it gave the movement an essen- 
tially agrarian character by making it a war against rents, and 
it thus succeeded for a time in combining them in a dishonest 
^ Plowden, il 387, 3S8. 2 
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compact to refuse the payment of their debts. The movement 
was. favoured by a period of genuine distress ; by some undoubted 
acts of landlord harshness, committed chiefly by men who had 
purchased land at the invitation of the Government under the 
Encumbered Estates Act, and who treated it as an ordinary form 
of investment ; by the system of party government which gives 
a wholly disproportionate power to isolated groups of members, 
who are indiflerent to the interests of the Empire ; and espe- 
cially by the passing of a land law which was popularly attri- 
buted to the agitation, and which had the undoubted effect of 
confusing the ownership of land, and of transferring without 
compensation to one class of the community, a portion of the 
legal property of another. But the question in 1792 was not one 
between landlords and tenants. It was whether existing titles 
could be seriously disputed by the descendants of those who had 
been deprived of their properties by the Act of Settlement. Tlie 
great majority of the descendants of the old families had long 
since been scattered over the Continent. Nearly one hundred 
and thirty years had elapsed since the Act that was complained of. 
Innumerable purchasers, leaseholders, mortgagees, and other 
encumbrancers had grafted new interests on the existing titles. 
The security of a great part of the property of the Catholics of 
Ireland was inextricably blended with them, and the tenantry 
and the labourers would have gained nothing by their overthrow. 
Under such circumstances an attempt to impugn them might well 
he deemed in the highest degree improbable, and the success of 
such an attempt almost impossible. ‘ 

But apart from this, the Protestant gentry had little to lose 
aud much to gain by Catholic enfranchisement. The hierarchy 
of middle men which rose between the cottier and the owner of 
tlie soil was a great economical evil, but it at least saved the 
hviidowning class from th^t invidious isolation which is now the 
great source of their weakness and their unpopularity. Their 
political ascendency over their tenants was indisputable, and an 
Act which multiplied the voters on their estates tended directly 
to their political importance. On grounds of interest they had 

' See a powerful stateraent of the Catlwlio MghU, by Todd Jones 
case in A LeUer to tlia Umtod Irish- (Dublin, 171)2). 
men on the g^ifojmed Restoration of 
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no reason to regret tlie destruction of the corrupt oligarcliical 
monopoly which had so greatly dwarfed their consequence. On 
public grounds they had every reason to desire it. They had 
always murmured against the system of tithes, and their theo- 
logical feelings were extremely languid. 

That the great borough owners were, as a rule, strongly op- 
posed to Catholic enfranchisement is unquestionable, and this fact 
was the chief difficulty of the situation. It was, however, con- 
tended by the supporters of the Catholics that the influence of the 
Government on this class was overwhelming ; that the opposition 
td Catholic enfranchisement drew its real force from the counte- 
nance which was given to it by the leading members of the Irish 
Government, and that if the Government pronounced decidedly 
in favour of the measure, all serious opposition to it would melt 
away. The opinions of Richard Burke derive their special 
value from his confidential relations with some of the leading 
members of the Irish Parliament, and a few sentences may here 
be quoted from a memorial which was presented by him to Lord 
Grenville in the beginning of November. ^ The upper ranks of 
people,’ he wrote, ‘ who are neither Catholics nor Dissenters, it is 
commonly thought are almost universally free in their religious 
opinions, except the women and children.’ While the English 
Ministers had long desired ^ to raise the Catholics from their into- 
lerable oppression,’ ^ the effective part of the Irish Administration 
had formed a conspiracy to perpetuate that servitude,’ set them- 
selves at the head of the Protestant faction, ‘ and brought out 
the grand juries and corporations in order to embarrass the 
English Government.’ The Ministerial press is full of violent 
attacks on the Catholics and their supporters. ‘ The Protestant 
ascendency,’ a new term, is much come into vogue. A report 
has been industriously spread that the English Ministers were 
encouraging the Catholics in order to bring about a legislative 
union, and ^ the word union in the popular phraseology of this 
country signifies a conspiracy against the liberties of Ireland.’ 

‘ If the Irish Ministers say there is any difficulty in carrying 
any measure for the Catholics, they deceive the King. The 
opposition to it is artificial, and a Ministerial instigation. It 
will cease when the cause is withdrawn. I have seen some of 
the great Parliament men. One of the first of them (and com- 
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monly supposed to be tbe most hostile to the Outholics) said, Let 
Mr. Pitt send an order that it shall be done, and it will be done. 
He gave me to understand he was very willing to do his part. 
... He expressly denied that the sense of the Protestant 
gentlemen was to be taken from the grand juries. . . . When, 
the Catholics are restored to their constitutional rights, it will 
be the most popular measure of his Majesty’s Government 
— I mean among the Protestants of Ireland.’ ^ 

The English Government appears to have to a great extent 
adopted this view. The decisive word against the Catholics 
for which Lord Westmorland had so. long waited was never 
uttered ; but instead of it, after a long period of hesitation , 
there came a clear intimation that the English Ministers were 
resolved to insist on the liberal policy they had formerly re- 
commended. In November Pitt wrote that from inquiries made 
by a confidential agent in Birmingham he had reason to fear 
that the Irish Catholics were very generally armed, and that 
^ any opposition to their Convention would be the signal for a 
general rising.’ ^My opinion,’ he said, ‘ is invariable as to the 
necessity of vigorously resisting force or menace ; but the more 
I think on the subject the more I regret that firmness against 
violence is not accompanied ‘ by sym^^toms of a disposition to 
conciliate, and by holding out at least the possibility of future 
concession in return for a perseverance in peaceable and loyal 
conduct. ... If the contest is necessary to support regular 
government and to resist the appearance of violence, I think the 
sort of support I have mentioned will be readily given from, 
hence to that extent. But if the Protestants of Ireland rely 
on the weight of this country being employed to enforce the 
principle that in no case anything more is to be conceded to 
peaceable and constitutional applications from Catholics, that} 
reliance I think will fail, and I fairly own thk in the present 
state of the world I think such a system cannot ultimately 
succeed. . . . I state this without reserve to yourself. You may 
be assured that not the slightest intimation of this nature has beeix 
given by me to any one connected with the Catholics. ... I am 
sorry to say the news from the Continent is far from improving.’ ^ 

* Nov. 4, 1702 (Kecorrl Office). 

f Pitt to Westmorland, Nov. 10, 1792. 
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This last sentence was probably by no means irrelevant to the 
determination of the Government. The events in Flanclers 
spread universal disquietude through England, and were gra- 
dually persuading the Ministers that they were on the eve of 
a struggle, which would task all the resources of the Em- 
pire. ‘ Under the present circumstances of this country and of 
Europe,’ wrote Dundas about a month later, ‘ it is particularly 
desirable, if it be possible, to avoid any occasion which miglit 
lead those who are in general attached to order and regular 
government to join themselves with persons of opposite prin- 
ci^hes. It seems, therefore, to be of the utmost consequence not 
to lose the assistance of the Catholics in support of the esta,- 
blished Constitution.’ He accordingly directs the Lord-Lieu- 
tenant to ‘hold a language of conciliation’ towards them, and 
he announces his positive conviction that it is for the interest of 
the Protestants of Ireland, as well as the Empire at large, tlui,t 
the Catholics, if peaceable and loyal, should obtain ‘ participation, 
on the same terms with Protestants, in the eloctivo franchise 
and the formation of juries.’ * 

After the letters I have quoted, the decision could not have 
been agreeable to the Lord-Lieutenant, but he declared himself 
ready to execute the wishes of the Ministers, and to endeavour 
to ‘ guide the opinions of his Majesty’s servants ’ towards con- 
ciliation. The task, he said, was very difficult, as ‘ the Chan- 
cellor, the Speaker, and many other of the coniidontial (rionds of 
Government, are averse to its policy.’ But ‘ the circnmstauci's 
of Europe, which have their effect in this country, make such a 
risk expedient and perhaps unavoidiible.’ ‘With regard to the 
dispositions of the persona of weight and inthionco in Iri'land, 
who have acted in opposition to Government,’ ho said, ‘ I believe 
that Lord Shannon, Mr. Conolly, and Mr. Ponsonby are still 
decided in resisting the Catholic claim, if they could see the 
practicability of success. . . . The Duke of Leinster and 
Mr. Grattan have decided for the Catholics, and also for a 
reform in Parliament, and their object will be to induce the 
Catholics to assist in this scheme. Our endeavours, on tho 
contrary, will be pointed to detach them from such pursuits. 
The northern counties are growing extremely violent for effect- 

^ Dunclas to Weatmorland, I)cc. 17, 1702. 
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ing reform in Parliament, and are raising volunteer associations 
with this view. It will, I fear, be necessary to increase our 
forces in that part of the kingdom, and I could wish that a 
frigate were stationed at Belfast with a view to overawe that 
town.’ ^ It was reported that sei’ious disturbances had broken 
out at Louth, and ^the levelling system, under the mask of 
reform, is spreading furiously.’ , ^The source of all the mis^ 
chief is the town of Belfast. The merchants of that town are 
the persons principally at the bottom of it.’ Keogh is con- 
nected with the worst of the agitators. ‘ He is a reformer and 
a leveller, and be assured no Catholic concession will answer his 
purpose.’ ^ ‘ I cannot help thinking,’' wrote the Chief Secre- 

tary, ‘ there is more ground for alarm in this country than in 
any part of the King’s dominions. Our security is in the army, 
and if that is not kept up, the levellers of the North will 
overawe every part of the kingdom. Recollect that we have no 
militia, and that the volunteering system affords every man 
almost a right to arms.’ ^ ‘ The levelling spirit is spreading so fast 
here, and such pains are taking to I’aise volunteer corps connected 
with it, that a considerable military force will be necessary 
in Ireland.’^ An address had already been issued by the United 
Irishmen to the volunteers, to convene a Protestant assembly at 
Dungannon, for the purpose of urging a reform of Parliament.’^ 

The crisis was a very anxious one. ^ Though I do believe,’ 
wrote the Lord-Lieutenant, ‘ at this moment we can carry the 
Catholic concession of juries and elective franchise, yet it is a 
concession of fear and not inclination.’ ^ It is a most delicate 
and diflicult business. I own I am more afraid of the weaken- 
ing of Government in other points than even of the Catholic 
concessions.’ The intended speech from the throne, as sent 
over to England, contained no allusion to the Catholics, but the 
English Ministers inserted a clause in their favour, and peremp- 
torily enjoined that it should be read. The Lord-Lieutenant 
said that he would obey, but that both the Chancellor and 
Speaker considered it most mischievous, and he once more asked 
for a declaration that this concession was to be the last.*^ ‘You 

' Westmorland to Dundaa, Dec. 29. ” Ibid. Deo. 20, 1792. 

Hobart to Nepean, Dec. 29. * Westmorland to Dundas, Doo. 

‘ Ibid. Jan. 1, 1793. 29, 1792. 

* Ibid. Jan. 9, 1793. ' Ibid. Jan. 9, 1793. 
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may pretty well argue the unpleasantness and difficulty of my 
situation/ he continued, ‘ when the men of talent and lead in 
his Majesty’s service consider themselves sacrificed, particularly 
by the subject being mentioned in the speech. They are all in 
so unpleasant a temper that I can hardly persuade them to 
consult upon anything.’ ^ 

If the government of Ireland had been conducted upon 
principles which were really constitutional, there would have 
been at this time a great change of persons. A complete 
revolution of policy was contemplated, and it was to be carried 
in opposition to the known opinion of Lord Westmorland’s 
Government. In 1792 the Parrliament had refused to concede 
to the Catholics the county franchise, even when it had been 
so artificially and unequally limited that only an infinitesimal 
fi^action of them could have benefited by it. It had formally, 
and by an immense majority, ordered a perfectly respectful 
petition, asking for some share in the franchise, to be removed 
from the table, and the leading persons in the Government had 
placed themselves at the head of an anti-Oatholic movement, 
which was based, not on grounds of mere temporary expediency, 
but on the ground that any admission of Catholics to political 
power would be fatal to the Constitution. The same Ministers 
were now to support in the same Parliament a Bill for conceding 
to Catholics the county franchise on exactly the same terms as 
to the Protestants. Among the great unwritten changes in the 
Constitution which in England had followed the Eevolution of 
1688, none was more important than the gradual establishment 
of the maxim that, when the policy of a particular set of 
Ministers is discarded, those Ministers should resign their seats 
in favour of the men who have identified themselves with the 
policy that has triumphed. By such means only can the con- 
sistency of parties, the authority of Government, and the 
character of statesmen be maintained, and when, as in 1829 
and 1846, the disposition of parties renders such a change 
impossible, a great blow is given both to public confidence and 
to party government. But in Ireland policies did not change 
with the ebb and flow of opinion manifested at general elections, 


* Westmorland to Dundas, Jan, 11, 1793. 
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and Ministers held their power by a wholly dijBferent tenure 
from those in England. 

It is a remarkable fact that, even after the Parliament met, 
the Government were uncertain what measure of relief was to 
be granted to the Catholics. The Catholic deputation was very 
graciously received by the King, and dismissed in a manner 
which clearly showed that the Ministers desired a Relief Bill, 
but no exact measures were specified, and the delegates were 
referred to the ^ wisdom and liberality of the Irish Parliament.’ 
This, like most of the proceedings of the English Ministers on 
the Catholic question, was exceedingly displeasing to the Irish 
Government, but Dundas, in a long and able letter, defended 
his conduct. It was impossible, he said, that a respectful peti- 
tion from a great body of the King’s subjects should not be pre- 
sented, and it was equally impossible that it should be received 
with a ^ sullen silence.’ ‘ Your Excellency,’ he proceeds, ^ in 
your letter of the 9th expresses an opinion that concession to the 
Catholics would be more palatable among the Protestants of 
Ireland if they were assured that what they now did was to be 
understood as the ultimatum. ... It must immediately occur 
to your Excellency, that before it was possible for me to 
speak with any precision on that proposition, it would be neces- 
sary for me to know what is the extent . of the concessions the 
Irish Government is willing to concur with. . . . We are per- 
fectly ready to declare it to be our firm determination to resist 
any attempt to subvert the Protestant Establishment of Ireland, 
and to maintain the frame of Government in King, Lords and 
Commons; but unfortunately we and his Majesty’s confidential 
servants in Ireland differ essentially as to the best mode of 
securing those objects.’ More than a year had passed — so the 
Lord-Lieutenant was reminded — since Dundas had urged that 
the best way to attach the Irish Catholics to the Constitution 
was to give them some share of its benefits, but he had not 
been fortunate enough to ■ convince the Irish Government, and 
accordingly the experiment had not been tried. The conces- 
sions which might then have quieted the Catholics would now 
be insufi&cient, and the Irish Ministers were implored ‘ to give a 
candid and liberal consideration to the whole of this subject, 
and to weigh well the consequences of leaving behind any sore 
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point of tbe question.’ He earnestly hoped that the franchise 
and the juries might he conceded without resistance, and that 
Catholics might at least be admitted to such civil and military 
offices as are merely offices of emolument, if the state of Pro- 
testant opinion will not allow of their admission to offices of 
magisterial authority or political power. His knowledge of the 
special circumstances of Ireland was not sufficient to enable 
him to say whether the admission of Catholics to municipal 
franchises, guilds, and corporations, was feasible or expiHpcmt, 
but he was clearly of opinion that all laws ’^vliich cramped their 
industry or restrained them in the exercise of a,ny tra.de or 
manufacture must be repealed, and tliat they should be eligil)1o 
for all political situations in corporations \vhich were 0 ]'>oti to 
Protestant Dissenters. He was also quite ready to admit thoni 
freely to the army. The Catholics complained that they wore 
disabled from founding any university, college, or endowed 
school. If this be so, it was a grievance which ought certainly 
to be remedied, for nothing could be more impolitic tlian to 
compel Catholics, by such restrictions, to educate their child rtui 
in foreign seminaries. The complaint that they could not obtnin 
degrees in Dublin University seemed less reasonal.)le, for tlnur 
admission would be inconsistent with the foundation of the 
University. If, however, on account of this incapacity they 
were at a disadvantage in pursuing the professions of law or 
physic, some steps must be taken to remove the injury. Tlieir 
last complaint was that they could not carry arms without a 
special licence. Dundas Mly agreed with the Irish Gov(yrumout 
that it would be unwise to allow the indiscrimina,te use of ariiiB 
to all classes of the community, and he commended tliis subject 
to the special attention of the Irish Parliament. It ought, 
however, to be dealt with on general principles, and not with 
any reference to religious beliefs. ‘ There are some Protestants 
iu Ireland whose principles render them much more unsafe to 
be trusted with arms than many of those professing the Catholic 
religion.’ ^ 

The memorable session of 1793 opened on January 10. The 

1 Dundas to Westmorland, Jan. on the 2nd. Soo Tune’s Menwin. i. 
(the day not given) 1703. The peti- 89, 00. 
tion had been presented to the King 
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speecli from tlie tlirone was eminently warlike. It deplored 
tlie disturbances that had broken out in different parts of the 
kingdom, the evident desire of some persons to excite a spirit 
of discontent and effect by violence an alteration in the Consti- 
tution, the ambition of France which had led her to interfere 
with the government of other connti’ies, and especially her con- 
duct towards ^ his Majesty’s allies the States-General,’ which 
w^as ^ neither conformable to the law of nations nor the positive 
stipulations of existing treaties,’ and which was especially 
blamable as ^ both his Majesty and the States-General had ob- 
served the strictest neutrality with regard to the affairs of 
France,’ It announced an augmentation of the forces ; a pro- 
hibition of the export of corn, provisions, naval stores, arms and 
ammunition, and the establishment of a militia, and it contained 
the following clause which had been inserted in England : ‘ I 
have it in particular command from his Majesty to recommend 
it to you to apply yourselves to the consideration of such 
measures as may be most likely to strengthen and cement a 
general union of sentiment among all classes and descriptions of 
his Majesty’s subjects in support of the established Constitution ; 
with this view his Majesty trusts that the situation of his 
Majesty’s Catholic subjects wdll engage your serious attention, 
and in the consideration of this subject he relies on the wisdom 
and liberality of his Parliament.’ ^ 

Apart from its substance, the phraseology of this clause 
was very significant. From the Revolution to the reign of 
George III. the Catholics had always been designated in official 
documents as 'papists,’ or 'persons professing the popish 
religion.’ In 1792 it was observed that this phraseology was 
changed, and in Langrishe’s Relief Act, and in the speech 
from the throne, the term ' Roman Catholic ’ was employed. In 
tlie first viceregal speech in 1793 the qualification was dropped, 
and for the first time since the Parliament of James II. the 
term ' Catholic ’ was employed from the throne.^ 

The address was moved in the House of Commons by Lord 
Tyrone and seconded in a short speech by Arthur Wesley, who 

^ Pari, Delf. xiii. 3. speech of the session the Lord-Lieu- 

2 See Mant’s Uutory of the Church tenant reverted to the term ‘ Roman 
of ii. 721-725,* In the closn^i’: Catholic.’ 
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little dreamed how great a part he was destined to bear in 
closing, both on the Continent and in Ireland, the series of 
events which opened in this year. The Chief Secretary noticed 
that there was but little difference of opinion, and that not a 
single man spoke on either side of the House who did not 
express in forcible terms his reprobation of everything leading 
to tumult or disorder or French principles of government.^ 
Grattan in a long and powerful speech marked out clearly the 
line of his policy. He began by a formidable attack on the 
Ministry. The state of the country was indeed alarming, and 
public opinion was profoundly disquieted, but this was the in- 
evitable and predicted result of the Government policy about 
reform and about the Catholics. The bitterest opponents of the 
Constitution of 1782 were in power, and their manifest and 
almost avowed design was to make that Constitution an empty 
name. The periodical ‘sales of the House of Commons,’ the 
public declaration of these sales, the recent creation of twenty 
new parliamentary places for the sake of corruption, the sale of 
peerages, the patronage of aU kinds of abuses and peculations, 
the systematic rejection of every constitutional Bill which tended 
to diminish corruption or assimilate the Irish Constitution to 
that of Great Britain ; ‘ these things and many more taken sepa- 
rately or all together, have totally and universally deprived of all 
weight, authority, or credit, the Parliament of Ireland.’ The Mini- 
sters meant to attack the Constitution, but they have gone far to 
undermine the throne, and if the writings of Paine were now popu- 
lar in Ireland, if irregular conventions and associations were every- 
where multiplying, this was mainly because constitutional reform 
had been steadily resisted, and because the Irish Government was 
one of the most anomalous and most corrupt in Christendom. 

The policy of the Mmisters towards the Catholics has 
been not less infatuated. They have driven them into the 
paths of agitation, discredited their most respectable loaders, 
irritated them by empty menaces, created a religious war by 
exerting against them all their influence over the grand juries 
and the Corporation of Dublin. At the same time, on the ques- 
tion of assisting England against Prance, and on the evil of the 
levelling principles that were abroad, Grattan spoke in no 
' Hobart to Nepean, Jan. 11, 179S. 
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faltering terms. ^ He condemned the spirit of disturbance ’ — so 
the Chief Secretary* reported to England — ^ and every design to 
effect by violence an alteration in the Constitution. He ap- 
proved of the preparatory measures taken for the security of 
this kingdom. He considered the decree of the French Conven- 
tion generally expressed against all crowned heads, as a declara- 
tion against the King of Great Britain and Ireland, and of 
course as a declaration of war against those nations. ... He 
admitted generally the propriety of an augmentation of the 
army, of an effectual militia, and of the proclamation of an 
embargo. ... He spoke strongly in favour of the Eonian 
Catholic claims, but looked upon a reform in Parliament to be 
the most essential measure for allaying the discontents and 
giving satisfaction to the nation. He expressed himself with 
great warmth and duty and loyalty to the King. He pointed 
out the happy frame of our Constitution. He urged the advan- 
tage and necessity of the connection between Great Britain and 
this kingdom, and reprobated in pointed terms ’ the principles 
of the French Revolution.^ There was no division on the 
address, but an amendment moved by Grattan was carried 
unanimously. It thanked the King for having in this critical 
period taken ‘ a leading part in healing the political dissensions 
of his people on account of religion.’ It pledged the House to 
take the subject thus recommended from the throne into im- 
niodiato consideration, and ^ at a time when doctrines pernicious 
to freedom and dangerous to monarchical government are pro- 
pagated in foreign countries ... to impress his Majesty’s 
Catholic subjects with a sense of the singular and eternal 
obligations' they owe to the throne, and to his Majesty’s royal 
person and ffiinily.’ ^ 

The tone of the debate was not unhappily described by 
Lnngrishe, as ^ acrimonious unanimity.’ It was evident that 
one party was displeased at what they regarded as the sacrifice 
of Protestant ascendency, that another party was determined 
to press the question of parliamentary reform, and was likely to 
receive a very unexpected measure of support, that the Ministers 
liad lost all their credit and a great part of their controlling 
power. It was generally felt in Parliam.ent that they had 
• » Ilubart tiO Ni^peaii, Jan. 11. ^ Pari, Deh. xiii 30. 
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dangerously mismanaged affairs, tliat tlieir policy Had been 
reversed, that they had no longer the confidence of England, 
that they were introducing a policy which was not their own, and 
to the credit of which they had no just title. They were them- 
selves in no good humour with their colleagues in England, and 
even the fact that the Irish Parliament was evidently quite ready 
to follow them in carrying a large measure of Catholic relief, must 
have been not a little embarrassing to statesmen who in reality 
detested the measure they were introducing, and who had been 
so long and so urgently impressing on the English Cabinet the 
enormous difficulties of the task. Men so acute as Pitt and 
Dun das can hardly have failed to detect in the letters from 
Ireland the true outlines of the situation. 

' Concessions to the Catholics,’ wi'ote Hobaii:, ^ will certainly 
be acceded to by all parties to an extent which last year nothing 
could have effected, but it is perfectly understood that the conces- 
sion has become irresistible from the encouragement which has 
been given in England and promoted by the success of the French 
arms and probability of war. French and levelling principles 
have been reprobated by every man who has spoken in the House 
of Commons, and every expression of loyalty conveyed in the 
strongest terms, by Mr. "Grattan particularly, whose praises of 
the monarchical part of the Constitution can only be equalled 
by his desire to cripple the Executive Government. His object 
manifestly is to make it impracticable for any man to govern 
Ireland but himself, and until he has the House of Commons 
completely at his disposal he will never permit the country to 
be quiet. In order to effect this point he has entrapped the 
aristocracy into an acquiescence in the principle of reform, and 
he pretended to concede to them the credit and conduct of the 
measure. . . . Notwithstanding the loyalty which is professed 
to be the predominant passion of the day in Ireland, you may 
be assured that the intention is materially to lessen the power of 
the Crown, which, by a seeming acquiescence, I trust we shall be 
able to prevent in any great degree, but I apprehend there will be 
a necessity of concurring in most if not all of the Whig Club 
measures, Eesponsibility, Police, Pension, and Place Bills. The 
ill temper of many of our friends is not to be described.’ ^ 

» Hobart to Nepean, Jan. 16, 1793. Grattan’s TJfe, iv. 85, 86. 
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In tli6 House of Lords, Fitzgibbon with his usual*cynical can- 
dour lost no time in expressing his sentiments. He was a leading 
member of an Administration which was especially charged with 
the task of conciliating the Catholics, and inducing the Irish Par- 
liament to confer on them the elective franchise. In the debate 
on the address he immediately distinguished himself by a fierce 
attack on the Catholic petition to the King, and declared that 
^ he would cheerfully give relief to the Roman Catholics, pro- 
vided it should not extend to give effective situation in the 
State.’ ^ 

It was quite evident that the policy of conciliating the 
Catholics without doing anything in the direction of reform 
could not be sustained, and the spirit of reform in the House was 
much stronger than might have been expected. The reader may 
attribute this fact as he pleases, to a factious desire to embarrass 
the Government, or to the wish of the independent or alienated 
members of the aristocracy to propose themselves as a possible 
Government, or to simple panic, or to the deliberate conviction 
of men who were well acquainted with the country, that without 
a speedy and a serious reform the levelling spirit in the Nortli 
would inevitably lead to a great catastrophe. Whatever may 
be the explanation, the fact at least is certain. On January 14 
William Ponsonby and Conolly, who were two of the most 
important members of the Irish Commons unconnected with 
the Government, gave notice of an intended Reform Bill, 
and Grattan, while strongly supporting them, moved for a com- 
mittee to inquire into the abuses in the Constitution. Ho plan 
was as yet proposed, but the Chief Secretary noticed that tlio 
principle was strongly asserted, that representation should depend 
on property. ^ The sentiments of the House,’ he continued, ^ in 
favour of reform were so universal that it was in vain to resist 
them, and upon the question being called for, there were not 
above two or three negatives, and the House did not divide.’ ^ 
Lord Kingsborough immediately after brought in a Bill to tax 
absentees. ^An idea has been recently admitted,^ wrote the 
Chief Secretary, ^ into men’s minds in this country, which is of 
all others the most injurious to English Government . , . that 
there is a perfect indifference in England with regard to Ireland.. 

I Hobart to Nepean, Jau. 11, 1793. * Ibid. Jan. 15, 1793. 
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... Be assured that unless Great Britain speedily interferes 
energetically with regard to Ireland, we shall have commotions 
of a very serious nature. . . . They are now setting up the 
King against the Government with a view to underm i ne the 
Constitution. It is precisely the French system, and in my 
opinion will produce the same consequences unless it is taken up 
decidedly. . . . Believe no man that would persuade you that 
Keogh’s party, and it leads the Catholics, are not republicans.’ ^ 

On February 4 Hobart moved for leave to bring in his 
Catholic Belief Bill, and stated the nature of its provisions. It 
was of a kind which only a year before would have appeared 
utterly impossible, and which was in the most glaring opposi- 
tion to all the doctrines which the Government and its partisans 
had of late been urging. He proposed to give Catholics the 
franchise both in towns and in country on exactly the same 
terms as Protestants ; to repeal the laws which still excluded 
them from grand juries except when there was not a suflBcient 
number of Protestant freeholders, and from petty juries in causes 
between Protestants and papists ; to authorise them to endow 
colleges, universities, and schools, and to obtain degrees in 
Dublin University, and to remove any provisions of the law 
which might stiU impose disabilities upon them respecting per- 
sonal property. He proposed to enable them to become magis- 
trates, to vote for magistrates in corporations, and to carry arms, 
subject, however, to a propeiijy qualification. They were also, 
with the concurrence of the English Government, to be admitted 
to bear commissions in the army and navy, and with a few speci- 
fied exceptions all civil offices were to be thrown open to them. 

This great measure was before Parliament, with several inter- 
missions, for rather more than five weeks. The chief arguments 
on both sides have been already given, but the true state and divi- 
sion of opinions is a question of much interest and of some diffi- 
culty. If we judged only by the letters from the Castle, we 
should infer that the majority of the House would gladly have 
conceded nothing, and there is strong reason to believe that the 
Irish Government, during the greater part of the time when the 
question was pending, made it a main object to alarm as much 
as possible the Ministers in England, and to induce them to 
I Hobart to Nepean, Jan. 19, 1793. 
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recede from tlie position they had taken. On the other hand it 
is a simple fact that this great and complicated measure, which 
revolutionised the whole system of government in Ireland, and 
presented so many openings for attack, passed through Parlia- 
ment almost entirely unmodified, and without even any serious- 
opposition. The vital clause giving the unlimited franchise to- 
Catholics was the most contested, and it was carried by 144 to- 
72. Hol)ax*t, in one of his speeches during the debates, espressly 
stated that ho found ^ little difference ’ in the House on the 
principles of the Bill, and ^no objection to going into a 
eonunitteo upon it.’ ^ The vast preponderance of speakers 
wore in favour of relief to Catholics, though there were grave 
(Uflbronces as to the degi'eo, and speakers of the highest autho- 
rity roprosonted the genuine Protestant feeling of the country 
as being in its favour. ^The lovolling principle with which 
this country is threatened,’ said Daly, ‘has within the last 
three or four months drawn the Protestants and Catholics 
closer than I think fifty years of social intercourse would have 
done.’ ® J^arncll, the Cliaiicellor of the Exchequer, revealed the 
tu’uo sentiments of the Government when he lamented the neces- 
sity for introducing the measure, but he also expressed his 
belief that ‘the liberality of the public mind . . . would of 
itself alone have totally obliterated all distinctions in twenty 
years, and IVotestants and Homan Catholics would have coalesced, 
by modcu'ato and gradual concession on one side and rational 
gratitude and aflbction on the other.’® John O’Neil, the repre- 
sentative of the great Protestant county of Antrim, and one of 
the most important and respected country gontlomon in the 
House of Ooinmous, did not hesitate to assort that ‘the claim of 
the Catholics was now universally admitted from one end of the 
kingdom to the otiior.’ ^ 

There was, liowovor, a certain party which still openly op- 
postnl the concession of any political power to the Catholics. The 
most prominent, or at least the most pertinacious, member was- 
J)r. Duigonan, the Advocate-General, an honest and able man 
with considerable knowloclgo of law and of ecclesiastical antiquity, 
but coarse, eccentric, quarrelsome, intolerably violent and vitu- 


» ParL M. atui. 271. 
» Ibid. m. 


* Ibid. :m. 

♦ Ibid. :.U0. 
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pemtive, and mucli more of tlie type of a controversial theologian 
than of a secular statesman. He sprang from a very humble 
Catholic family, and had originally been designed for the priest- 
hood, but he broke away fi?om the religion of his parents and 
became through his whole life its most vehement and acri- 
monious assailant. His speeches, heavily laden with citations 
from Church councils and from obsolete provisions of the canon 
law, were ridiculed by Curran as resembling ^ the unrolling of 
an old mummy — nothing but old bones and rotten rags,’ and he 
never appears to have had much weight in Parliament, though 
his agreement with the Chancellor on the Catholic question,' and 
his strenuous support of the Union, secured for him a large 
measure of oflB.cial promotion. He deplored that any part of 
the penal code had been repealed, expressed his hope that 
Parliament would seriously consider the policy of re-enacting it, 
described the hostility between Protestants and Catholics in 
Ireland as necessary and perennial, and broadly stated that ‘ no 
Irish Catholic is, ever was, or ever will be a faithful, loyal sub- 
ject of a British Protestant king or a Protestant Government.’ ' 
He was strongly supported by George Ogle, the accomplished 
and very popular member for the county of Wexford, who pre- 
dicted that the admission of Catholics to political power would 
ultimately lead either to separation or to a legislative union, ^ 
and also by David la Touche, who in the previous session had 
moved the rejection of the Catholic petition and who seems still 
to have retained much of the old' Huguenot dread of popery. 
La Touche was not an orator, but he spoke with the weight of a 
great commercial position, and of a character very eminently 
distinguished for its integrity and its benevolence. In the last 
‘of the Irish Parliaments no less than five members of the name 
sat together in the House of Commons, and his family may claim 
what is in truth the highest honour of which an Irish family can 
boast — ^that during many successive Governments and in a period 
of the most lavish corruption, it possessed great parliamentary in- 
fluence, and yet passed through politicallife untitled and unstained. 

But by far the ablest man in the House of Commons, who on 
this occasion opposed the Catholic claims, was the Speaker Poster. 
He had taken a prominent part in the preceding year in the violent 
I Pari. t)Qb. xiii. 120, 127. a Ibid. 138. 
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movement of tlie grand juries against tlie Catholics, and Iiis con- 
duct on this occasion had been spoken of with much bitterness both 
by Grattan and Burke. His speech, however, in 1793 was cer- 
tainly not a violent one. It is admirably reported, and it seems 
to me an almost perfect model of what parliamentary eloquence 
should be. It is eminently the speech of a secular statesman 
free from any tinge of bigotry, and with no desire to offend any 
class of his countrymen, and he boasted with truth, that he had 
steadily supported every relaxation of the penal code which se- 
cured to the Catholics religious liberty and full rights in the 
possession of property. Political power, however, he maintained, 
is a question not of right but of expediency, and he argued with 
a force and vividness that no other member had equalled, that 
the inevitable result of the admission of the Catholics to power 
would be the eventual ascendency of a Catholic democracy 
which would break down the whole existing establishment in 
Church and State. Like Westmorland he contended that it 
was only the intervention of England, that had given the 
question importance. He painted in strong colours the con- 
fusion and panic which it had produced, and he warned .the 
Protestants of Ireland that if they carried Catholic emancipation, 
Catholic gratitude, if it existed at all, would not centre on thorn. 
It was well known, he said, that the concession did not oxnginate 
in this kingdom. ^ There has been a race for the Catholics, 
and such of you as have entered the lists have been outrun.’ 

The main difficulty, however, which the Government had 
to encounter did not come from the small party of resistance. 
In calculating the parliamentary forces, the Lord-Lieutenant had 
always counted upon the opposition of the Ponsonbys to the 
policy of relief. It was a family powerful from the parliamen- 
tary abilities of the two brothers who represented it, powerful 
from its connections and its large borough influence, and power- 
ful from the close friendship which existed between Grattan and 
its leaders. As we have already seen, however, when the 
question of Catholic suffrage was raised in the preceding year, 
George Ponsonby had been opposed to Grattan, though the tone 
of his opposition had been very moderate. His argument had 
been that the Catholics were still unfit for the franchise, and 
that the concession of political jjower ought to bo preceded by 
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an extended system of united education. He now, to the 
extreme indignation of Westmorland, adopted a new line of 
policy, but one which was not, in my opinion, really inconsistent 
with his previous conduct. The concession of Catholic franchise 
had become inevitable. The English Government had en- 
couraged it. The Irish Government had formally committed 
itself to it, and the hopes of the Catholics had been raised to 
•fever point. The Government measure was denounced by 
Ponsonby as mischievous alike in its nature and its design. 
Last session the Government had opposed the admission of 
Cathohcs to the most qualified right of sufirage, and had induced 
the Parliament to reject a petition in its favour. In the recess, 
leading oflScials connected with the Government had been busily 
employed in exciting the counties and corporations to resist 
the claims of the Catholics, and the party in the Corporation 
of Dublin which was subservient to Government influence had 
been urged to set the example to the whole kingdom by their 
manifesto for Protestant ascendency. Everything that could be 
done was done by those in authority to persuade the Irish Pro- 
testants that it was the determination of the Government that 
the Catholics should not be granted the franchise. ‘ But what 
opinion,’ continued Ponsonby, 4s to be formed of the intention 
of that Cabinet, when the Minister in this country never once 
intimated the smallest intention of ceding the franchise to the 
Catholics — never once consulted the Protestant gentlemen of the 
country upon the subject until it was intimated in the speech 
from the throne, and followed up by the Bill of the Minister, 
now before the House? . . . What other conclusion can be 
deduced from this but that the division of the people was the 
object of the British Minister, who, while he was using his 
influence with the Protestants in public to resist the Catholic 
claims, was telling the Catholic in private that it was not from 
the generosity of a Protestant Parliament he had anything to 
hope, but that any favour he had to expect he must hope only 
through the influence of the Minister in this House ? ’ It was 
the old policy of England, ‘ which in order to check and govern 
one party by another made separate interests ; ’ which played oli* 
the Catholics against the Protestants ; which was now endeavour- 
ing to form a separate Catholic interest inimical to the Pro- 
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testaiit gentry. * Tliere was but one way ' to prevent in future 
such, things, and to cut up by the roots all the powers and all 
the stratagems of the British Minister for dividing the people of 
this country.’ It was to reject the Government measure, and to 
carry a new Bill which would really settle the question by giving 
to the Catholics ^ everything Parliament had to give with libe- 
rality and confidence, admitting them to a full participation to 
the rights of the Constitution, and thus binding their gratitude 
and their attachment to their Protestant fellow-subjects.’ The 
Government measure, he argued, was not one either of finality 
or of real conciliation. Will the Catholic gentleman — a man of 
education, of ambition, perhaps of distinguished ability — ac- 
quiesce in a decision which admits the most ignorant and turbulent 
of his co-religionists to an equality with the Protestants in respect 
to the suffrage to which alone in political life they could aspire, 
while he is himself marked out as inferior to the Protestant 
gentry by his exclusion from Parliament ? Nothing short of a 
lull and equal share in the Constitution will now be sufiScient. 
Tliere are dangers no doubt to be feared from the abolition of all 
religious distinctions in Ireland, but the time has come when 
tlioy must be faced. They are far less than those which would 
result from a policy which gave the Catholics the substance of 
power while it left them under the galling sense of inferiority, 
and which taught them to look to the English Minister and not 
to tlie Irish Parliament for future favours.^ 

To the great alarm of the Lord-Lieutenant it was evident 
that Ponsonby carried with him the sentiments of a large section 
of the House of Commons. ^ The members of the Opposition/ 
complained the Chief Secretary, ^condemned the measure as 
not being conciliatory.’ ^Mr. Conolly in strong terms con- 
demned these half measures . . . and said that the Homan 
Catholics would not be satisfied without a total abolition of 
every limitation and incapacity. . . . Several gentlemen who 
have been in the habit of supporting Government, declared for 
a total abolition.’ ^ I cannot well express to you the general 
dissatisfaction and resentment that prevailed among a consider- 
able number of the strongest friends of Government. . . . The 
Opposition has determined to take all the merit of the conces- 
» Pari Pcb. xiii. 273~-275, 327, 328. 
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sions from the Administratioii by going further than we pro- 
posed.’ ^ The Duke of Ijeinster was on the side of Ponsonby, 
and ‘ Lord Abercom had sent over instructions to his friends to 
move a grant of everything to the Catholics.’ ® Grattan, in 
perfect consistency with his previous career, strongly urged that 
the Government should complete their measure by admitting 
Catholics to Parliament, and the great preponderance of argu- 
ment in the debates was plainly on that side. 

In truth, the long agitation of O’Connell has given the ad- 
mission of Catholics to Parliament an altogether factitious mag- 
nitude in the public mind. It was the culmination of a long 
struggle for political equality, but in real importance it was 
immeasurably inferior to the Irish Act of 1793, which gave the 
great bulk of the Irish Catholics the franchise. Catholic con- 
stituencies have never found any difSculty in obtaining Protes- 
tants to act as their instruments, and with the leverage which 
was now obtained they were certain to obtain the rest. One 
member predicted, with admirable accuracy, the event which 
took place in Clare in 1828. ^Suppose,’ said Ormsby, Hhe 
electors should choose a Eoman Catholic and persist in returning 
him, as in the case of Mr. Wilkes in England, the House would 
then be committed with the people, a situation which he was 
sure they did not desire.’® Pew greater mistakes of policy 
could be made than to give political equality to the great mass 
of ignorant Catholics, who were for the most part far below 
political interests, and at the same time to refuse it to the 
Catholic gentry. The continued disability was certain to pro- 
duce renewed agitation, and it was equally certain that this 
agitation would be ultimately successful. The disability fell on 
the very class which would feel it most keenly and which de- 
served it least. Whatever controversy there might be about 
the sentiments of the mass of the Catholic peasantry or of the 
Catholic priesthood, there was at least no question that the few 
Catholic gentry of Ireland had shown themselves for generations 
uniformly and almost effusively loyal. The presence of ten or 
twenty members of this class in Parliament would have had a 
conciliatory effect out of all proportion to its real importance, and 

* Hobart to Nepean, Feb. 5, 1793. 2 Cooke to Nepean, Feb. 26. 

« jParl. DaK xiii. 308. 
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it could have had no effect but for good. ‘ By giving the Oatho- 
lics equality of suffrage/ said Hamilton, ^with. the Protestants, 
Puirli ament would invest the lower, the more numerous, and of 
course the less enlightened part of the Catholic community 
with that privilege which must in fact include every other ; and 
yet if it went no farther it would establish an exclusion which, 
even if it were desirable, must be but temporary and ineffectual, 
against the higher and more enlightened order, against those 
men who had the deepest stake in the country, and who from 
(‘VC‘ry moi.lvo of interest and ambition must be pledged, as much 
as they were tliemsolves, for its prosperity and advantage.’ 

‘ I should 1)0 sorry,’ added the same speaker, ^ if the dissem inators 
of sedition should have it in their power to tell the people that 
]hrlianu‘nt had not followed the example of their constituents, 
wlio laid generously offered the participation of their rights to 
llicvir i el low-subjects of every description, while their represen- 
taifives pivrsistod in retaining an exclusive monopoly. . . . Every 
motive of expediency and wisdom suggested to the House that 
this was ilio moinont when every distinction should be done 
away.’^ 

Tlu'se a]ii)oar to mo to have been words of wisdom, and there 
was anol/bi^r argument which was not less weighty. As I have 
alriMidy shown, Grattan had always foreseen that by far the 
great-i'St danger wliich the peculiar circumstances of Ireland 
foi*(‘shadowt\cl, was tliat the ignorant and excitable Catholic popu- 
lation miglit be one day detached from the influence of property 
and respeci’.al)ility, and might become a prey to designing agi- 
iuiiors and demagogues. By giving full political power to the 
Catkolic dtnnocracy, and at the same time withholding political 
]) 0 W 6 r and inilnenco from the Catholic gentry, the legislation of 
;i 703 materially liaBtenod this calamity, and it was in the long 
po]mlar agiintion for Catholic emancipation that the foundation 
was laid for the political anardiy of our own day. 

Tho question wli, ether Catliolic emancipation miglit have 
biumcompUd-oly carried in 1703 is not one that can be answered 
with periect coiifklenco, but I have myself little doubt that ii: 
f ilie great itillnence of the Government had been exerted in its 
favour, it was pcafoctly feasible. The Irish Government, however, 
» Pari, Del. xiii. 314, 315. 
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hated all concessions to the CatholicSj and dreaded above all 
tilings the inclination of the English Ministers in their favour. 
The English Ministers were told that the Ojiposition in advo- 
cating the final abolition of political distinctions was actuated 
bj merely factious motives; that the party in its favour was 
really small, though resentment and desperation had made it 
important; that if the Government attempted to go further 
their followers would revolt against them, and defeat them ; that 
the Catholics were fully satisfied with the Government measure.^ 
Pitt and Dundas had no wish to renew their long contro- 
versy with their representatives in Ireland, or to raise un- 
necessarily a new Irish question at a time when they were just 
entering upon a European war. It is worthy, however, of 
notice that while the great independent interests in Parliament 
had committed themselves to the principle of admitting the 
Catholics to Parliament, there was absolutely no sign of opposi- 
tion or indignation in the country, and the tone of the debates 
appears clearly to show that the proj)osition had excited very 
little serious hostility. A motion to introduce into the Govern- 
ment Bill a clause admitting Catholics to Parliament was pro- 
posed by Mr. George Knox and seconded by Major Doyle, who 
claimed to have been the earliest advocate in Parliament of 
coniplete emancipation.^ The speech of the mover was remark- 
ably sensible and moderate. He advocated his motion as in- 
tended to set at rest a dangerous and difficult question ; as the 
necessary corollary of the measures which enabled Catholics to 
purchase landed property, and gave them the su&age ; as an 
eminently conservative measure which would give the property 
and education in the Catholic body an increase of political im- 
portance corresponding to that which was given tO' ignorance 
and numbers. The whole weight of the Government, however, 
was thrown against him, and he was defeated by 163 to 69. It 
is a remarkable fact that the future Duke of Wellington was put 
forward by the Government as the chief opponent of the motion. 

' He had no objection,^ he said, ' to giving Eoman Catholics the 
benefits of the Constitution, and in his opinion the Bill conferred 
them in an ample degree ; but the motion of the honourable 


* Cooke to Nepean, Feb. 26; 
Hobart* to Nepean, Feb. 26, 1793. 
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gentleman seemed calculated to promote disunion. Witli the 
Bill as it stands the Protestants are satisfied, and the Eoman 
Catholics contented. Why then agitate a question which mav 
disturb both?’ 1 

It would be curious to know whether Wellington remem- 
bered this speech in 1829, when the unsettled question of 
Catholic emancipation had brought Ireland to the verge of civil 
vvar, when the agitation it aroused had ranged the main Body 
of the Irish Catholics under the guidance of demagogues and 
priests, and had given a death-blow to the political influence of 
the landlords over their tenantry, and when he was himself 
obliged to set the fatal example of yielding to the fear of rebel- 
lion, a measure which he had pledged himself to oppose. If 
the Catholic question had been settled in 1793, the whole sub- 
sequent history of Ireland would probably have been changed. 
The rebellion of 1798 would almost certainly either never 
have taken place, or .have been confined to an insignificant 
disturbance in the North, and the social and political con- 
vulsions * which were produced by the agitations of the pre- 
sent century might have been wholly or in a great measure 
aveii:ed. 

In addition to the policies I have already described, there 
was another policy advocated in the Irish Parliament with 
extraordinary ability by Sir Lawrence Parsons. His great 
speech on the Catholic question in 1793 is exceedingly valuable 
to students of Irish history, and especially to those who, like 
the present writer, are making it their main task to reproduce 
as far as possible the modes of thought, feeling, and reasoning 
prevailing among the different classes of Irishmen. In the 
eyes of every true statesman, he said, it was evident that the 
question of the extension of privileges to the Catholics, and 
the question of parliamentary reform, were intimately connected. 
* The extent of what you give to the Catholics depends upon 
the reform., and the effect of the reform depends upon the extent 
of franchise you give to the Catholics.’ The country cannot 
prosper as long as it continues in the present state of fermenta- 
tion on these two questions, until something is done on both of 
them which will content reasonable , and moderate men, and 
* Pari Peh, siii. 313. 
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give the Govermnent a weight of authority that will enable it 
to repress sedition. 

The position of the Catholics in Ireland had been deter- 
mined by the events that followed the Revolution and by the 
penal code. It is a dark page of Irish history, and one on 
which he would gladly throw a veil ; but, like Oharlemont and 
like his great master Rlood,' Parsons refused to subscribe to tlio 
ordinary condemnation of the Irish statesmen of the early part 
of the century. ‘ If a spirit of intolerance is hnputable to tliom, 
it is a hundred times more imputable to their great and enliglit- 
ened neighbours in England and Erance, not to mention all the 
other kingdoms of Europe in which, till the other day, the most 
barbarous persecutions on account of religion were practised.’ 
The measures of Lewis XIV. against the French Protestants, 
and the English laws after the Revolution against the Englisli 
Catholics, were more severe than any in Ireland, and they had 
not the same excuse. The French Protestants and the Englisli 
Catholics were far too weak to be a serious danger to the State, 
‘In Ireland the powers were nearly equal, and therefore wliab 
in France and England was persecution, in Ireland w^as policy.’ 
Considering how formidable the Irish Catholics were from their 
numbers, and from their connection with France and with the 
Stuarts, it would have been impossible to have preserved the 
settlement of the Revolution, and to have secured Ireland from 
a renewed civil war, if the Catholics had not been proscribed 
and reduced to impotence. No one could justify all parts of 
the penal code, but in as far as it was a code of political in- 


yit is worthy of notice that Par- 
ponsL-who was hirnsolf a man of very 
distinguished ability — evidently con- 
sidered Flood by far the greatest man 
who had appeared in Irish politics in 
the latter part of the eigliteenth cen- 
tury. In a little work published in 
1795, he says of him: * He was certainly 
one of the greatest men that ever 
adorned this country. His mind was 
t he most capacious, his reason the most 
athletic, his judgment the most ba- 
lanced, his erudition the most pro- 
found. His nature was too dignitied 
to deceive others, his intellect too 
piercing to be deceived himself. . . . 
The impartial judgment of subsequent 


ages will consider him as unrivalled in 
his own country, and It id it Immui Ims 
fortune to have moved upon atluuiti'o 
as capucuouH as his own mind, his cthc- 
brity would not have been cxceculed 
by any man’s in any other.’ Parsons’ 
Ohmrmtlom cm, tho Jirqumt of llem'y 
Mood, pp. 65,75. This agi'ces wilh 
the judgment of another very able 
man, I’etcr Burrowes, who was an 
intimate friend both of Flood and of 
Grattan. Burrowes described tho 
former as *perh;i]>s tho ablest man 
Ireland ever produced, indispiiiably 
the ablest num of his own times.’ 
MowoIt (ml SjJoecJies of Pete>r 
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capacities — and the greater part of it was directly or indirectly 
intended for that end — it was unavoidable. 

It was plain, however, that the time had come for its final 
abolition. ‘ To give some participation of franchise to the 
Roman Catholics is no longer a matter of choice, but of the most 
urgent and irresistible policy.’ The great question, however, 
was on what terms that franchise should be given. Parsons 
strongly maintained that the elective franchise should be given to 
no Catholic who had not a freehold of twenty pounds a year, and 
that it should be accompanied by the admission of the Catholics 
into Parliament. Anticipating very closely the judgment which 
was expressed many years later by Sir Robert Peel,^ he pro* 
nounced it to be an act of infatuation, approaching to madness, 
to confer the franchise on almost the whole pauper tenantry of 
Ireland by annexing it to every forty-shilling freehold. ^In 
England,’ he said, ‘ the lands are mostly let from year to year, 
or for seven years, or sometimes fourteen years, or sometimes 
and more rarely for twenty-one years, but leases for lives are 
seldom granted. Consequently the rabble of the people there 
cannot obtain freeliold property — nay, a great majority of the 
middle classes cannot obtain it. I have heard it stated by a very 
accurate and well-informed man that the number of county 
electors in England was but 100,000. . . . Here the tenures 
are quite different ; almost all the lands of the country are let 
for lives, so that almost every peasant has a freehold tenure, 
and, if not disqualified by religion, a vote. See then the effect 
of this upon the present question. All the Catholic peasantry 
will be admitted to vote.’ The recent great increase of tillage 
immensely aggravated the danger. ^ Those large farms which 
a few years ago were all in pasture grounds, each occupied by a 
single Protestant farmer, are now broken into several parcels, 
tenanted for the most part by Catholic husbandmen, so that 
seven or eight Catholics hold the ground at present which one 
Protestant held formerly. Will not most of these be voters ? 
Consider this also. Land has risen within five or six years 
one-fourth in its value. Land which six years ago you could 
not let for more than twenty shillings an acre you can now let 
for twenty “five shillings an acre* What follows ? The Catholic 
‘ See Peel’s Memoirs^ i. 4. 
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who had his land* but six years ago for the extremity of its 
value, has it now for one-fourth less than its value ; therefore 
he must hold a very small quantity who has not a profit to 
qualify him to vote. . . . Consider further that this increase of 
tillage and rise of land have principally been since Catholics 
were allowed to take freehold leases, and then consider how 
three provinces of this kingdom are covered with Catholics; 
and can you doubt of the multitude of Catholic voters, should 
you extend to them the forty-shilling franchise ? ^ In three pro- 
vinces out of four the Catholics are believed to be six times as 
numerous as the Protestants. Making then the amplest deduc- 
tion on account of Catholic poverty and Protestant landlords, 
of pride and prejudice and every other motive that can be 
assigned, it is certain that the immense majority of county 
voters in at least three provinces will be the most ignorant 
Catholics. Landlords themselves, wishing to increase their own 
consequence, will be certain almost everywhere to convert leases 
for years into leases for lives, and thus the Catholic preponder- 
ance will be immense and overwhelming. 

‘ If they had all been Protestants for fifty generations back, 
I would not consent to the overwhelming of the Constitution by 
such a torrent. In some counties where there are but 2,000 
electors now, you will, if this Bill passes, have 10,000 ; in others 
20,000 ; in others 30,000 ; and I am well informed in the 
county of Cork alone you will have 50,000 ; that is, half of 
what X have stated the whole elective body to be of all the 
counties in England.’ 

^ Do you think,’ he asked, ■‘ you will meliorate the Constitu- 
tion by admitting into it such a copious adulteration of rabble 
as this ? I do not now desire you to consider them as differing 
from you in religion, but merely their poverty, their numbers, 
their ignorance, their barbarous ignorance, many of them not 
being able even to speak our language, and then think whether 
giving them the franchise will not be a most pernicious vitiation 
of the Constitution. The county representation is now reckoned 
the sound part of the Constitution; but where will be its 
soundness with such a constituency ? ’ 

It is not possible, however, to consider the question putting 
religion aside. ‘ By granting franchise to the inferior Catholics, 
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you give it to a body of men in great j)overty, in great 
ignorance, bigoted to tbeir sect and tbeir altars, repelled by 
ancient prejudices from you, and at least four times as numerous 
as you are. You give tbem all at once the elective fi-anchise, by 
which they will in nearly every county in three provinces out of 
four, be the majority of electors, controlling you, overwhelming 
you, resisting and irresistible. I cannot conceive a frenzy much 
greater than this. Allow them every virtue that elevates man — 
still this is a trial that no body of men that are, or ever were, 
should be put to. I think as well of the Catholics as I do of 
any body of men in this country, but still I would not trust so 
much to any body of men in such circumstances ; not to the 
Ikotestants to whom I belong ; not to the Dissenters whom I 
highly respect. I can only consider the Catholics as men, and 
they must be more than men if, in such a situation, they could 
be safely entrusted with such a power.’ 

It was replied that the landlords are in Ireland omnipotent 
with the small tenants, and that they will continue, as at pre- 
sent, to return the county representatives. If this be so, it is 
not easy to see what good the extension of the franchise will do 
to the Catholics 5 but is it certain, is it probable, that this state 
of things will continue ? ‘ Suppose you gave the inferior 

Catholics franchise, and that they should meet in all their 
parishes to determine on the exercise of it, as they lately did to 
determine on the attainment of it ; and that they should nomi- 
nate in their chapels their representatives in Parliament as 
they lately did their delegates to the Convention ; what would 
there be to stop them ? The power of their landlords might do 
much, but the power of religion might do much more. How 
much might these people be wrought upon by their priests at 
their altars, working upon their superstition and poverty? 
How easily might they be persuaded that their temporal as well 
as their eternal felicity depended upon their uniting together in 
the exercise of their franchise. I do not say that all this would 
follow, but I say that all this and more might follow, and there- 
fore that we should not wantonly risk it.’ 

Suppose, however, that the parliamentary reform which public 
opinion so urgently demands is obtained. It would almost cer- 
tainly take the form of throwing by far the greatest part of the 

* I* F 2 
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borough representation into the counties, collectively or division- 
ally. The small Catholic voters would thus inevitably command 
almost the entire representation in three provinces, and probably 
in some counties of the fourth. Wluat use under such circum- 
stances would be the exclusion of Catholics from Po.rliament ? 

' Do you think they could long want candidates even among Pro- 
testants, or nominal Protestants, fit for tlieir purpose ? Could they 
not easily get in every county enough of candidates who would 
offer to take their tests and promise to ol)ey them, and tlie iirst ob- 
ject of their mission to Parliament would be to repeal tlioso oaths 
which you now take at that table, and admit the Oatliolics to sit 
here indiscriminately? Such would bo the representatives of 
three provinces out of four in the next Parlirirnent. What then 
would be the representatives in the IVirliamcnt the next after ? 
Would they have even the name or sembhmcc^ of Proiostants?' 
What chance would a Catholic candidate have before a constituency 
which was wholly or by a great majority Protestant ? Assuming 
only that the most ignorant and bigoted Catholics in Irelaiul 
are not less under the influence of religious pny udice tluin the 
Protestants, it will follow that in a very sliort time the gt't^at 
majority in the House of Commons would bo Catholics. ‘ Is 
there anything unreasonable in this supposition ? ’ 

Those who regard a Catholic revolt against Protestant pro- 
prietors as impossible or irnprobalJe, forge, ^.t how (‘.asily it might 
be accomplished, and what ovcunvhelming iuihuMuiHaits, after the 
Government measure, designing men would have to ])ro(:lm'o it. 
Under our Consiitution, tlu^ majority in tlio U'ousti of (’Com- 
mons controls all the powers of the State. All the wc^alih, 
all the greatness of the land, is at its mercy. Intriguing fuul 
ambitious men had only to make the Cartholic voters conscious 
of their power, and to persuade them to cliooso tlicur n.^pre.- 
sentatives for Parliament in their chapcils, as t-hey had already 
chosen their representatives for the Convention, and tins work 
would be done, and the power of the landlordB annihihded. To|)i<*H 
of agitation will never be wanting. ^ They niay tialk to thorn of 
tithes and even of rents, and at last proceed to t.alk iio tl unn of 
religion, and tell them : If you will unite in yonr suffrage, your 
ancient religion, which has been prostrated in the dust for a 
century, and humiliated and reviled, may once more raise its 
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liead and appear in all its pristine magnificence.” . , . Will you 
transfer such a power to men who are subject to such an in- 
fluence ? Will you be your own executioners and commit this 
desperate suicide ? ’ 

It was said that any special limitation imposed on Catholic 
voters would rob the measure of its grace, but was this so certain ? 
Most Catholics of substance and intelligence, most of those who 
took any real interest in politics, are quite as well aware as 
the Protestants that the small tenantry of Ireland are unfit for 
political power, and they would welcome any clause that excluded 
them. ^ I seldom knew a Protestant ten-pound freeholder who 
did not wish that Protestant forty-shilling freeholders should not 
vote, and for the same reason I am persuaded the middle Catho- 
lics will be better pleased that the inferior ones should not have 
votes.*' ^ Every infoi-mation I have been able to procure from 
those counties where they most abound, confirms me in this senti- 
ment.’ The Catholic franchise ought, therefore, to be confined 
to the upper class and to the large farmers, an intelligent and 
respectable body, sufficiently numerous to become a considerable 
political influence in Irish life, but too few to be any serious 
danger to the Protestants. But at the same time, the seats in 
Parliament ought most certainly to be thrown o^Den to Catholics. 
Such a measure would be in the highest degree gratifying to the 
upper order among them. It would strike the Catholic imagina- 
tion,^ and be far more really popular than the enfranchisement of 
an ignorant tenantry, and it would be completely without danger 
as long as the main part of the constituency continues Protes- 
tant. ^ I should not be sorry to see a respectable Catholic sit- 
ting here on my right hand and another on my left, provided 
tluit by keeping the strength of the constituency Protestant, we 
did not endanger ourselves by the admission of too many of 
them. A Catholic House of Commons will never spring out of 
a Protestant root. But if the root be Catholic no man can be 
sure how long the stem and branches will continue Protestant.’ 

The Government were alaxnned at the levelling principles 
advocated in the North, and at the proposed alliance between 
Catholics and Dissenters ; and they imagined that they would 
conciliate the former and prevent the alliance, by creating a 
democratic Catholic franchise. No calculation could be more 
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infatuated. The Chief Secretary had been unable to adduce a 
single declaration to that effect from any Catholic leader, and if he 
had been able to adduce such a declaration it would be worthless. 
By the irresistible force of circumstances, by the stress of the 
most obvious and incontestable interest, the Catholics when they 
obtained the forty-shilling franchise would sooner or later be 
joined with the Dissenters in advocating a Eeform Bill as level- 
ling and democratic as possible. They probably did not possess 
more than a fiftieth part of the property of the kingdom, but if 
the borough constituencies were thrown into the counties, they 
would with their new franchise nominate three-quarters of the 
members of the House of Commons. This extensive franchise, 
therefore, instead of making the Catholics contented, and pre- 
venting them from uniting with the Dissenters, is the very 
measure which will make it the interest of the. Catholics to press 
for a reform, and how few here do not know how interest over- 
rules the actions of men ? ’ 

‘ In short there never was a measure pretending to be a great 
one more narrowly conceived than the present Bill. It courts 
the Catholic rabble and insults the Catholic gentry. It gives 
power to those who are ignorant, and therefore dangerous, and 
withholds it from those who are enlightened and therefore safe. 
It gives equal power with the Protestants to the lower class of 
Catholics, who are the most numerous, and thereby gives them a 
superiority, and.it does not give equal powers to the upper class, 
who are less numerous than you, and who could thoreforo have 
had no superiority ; that is, it does the very reverse of what it 
ought to do.’ 

Turning to another aspect of the subject, Parsons contended 
that it was quite clear there were two questions to be settled — 
a Protestant question, which was reform, and a Catholic question, 
which was emancipation- — and that unless both questions were 
settled on a wise and moderate basis, Ireland never could be at 
peace. There was great reason, he said, to believe that the Go- 
vernment were pursuing a plan of dividing the difierent sections 
of the Irish people, and that their object in carrying the Catholic 
question was to obtain the means of maintaining the present 
.system of parliamentary influence intact. Such a policy was 
sure to lead to a long train of calamities, and it was of the first 
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importance to tlie future welfare of Ireland tliat it should he 
defeated. He proposed, therefore, that the Catholic franchise 
should be taken out of the present Bill and made part of a 
measure of parliamentary reform, to which it properly belonged, 
and that the other concessions should be carried at once. 
This would no doubt adjourn the settlement of the Catholic 
franchise to the nest year, but this postponement would be of 
no real consequence, for no general election was imminent, and 
it would have the great advantage of securing the simultaneous 
triumph of both questions. ‘ Should a Minister say, Let us divide 
the people of Ireland, let us gratify a part and disa]ppoint a part, 
by uniting the measures you defeat this ruinous policy. You 
force him either to reject all, which he dare not, or to admit all, 
and thus all parties succeed. You join the reform with a 
measure already recommended from the throne. . . . You con- 
ciliate the minds of many Protestants to the Catholic franchise 
by thus embodying it with an act in favour of their own freedom, 
and you at once excite the whole people of Ireland from its 
shores to its centre in a universal demand for this great charter 
of public liberty. I would therefore begin by giving but a 
limited franchise to the Catholics, and by making but a moderate 
reform, and I would unite these measures. A sudden commu- 
nication of power to a great body of people is never wise. 
Changes in an ancient Constitution ought to be gradual.’ 

He very earnestly protests that he is actuated by no spirit 
of hostility to the Catholics and by no wish to defeat their aspi- 
rations for the franchise. ‘Whatever I think can be safely 
granted to the Catholics I will grant. Whatever I think cannot 
I will endeavour to withhold and I will say so. . . , Every respect- 
able and candid man among them, at least when the fever of 
tlie present instant is will respect me for speaking my 
sentiments boldly.’ It would not be wise and it would not be 
honourable for the Catholics ‘ neglecting their Protestant and 
Dissenting auxiliaries to insist in this critical juncture on a 
separate treaty for themselves,’ and it certainly would not be 
wise in a Protestant Parliament to support such a policy. ‘ The 
reason I would combine these two measures is not to defeat 
Catholic franchise but to secure parliamentary reform.’ The 
House of Commons may pass a Eeform Bill, but if it be disliked 
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by the Government and supported only by a small section of the 
Irish people it will perish in the House of Lords or before the 
throne. Nothing can secure its triumph but the irresistible 
force of a nation’s will. ^ The heart of the Catholics is now in the 
franchise, I would therefore put it into the body of the reform.’ 
‘ Unite the nation by uniting these measures, and proceed boldly 
and fearlessly like men in the great cause of a great and united 
people. , . . Neglect no human means of strengthening the 
reform. Move it discreetly but rapidly forward. Put Catholic 
franchise into its bosom, and let it move on to the Lords and to 
the throne followed by the votive acclamations of the whole 
people.’ ^ 

These extracts are very long, but they will not, I hope, prove 
uninteresting or uninstructive to my readers, and they are an 
excellent specimen of the debates of an assembly which has been 
greatly underrated and misrepresented. If the question had 
been decided by reasoii alone, the policy of Parsons appears to 
me to have been that which was most likely to have solved the 
great difhculty of making the Irish Government, without a con- 
vulsion, really constitutional. The restricted suflTrage had been 
fully acquiesced in by the Catholic leaders in 1792, and if the 
Government thought it right to enlarge the scheme which had 
been rejected in that year, their wisest course would probably 
have been to reintroduce the former measure with an additional 
clause admitting Catholics to Parliament. Of the motives 
which induced them to adopt a different plan it is not possibhj 
to speak with complete certainty, but there is one conaiderji- 
tion, at least, which will not escape the reader. Parsons desired 
to carry both Catholic enfranchisement and reform. The Go- 
vernment were anxious above all things to avert the latter. 
Secondary measures of reform, indeed, they^ ware now pre- 
pared to admit as unavoidable, but they made it their capital 
object to maintain the keystone of the existing parliamentary 
system, the preponderance of nomination boroughs which placed 
the control of the House of Commons in a very few hands. A t 
the outbreak of a great war and at a time when the events of 
Prance had produced a sudden and wholly unprecedented demo- 
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cratic spirit in the community, this policy was peculiarly diffi- 
cult, and whatever might be the ultimate effects, the Catholic 
Bill was for a time very favourable to it. It was likely to sever 
the Catholics at least temporarily from the Dissenters. The 
forty-shilling freeholders, whatever they might hereafter become, 
were at present absolutely subservient to their landlords, and 
they continued to be so till the great excitement of 1828. Nor 
had they as yet the overwhelming numerical preponderance 
which might be inferred from the speech of Parsons, though, by 
the increase of population, the division of tenancies, and the com- 
petition of landlords for political power, they speedily attained 
it. The Ministers might reasonably hope that for a time they 
had baffled the reformers, divided their ranks, and surmounted 
a crisis of great and pressing difficulty. If their thoughts 
travelled further they may have calculated that by making the 
county constituencies mainly Catholic they would give the Pro- 
testants a new and powerful reason for supporting the borough 
system, would make an extended Reform Bill both difficult and 
dangerous, and would perhaps produce a social and political 
condition which might one day lead to a legislative union. 

The question of Catholic franchise was a very difficult one, 
owing to the fact that the Protestants already possessed the 
forty-shilling freehold franchise. At a time when all political 
power was in the hands of a small section of the Irish people, 
and when Ireland was ^especially suffering from the evils of 
extreme monopoly, a democratic Protestant suffrage in the 
counties was not altogether incapable of defence. It corre- 
sponded in some measure to the democratic scot and lot 
franchise, which existed in some of the English towns before 
the Reform Bill of 1832. But on the whole it was quite clear 
that the great mass of the forty-shilling freeholders out of 
Ulster were utteHy unfit for political power ; and in a country 
where the difficulties of government were unusually great, it 
would be a grave calamity if this class of men became the 
source or foundation of all political powfer. In several speeches 
made during the debates this danger was clearly recognised, 
and by no one more clearly than by Forbes, who was one of the 
ablest and most consistent of the reformers. Forbes maintained,, 
however, that the evil of withholding the franchise from the 
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Catliolic foTty-sliilling freeiiolder, wHle it was conceded to his 
Protestant neighbour, would be still greater 3 that it would pre- 
vent the political union and amalgamation of creeds, which was 
the first object of the measure ; that it would embody the ex- 
cluded Catholics for the purpose of destroying the limitation, 
and that ‘ nothing was so dangerous in a State as an unequal 
distribution of constitutional privileges.’ ^ There was, it is true, 
another alternative, which was suggested by Hely Hutchinson, 
who said that, ^ to prevent the influx of small freeholders and 
any disparity between Protestants and Catholics, he would wish 
that ten-pound freeholds were made indispensable to voters of 
all persuasions.’ A clause to this effect was actually proposed 
by Graydon, but withdrawn at the joint request of Hobart and 
Grattan.^ It was indeed plainly impracticable. A period in 
which the democratic and levelling spirit ran so high was not 
one in which a great measure of disfranchisement could be safely 
carried. The policy of uniting the Protestants and Catholics 
would certainly not succeed, if the admission of Catholics to 
the Constitution was purchased by the disfranchisement of tho 
majority of Protestant voters, and a large part of the Pi*otestant 
forty-shilling freeholders in the North were not mainly employed 
in a<griculture, and were eminently fitted for the franchise. 
^Gentlemen talk of prohibiting forty-shilling freeholders from 
voting,’ said Poster; Hhey will not attempt so wild a project 
when they consider it. What ! to disfranchise nearly two-thirds 
of all the Protestants! to disfranchise those persons who sent 
them into this House! The law in their favour had existed 
since Henry YI., and now forms a principle of the Constitution. 
Did the gentlemen who lived in the North recollect that this 
would disfranchise all their manufacturers ? . . . Did they wish 
to force manufacturers to look for ten-pound freeholds? Tlioy 
would be spoiled as manufacturers, and would be miserable 
farmers. The weaver, with his little piece of land and his 
garden, is generally a forty-shilling freeholder ; he is a useful 
member, a good voter, and a good subject, and on such men as 
him may the safety of the Constitution often depend.’ ^ 

These arguments were very powerful, and the Government 

' Pari. Del. xiii. 268-268. 2 Ibid. xiii. 299, 300. 

2 Ibid. xiii. 342. 
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scheme of extending the franchise to Catholic forty-shilling 
freeholders, and at the same time excluding Catholics from Par- 
liament, was carried in its integrity. In one of his last speeches 
on the question, Hobart said that ‘ th.e principle of the Bill was 
not to admit Roman Catholics to the State,’ but many who 
supported the Government must have agreed with Grattan that 
‘ he must be a visionary politician who could imagine that, after 
what the Bill granted to the Catholics, they could long be kept 
out of the State,’ ^ and at least one prominent member looked 
still further. ‘ I do not deprecate the day,’ said Bushe, ^ when 
we may grant the Catholics a full participation of power ; but if 
we should do so, that measure should be accompanied by another 
— a satisfactory ecclesiastical establishment, paid out of the 
Treasury, and no such measure is now proposed. For it is idle 
to say we should have nothing left to contend for if we gave 
them seats in Parliament.’ ^ 

Pew things in Irish parliamentary history are more remark- 
able than the facility with which this great measure was carried, 
though it was in all its aspects thoroughly debated. It passed 
its second reading in the House of Commons with only a single 
negative. It was committed with only three negatives, and in 
the critical divisions on its clauses the majorities were at least 
two to one. The qualification required to authorise a Catholic 
to bear arms was raised in committee on the motion of the 
Chancellor, and in addifion to the oath of allegiance of 1774, a 
new oath was incorporated in the Bill, copied from one of the 
declarations of the Catholics, and abjuring certain tenets which 
had been ascribed to them, among others the assertion that the 
infallibility of the Pope was an article of their faith. For tLe 
rest the Bill became law almost exactly in the form in which it 
was originally designed. It swept away the few remaining 
disabilities relating to property which grew out of the penal 
code.' It enabled Catholics to vote like Prote^ants for members 
of Parliament and magistrates in cities or boroughs ; to become 
elected members of all corporations except Trinity College ; to 
keep arms subject to some specified conditions ; to hold all civil 
and military offices in the kingdom from which they were not 
specifically excluded ; to hold the medical professorships on the 
* Tavl, Deb, xiii. 363. ® Ibid. 318, 
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foundation of Sir Patrick Dun ; to take degrees and hold offices 
in any mixed college connected with the University of Dublin 
that might hereafter be founded. It also threw open to them 
the degrees of the University, enabling the King to alter its 
statutes to that effect. A long clause enumerated the prizes 
which were still withheld. Catholics might not sit in either 
House of Parliament; they were excluded from almost all 
Government and judicial positions; they could not be Privy 
Councillors, King’s Counsel, Pellows of Trinity College, sheriffs 
or sub-sheriffs, or generals of the staff‘.^ Nearly every post of 
ambition was still reserved for Protestants, and the restrictions 
weighed most heavily on the Catholics who were most educated 
and most able. 

In the House of Lords as in the House of Commons the Bill 
passed with little open opposition, but a protest, signed among 
other peers by Oharlemont, was drawn up against it. Dickson, 
the Bishop of Down, and Law, the Bishop of Blphin, were con- 
spicuous among the advocates of the measure, while Agar, the 
Archbishop of Cashel, spoke strongly against it. The most 
remarkable part, however, was that taken by Lord Fitzgibbon 
the Chancellor. As we have seen by the correspondence of 
the Government, he was from the beginning bitterly opposed to 
any concession to the Catholics, and he was not a man ac- 
customed to veil or attenuate his sentiments. His natural 
and proper course would have been to resign his office when 
'the policy which he had advocated as of vital importance was 
overthrown. He determined, however, to remain in office and 
to vote for the Catholic Bill, while he at the same time did the 
utmost in his power to deprive it of all its conciliatory effect. 
At the very opening of the session in which it was to be the 
supreme object of the Government to secure the loyalty and co- 
operation of the Catholics, he had, as we have seen, distin- 
guished himself by»a fierce attack upon their address to the King, 
and on March 13, when the Relief Bill had almost attained 
its last stage, he delivered his sentiments at length in a speech 
which was afterwards published, and which throws a singularly 
vivid light upon his opinions, his character, and his temper. 

It was an able speech, but less able, I think, than the 
* 33 Geo. III. c. 21. 
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speeches of Parsons and Foster, and in its tone of thought and 
method of reasoning it corresponded closely with those which 
Duigenan, and Duigenan alone, was accustomed to make in the 
House of Commons. He began with a characteristically arro- 
gant attack upon Bishop Law, who had spoken with much 
liberality in favour of the Catholics. He could not, he said, 
remain silent when ^ the epidemical frenzy of the time ’ had 
reached even the right reverend bench. He could not leave 
‘ unnoticed and unreprehended ’ the ^ indiscretions ’ of the Bishop 
— indiscretions which could only be excused by a ^ radical igno- 
rance of the laws of the country from whence he has come, and 
of the history, the laws, and the Constitution of that country 
into which he has been transplanted.’ For his own part he had 
not ^ a spark of religious bigotry ’ in his composition, nor did he 
speak in opposition to the measure. ^ I should be extremely 
sorry,’ he said, ^ if anything which may fall from me were to 
stop the progress of this Bill. I do believe after what has 
passed upon this subject in Great Britain and Ireland, it may 
be essential to the momentary peace of the country that your 
lordships should agree to it. 1 do not desire to be responsible 
for the consequences which might follow its rejection, much as 
I disapprove of its principle. . . . Whatever I say is intended 
only to open the eyes of the people . . , if possible, to stop the 
further progress of innovation.’ 

He lays it down as a broad principle that as long as the 
claims of the Pope to universal spiritual dominion are main-, 
tained, ^ it is utterly impossible that any man who admits them 
can exercise the legislative powers of a Protestant State with 
temper and justice.’ In discussing the political claims of 
Roman Catholics ^ we ought only to look to the principles of 
that religion which they profess,’ and ^ the page of history does 
not furnish a single instance in which Protestants and papists 
have agreed in exercising the political powers of the same 
State.’ It follows then that the whole Catholic population of 
Ireland, by virtue of their religious belief, should be absolutely 
and for ever excluded from all share of political power. They 
are ^ as jealously and superstitiously devoted to the popish faith 
as the people of Spain, Portugal, or any of the most bigoted 
districts of the German Empire. . , . There is not a country in 
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Europe in which, the reformed religion has been established, 
where its progress has been so slow and inconsiderable as in 
Ireland. . . . There now is, and always has been, a constant 
correspondence and communication kept up between tliis country 
and the Court of Rome, and the spiritual power of the Pope is 
at this day acknowledged as implicitly as it ever was at any 
period of Irish history.’ 

He gives a summary and highly characteristic sketch of the 
past history of Ireland. Omitting altogether all the troubloiS 
that had preceded 'the Reformation, he compendiously dismisses 
every disturbance that had occurred since that period as exclti-’ 
sively due to ^the religious bigotry’ of papists. The struggle 
of Tyrone against Elizabeth, the great rebellion which was pro- 
duced in 1641 chiefly by the confiscations in Ulster, the conduet 
of the Irish at the Revolution in adhering to James IL, who 
had given them no cause whatever for rejecting him — all tluKso 
were clue to ‘religious bigotry.’ On the penal laws he of course 
looks back with absolute and unqualified approval. 'Iliey had, 
it is true, one disadvantage — on© single disadvantage — they 
lowered the value of landed property in Ireland ; but they wtu’o 
essential to the security of the titles of the owners. ‘ The people 
of this country consisted of two distinct and separate castes, tlio 
one with a short intermission in possession of tlio wliole property 
and power of the country, the other expelled from both in con- 
sequence of unremitted and inveterate rebellion and resistance 
’to English Government and English connection; the one ac'* 
knowledging the powers civil and ecclesiastical entrusted to the 
Crown by the Constitution, the other obstinately disclaiming all 
ecclesiastical obedience to their lawful Sovereign, and acknow- 
ledging an unlimited ecclesiastical jurisdiction and authority in 
a foreign prince.’ The Protestants were ‘an English colony 
settled in an enemies’ country,’ ‘ the natives of the country had 
contracted a rooted and incurable aversion to them.’ The 
obvious policy, the vital interest of ‘that body of people in 
whom the power and property of the nation had centred,’ was 
to remain strictly united among themselves and closely con- 
nected with England, and to guard jealously every avenue of 
political power from encroachments by papists: 

For a long time this policy had been successfully pursued, 
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and to the ‘old popery laws wHcli disabled tbe native Irisli 
from embarrassing Britisb Government or renewing hostility 
against the British settlers/ Ireland stands indebted in a great 
measure for her internal tranquillity during the last century. 
The root of all our present troubles lay in ‘ the fatal infatuation ’ 
of 1782. Not until Irish patriots began to put forward claims 
of legislative independence as against England, and to divide 
the Protestants of Ireland, was any claim to political power 
advanced by the Irish papists. But since that time the popish 
pretensions had grown apace. The most respectable members 
of the religion had been thrown aside, and a popish National 
Assembly, imitated from that of Prance, had been convened in 
the metropolis, and it is now exercising ‘ a complete system of 
democratic government over all the Catholics of Ireland.’ ‘ The 
■ Bill now upon the table,’ he continued, ‘ has been backed by 
authority, and is now by authority presented to us as a demand 
of right, by a great majority of the people ... to be admitted 
to a full participation of the political powers of the State. . . . 
If the principle is once yielded, in my opinion it goes directly 
to the subversion of all civilised government. ... If papists 
have a right to vote for representatives in a Protestant Parlia- 
ment, they have a right to sit in Parliament — they have a right 
to fill every office of the State — they have a right to pay tithes 
exclusively to their own clergy — ^they have a right to restore 
the ancient pomp and splendour of their religion — they have a 
right to be governed exclusively by the laws of their own Church 
— they have a right to seat their bishops in this House — they 
have a right to seat a popish prince on the throne — ^they have 
a right to subvert the established Government and to make this 
a popish country, which I have little doubt is their ultimate 
object, and therefore, if I were to look only to the manner in 
which this Bill has been brought forward, in my judgment we 
are about to establish a fatal precedent in assenting to it.’ 

Can it then be justified on the ground of policy ? On this 
point he entered into a long disquisition, which I shall spare my 
readers, upon the nature of the papal authority, the decrees of the 
Lateran Council and the Council of Constance about heretics, 
the claims of the Church to exercise jurisdiction over the mar- 
riages of its members, the canonical obedience which every 
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ecclesiastic in Ireland owes to the Pope, and he concluded 
that it was idle to expect that papists could ever be cordially- 
attached to any Government that was not connected with the 
popish religion. The measure, too, was advocated as one step 
towards breaking down the existing system of parliamentary 
government in Ireland ^ by opening the right of represtuitation 
to the mass of the people of all descriptions and of all religions, 
and one great objection to the Bill on the table is that it recog- 
nises in a great measure this most pernicious principle.’ It is 
a principle which must necessarily lead either to simple ana,rchy 
or to a purely democratic Government. ^ The advocates for an 
independent House of Commons have two striking examples 
before them. In the last century England was blest with an 
independent House of Commons, a great maiority of them 
professed reformers and patriots by trade. What was the 
consequence ? They murdered their King, they subverted the 
Church, they onnihilated the peerage, and under the specious 
name of a republic erected a tyranny the most intolcu'able that 
ever oppressed a people who had been free. Prance is now 
blessed with an independent Representotive Ass(unbly, all of 
them professed reformers and patriots by trade, and . . . they 
have reduced that once great and flourishing kingdom to a siai’e 
of frantic and savage despotism, unexampled in the annals of 
the civilised world.’ 

In Ireland any attempt to throw open the Parliament would 
be at least as fatal, and England can never coiuseut to it. 

* Great Britain must maintain her connection with Ireland, n.nd 
she can maintain it only by maintaining find supporijing tlie old 
English interest here. She must look for support in Ireljind by 
maintaining and defending the descendants of the oh! jhiglish 
settlers, who, with a very few exceptions, constitute the Ih'ott‘-s- 
tant interest in this country ; and they must know and feel that 
they can maintain their present situation only by a close adlie- 
rence to Great Britain. . . . The descendants of the old Irish, 
who constitute the Catholic interest of Ireland, know and fetd 
that they can never recover the situation which their ancoBtors 
held in Ireland but by separation from Great Britain, and there- 
fore if any man in Great Britain or Ireland is so wild as to liopo 
that, by communicating political power also to the Catholics of 
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Ireland, tliey are to be conciliated to British interests, he will find 
himself bitterly mistaken. Great Britain can never conciliate 
the descendants of the old Irish to her interests upon any other 
terms than by restoring to them the possessions and the religion 
of their ancestors in its full splendour and dominion. Either is 
impracticable ; for I consider a repeal of the Act of Supremacy 
in any of the hereditary dominions of the Crown of Great Britain, 
to be as much beyond the power of Parliament, as a repeal of the 
Great Charter or a repeal of the Bill of Rights.’ 

The fever of democracy is now spreading far and wide. 

^ The Puritans of the North, availing themselves of the example 
of their Catholic brethren, have already formed a provincial 
convention, and intend to form a general national convention 
... in order to force a dissolution of the House of Commons 
as now constituted, and to form a pure democratic representation 
of the people without distinction. , . Public and private credit 
has been blasted ; trade and agriculture are at a stand ; a general 
despondency and alarm pervade the country, and in my mind 
there never was a period at which there existed more serious 
cause for alarm.’ ^ The people appear to have been seized with 
a general infatuation,’ and all the signs which Lord Clarendon 
described as foreshadowing in England the convulsions of 1641 
may be abundantly descried. If they are not checked, ‘ we shall 
be driven to sue for a Union with the Parliament of England, as 
the last resource for the preservation of Ireland, and the misery 
is that every step which we advance in innovation, as it increases 
the necessity for a Union, will increase the difficulties in ad- 
justing it.’ 

The reader will probably wonder how an orator who spoke 
in such a strain could bring himself to vote in favour of the Bill. 
His peroration, however, describes his position with clearness, 
frankness, and eloquence. ‘ I must again,’ he said, ^ declare that 
I consider the Bill to be a most indiscreet and precipitate experi 
ment. I consider it to be in principle unwise and pernicious, 
and even if it were unexceptionable in principle, when I look 
back to the manner in which it, has been brought before Parlia- 
ment, in my opinion by assenting to it we shall establish a 
precedent fatal to all legitimate authority. But however deeply 
these considerations are impressed upon my mind, I will not 

VOB. VI. ^ ^ 
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divide tlie House upon the question of conimittinnr this Ih'll, 
because after what has passed upon the subject in Great Britain 
and Irelaudj I will not noio bo responsible for the iTnrne<lia.to 
consequences of rejecting altogether the wild clainus wliicli ]ia\'e 
been advanced in behalf of the Irish Roman Oatliolics. If tlio 
measure which has been brought forward sliall prove successful 
in uniting men of all religious persuasions in sentiment, in 
support of tlie Constitution, it is fit that its authors <and pro- 
moters should have the full and oxcliisivo merit resulting from 
it. If on the contrary it shall prove a source of new dlfli- 
culties and embarrassments in the government of this country, 
it is fit that they, and they only, should bo responsible for 
the issue.’ 

It is easy to conceive wliat must have been the e(nH.^t upeui 
the Catholic population of Ireland of such a spcn^ch, mndi^ iit 
such a moment, by one of the most powerful and trustcnl memb(‘rs 
of the Government of Ireland. It is not less easy to und(n*s{ and 
how inevitably a policy of conciliation wm doonu^l to failure, 
while a statesman of such a temper find of such o|,>inionH n‘- 
mained at the holm. In the House of Commons the posit ion of 
Bitzgibbon, though always considerable, had been a secondary omn 
He had been overshadowed by the superior eLKpuuu'O of blood 
and Grattan, and among the other speakt'rs tlicre ai)p(‘air to hav(^ 
been several who wore considered not inferior to him in ability, 
and who had greater weight both with the llonso and with tlm 
country. In the House of Lords, however, and in the Privy 
Council, he appears to have attained an influonco which, was 
little less than despotic. Ho was by far the ablest rrishman who 
liad adopted, without restriction, the doctrine that the Irish I ji^gis- 
lature must bo maintained in a condition of permanent ami 
unvarying subjection to the English E.KOcutive, and in order in 
secure that end, there was no nieasuro, oitlu'.r of fortu^ or ol 
corruption, from which he would rtuioil He was thorough ly 
trusted by the Lord-Lieu tenant, and he was the favourilu 
spokesman of powerful family interests eoruu‘ci(‘d with the 
Government, and especially of the Beresfords, "who had gradu- 
ally acquired so many post>s of emolument and iniluence that 
they exercised an authority almost rivalling that of Ijord 
Shannon in the former generation. Thc‘ position of Eiizgibbon 
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was tliereff)ro a very strong one. If lie continued to be Clian- 
cellor, tliongli violently disapx:)roving on a capital question of 
t\w policy of tlie Government, this seemed less anomalous in 
Ireland than in England, and even in England Camden had 
lattdy given an example, though a less flagrant one, of the same 
Ivirul. 

The extraordinary arrogance and violence which he habitu- 
ally displayed was noticed by almost everyone who drew his 
cliara-(.!ter — even by the Archbishop who in a strain of the 
Inglu'si onh^gy preached his funeral sermon. In speaking of Iiis 
Catholic (ionntrymen, liis tone was uttcidy unlike that of Flood, 
Oliarhanont, and Eostt'.r, who were equally opposed to Oatliolic 
ematudpation, and it was peculiarly ungracious in the son of one 
of the * convert ’ or conforming lawyers. The elder Fitegibhon 
had been an able and successful man. He was related to Edmund 
Uurk(\ who has spoken with much respect of his ^firm and 
manly character;’^ but who looked with dismay and dis- 
gnst upon the career of his more eminent son. confess I 
tnunble for the conduct of the Chancellor,’ ho wrote to Grattan, 

‘ who setun.s, :lbr a long Itimo past, desirous of putting himself at 
tlu^ luMid of wliatcn^n- discontents may arise from concessions to 
the CutholicB, when things arc on the very edge of a prodpice or, 
indeed, between two precipices; ho appears resolved that they 
shall 1)0 tund)led headlong down one of thorn.’ ^ ^ A papist,’ it was 
very happily remarked, ^ can reason as well as a Froteatant, and he 
can argue witlx infixlliblc conclusion that if ho is, of necessity, 
dang(U*ous to a IVotostant Government, a Protestant Government 
(’an by no possibility be salutary to him.’ ^ Grattan never appears 
io have (‘stinuited Fitzgibbon very highly, and he conaidurcMl 
FoHrer the aldest opponent of the Catholics, but ho clearly 
rectognised the dangerous tendency of the speech I have 
(IUoUhI, in ‘‘diminishing the reconciliatory effect’ of tlie Re- 
lii*r Bill, axid Mnforining the Catholics that though the Irish 
law (HatstHl to be tluVir enemy, the Irish Minister continued 
to be HO.** The justicje of this criticism is self-evident, but 
Westmorland, whose own opinions approximated greatly to 
those of hlt^gibbon, looked upon him with unabated con- 

* lUirkt^’H iU. m. * Burke’s (^orresjHmdnicc, iv, 73. 

UmttuuV IJfr, iv, IM, * EVhI. liill. 
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fidence, and wrote of him in terms of tho warmest eulogy to 
England.^ 

The Relief Bill, with all its drawbaclcs, was a measure of the 
very highest iinpoi'tanco, and it was impossible to tnistalco tlie 
satisfaction which it gave in the country. Just before it had 
passed its first stage in the committee, Hobart wrote to England 
that the prospect was already brightening. ‘ The declarations 
of the Catholics which we receive from all quartiors of their 
gratitude to Government for the Bill now in its progress liacl so 
far operated as to raise bank stock 10 per cent, in tho course of 
last week.’ ^ The North was, however, still full of s(Hlition, and 
l)efore the Catholic Bill had passed, tlio grciit French War luid 
begun. An Alien Bill guarding against tli© danger of fortvign 
emissaries, a severe Bill preventing tlu^ importation, removal, or 
possession of arms or ammunition without licence, an avigmoni a- 
tion of the tnilitary establishment from 15,000 to 20,000 men, 
and a Bill directing the enrolment for tho space of four years (.)f 
a militia force of 10,000 men, raised, according to tlio English 
model, by conscription, passed speedily, and with little distais- 
sion.® The movement for forming volunteer corps modified 
after those of France, and pervaded l)y a vStr<mg rcpul)lican 
spirit, was successfully met. The proclamation against the 
National Guard in Dublin was extended to all volunteer miH^t- 
ings in Dublin, and afterwards in other part:a of tho kitigdom, 
and the nightly drills, the collection of arms, tho adoption of 
seditious emblems, which for a time seriously disquieted the 
Government, gradually ceased. The ancccss of these measures 
Westmorland attributed largely to the cordial support of Ihirliu- 
ment and tho unanimity with which all parties in it reprobatiul 
‘ levelling and French principles.’ ^ From the Militia Act great', 
things were expected. look upon the militia,’ wrote tlu^ 
Chief Secretary, ^ as tho most useful measure both to England 
and Ireland that ever has been adopttxl, and if I am not ex- 

^ ‘I cannot do Ml justice to his ciHion may in p:rcat. be attri- 

conduct during tho present session, buted the Htuvi^ssrul stantl wo liave 
Thinking what wjis proponed iu- niade.^ \V(‘Htmuvlaiul to Nepean, 
.juriouB to tho English 'connection in March 1703, 
the first instance, he acquiesced in Hobart to Nepean, March 13, 

the wishes ot the Government, dis- 1703, 

countenanced the innumerable cabals “ 33 George TIT. c. 1, 2, TO, 22. 

that were at work, encouraged the * We.stmmTan<l to Dundas, Mi^rch 

timorous, and to his spirit and de- 20, 1703. 
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fcremely mistaken, it will operate eiffectually to the suppression of 
volunteering, to the civilisation of the people, and to the extinc- 
tion of the means which the agitators of the country have re-* 
peatedly availed themselves of to disturb the peace. . . ♦ I am 
Iiappy to add that there is every appearance of the restoration 
of peace in Ireland.’ ^ 

The Catholic Relief Bill received the royal assent in April 
1793, and in the same month the Catholic Convention dissolved 
itself. Before doing so it passed a resolution recommending the 
Catholics ^ to co-operate in all loyal and constitutional means 
to obtain parliamentary reform. It at the same time voted 
2,000i. for a statue of the King, l,500?i and a gold medal to 
Wolfe Tone, 5002. to Simon Butler for his Digest of the Popery 
Laws,’ and a plate of the value of 100 guineas to each of 
the five gentlemen who had gone to England to present the 
Catholic petition to the King.® The Catholic prelates in their 
pastorals expressed their gratitude for the Relief Bill. The 
United Irishmen on their side issued a proclamation warmly 
congratulating the Catholics on the measure for their relief, 
but also urging in passionate strains that parliamentary re- 
form was the first of needs.^ It was noticed at this time, that 
a large proportion of the borough owners were now convinced 
that a serious reform in Parliament was indispensable, and were 
quite ready to concur in it. It was admitted by the most 
advanced reformers, that nomination boroughs must be treated 
as private property, and that compensation money should be 
granted to the patrons,^ but subject to this compensation it 
seems probable that with Government support a Reform Bill 
might have been carried without much difiiculty. At first the 
language of the Chief Secretary on the subject showed some 
apprehension, but he soon found that no* considerable popular 


* Hobartto Nepean, March 19^ 1793. 

Compare a memorandum sent 
from Ireland by the Government, 
April 25, 1793; McNevin’s Pieces of 
Irish History, p. 69 ; Wolfe Tone, 
i. 252-267. 

a June 7, 1783. 

Thus the United Irishmen, in 
advocating their Reform Bill in 1793, 
wrote: *We believe it will be said 
that our plan, however just, is im- 


practicable in the present state of 
the country. If any part of that im- 
practicability should be supp 9 sed to 
resuH from the interested- resistance 
of borough proprietors, although we 
never wEl consent to compromise the 
public, right, yet we for our parts 
might not hesitate to purchase the 
pu&ic peace by an adequate com- 
pensation.’ Madden’s United Irish-' 
man, i. 238. 
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movement for reform was for the present to bo leaved. Tho 
Catliolic Bill had satisfied many and alarmed soiuo, and tlu^ 
revolutionary movement in the North made one class of mind 
recoil from all change as dangerous, and anotlicr class of mind 
despise all moderate and legal change as inad(M]uafto. Addressi's 
in favour of reform came in from tho City of Dublin, and from 
some of tho nori:horn counties, but tlio Catliolics notwitlistjind- 
ing tho resolution of their Coiivcntion were quiescent, and t.lui 
constitutional movement in tlio North had perceptibly ubatiuld 
Ponsonby, Conolly, and Grattan, introdmjcd tho question inln 
the House of Commons, but tho Government carried wit.liout 
difficulty an evasive amondmemt asserting ‘ that under tho 
present system of representutiou the privileges of tho peoph^, 
the trade, and tlio prosperity of the country have grindiy 
increased, and that if any plan bo produced likely to incnnise 
these advantages and not hazard what wo alrt'ady iHissess, it 
ought to be taken into the most serious consideratit)nf ^ 

The prosperity, liowovcr, to wliich tlio Governnumt so skil- 
fully a][. pealed was now for a time very seriously impainaL (Jou- 
tinental troubles, internal disquietude, and acute comnuuHn'ul 
depression in England, had coutril)vit.(‘d to clundv it, at tlio very 
time when a great additional expenditure was required for tlu^ 
war- Up to the spring of 1792 the Cluinccilor of Kx- 
cliequcr pronounced the wealth of the countay to have bium 
steadily increasing, but after tliis dat^o tradti la^gan to languish, 
and tho revoimo rapidly decliiUHb In a single half-year it* was 
said to have fallen by no less than 87,000i- Tho Chancellor 
of tho Exchequer anuounced that 750,000/. must bo spinnlily 
added to tho ordinary income, and nmcb more was certain 
follow.^ The Bulfering among largo cIuhscs of workmen was 
very groat, and political agitators were manifestly t rading on it.. 
The warehouses wore ovorstockod with cotton gooils wtach could 
not bo sent abroad, and failures rajiidly multiplied, film st-rcifis 
were filled with workmen who could nut iiiul employment, filu^ 
worsted weavers of Dublin stated in a petition ft) Parlinnumt, 
that in two months tho value of woolUm yarn had falhm t.wenty 
per cent., and that of tho 2,000 looms which in 1780 were 

^ SoemowdGn,ii.431.-^:r3; Hardy’s « Pari JOrh. xiii. lf*1. 

Xf/c of Charkmmt, ll a08»310. • Ibid. 8-1. 4 IH 420. 424, 433. 
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einployecl in Dublin and its neiglibourlioodj tliere were not now 
500.^ The distress was so great that an Act was passed au- 
thorising the Bank of Ireland to advance 200j000Z. for the 
support of commercial credit.^ 

The Government had for some time perceived that in order 
to combat successfully the levelling spirit, and avoid a measure 
of reform which might seriously diminish the power of the 
Crown, it was necessary to acquire some ^popular basis’ by 
accepting the chief measures of the Whig Club, and the neces- 
sity for retrenchment strengthened their conviction.® A series 
of measures were accordingly now carried on the proposal of the* 
Government which went far to meet the demands of the more 
moderate reformers. In the first place, the pension list was to 
be gradually reduced to 80,000L a year, which was not here- 
ailer to bo exceeded, and no single pension amounting to more 
than 1,200<!. a year was to be granted excex3t to members of the 
Iloyal Family, or on an address of either House of Parliament, 
l.t was computed that in this manner a saving amounting to 
SOjOOOi. a year would be ultimately effected. The King at the 
same time surrendered his ancient power over the hereditary 
iwenixe, and a fixed civil list, which was not to exceed 145, 000^., 
o.xclu8ive of the pension list, was granted to him. It was part 
of the arrangement that an Irish board of treasury was to be 
created, wholly responsible to the Irish Parliament, and this neces- 
sarily involved some considerable expense, especially as two vice- 
treasurers living in England had to be compensated for the loss 
of their offices ; but it was hoped that the enormous expense of 
the collection of the Irish revenue would be materially reduced, 
and by the abolition of the old hereditary revenue the finances 
of the coiuxtry were for the first time brought completely under 
the control of Parliament.'* This measure was very important, 
as assimilating the Irish Constitution to that of England, though 
the great growth of the national expenditure and the heavy 
burdens which Parliament had contrived from time to time 
to throw upon the hereditary revenue, had long since put 

‘ Pari, Pvl), xiii. ddO. of Bichmond, and intended for tlie 

* 33 Goo. in. c. 52, poruHal of the English Cabinet, March 

» Westmorland to Bnndns, Jan. 23, 1793. 

13; Hobart to Nepoan, Jan. 13, 1703. / 33 Geo. III. c. 3d; Pari PcK 

Stio, ioo, U) poAverful leiicr wriihm ))y xiii. *131, 4*17, 448. 

CoiioUy to liis conncclion, the Duke 
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an end to the fear that .the King, by means of tliat revenue, 
might be able permanently to dispense with a Parliament in 
Ireland.^ , 

In addition to this great measure, the Government accepted 
with little modification the Bill which Forbes had repeatedly 
brought forward, for incapacitating most pensioners and some 
placemen from sitting in Parliament. No person who held any 
place of profit created after the passing of this Act, or who 
enjoyed a pension for years or during pleasure, might sit in the 
House of Commons. Several existing functionaries were ex- 
cluded ; members of Parliament, who accepted places of profit 
already in existence, were obliged to vacate their seats as in 
England, though they might be re-elected ; the number of com- 
missioners for the execution of ofiEices was limited, and every 
member of Parliament, before taking his seat, was obliged to 
swear that he did not hold, either directly or indirectly, any 
pension or office which incapacitated him from sitting.^ 

In this manner some of the great ends of the reforming 
party in Parliament were attained, and the experiment, whether 
the House of Commons could be seriously improved, and the 
democratic spirit in the country to any considerable degree 
satisfied, by secondary m.easures of reform, which left the over- 
whelming preponderance of nomination boroughs untouched, 
might be fairly tried. It must, however, be observed that one 
portion of this Act had effects which were certainly not antici- 
pated hy those independent members who had originally advo- 
cated it. In a Parliament which depended mainly on popular 
election, a law obliging members who accepted offices under tlie 
Crown to vacate their seats, and appeal to their constituents for 


* The Secretary of State (H. 
Hutchinson) said : ‘ The nett heredi- 
tary revenue for the last year ending 
March 1792, was 276,1022., and 
the gross amount 764,6272., which 
was reduced to so small a sum by 
charging the whole expense of the 
collection and management of the 
•whole revenue on this part of it; 
but when this came to be considered 
ho man could justify it. It arose 
at first from laying the additional 
tluties on those subjects of taxation 
from which the hereditary revenue 
arose. It afterwards became a pious 


fraud to lay every possible charge on 
this fund, and with that view boun- 
ties and premiums to a very great 
annual amount wmro clmrged on it, 
which had reduced its amount.* 
Pdvl. JJeh, xiLi. 478. !Somc very 
valuable speeches on the history oi; 
the Irish Kovenue were delivered in 
this discussion. 

2 88 Geo. ITT. c. 41. According 
to the AnthoJoffia J/tharnJm (ii. 
287) cloven ptvnsionors and live place- 
men in the existing House of Com- 
mons, were for the future excluded 
by the Act. ^ 
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re-election, was manifestly a guarantee of public liberty; but in 
a Parliament consisting mainly of nomination boroughs at the 
complete disposal of the Ministers, its effects were very, different. 
It gave the Government facilities for vacating seats, replacing 
members, and changing the composition of the House without a 
dissolution, which added materially to their power. No distinc- 
tion was drawn between real offices and mere nominal offices, like 
the Ohiltern Hundreds in England, and there were four such 
offices in Ireland, with salaries of thirty shillings attached to 
them. In 1789, when Forbes first brought forward a measure 
substantially the same as the Act of 1793, Buckingham clearly 
perceived the advantages he might derive from it, and although 
it limited the pension list to 80,000Z. a year, he argued that it 
would still be probably for the advantage of the Government to 
accept it.^ The Bill was accordingly in that year suffered to 
pass the Commons, but after some hesitation the Government 
resolved to throw it out in the Lords, on the ground that ‘ the 
violent and dangerous combination existing against Govern- 
ment [after the Eegency contest] could only be ultimately 
royed by a considerable increase to the charge in the civil 
pi'nsion list,’ and that there was at tha.t time ^ very little hoped 
of uniting to a systematic 'support those whose seats depend on 
popular elections.’^ Its enactment, however, in 1793, though 
it in some slight degree purified the House of Commons and 
licld out a prospect of considerable future improvement, was no 
n'.al sacrifice of Government influence, and the power it gave the 
IMiuistcrs of changing the borough members without appealing 


> IIo writes ; ‘A principle is esta- 
blisbcd by this Bill entirely novel in 
lluj Siat, Ilf e-book, though often at- 
i.onipf.ed by dUlerent Governments : 
1 mean t he principle of vacating, by 
} tension or otherwise, the seats of 
mianbers of the House of Commona. 
I need not. expla-ln to your lordship 
thii nainirest advantage of such a 
powitr to bo lodgiai in tho Crown, 
ifi is wtdl known tluit his Majesty’s 
H(u*viec has often sulTerod materially 
from the want of it, and tho Opposi- 
lion have always been particularly 
jt‘alnuH on this subject ; and I am 
iiu'lint'd to ludievo that, tlu'y would 
nut have passed this claiuso had they 


clearly seen the operation of it.’ 
* The King’s Government will be 
essentially strengthened by it.’ Even 
the portion of the Bill limiting the 
civil pension list to 80,000^. a year 
(exclusive of pensions granted to the 
royal family or on parliamentary ad- 
dress) did not appear to Buckingham 
altogether objectionable, as it gave 
for tho first time a full parliamentary 
recognition to the right of the Crown 
to grant, without any parliamentary 
control, pensions to that amount. 
Buckingliam to {Sydney (secret), Mar. 
20, 1780. 

“ Ibid, (most secret) March 20, 
1780. 
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to the popular constituencies by a dissolution, enabled them, 
seven years afterwards, to carry the legislative union.^ 

It wa^ evident indeed that, unless the borough system in Ire- 
land was reformed, no great change in the character of the House 
could be expected. That system the Ministry determined care- 
fully to maintain, but the Catholic Relief Bill operated to some 
extent as a measure of reform in the county constituencies. 
It was estimated by a contemporary that about thirty thousand 
new electors were at once created. Many smaller landlords, 
whose tenants were chiefly or exclusively Catholic, obtained 
a considerable accession of political power, and several counties, 
where the whole representation had been practically in tho 
hands of two or three great families, were in this manner thrown 
open.^ 

Several other measures of great importance were carried in 
this remarkable session. A favourite object, for which Grattan 
had long laboured, was attained by the passing of the Barren 
Land Act, which encouraged the cultivation of the great trficTiS 
of barren land that stiU existed in Ireland, by exempting them for 
a period of seven years from the burden of tithes.^ An Act, corre- 
sponding to Fox’s Libel Act, provided that juries in libel cases 
might, in Ireland as in England, give their verdict upon tho whole 
matter at issue, instead of being confined to the questions of 
publication and of meaning.^ The hearth tax was rearranged, 
and while the taxes on the larger houses were increrisod, a sugges- 
tion which had been made by Grattan and Conolly, and which 
received the special approbation of Pitt,^* was carried into effect, 
and all cottages which had only one hearth, and tenancies of a 
not greater value than five pounds a year, wore wholly exempted,^^ 
The right of Ireland to participate in tho East India trade was 
also now fully acknowledged, but the Irish Parliament agreed 
to recognise the monopoly of the East India Company, and when 
the charter of that Company was renewed for twenty years, 
provisions were made which substantially, though with soiuo 

* See the very just remarks of * 3.^ Geo. TIL c. 25. 

Harringbon, Hise and Fall of tlm * Ibid. c. 43. 

IriikNaFion^Q^'SL'sM. ® Westxnorland to Dundas, Jaa. 

2 Politioal Esmys Tela-- 1C, 171)3. 

two to the Affaio'S of Jndand^ 1701- ** 33 Goo. III. c. 14. 

1703, pp. xiii, 200-203 [1704j. 
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rt'strict.ions, removotl tlio grievance of exclusion, of wliicli Irisli 
Btut csniou bad bitlierto complained. The East India Company 
iindtuiook tliat a ship of 800 tons burden should sail annually 
i'nmi Cork to India for the purpose of carrying Irish goods.^ 
Grattan was very anxious at this time to go still further, and 
to ])bice the whole commercial relations between England and 
jrt'ln-nd on a basis of perfect reciprocity. This, as we have seen, 
had bcH'ii the policy of Pitt in 1785, and Grattan again declared 
luB full approval of that policy considered as a commercial 
arrangement, though he still justified his opposition to Orde’s 
|)r()poHitions as amended in England, on the ground that they 
(xuif.ained provisions which were inconsistent with the constitu- 
tional independence of the Irish Parliament. It was extremely 
important, from a political as well as a commercial point of view, 
that a war of hostile tariffs, which does so much to sunder 
fricuidly nations and to generate political animosities, should not 
ariso. In the North there was still some clamour for protecting 
dut^ics against England, and there were several instances in 
which Irish goods were not admitted into Great Britain on the 
terms as English goods into Ireland. England still main- 
luimul her woollen monopoly by imposing a prohibitory duty of 
2 i. 0 ^. 6(L per yard on one class of woollen goods imported from 
Irolund, and of 65 . per yard on another class, while the correspond- 
ing du 1 .ies imposed on these goods when imported from England 
into Ireland were only and per yard. Irish printed 
linmiB were subject in England to an import duty of sixty-five 
ptM* cent., while the corresponding duty in Ireland was only ten 
pc^r cent. Cotton goods paid an import duty in England of thirty 
j)t‘r cent., in Ireland of only ten per cent.^ Grattan contended that 
it was very important for both countries that all these inequali- 
t\oH Hhould bo abolished, and that the commercial arrangements 
bthiween the two countries should be definitely and finally fixed. 
Tlu^ Irish Government rejected his proposal, on the ground of 
the lateiu^BS of the session and of the inexpediency of combining 
m hw’go a cpiostion with the question of the East India trad© ; 
huti it appciirs from their confidential correspondence that they 
cousidored it eminently wise, and that they would have had no 

J P^rrl M, xiii. 4^)1, 452, 488-514 j 33 Geo. Ill, c. 31. 

9 IkvrL Uvb. xU. 50. 
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difficulty in carrying it in Ireland, Hobart, after describing 
tlie success of the East India Bill, wrote to England, ^ The con- 
duct of the Irish Parliament upon this business, I hope, will 
prove to you that I was not much mistaken when I urged tho 
expediency of treating Ireland with liberality, and for once con- 
ferring a favour without letting it appear to have been extorted. 
Mr. Pitt’s plan for settling the commercial intercourse between 
the two countries is now, I believe, in all the most difficult 
points nearly accomplished. It would bo a singular satisfaction 
to my mind, to be instrumental in effecting the remainder. . . . 
What remains is little more than to place Great Britain and 
Ireland on the same footing as Great Britain and Prance, 
Mr. Pitt is certainly apprised of the difficulties ho would have 
to encounter in England. We should have very few hero. Tho 
principal objections would be likely to arise from tho friends to 
protecting duties. Mr. Grattan, having stirred tho question, 
must be answerable for that part of the unpopularity which 
might attend it, and we should have the credit and tho popu- 
larity which might generally belong to the measui'O. • • . I am 
satisfied it is more practicable now than at any former period, 
and if the opportunity is lost it may fail for ever.’ ^ 

One other important measure carried in the session of 1793 
remains to be noticed. The well-known Convention Act was 
levelled against the habit which had for some years prevailed in 
Ireland, of summoning great delegated or representative assem- 
blies outside Parliament, whicli assumed to represent tho peo])lo 
or some large section of them, and to speak in their name and with 
their authority. The Catholic Convention had been dissolved, but 
the United Irishmen proposed to convoke a national assembly at 
Athlone. All such assemblies were by the new Act pronounced 
unlawful, though the full right of subjects to petition for redniss 
of grievances was acknowledged. The Bill took its rise in the 
House of Lords, where it was introduced by tho Chancellor. 
In the Commons it was resisted by Gratlan, who, however, 
spoke, in the opinion of the G overnment, in the ^ most moderate 
manner,’ and frankly admitted that such a convention as that 
proposed to be held at Athlone was, in the present statue of 
Ireland, very dangerous and ought to be withstood. His 
‘ Hobart to Nepean, July 17, 171)3. 
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objections to tlie Bill were that it extended beyond tlie nece^i;i^ ^ 
of the case, that it was a declaratory Bill and that the declarS-^-- 
tion of law which it contained was erroneous, and that it threw a 
retrospective censure on the Catholic Convention, the Volunteer 
Convention of Dungannon, and some other perfectly legal 
assemblies. The Bill, however, was carried by large majorities, 
and it was only repealed in our own day.^ 

The session of 1793 extended to the middle of August, and 
was one of the longest as well as one of the most important 
ever known in Ireland. Whatever divisions there may have 
been on the great questions of internal policy, the Government 
at least could complain of no slackness or division in the sup- 
port of Imperial policy, and the French party, which un- 
doubtedly existed in the country, found no countenance or 
representative among the leaders of the Opposition. 

Only a single discordant note on foreign politics was this 
session heard in Parliament, and it proceeded from, a young 
man of thirty who had no political weight or ability, though the, 
charm of his character and the deep tragedy of his early death 
have given him an enduring place in the hearts of his country- 
men. Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the younger brother of the 
Duke of Leinster, had, through the influence of his brother, 
been elected for the county of Kildare during his absence, and 
contrary to his wish, in 1790. His life had hitherto been purely 
military. When a very young man, he had served with dis- 
tinction at the close of the American War, under Lord Rawdon, 
and was afterwards for some time quartered in British America. 
His artless and touching correspondence with his mother has 
been preserved, and it enables us to trace very clearly the out- 
lines of his character. Warm-hearted, tender, pure-minded, 
and social to an unusual degree, he endeared himself to a wide 
circle, and his keen devotion to his profession gave promise of 
a distinguished military career, but he was not a man of serious 
or well-reasoned convictions, and he had all the temperament of 
a sentimentalist and an enthusiast. To such men the new 
lights which had arisen in France were as fatally attractive as 
the candle to the moth. Already in Canada the philosophy of 

' aB Geo. ni. c. 29 J JOeb. xiii. 1540-550 ; Hobart to Nepean, July 21, 

20, 1793. 
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Rousseau had ohtaincd an empire) over his mind, and on his 
return to Europe he plunged wildly into revolutionary politics. 
In the autumn of 1792 he was staying at I’aris with Paine, eiud 
ho took part in a banquet to celebrate the victory of the 
Republic over the invaders, at which toasts wore drunk to the 
universal triumph of the principles of the Revolution and the 
abolition of all hereditary titles and feudal distinctions. Such 
a proceeding on the part of an English officer could hardly bo 
passed over, and Lord Edward was summarily dismissed from 
the army. In Parliament he appears to have been a sllenl-, 
member till an address to the Lord-Lieutenant was moved, 
thanking him for liaving suppressed the National Guard which 
])ad been enrolled in imitation of, tlio .French, and pledging the 
House to concur in all measures that were neces.sary for the 
suppression of sedition and disaffection. Fitv-gerald starting 
from his seat vehemently expressed his disii.pi)robatinn of 
the address, and pronounced the Lord-Lieutenaut and the 
majority of the Itonao the worst subjects the King had. The 
House was cleared, and a scene of confusion followed which has 
not been reported. Lord Edward's explanation of his words 
was of such a nature that it was unanimously voted by Ihe 
House ‘ unsatisfactory and insufficient.’ On the following day 
some kind of apology was at last e.xtorh'd, hut. it was so im- 
perfect that a largo minority voted against ri'ceiving it.' The 
incident would he hardly worth recording but :for the snhse- 
<iuent career of Lord Edward, and it is also remarkable been use 
ho alone in tlie Irish .Parliament represeuh'd sinitimeuts which 
were spreading widely through tho country. 

Burke in his ‘ Letter to Hir Hercules T/mgrisho,’ which was 
published in 1792, has expressed his dffiiherato opinion that 
notwithstanding the grave diflicult.ies of tho time, tho Irish 
Revolution of 1782 Iiad hitherto produced no inconvenienco 
either to England or Ireland ; and ho attrihuti'd this fact to the 
admirable temper with which it had in both kingdoms hecu 
conducted. The real moaning of tho Irish Parliament of t.he 
eighteenth century was that tin' gov(*rnmt'nt of tho country 
was essentially in tho bauds of its Proti‘Ml.ant landlords, 
qualified by tho foct tliat tlu' Exec.ntivo possessed a sufficient 
' M. IMi. xUi. Sa, 8:(; Mnore’s lAffi uf hint K I'itKjrmltl, 
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number of nomination boroughs to exercise a constant con- 
trolling influence over their proceedings. It was a type of 
government that grew out of political ideas and out of a con- 
dition of society that have irrevocably passed, and these 
pages will furnish abundant evidence of the many forms of 
corruption and abuse -that attended it. The belief, however, 
that the owners of landed property are the natural rulers of a 
country, the class by whom its government is likely to be most 
safely, most efficiently, and most justly carried on, was in the 
eighteenth century scarcely less jmevalent in England than in 
Ireland, and even in America it was countenanced by no less 
acute and independent a writer than Franklin.^ Nor can it, 

I think, be reasonably disputed that the Irish Parliament in the 
latter years of the century, though it had great defects, had 
also conspicuous merits. Though animated by a strong national 
spirit, it was thoroughly loyal to the English connection, pre- 
pared to make great sacrifices in defence of the Empire, and 
extremely anxious to work in harmony with the Legislature in 
England. With two exceptions, of which the importance has 
been enormously exaggerated, it had hitherto done so. The 
prosperity of the country had undoubtedly increased under its 
rule. It contained many men who would have done honour to 
any Legislature. Its more important debates exhibited a singu- 
larly high level of knowledge and ability. Its later legislation, 
and especially the system of taxation it established, will certainly 
not appear illiberal, intolerant, or oppressive, when compared 
with the contemporary legislation of Europe j and the session 
of 1793 abundantly shows that it was ready, with the assent of 
the Government, to carry great measures of reform. 

It is a remarkable, but an incontestable fact, that at the 
opening of the great French War there was far more unanimity 
in supporting the Government against the foreign enemy in the 
Parliament at Dublin than in the Parliament in London. But 
outside the Protestant Parliament the state of feeling was very 
different, and the condition of the country was very alarming. 
Bomilly had noticed in the previous year the immense impres- 
sion which Paine’s ‘ Eights of Man ’ was making in Ireland, and 
he had predicted that Ireland was the country in which the 
* See voh iii. ;i78. 
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deadly contagion of the Froncli Revolution was likely to be 
most powerfully and most speedily feltd This prediction was 
now coming true. The party of Wolfe Tone, Butler, Bond, 
Hamilton Rowan, Emmet, and McNevin, looked upon the 
French Revolution as the dawn of the brightest promise that 
had ever shone upon Europe, and when they found their country 
committed to war with the cause to which they wore so pas- 
sionately attached, their bitterness knew no bounds. Their dis- 
content was all the greater because Grattan entirely refused to 
follow the example of Fox in denouncing the war, support.ed 
cordially every military moasui’o which was deemed nec‘.essary, 
and only gave a very partial and qualified opposition to the pro- 
clamation against the volunteers, the Gunpowder Bill, mid the 
Convention Bill, which wore intended to clieck the dangers 
from disaffection at home. The name of Grai.i;an was still so 
great, his eloquence was so transcendent, his character wa.8 so 
transparently pure, that few open murmurs against liim were 
heard; but from the Opposition as a body tlio United Irishmen 
were wholly separated. Wolfe Tone wrote that ho h\A * long 
entertained a more sincere contempt for wlnxt is called the 
Opposition than for the common prostitutes of the fiVeasiuy 
Bench, who want at least the vein of liypocrisy/ Emmet, who 
was perhaps the ablest member of the party, declared that ^ ^fhe 
United Irishmen and their adherents thought tha.t Opposition 
had forfeited all pretence to public confidence ’ by consenting to 
the measures for the repression of disaffection, ^at least belbni 
any advance had been made to correct the acknowh^dged 
radical vice in the representiation.’ ® Paine was eh^cted an 
honorary member of the United Irishmen. Some of its leaders 
were already in correspondence with prominent French Revo- 
lutionists. They were closely connected with democratic socie- 
ties in England and Scotland. Simon Butler and Rowan rneti 
the delegates of the Scotch democratic socieivies at Edinburgh, 
and they reported on their return that Scotland was quite as 
ripe for an active democratic movement as Ulster itself. T\m 
popularity of republican sontimonts at Ikdfast wtis shown by tln^ 
signs representing Mirabeau, Dumouriez, Franklin, and Wash- 
ington, which hung in the strtic^ts, and in March a fiorci^ riot 
* Romilly’a Life, 1 427. * MuNeviiCB of Ithh ilUtoftj, p, 45. 
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was occasioned by a party of dragoons who attempted to cut 
them down.^ 

In June the annual synod of Ulster met. It was a body 
consisting of the Presbyterian ministers of the North and the 
presbytery of Dublin, together with a lay delegate from each 
parish. Such a body might reasonably be regarded as the most 
faithful representative of the sentiments of the Presbyterians 
of Ireland, and the meeting was especially interesting, as the 
Government had very lately augmented the Eegium Donum 
to the Presbyterian ministers in hopes of influencing and attach- 
ing them. The synod drew up a very loyal address, but it was 
a significant fact that it took the occasion to express its dislike 
to the war, and also its satisfaction at the admission of the 
Catholics to the privileges of the Constitution.^ 

Indignation at the war was at this time the dominant sen- 
timent of the Belfast party. Addresses were circulated describ- 
ing it as a war for the persecution of principles, and calling on 
the people to meet to petition for peace, and to inform the King 
that their real sentiments were not reflected by the proceedings 
of the Parliament. ‘ What is the navigation of the Scheldt to 
us ? ’ they asked in one of their addresses. ‘ Why should we 
interfere because Prance, like Cromwell, has killed a guilty king? 
Let the rich who want war pay for it. The people are starving. 
Trade in all its branches is paralysed. Yet Ireland has no cause 
of quarrel with Prance.’ The proclamation suppressing the 
volunteers produced some considerable disturbances, and tlie 
balloting for the militia many others. In almost every county 
it was violently resisted, until the Government wisely resolved 
to abandon or mitigate the system. Voluntary recruits were 
hw’gely enlisted. Substitutes were permitted for those who 
were balloted for. Country gentlemen subscribed bounties in 
order to induce volunteers to come forward, and some provision 
was made for the families of militiamen. By these means the 
ranks were speedily filled, but in spite of all the efforts to 
suppress them, riots and conspiracies were multiplying. The 
Government letters in the spiung and summer of 1793 are full 
of accounts of secret drillings; of attempts to form national 

» Grattan’s 138; McNevin, * IMcNovin’s Pieces of Iruh 

pp. 54, 58. p. 60. 
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guards in different towns of Ulster ; of the concealment of guns, 
ammunition, and even cannon ; of midnight parties attacking 
country houses and seizing arms ; of the untiring industry with 
which the levelling principles of the Eevolution were propa- 
gated. The riots of the Peep-o -Day-Boys and Defenders rose 
and fell, but they had infected many counties, and secret com- 
binations were spreading among the lowest class, to resist the 
payment of tithes and hearth money, and sometimes of priests’ 
dues, and of rent. Westmorland and Hobart wrote that an 
oath ^ to be true to the Catholic cause ’ was widely taken ; that 
rude proclamations were circulated declaring that the people 
^must have land at ten shillings per acre, and will have no 
farmers nor great men, and that they are fifty to one gentle- 
man ; ’ that equality not only of religion, but of property, was 
expected ; that large numbers of pikes were manufactured, 
and that there were constant rumours of an impending in- 
surrection. 

It is possible, and indeed probable, that the letters from the 
Castle were somewhat overcoloured. Neither Westmorland nor 
Hobart were able men ; their letters show some traces of panic, 
and they were surrounded by men who had long been endeavour- 
ing to alarm the English Ministry in order to check the reform- 
ing designs of Pitt and Dundas. There can, however, be no 
reasonable doubt that their information was substantially correct, 
and that the condition of the country had in a few months 
greatly deteriorated. ^The pains which have for these last 
eighteen months been taken,’ writes Hobart, ^ to persuade the 
people of the irresistible force of numbers, has given them such 
an idea of their strength that until they are actually beaten into 
a different opinion they will never be quiet. . . . Amongst other 
^;!<^si^erations, relief from tithes, rents, and taxes, forms no 
small' part of the inducements held out to them ; and they 
are taught to expect the assistance of the French, who, they are 
r^ld, will participate with them all the blessings of freedom and 
equality. Whether we are to expect a rebellion to break out 
in any corner of the kingdom I am very much at a loss to con- 
jecture.’ ‘ The Jacobins are not more inimical to Great Britain 
than the United Irishmen to the peace of this country ; indeed, 
I am satisfied that they are connected with the worst men in 
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France/ ^ Although the Irish Parliament had voted military 
forces, including the militia, of not less than 36,000 men, the 
Lord-Lieutenant for a time doubted whether any more troops 
could be safely sent out of Ireland. ^ The danger,’ he said, ^to 
which the lives as well as property of the gentlemen of this 
country are exposed is a feeling' that cannot be > resisted. In 
truth, the people of property and lower order here are as distinct 
sects as the Gentoos and Mahommedans. The lower order or old 
Irish consider themselves as plundered and kept out of their pro- 
perty by the English settlers, and on every occasion are ready for 
riot and revenge.’ ^ 

Before the close of the session of Parliament the aspect of 
affairs appears to have somewhat improved. In August, Hobart 
announced that the country had quieted greatly, and he added 
liis hope ‘ that the military aid we are to give you will have the 
benefit of considerably assisting you in the operations of the 
campaign, without hazarding the peace of Ireland.’® 

The elements of anarchy and sedition, however, were mani- 
festly multiplying, and from many different quarters dark 
clouds were gathering on the horizon. The French Eevolution, 
and the rapidly growing political agitation which had arisen, 
had profoundly altered the conditions of Irish politics, and a 
great war had immensely added both to their difiiculty and to 
their danger. I propose to devote the last volume of this work 
to a history of the closing years of the Irish Parliament; of the 
great rebellion which it encountered 3 and of the Act of Union 
by which it was finally destroyed. 

^ Hobart to Hamilton, June 17 ,* 24, 1793. 

to Nepean, July 21, 1793. ® Hobart to Nepean, Aug. 17, 

a Westmorland to Bandas, May 1793. 
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